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* | Your magnificent co-operation continues 
to make the LUX RADIO THEATRE 


. be 99 
15% Anniversary top program on the air”. oe 
ux : Now celebrating our I5th anniversary, we take pleasure in giving 
our very real thanks to Hollywood's artists and technicians who have 
Perdin Theatre made the Lux Radio Theatre such an outstanding success. 
The genuine enjoyment that the Lux Radio Theatre has brought into 


— millions of homes has been made possible only through the co- 





William Keighley PRODUCER operation of every single one of you. Thank you and congratulations! 
Louis Silvers MUSICAL DIRECTOR a 
Boe 


Mondays, 9 P. M., New York Time—WCBS and Coast-to-Coast Columbia Network 
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‘JOLSON,’ ‘PINKY’ TOP B.0. FOR 49. 





5 Years of American Journalism: 


Harry Hershfield's Rich Memories FCCFAS AATFN 


By HARRY HERSHFIELD 


This is called “Anybody’s Biog- 
raphy.” I. could have happened to 
anyone having no special plot or 
plan, only equipped with a desire 
to be in the 
newspaper 
business. Sim- 
ply the gar- 
nering of 
years, in any, 
endeavor, 
is not reason 
enough for 
public ae- 
claim. A lot 
of the same 
thing doesn’t 
change the 
quality. I've 
outlived most who traveled along 
with me and who forgot, or were 
unwiiling to appraise a fellow toil- 
er in the vineyard. 

I did not start out to live a biog- 
raphy, hence I kept no diary or 
notes. The half-century of endeav- 
or is a diffused picture. By sharp- 
ening my focus, a detail here and 
there comes larger and clearer 
into view. To a newspapernian 
there are no lesser happenings, 
however. Everything has some in- 
terest to someone. Especially to 
yourself, even if a story never 
finds the light of day in print, 
though imprinted indelibly in your 
own bein:, to be published another 
day. In the main in my associa- 
tions, I was not in their lives, but 
rather, they in mine. My career, 
then, seems no different than the 

(Continued on page 58) 


"49 SHOW BIZ HELD 
STRONG B.0. PACE 


Washington. 

Show biz across the nation in 
1949 was almost as strong as dur- 
ing the preceding year, according 
to Internal Revenue Bureau collec- 
tions based on boxoffice for the 
first 10 months of the year, plus 
estimates of the last two months. 

The indications are that the 
20% admissions tax for the full 
year will amount to over $378,000,- 
000. In 1948, the actual total came 
to $382,207,440. Thus, the spread 
will be approximately $4,000,000, 
ae $20,000,000 at the 
gale. 

However, the tax covers a wide 
variety of entertainment from 
motion pictures — estimated at 
more than 80% of the whole—to 
legit, sports, dance halls, amuse- 
ment parks, circuses, etc. Sports, 
it is pointed out here, have fallen 
otf at the gate in the past year. 
Hence all of the decline would not 
be carried by pictures and stage. 
Indeed, the decline in pictures was 
probably less than in some of the 
other categories. 

If films had an 80% share of 
all the business done in 1949, then 
the flicker industry enjoyed an- 
other fine year. The gate for the | 





Harry Hershfield — 





Picture theatres came to an esti- 
mated $1,512,000,000. This is not | 
as much as during the peak war | 
years. Nevertheless, it is virtually | 


as good as in 1948 and reflects | 
Strong business domestically. 
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| will 





Lindsay Chairmanning 
Mary MacArthur Tribute 


Howard Lindsay is chairmanning 
a special concert-variety show to 
be presented by the Professional 
Children’s School, N. Y., in tribute 
to Mary MacArthur, late daughter 
of Helen Hayes and Charles Mac- 
Arthur. Program, being held as an 
anti-polio fund-raiser, will be of- 
fered at the school’s auditorium 
Jan. 29. Tickets for the one-shot 
affair will go at $100 each and 
are limited to an audience of 100. 

Miss MacArthur, a graduate of 
the school, died of polio a few 
months ago. 


Ford's 5006 Buy 
Of AM Sustamers 
To Plug ‘50 Cars 


Ford dealers throughout the 
country, in a move unprecedented 
in radio's history, have bought a 
series of established, sustaining 
programs on Mutual and CBS on a 
one or two-shot basis to launch the 
1950 model. Deal, pacted througn 
the J. Walter Thompson agency, 
set the dealers back over 
$500,000, and they may also follow 
the same show-buy policy in tele- 
vision. 

In all, group has taken over 14 
half-hours on Mutual and seven on 


CBS, to be concentrated during 
the first two weeks of January, 
starting tonight (Wed.). Same 


shows have been optioned for the 
next two months so that, if the 
plan proves successful, it can carry 
through March. Shows, even 
though sustainers, all have sizable 
ratings and were selected in such a 
way that anyone tuning into either 
Mutual or CBS at night during the 
(Continued on page 47) 





RCA-VICTOR INTO ALL 
3 SPEEDS ON MARCH 1 


RCA-Victor will begin market- 
ing 33 rpm Long-Playing record- 
ings March 1, according to Frank 
M. Folsom, president of the Radio 
Corp of America. Company has 
developed an improved non-break- 
able disk for which it claims un- 
usually high fidelity. Initial re- 
leases, which haven't as yet been 
detailed, are made up of Red Seal 
material previously recorded for 
78 rpm only. In the future, every- 
thing cut will be put on masters 
specifically for all three speeds— 
33, 78 and RCA's own 45. 

In making the move to 33, RCA 
emphasizes that its own 45 rpm 
development is still paramount in 
the company’s plans. It is under- 
stood RCA execs went into LP 
principally in deference io artists’ 
relations. 


By HERB GOLDEN 


Columbia's “Jolson Sings Again” 
swept across the line an easy win- 
ner as the 1949 film boxoffice 
sweepstakes came to a close last 
weekend. Trailing “Jolson,” but 
about neck-and-neck at the tape 
were a trio of 20th-Fox entries, 
“Pinky,” “Male War Bride” and 


| “Snake Pit.” 


| $2,400,000; 





| 


“Jolson” returns are far 
expert opinion is 
U.S. and Cana- 


While 
from complete, 
that its domestic 


dian) gross will be between $5.500.- . 


000 and $6,000,000, with the lower 
figure favored. “Pinky” will hit an 
estimated $4,200,000, followed by 
“War Bride” and “Snake Pit” at 
$4,100.000 each and RKO’s “Joan 
of Arc” at an even $4,000,000. 

Stars whose appearance in two 
or more top-money films—those 
that earned $1,500,000 or more 
domestically—must be counted as 
having contributed significantly to 
the pictures’ success’ include 
Jeanne Crain, whose two vehicles 
showed an average gross of $3,475, 
000; Cary Grant, whose two aver- 
aged a $3,450,000 return; Esther 
Williams, who was in two entries 
that averaged $3,400,000; Bob 
Hope, whose pair came in at $3,- 
350,000; Van Johnson with three at 
$2,950,000; James Stewart, two at 
$2,825,000; Bing Crosby. two at 
$2,800,000; Ingrid Bergman, two 
$2,750,000; Loretta Young, two 
$2,725,000; Clark Gable, two 
$2,650,000; Gregory Peck, two 
Alan Ladd, three 
$2,315,000; John Wayne, three 
$2,200,000; Linda Darnell, three 
$1,980,000, and Glenn Ford, four 
at $1,860,000. 

Top-money producer, without 
even a close second, was Metro's 
Arthur Freed, whose four pix ag- 
gregated a whopping $12,350,000 
in gross. He was followed by 20th- 
Fox's Sol C. Siegel, with three pix 
which brought in $8,850,000, and 
then in close order by Paramount's 
Robert Fellows, Metro's Joe Pas- 
ternak, Warners’ Jerry Wald and 
Metro's Jack Cummings. 

Henry Levin, who reined “Jol- 
son” handily, topped the money di- 
rectors with a total of three Colum- 
bia pix that aggregated $9,100,000 
in gross. The late Sam Wood came 
second with a pair that brought in 
$6.700.000 for Metro. Following, 
in the order indicated, were Met- 
ro’s Mervyn LeRoy, Elliot Nugent 
with one for Paramount and one 
for 20th: Metro’s Norman Taurog; 
Paramount's Leslie Fenton, Uni- 
versal’s Charles Lamont: 20th’'s 
Joseph Mankiewicz and Stanley 
Kramer's Mark Robson. 

Screenwriters were led by Ed 

(Continued on page 59) 

















Early Deadline 


This edition of Varrety went 
to press ahead of the normal 
Tuesday deadline starting last 
Thursday (29). 

Production detail, binding, 
etc., and the size of this 44th 
Anniversary Number made it 
necessary to omit certain 
standard departments. 





"PLAYERS, PAODS, Night Life in Berlin Booming A 


Champagne Prices in Allied Area 





‘Bufalo Bil,’ Yank-Style, 
Riding Rome’s Ranges 


Rome. 

Italian filmgoers have shown 
such partiality for American west- 
erns that Italian picture companies 
now feel it a profitable scheme 
to make the oaters here. 

Due for release shortly are three 
Italian-made boots - and - saddlers, 
Hollywood-style, but with local 
favorites cast as the sheriff, the 
cowboy and the pretty young 
schoolteacher. They are “Bufaio 
Bil” ‘spelled like that), “Ecco I 
Nostri” ‘Here are Ours” and 
“Come Scopersi L’America”’ (“How 
I Discovered America”) 


Broadway Biz 
In Atomic Boom 


Over the New Yr. 


Broadway showmen wrre just be- 
ginning to catch their breath yes- 
terday (Tuesday) after experienc- 
ing a business phenomenon during 
the past week that is believed 
never to have been equalled. Film- 
eries, legit theatres and niterfes 
all felt the tremendous upsurge 
at the b.o. But it was particular- 
ly the Broadway vaudfilm and 
straight picture houses — reeling 
from 12 months of unexplainably 
soggy grosses—that found them- 
selves equally unexplainably rid- 
ing the crest of a gigantic b.o 
wave. 

With one record after another 
toppling, the only explanation that 
film men could offer for it ali was 
a combination of top attractions 
and favorable weather. Christmas- 
New Year’s week experience on 
Main streets and nabes throughout 

(Continued on page 56) 


FILM INDUSTRY STOCKS 
FORGE AHEAD OF ’48 


Film stocks rode a sharply boom- 
ing market in late 1949 to stage en- 
tertainment’s first solid rally since 
the peak-price days that trailed the 
war's end. When the final blue 
chips were raked in last week, 
every picture company with the ex 
ception of RKO and Paramount 
showed a gain over the windup 
prices of ‘48. In most instances, 
the climb was good for advances 
of 40°)-50°%. 

The year's stock activities pre 
sented several surprises. Despite 
the upping of prices, volume of 
transactions on pic companies list- 
,ed on the big board fell substantial- 
ly in the 12-month stretch to an 
estimated total of 5,368,000 against 
| 6,496,700 shares passing hands dur- 
ing *48. 
| Another upset of major propor- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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By WILLIAM H. CONLAN 


Berlin. 

In the 1920s and the '30s the fa- 
mous Adlon and Eden hotels were 
the centers of a great city’s social 
activity. At lunch’ time, in the 
main dining room of the Adlon, 
there was always a large represen- 
tation of German diplomats, bank- 
ers, socialites and foreign dignitar- 
ies (including Americans from the 
Embassy staff just around the cor- 
ner). In the evenings, as the door- 
men of the Adlon, Bristol and Es- 
planade carefully checked the ap- 
pearance £ the persons whe 
sought admission for late dinner, 
the doors of the night clubs would 
be wide open for the hundreds who 
were seeking the sparkle and 
glamor of night life. Everyone was 
out for a good time 

From Alexander Platz to Kur- 
furstendamn, Berlin was a center 
for night life. There was the Resi, 
which had a telephone and a mail 
box on each table so one could con- 
iact someone else at another table 
in case he felt lonely. There were 
the Femina, Rio Rita and Ciro 
bars which offered nothing in par- 
ticular but attracted many be- 
cause they were all situated near 
one square at the end of Kur- 
furstendamn across from the 
Kaiser Wilhelm  Gadaechtnis 
church. There was the Roxy, the 
favorite place for Berlin's sports- 
men and promoters. This was Ber- ‘ 
lin before Hitler. This was Berlia 
before the age of prejudice and in- 


(Continued on page 290) 


17 PIX FOR ’49 OSCARS; 
M-G, 20TH TOP ENTRIES 


Hollywood. 

Seventeen films are listed as 
contenders for the 1949 Oscars in 
the list released this week by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences. Metro and 20th-Fox 
top the lineup with three nomina- 
tions each. Nominees for the top 
actress of the year comprise only 
10 names, while 20 men will bat- 
tle it out for the best actor title. 
Awards are to be made in March. 

Nominated as best features for 
1948 are: 

“All King’s Men,” “Jolson Sings 
Again,” Columbia; “Lost Bounda- 
ries.” Film _ Classics; “Battle- 
ground,” “Intruder in the Dust,” 
“On the Town,” Metro; “Heiress,” 
Paramount; “Window,” “Set-up,” 
RKO; “Iwo Jima, Republic; 
“Twelve O'Clock High.” “Pinky,” 
“Letter to Three Wives,” 20th; 
“Champion,” “Home of Brave,” 
United Artists: “Sword in Desert,” 
Universal; “Fallen Idol.” Vanguard- 
Korda and “Hasty Heart,” War- 
ners. 

Best actress nominations are: 

Susan Hayward, “Foolish Heart,” 
Goldwyn; Jennifér Jones, 
“Madame Bovary,” Metro; 
borah Kerr, “Edward, My Son,” 
Metro; Olivia deHavilland, “Heir- 
ess,” Betty Field, “Great Gatsby,” 
Par; Jeanne Crain, “Pinky,” Loret- 
ta Young and Celeste Holm, “Come 
to Stable,” Linda Darnell, “Three 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Forty-fourth LARTETY Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 4, 1950 








Queen of the Barrymores 





By ASHTON STEVENS ; 


Chicago. 

I agree with the late Gilbert K. 
Chesterton that there “are some 
people who even in their youth 
seem to have existed always: they 


bear the mark 
of the ele 
mental things: 
the things that 
recur; they are 
as old as 
Springtime, as 
old as  day- 
break—as old 
as Youth.” 

Ethel Barry- 
more has exist- 
ed for me 
since 1894, 
when she was 
a sweet near-16 acting an extreme- 
ly small part with her uncle, John 
Drew, in “The Bauble Shop.” She 
was so sweet and young that Uncle 
Jack. as she always called him, re- 
fused to permit her to attend a 
midnight feast in San Francisco's 
Bohemian Club in honor of Nat 
Goodwin's departure for Australia 
with Maxine Elliott and her little 
sister Gertrude; rendering heart- 
broken for the rest of his life Max- 
inc’s adoring Frank Worthing, the 
most brilliant light comedian of 
that day, and a Shakespearean, 
too, at heart if not in practice. For 
in the morn that broke on that 
midnight, the deserted Frank 
wrote on the head of my banjo 
those first rapturous words of the 
sighing Duke in “‘Twelfth Night”: 
“If music be the food of love, play 
on!” 





Ashton Stevens 


Everybody wrote on the head 
of my banjo that night, from John 
Drew to Arthur Byron, from Effie 
Shannon to the best ingenue of her 
time, Gladys Wallis, who, too, soon 
deserted the drama to become Mrs. 
Samuel Insull 


That is, everybody but Nat 
Goodwin, wrote on the head of my 
banjo. But he remembered me in 
his autobiography: “Ashton Stev- 
ens afforded us a treat in the shape 
of producing music out of a banjo! 
They way he played classical mu- 
sic on that instrument was marvel- 
ous.” 

I hope Nat was right, and I wish 
Ethel Barrymore had been there to 
listen. I have heard her play the 

iano, beautifully. scores of times; 

have even heard her sing; but 
she has never heard me plunk, nor 
expressed the slightest desire to. 


But this is not to say that we) 
hav.e not been fast friends for 
more than half a century, despite | 
hee disdain of “rama critics. The 
first one of these that she ever 
mentioned to me was the well-. 
famed William Winter, who wrote | 
rhetoric as windily as William Jen- 
nings Bryan spoke it. Ethel said, 
“How that man loves to hear him- 
self write!” 

Epigrams have always fallen 
from her lips as effortlessly as 
wisecracks from the mouths of less 
fastidious and selfless wits. She can 
say and forget a good thing that 
other people remember. Her fa- 
ther, Maurice Barrymore, was like 
that, and so was the acting of her 
mother, Georgiana Drew, whose so- 
casual performance of the Widow 
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WILL MAHONEY 


THE INIMITABLE 











One of my best friends is a physi- 
cian and, although I'm patient with 
him, he irks me at times. He main- 
tains “WILE MAHONEY is one of 
the WORLDS BEST ENTER- 
TAINERS That's his diagnosis. 
Not being an M.D. 1 cannot con- 


tradict him. 











in William H. Crane’s presentation 
of “The Senator” was my prep 
schooi ior the “natural” or hamiess 
playaciing of Goodwin and Mrs. 
Fiske. which I was presently to 
cheer for while sorrowfully dispar- 
aging the struttings of Richard 
Mansfield and the vocal pyrotech- 
nics of Sarah Bernhardt. 

Ethel Barrymore’s wit is to be 
taken or left alone—you take it 
and she leaves it alone. Wilton 
Lackaye remembered every bright 


thing, and some others, that he 
ever said. 
She has quite forgotten, but I 


have letter-perfectly remembered 
her words when Miss Barrymore, 
at the advanced age of 25 ‘it was 
the season she played “Cousin 
Kate"). was being polite about her 
portrait by John Sargent, which 
had been reproduced on what was 
not then called the pin-up cover of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

She said the artist had painted 


(Continued on page 290) 
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NOW FOR THE NEXT 50 YEARS 


The year 1950 marks the beginning of the 
second half of a fabulous century. The first 
half was notable for the airplane, the ‘A’ bomb, 
television—the three speediest methods of 
communication and extermination. Or educa- 
tion. The latter, chiefly, it is to be hoped. 


Show business is very vividly tied into all 
this. 


The same electronics which have mastered 
space and time—and also enabled America to 
master the enemy and end World War II—are 
part of this new show business pattern, which 
came with soundfilms, advanced with radio, 
and has evolved into television. 


Entertainment by image and or voice has 
progressed notably in the past quarter-of-a- 
century. As sight and sound found themselves 
more and more skillfully captured as enter- 
tainment media—via theatre screen, aural ap- 
peal and now home telescreen (with theatres’ 
large-screen a matter of time)—show business 
geared itself to a vaster and increasingly 
widening audience. 


Geography and language were no barriers. 
Slapstick, music, romance, glamour—ther un- 
derstand them in the Kremlin as they do at 
the Roxy or Grauman’s. 


But this fast-moving appreciation of all en- 
tertainment forms, as with the world’s grow- 
ing awareness of one another's national 
problems. has also resulted in smartening up 
all types of customers. We're all hep. Stand- 
ards are higher. What was boxoffice in an- 
other period, in truth only a few years back. 
may make one wonder how it ever got that 
way. 


The picture business, like all other show biz 
media, recognizes the need for higher stand- 


new horizons the customer response has 
been notable. 


This fact is ushering in a new phase in the 
electronic age of mass entertainment. Sound- 
films feared radio, but history now tells us that 
radio not only contributed to the prosperity of 
the talkers but created household-renowned 
personalities for benefit of the Hollywood box- 
office. 


The same should hold true with television. 
Néw popular interests and divertissements 
popularized by video may stimulate existing 
boxoffice channels. If video has hypoed wrest- 
ling, such as it is, or roller derbies, or basket- 
ball. as radic converted many American 
femmes into rabid basebali fans, then it must 
be accepted that these TV stimuli to new, un- 
developed, upcoming or heretofore unpopular 
sports may cut into the b.o. of something else. 
Pictures, for example. 


That is where Hollywood faces 1950 as a Year 
of Decision in more than one respect. Just 
making better pictures isn’t quite the complete 
answer. Equally as important is to expose the 
same TV audiences to an awareness of better 
Hollywood product, just as video is exposing 
them to the entertainment values of hokum 
rasslers, phoney roller derbies or other audi- 
ence appeal. That’s showmanship. That's 
where the electronic age of show business can 
as quickly educate, for benefit of boxoffice, 
as it can kill the inferior. 


Which brings us to 1950. An historic mid- 
century milestone. A milestone from which 
show business must go forward to new and 
higher standards—standards that will equal 
the increasingly significant place undoubtedly 
cut out for it in the next 50 years. Advancing 
technology guarantees expanding leisure for 


ards. 


“tried-and-true” have become the 
Given an opportunity to explore 


th rough. P 


There are evidences already that the 


“tired-and- 


the average man. 
pare itself to effectively provide the quality 
diversion the public will demand. 


Show business must pre- 


Abel. 


Mrs. Paley’ s Style Hooper Matty Fox to Indonesia VIOLA ILMA SPARKING 


The Hooper - conscious Paley : 
(CBS) family was still batting #94 boare chairman of U's sub- 
1,000% last week when the final Si4. United World Films, planed 


returns were in on the publicitv 
payoff on the 10 Best Dressed 
Women in America. 

Of all the 10 women glamorized 
and publicized, it was Mrs. William 
S. Paley ‘nee Barbara Cushing), 
who got the biggest photo spread 
in the dailies. 


Matty Fox, Universal veepee 


for the new Indonesian republic 
over the weekend for a month's 
stay. 

Fox is on non-picture business; 
that of setting up operations for 
his purchasing agency which will 
supply the new government with 
its U. S. material requirements. 
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Irv Kupeinet............ 24 Alfred W. Schwalberg .. 21 
jf 244 Gradwell Sears . os 
Abe Lastfogel .......... 246 Maxwell Shane’ ......... 13 
Joe Laurie, Jr ......... 22 Joseph C. Shea 273 
Paul N. Lazarus, Jr...... 22 Sidney Sheldon ......... 10 
Jerry D. Lewis ........ 14 James D. Shouse ....... 103 
Max Liebman _— ee Max Shulman.............. 8 
Alan Lipscott _...... 100 George Sidney ......... 22 
Morris Loewenstein ..... 16 Abeer Giver ........... 218 
Dr. Rodney Luther ...... 50 Spyros Skouras .......... 6 
Bert Lytell seco Va Andy W. Smith, Jr ..... 21 
Jeanette MacDonald .... 31 Paul Gerard Smith 245 
Ted ie EA tak 3,6 el 245 Joe Smith & Charles Dale. 244 
Cecil Madden .......... 183 Harry Sosnik ....... 218 
David N. Martin 182 Bernard Sobel .......... 24 
Groucho Marx -. oo Frank Stanton ....... 101 
Joseph H. McConne!i . 101 Ashtor. Stevens ......... 4 
Thomas C. McCray 114 Albert Stillman ....... 38 
Maggi MeNellis ... 109 Robert Stolz ........ 218 
Richard Mealand oe ae Ezra Stone 106 
Everard Meade, VP .. 102 Theodore C. Streibert 112 
Noel Meadow —S Gael Sullivan ; > 
Worthington C. Miner... 110 John Cameron Swayze 114 
Robert Mochrie aia Niles Trammell ‘ . 100 
A. Montague ........... 21 Terry Turner _ -— 
Garry Meore............ 10 J. L. Van Volkenburg 111 
Monty C. Morton ....... 179 Jerry V’ald — 
Abram F. Myers ....... 16 Sir Philip Warter 181 
George Jean Nathan. .... 271 Jerome Weidman ....... 31 
Arthur C. Nielsen ....... 108 Frank White .. pon ven ee 
Louis Nizer............ 269 Earl Wilson -- & 
Kathi Norris ........... 115 Thyra Samter Winslow . 47 
Arch Oboler............. 107 Peggy Wood ......... 105 
Tom O’Brien ........... 176 Mark Woods ........ 100 
Robert J. O’Donnell...... 16 Ed Wynn ............... 106 
Major Barney Oldfield .. 7 Herbert J. Yates......... 6 
William Ornstein........ 43 Maurice Zolotow........ 16 
SED. «vot scbece . 103 Darryl F. Zanuck ....... 6 





FRANCO-U.S. FESTIVAL 


The American Festival in Paris 
Committee, recently formed to pro- 
mote Franco-American® cultural 
relations is seen as aiding 
U. S. attractions playing French 
dates. Committee is seeking to 
$100,000 in order te bring 
over some top attractions such as 
a “South Pacific’ company. a top 
American ballet, “Porgy and Bess.” 
concert artists, paintings. and 
other displays which are believed 
to show American culture at its 
best. 

_ The coin currently being raised 
in this country would be kept in 
the U. S. and consequently Amer- 
ican artists and shows would be 
able to collect salaries in dollars. 

Viola Ilma, executive director of 
the committee is currently in the 
U. S. to promote the coin. Mrs. 
Arne Ekstrom, wife of the attache 


many 


raise 


_at the U. S. Embassy in Paris is 


president of the group. Other of- 
ficers include heads of American 
firms in Paris and many of the staff 
of the Paris edition of the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. 

_Committee recently gave an ex- 
hibit of American paintings which 


“ proved successful. 





N. Y. to L. A. 


Ann Corio 
Jimmy Durante 
Abel Green 
Dorothy Kirsten 
Mark Stevens 
Dmitri Tiomkin 
Bob Williams 


L. A. to N. Y. 
Richard Aldrich 
Joan Andrews 
Daniel Archer 
Jay Barney 
Marge & Gower Champion 
Jane Cowl 
Fred Fox 
Van Heflin 
Walter Hustor. 
Dorle Jarmel 
Evelyn Keyes 
Frank King 
Ren Lyon 
Ken Murray 
Shelley Winters 


N. Y. to Europe 
Sir Thomas Beecham 
Jessie Royce Landis 
Mobley Lushanya 
Gregory Peck 
Ramon Vinay 


Europe to N. Y. 
Irving Berlin 
Grey Blake 
Alec Guinness 
Irene Worth 
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Top Execs Accent Quality Films As Sole Antidote 
For That So-Called ‘Lost’ Audience 


All-Industry Survey Stresses Growth of ‘Adult’ Type of Pix As Big B.O. Draws 
Need for a Return to Showmanship and Closer Exhib Co-op Underlined 


Quality Pix Best Formula to Bring Back So-Called 
‘Lost Audience’ in the Opinion of Barney Balaban 


Any specific commentary on the current problems of 
the industry must, in my opinion, be governed by the 
thought that we are entering upon a new and unexplored 
territory. Divorcement is no longer a cloud on the 
horizon, but a fact. What lies ahead 
is largely uncharted and represents 
a challenge to all of us. 

What can be done to recapture “the 
lost audience?"" My reply to that is 
the same as it has ever been: Quality. 
But Paramount has not, nor does 
Paramount contemplate, making pic- 
tures suitable only for the conjectural 


tastes of a “lost” audience. We pro- 
duce entertainment for the world 
market that exists. I repeat—if a 





picture has quality, the “lost” market 
will find its own way back into the 
theatre unassisted. 

Stars of story—which come first? My opirion about 
the relationship of “star-names” to story has been tested 
by recent experience. The story must come first. There 
is no beginning without a story No galaxy of high- 
powered marquee names can obscure a trivial, or poorly 
written, or undernourished story. Certainly, star-names 
are important, but they are the masonry with which a 
good movie is built. The story is the foundation. A great 
story can become a great movie without an important star 
in the cast: conversely, no star, however great, can sal- 
vage anything from a poor story 

I am firmly aligned in favor of the Production Code. 
It is my considered opinion that the Code is a realistie 
statesmanlike document, without which the industry 
would be confused and rudderless. The Code keeps the 
industry house in order, helps meet its manifold preb- 
lems, and is a great bulwark against adverse public rela- 
tions. I am unalterably opposed to any governmental 
censorship to it, but I am in favor of intelligent, self-regu- 
lation governing good taste. That is the function of the 
Code. 
Video—the $64 Question | 


J 


Barney Balaban 


Cycles, as often as not, are the result of public demand 
for a type of picture it has enjoyed, rather than the de- 
sire of producers to be imitative. In addition, many sub- 
jects cannot be exhausted in one picture, or even half 
a dozen. The war is such a subject. I have nothing against 
“cycles” if they are creative and not merely imitative. 

As to the $64 question, how about television? Tele- 
vision has—and will have, after it is fully developed—its 
pluses and minuses as far as the motion picture industry 
is concerned—and it would be jumping the gun to at- 
tempt any serious assay of its uitimate effect on the 
movie boxoffice. 

Offhand, it would seem to me that television likewise 
has unteld potentialities as an incubator of new and fresh 
personalities. And it seems obvious that it could be de- 
veloped into a superb medium for advertising and pub- 
licizing Hollywood product. 

Finally, I would like to reemphasize my opening com- 
ment. The motion picture industry stands poised on the 
threshold of new era. Divorcement is a reality. We 
must face it with the same courage, determination and 
ingenuity with which we have met every crisis in the 
history of our industry. We must look upon it as a chal- 
lenging opportunity which may wel! mark the beginning 
of a brighter and more prosperous era for our industry. 





U Prez, Nate Blumberg, Accents Need for More 


Exhib-Distrib Cooperation in the Fieid 

Times have changed considerably, and naturally many 
changes have been demanded in our own business. 

In setting forth any views for the future course of 
events, one must keep in mind the mest important funda- 
mental: the public wants to be en- 
tertained and it's our job to provide 
entertainment if we expect to main- 
tain our position in the scheme of 
things. 

I don’t think anyone will quarrel 
with this point of view. 

The big question aiways centers 
around the problem of what is en- 
tertainment. 

There seem to be no rules, and 
those of us who are under the illu- 
sion that we can sit back and arbitrar- 
ily state what the public wants find 
2 ourselves generally wrong. 

Tt is my conviction, now as it has always been, that 
diversified subject matter in motion pictures is a pre- 
requisite to success. 

Being a business of dynamics—without being subject to 
the slide rule conventions of other businesses—we should 
not put two strikes on an idea merely because it hasn't 
been done before. Conversely, we should not put two 
strikes on an idea just because it has been done before. 

{n the final analysis, it is the exhibitors who have to 
convince the public in any type of community that there 
‘ an interesting show going on in this community's 
theatres. 

It is the exhibitor’s job to sell subject matter because it 
is impossible to have stars to highlight in every picture. 

Stars can only be developed in our business by putting 
hew faces into pictures. It is the exhibitor’s job to coop- 
erate with producers and promote these new faces. 

In our own company we are expending much money and 
effort in spotting new personalities in a lot of our pic- 
tures, with the hope that exhibitors will! realize the neces- 
sity of cooperating with us in getling these personalities 
across to the public. 








N. J. Blumberg 





I do not believe that we have a “lost audience’ —in- 
stead I believe we have a “lost enthusiasm” which has 
resulted in certain segments of the population regarding 
us with indifference. 

Throughout the country many exhibitors have launched 
excellent boxoffice improvement plans, and these no 
doubt will bear fruit. We need more of this if we are 
not only to get back the deflected elements, but if we are 
to create new audiences. 

The success of Universal's territorial premieres indi- 
cates clearly that all sections of the country have a great 
interest in Hollywood personalities. There is no doubt 
that frequent appearances of stars in the theatres of the 
caquntry add much to good public relations. 

But there is a limit on this type of activity. The local 
exhibitor still has the obligation of making his theatre a 
place of interest, not only for special events, such as the 
star premiere, but for all community events which put 
the theatre in the right community focus. 

Everybody is going to have to work much harder and 
everybody is going to have to thisk a lot more about many 
problems which develop daily. 

As we look back on the history of our business, we have 
never had easy sailing—but we have always had the hu- 
man resources to crercome any type of crisis. 

If our Industry practically demonstrates the spirit of 
unity which was expressed at the Chicago Conference last 
August, and the Council of Motion Picture Organizations 
(Compo) in Washington, and mobilizes itself to attack our 
problems as a hard fighting team, I am sure we will con- 
tinue to make progress in the next year. 


RKO Prez Ned Depinet a Great Enthusiast About 
Films’ Growing Quality 

The greatest advance this industry has made since the 
coming of sound, it seems to me, is the discovery this 
past year that it can live with itself. It takes war, with 
an enemy storming frontiers, to force nations to fight 
side by side for their survival and it 
has taken a boxoffice slump and a 
lethargic, if not hostile, public atti- 
tude to bring the several divisions of 
this business into alliance for mutual 
good. 

Faced with greater problems and 
menaces than personal feuds or na- 
tural business differences this indus- 
try has, during the last half of 1949, 
entered most successfully, with the 
full hearted cooperation of nearly 
every segment of the business, upon a 
far reaching public relations program. 

As chairman of this project it has 
been my privilege to view the horizon from many van- 
tage points. The more I get into the work, attend meet- 
ings, and talk with the industry leaders, the more con- 
vinced am I that by united effort and sincere understand- 
ing of each others problems we can solve our own. 

In addition to the vital job of wooing and winning back 
the public's affection is the necessity of keeping the farm 
running. The cow has to be fed or there won't be any 
milk!.. it’s as simple as that in 1950 and the years 
to come. Motion picture producers have to get their 
money back with a profit or there won't be any pictures. 
It is ironic, but enforced separation of exhibition and pro- 
duction may serve to bring each party to realization of 
dependance upon the other. 

The cost of making pictures probabiy cannot be mate- 
rially reduced. Pictures must still advance to hold their 
position in the entertainment world. They have to be 
more painstakingly and intelligently produced to keep 
pace with the constant advance in public taste and ap- 
preciation. 

There is intense competition in nearly all lines of busi- 
ness today. Industry is out hustling for orders. Picture 
business has tough competition too! It isn’t just one 
movie theatre fighting another for ticket sales; it's a mat- 
ter of all the theatres standing shoulder to shoulder, fight- 
ing a horde of competitors for attention and the leisure 
dotlar. Let's not call it the “lost” audience, but rather 
the scattered audience. The people are there enjoying 
themselves, at sports events, at their TV sets, riding around 
in shiny nw cars, at the races, sunning themselves at 
beach resorts, listening to music, yes even reading! 











Ned Depinet 


= Siar System In Every Field ———~*| 
Stars will come and stars will go but the star system, 
so-called, will remain in this art and industry as it 


does in all field of endeavor. Name one in which the 
“star system” does not prevail! In all the arts—music, 
theatre, painting, writing—stars dominate their respective 
fields, likewise in sports. Business, even banking, has its 
star performers; armies their star commanders; and na- 
tions their stars in politics and statesmanship. These are 
the individuals endowed with extraordinary qualities, tal- 
ents or personalities who grip the imagination of the pub- 
lic and hold its loyalty. The metion picture industry 
has been built on stars in the fields of acting, writing, 
direction and creative production. It will continue to hail 
and suitably reward such people. The so-called “unusual 
theme” picture or the “production epic” where title and 
subject matter dominates over the individual actor is 
nonetheless a “star picture” in one form or another. 
There is no substitute for talents. 

Production cycles, that bring to the screen at approxi- 
mately the same time several picteares of similar theme, 
are but the natural phenomenon of a basically journalistic 
art. The motion picture camera is the recorder of our 
changing times the reporter of customs and thinking, the 
biographer of the world we live in. 

Pictures are good! Mighty good! ... and I think they 
will keep on being good! I look at three or four pictures 


a week made by all the companies and it is astonishing 
how many truly fine pictures there are. If our business 
is in the doldrums and the public suspicious and cautious, 
it’s largely becase we have let the pseudo-intellectuals 
and the literary snobs outsell us. Pictures are stil! for 
the people, all the people; healthy, hearty recreation, 
made fundamentally to entertain and divert. If they edu- 
cate and enlighten, raise the standard of good taste and 
bring culture along the way so much more to their eternal 
credit. Let's shout from the housetops that our mer- 
chandise is good, our lungs are as strong and brassy as 
ever if we exercise them. 





Rank Optimistic About Closer Anglo-U. S. Film 
Relations 
London. 

Although this has been a difficult year for our Group 
and indeed for the British motion picture industry as a 
whole, one bright aspect has been the gradual but con- 
tinued improvement in recent months in Anglo-American 
relations. 

Though it is obvious that the deep 
scar left by the arbitrary imposition 
of the ad valorem tax in August, 1947, 
has not yet disappeared, the meeiing 
of the Anglo-American Film Council 
in April cleared the air on many vital 
issues. 

One of the recent developments 
about which I am particularly happy 
is the plan fer collaboration in the 
production of a number of films to be 
financed jointly by American com- 
panies and by ourselves, the distribu- 
tion rights being divided between us. 

It will be idle for would-be critics to claim at this point 
that this collaboration will result in the so-called “Amer- 
icanization of the British screen.” Nothing of the kind 
will happen. The pictures to be made in Britain will be 
British pictures in sense and character and execution. 
The valued advice and close cooperation of our American 
friends will, however, influence the acceptability of such 
films in the United States. 

There has been no change in our policy towards the 
exhibition of American films in Britain. I have always 
maintained that the screens of the world should be open 
to the best motion pictures from any country, and there 
will always be a ready welcome in Britain for the good 
Hollywood product. 

Most of all I hope that the future will bring the freeing 
of those restrictions which have hindered this interchange 
of product. In Britain we are hampered by economic 
problems which fortunately are not shared by the United 
States. 


In this day and age, Britain's difficulties are, unforta- 
nately, also America’s. When lean times come for British 
studios and British theatres, it is not long before the 
repercussions are felt across the Atlantic. Let us hope 
then that 1950 will be a year in which the problems of 
both our industries are squarely and sensibiy taced by 
those who have the welfare of the cinema at heart: that 
filmgoers all over the world will thereby be assured of 
the best entertainment that both of us can provide. 

They deserve nothing less. 








4. Arthur Rank 





Metro Production V.P. Dore Schary Sees Great 
Need for All-Industry Co-op—Or Else 


Hollywood. 

As they reflect the promise of the future, the most en- 
couraging developments of the past year were all in the 
sound direction of down-to-earth approach to fundamental 
industry problems. Nobody come up with a cure-all. 
Nor is anyone likely to in these com- 
plex times. But substantial, satisfy- 
ing gains were made by plain hard 
work and practical application of 
common sense to stubborn issues; 
substituting vigorous action for nebu- 
lous talk; increased mutual coopera- 
tion in the allied fields of production 
and exhibition; a return to imagina- 
tive showmanship in selling our prod- 
uct; respect for the intelligence of the 
American audience by the more care- 
ful selection of adult and provocctive 
story material. The result has shown 
in a consistent brightening of the pro- 
duction and boxoffice picture, and will continue to do so. 

Based on a calm analysis of the facts, reaffirmation of 
faith in ourselves and our medium has done much to elim- 
inate unreasonable fears We have learned to live with 
our problems, but instead of being everwhelmed by them, 
to regard them as a challenge. Skeptics have been forced 
into retreat, and if not quiescent, are certainly less vocal. 

The adjusted thinking and realignments of the past 
two years have been immeasurably beneficial. Progress 
is a train reaction. An economy established in one studio 
department will show right down the line. A motion 
picture which because of its stimulating theme brings out 
the occasional or non-moviegoer does much to build audi- 
ence, providing its entertainment values have general 














Dore Schary 


‘appeal as well. 


So long as the public backs its favorites by enthusiastic 
activity at the boxoffice, the so-called “star system” is as 
inevitable as the All-American football player. The pro- 
ducer and exhibitor, alike, cannot help but be conscious 
when they look at the grosses that certain star names 
and combinations of established personalities assure box- 
office. On the other hand, there are stories of unusual 
power and subject matter which attract attention regard- 


(Continued on next page) 
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Top Execs’ Symposium 


= Continued from page 5 


less of cast. These are invaluable incubators of future 
stars. So any discussion on this subject can only result 
in talking in circles. 

Previous reference to Hollywood's obligation to go all 
ovt in making hard hitting, daring and vital entertain- 
ment was predicated on the position that this can be ac- 
complished without deviation under the present Code. 
There is no subject worthy of being placed on the screen 
that cannot be made under the Code. It is elastic enough 
to provide for any theme which does not violate good 
taste. Conversely, any subject predicated on avoiding 
the Code must in essence be offensive. Tampering with 
the Code is a dangerous practice. ‘ 

A final thought. To quote the sage words of Benjamin 
Franklin, which were so often and ably paraphrased by 
Abraham Lincoln, “Yes, we must, indeed, all hang to- 
gether, or most assuredly we shall all hang separately.” 
Statistics show that only 6° of those who directly and 
indirectly earn their livelihood from the motion picture 
are in Hollywood. The many thousands who are a part of 
the very fiber of America, prominently involved in the 
business activity of every city, town or hamlet, have an 
equally vital stake in our industry. Each in measure has 
2n important share to contribute. All, working together 
toward the common goal, giving nothing less than their 
best effort in every working and thinking moment, will 
assure a bright and prosperous future for themselves and 
for an industry of which they can be proud, with no 
apologies to anyone. 








Loew's President, Nicholas M. Schenck, Avers 
Geod Pictures Create *Found’ Audiences 


The problems of any industry always revolve around 
fhe merit of the product and the prosperity of the in- 
dividual purse. In the entertainmen. business the prod- 
uct is always a variable, and when it is good the results 
are always good. One hears talk about 
the “lost audience,” but our attend- 
ance records at M-G-M do not reveal 
any lost audience to speak of, except 
in those areas where there has been 
a shrinkage in the family revenue. 
People like to go to the movies and 
they go if they can afford it. If there 
has been a “lost audience” due to a 
turning away from the motion picture 
theatres, we have not noticed it ap- 
preciably. 

The people who shop for enter- 
tainment are “lost” by poor pictures 
and also are “found” by good ones. 
As long as the studios keep u> a high standard of pro- 
duction there will be little falling off in attendance. If 
the companies can continue to improve the standard, as 
they are making every effort to do, there will be an in- 
crease in attendance. The mediu.. of motion pictures is 
accepted as the greatest entertainment medium. It is a 
solid commodity, and the success or failure of companies 
depends on management, which means the highest pos- 
sible quality at the lowest possible cost. 

Star names still have drawing power and they always 
will have. Most stars can increase the revenue on good 
pictures and some are so attractive that they even can 
show up well in poor ones. But it’s the story that counts, 
and a good story isn't well told without good perform- 
ances. Stars are usually stars because they have given 
good performances consistently. Companies only give the 
opportunity to players to become stars. They help develop 
their talent, but the public, in the last analysis, is re- 
sponsible for the star system. 

The Preduction Code hasn't interfered with the making 
of good pictures. In many ways it has helped make the 
pictures better by forcing some restraint of treatment and 
yoaterial on the producer. I have Leard blasts against the 
code, but I have yet to be convinced that the code isn’t 
# good idea from every point of view, artistic or com- 
mercial. 

As for the perennial complaint about pictures in cycles, 
there is this to say: In an industry that produces so many 
films there is bound to be a dupiication of effort by the 
various studios on themes that are in the air. Topical 
events, world movements, inspire similar conceptions. 

So far television hasn't hurt the boxoffice. Good pic- 
tures do good business as always. Nor will television de- 
crease the number of films to be produced. The great 
question as to whether Hollywood will produce for tele- 
vision can probably best be answered in this way. Holly- 
wood will produce for television when there is more profit 
in producing for it. At present television does not seem 
to be physically equipped to match theatre projection, nor 
ean it pay the cast of production necessary to make per- 
fected screen stories. 











Nick Schenck 


UA‘s Gradwell Sears Airs His Views on Cycles, 
Audiences, Video, Ete. 


At various times throughout the history of our business 
we have had a following which went to pictures because 
either they had nowhere else to go, or no other cheap 
form of divertisement on which to spend their money. 
During these lush times we are in- 
clined to forget that our public does 
have a sense of discrimination and 
sooner or later will display it. The 
“lost audience” has and, in my opin- 
ion, always will return to the theatre 
in the same proportion to which the 
picture-makers, both here and abroad, 
are able to offer them a diversity of 
pictures consistent with their discrim- 
ination. 

I am positive that this situation will 
correct itself more and more after di- 
vorcement becomes an actuality. .The 
“sure-seaters” have shown the way. 
The public is not now and never has been interested in 
the mechanics of the making or distribution of motion 
pictures. If you give the American people what they 
want, at a price they are willing to pay, and surroundings 
which are at least comfortable, their response is imme- 
| regardless of the ownership or location of the the- 
atre. 

The so-called “Star System” -has not disappeared nor 
will it disappear for years to come in America. We are a 
mation of hero worshippers from Lindbergh to Joe Di 














G. L. Sears 


Maggio; from Jack Dempsey to Joe Louis; from Man 
O’War to Citation, but apparently in the motion picture 
industry it takes us longer to find out our favorites are 
fading than it does in sports, politics and other more 
realistic segments of the American scene. 

The reason for the whopping success of certain so-called 
unusual themes was not so much the fact that the theme 
was unusual, but the subject matter was interesting and 
was presented with a fresh and imaginative viewpoint. The 
direction was clever with new faces who gave capable per- 
formances. : 

There is nothing wrong with the Production Code, and 
more particularly the way it is being administered. I 
have heard a story told in large gatherings, many a time 
in three different ways—charming and engagingly; dull 
and boringly; and indecent and lasciviously. The man 
who told the story first did so with a sense of timing, 
a sense of values, with consideration for the mentality of 
his audience and with considerable humor. The guy who 
was dull and boring had no reason telling stories in the 
first place: he should only listen. The last gent seem- 
ingly must have been scared by a French postcard early 
in life and never lost it. The same is true of making pic- 
tures under the Production Code. 

It’s a Degree of Appeal 

Cycles, in my opinion, are the result of the tack of 
creative initiative. I must get back to my story teller 
again. The good story teller comes up with 2 yarn which 
gets a real yak. If it is about a traveling salesman, a cow- 
boy, a hoodlum or a motion picture actress, everyone else 
is reminded of a story or at least a chain reaction sets 
in, and they try to think of one which will get as big 
a yak for them, so as a result you spend the next half 
hour listening to adaptations, versions or switches of the 
original story. Our picture-makers follow pretty much the 
same pattern. If “A” makes a successful picture about 
Negroes, Communists, backstage, discrimination, westerns, 
gangsters, secretaries, divorces, ad nauseum, then “B” 
does not have to develop a mental hernia to pull one out 
of the file. dust it off and put his stock company to work. 
So what do we get?—cycles, until somebody gets a new 
idea and then here we go again. 

On the subject of television, as far as I am concerned 
this is another way of selling soap, cigarets or Mau “Man 
Muntz. and as long as it carries the format of radio, pic- 
turemakers and theatre-owners have nothing to worry 
about. But if the video guys ever- get smart, Brother, 
look out! 


Skouras on Building New Audiences; 
TV's Relation to the Film B.O. 


Not only don't I agree that there is such thing as a 
“lost audience, *° but I think it is a misnomer, as well 
as bad psychology to say that adults do not attend motion 
pictures. On what facts and by what criteria is this 
premise projected? 

Of course attendance in theatres is 
not as good as it was in 1946 and 1947, 
but no one in his right mind in this 
industry expected it to continue on 
that level and under the impetus of 
wartime conditions. Anyway, Holly- 
wood is making progress toward en- 
larging its audience, and will continue 
to further widen and retain this audi- 
ence. 

I have said I do not agree with the 
premise as to adult absentees, but 
there is no question about our audi- 
ences having a more adult taste and 
requirements. Naturally any company makes pic- 
tures for boxoffice appeal, but a vast lot of attention is 
paid especially by us at 20th Century-Fox to these de- 
mands of the public for more mature subjects and to the 
entertainment qualities of such subjects. We are giving 
the public just that. 

The public taste today is more than ever aduit. 
and must continue to produce pictures of intelligence 
for people of all ages who do not want their intelligence 
insulted. The children’s matinee idea should be men- 
tioned as one important step in educating future or poten- 
tial new customers. 

In my opinion, this will always be a personality busi- 
ness. However, stars alone cannot attract the people un- 
less the pictures are strong in point of view. are realistic 
and have something to say and yet they must be told in an 
entertaining manner. 

I believe the blasters of the Production Code go too 
far in condemning it. I believe the Industry Code has 
been the means of saving our business. One must not 
think of motion pictures in the same light as a show pro- 
duced primarily for Broadway, the West End in London, 
and the Champs Elysees in Paris. 

Motion pictures are still the greatest entertainer of the 
family. The majority of the people not only in this coun- 
try. but the rest of the world, are clean-thinking, decent 
people, and if there were no code of any kind, I am afraid 
that many of our picture creators would overstep the 
bounds and offend more people than the number that this 
type of show might attract. Then we could really be wor- 
ried about a “lost audience.” I will go even further than 
that. Without the Production Code, I doubt whether our 
industry could have attained its present position of world- 
wide importance and influence. 

As to Cycles and “Problem” pictures, these are merely 
due, in my opinion, to the highly competitive nature of 
our business. These cycles must grow out of the fact that 
when stories are conceived much discussion takes place in 
various creative circles and the subject becomes known to 
other people. This is not coincidence. There is nothing 
that we can do or should do to stop it. 

There is no way of changing this because picture pro- 
ducers do not act in concert. 

For the present, | do not think that Television is hurt- 
ing the boxoffice to any noticeable extent. However, 
when the quality of television entertainment has im- 
proved, as it must, and when there are 15.000.000 sets in 
the homes of the public—15,000,000 or 20,000,000 home 
screens competing with the theatres—then these factors 
will most certainly have an effect. 

Exhibitors, however, must take this problem more seri- 
ously than they do at present. I am afraid that they are 
following in the footsteps of our predecessors in theatre 
entertainment, the same as the legitimate theatres and 
vaudeville which gave little notice or attention to the mo- 
tion pictures when they first came out. As a matter of 
fact, they ridiculed them and called them ‘flickers.” You 
know what happened. 

Through this great facility that television will give to 
us, enabling the same program to be shown at the same 
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time in 500 or more theatres, or even in thousands of 
them, these theatres will provide for their audiences un- 
heard of entertainment. They can have programs includ- 
ing the best Broadway shows, operas, the best artists, 
classical conductors like Toscanini, Stokowski, Mitropou- 
los; also men like Jack Benny, Bob Hope, Bing Crosby; 
the finest voices and greatest concerts. They can give 
entertainment that no theatre today can do on account 
of the expense. 

Moreover, they can provide entertainment that tele- 
vision itself cannot now dream of providing because of 
the economic problem involved. People will pay to go 
to the theatres to be entertained by the finest artists and 
the finest material ever made available te them. There 
are unlimited possibilities. 

However, I believe that if all theatre men are alert 
and vigilant, we can convert what might be a menace into 
a boon for our industry by adapting television to our 
purposes. 





Republic's Herb Yates Sees Good Product Only 
Antidote to Television's Inroads 


Hollywood. 

Generally speaking, I believe that 1950 will be a rea- 
sonably profitable year for the American motion picture 
industry, as a whole, because the producer and the ex- 
hibitor are working together, as never before, to reach a 
common objective. That objective is 
to increase motion picture attendance. 
I don’t think any one man in this in- 
dustry has all the answers to al! the 
problems, and can prognosticate ac- 
curately what is going to happen in 
our industry in the next few vears. 
Hollywood, in my opinion, is doing a 
better job in producing motion pic- 
tures whose themes have greater 
popular appeal, and the exhibitor is 
seliing pictures more intensively, and 
is using psychology in his sales ap- 
proach to the public. In other words, 
the entire industry is thinking as a 
unit, snd coordinating their efforts to meet public de- 
mands, to a degree never betore attained in all the years 
I've been in this industry. 

I believe that the so-called “lost audience” of motion 
pictures will be brought back through the medium of bet- 
ter pictures, which I believe are being made for the rank 
and file motion picture theatres, plus the wide field of 
16m films, which are making hundreds of thousands of 
people picture-conscious who otherwise would never at- 
tend regular theatres. The drive-in, too, has its place, 
because it is reaching new audiences, making a whole 
army of children film-minded at an earlier age than they 
woyld otherwise become. 
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Today the motion picture industry is trying to create new 
faces as it has done since its inception. There is always go- 
ing to be a star system in motion pictures, just as there is 
on the stage and in radio. The only pitfall the motion pic- 
ture industry has fallen into in this regard, is that it has 
sometimes moved a popular star into a bad role and a bad 
script to save a story which should never have been made 
into a picture. To me, honest and intelligent casting can 
avert a sudden drop in a star's popularity. 

In my opinion, there is no such thing as cycles. Public 
taste determines the type of picture which proves to be 
most popular. The industry should produce any type of 
picture which is in good taste. The question of prestige 
films, or limited audience pictures, is a matter which each 
producer must decide for himself. 

A big question is, what percentage of audience will 
television take away from the motion picture industry” 
It will take more people away from the theatres than can 
be replaced by the institutional work that is now being 
done by the industry, unless we unite and sell the ad- 
vantages of the motion picture over television entertain- 
sicat:~ 1f we do this, I still maintain that a good boxoffice 
picture, with a popular star, will draw better than any 
television attraction, for a long time to come. 


20th-Fox Production Chief Darryl F. Zanuck On 
“Cycles” and Global Production 
Hollywood 

In my way of thinking, there is nothing wrong with 
“Cycles,” however they may be criticized, because al! in- 
dustry moves along those lines, and therefore they are a 
natural symptom of progress. 

Of course, you can always overdo 
a good thing, and like fashions in 
dress, automobile design and other 
things affecting human taste, every- 
thing which waxes must in time wane. 
But competition dictates the rule 
which cycles inevitably follow. 

The newest trend in film cycles is 
Global Production. There you have a 
cycle which even the most carping 
critic can't complain about, because it 
offers an infinite variation of theme, 
background action and story. But it 
definitely is a trend. 

I feel that 20th Century-Fox is the 
leader in this cycle. Our company started it with “Prince 
of Foxes” which we filmed in toto in Italy. And with “The 
Black Rose.” “Two Corridors East” and “Night and the 
City” already in the cutting room, we are in the lead 
numerically in global production. 

Our company intends in 1950 to continue production on 
foreign shores on an even larger scale. For instance we 
have a story the locale of which is Australia, and will 
send a company there to shoot it. “Lydia Bailey” wil! be 
made in the West Indies, “No Highway,” the Neville Shute 
novel, will be made in Canada and Britain, and a story to 
be filmed in Shanghai is hanging fire because of the revo- 
lutionary situation there. 

Hollywood makes pictures for the whole world and 
therefore should consider the whole world as a shooting 
location. This, I believe, will be a stimulus to the box- 
office both here and abroad. 

This venturesome spirit of broadening the screen's hori- 
zons shouid help to counteract the lag in theatre attend- 
ance which is one of today’s vexing problems. Films of 
this type will have an appeai for adult as well as younver 
audiences, because they help to satisfy the yearning for 
foreign travel which so many older members of the public 
have and cannot bring to realization. 

All these things together will, in my opinion, reinvig- 
orate the screen. On these I base my confidence in 4 
healthier situation for the year to come. 
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ow One-Man Public Relations 
Sneakers Achieve a Lot 


By CLARENCE BROWN 
(Metro Producer-Director ) 


Hollywood. 

It is remarkable that of all the 
organized programs which have 
been suggested from time to time 
as a means of garnering improved 
public rela- 
tions for the 
industry, the 
one that is 
really working 
is a voluntary 








but unorgan- 
ized trend 
which has 
more and 
more key 
e xecutives 
speaking be- 


fore profes- 
sional groups. 

Manv of the leaders of our in- 
dustry have arrived at the same 
conelusion independently but si- 
multaneously. 

There is no central committee 
which arranges speaking dates. No 
one calls up anyone else and asks 
him to address any certain public 
body. No one has to report back 
to his studios just how many pub- 


Clarence Brown 


ie addresses he made during out- 


of-town location or business trips. 
No one writes anyone else's 
speeches. 

But nevertheless, sparked by 
men like Dore Schary who will 
make a long series of public ap- 
pearances before key groups across 
the country early next year, and 
Mervyn LeRoy, Cecil B. DeMille, 
and others, an industry-wide pub- 
lic relations project is in full 
swing. 

The motion picture industry has 
its own peculiar problems and 
slants just-like any other major 
industry has. Other big busi- 
ness has for years followed a 
public relations policy of having 
its most important men appear be- 
fore business and _ professional 
groups to explain that industry's 
point of view on current issues. 

Ben Fairless of the steel indus- 
try, Rockefeller in oil, and many 
other key figures feel that it is suf- 
ficiently important for them to 
hold up their work and take time 
to get out and personally speak be- 
fore public gatherings. It took the 
motion pictures a lo ‘ime to 
learn this, Lot it is i evident 
that this sort of enterprise is one 


of the most fruitful channels open | 


to us in the matter of furthering 
the public relations of the picture 
business as a whole. 

It is, in fact, of the greatest im- 
portance that as many civic and 
professional leaders as _ possible 


desirable razzle-dazzle and help 


the boxoffice, but it is at least just | 


as important, if not much more so, 


'How Dana Andrews 


‘By MAJOR BARNEY OLDFIELD 


| 
‘ 
i 
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Shills For a (Snake) 
Milkman Down in Ga. 


Waycross, Ga. 
Ever since 1941, Dana Andrews 


‘has been a shill here for a milk- 


that the perhaps unglamorous but | 


important creative executive and 
other administrative figures in our 
business get out and personally sell 
the American business man our 
point of view. 


It will clear up a lot of public 
confusion regarding Hollywood: it 
will defeat and overcome unfavor- 
able publicity with which we are 
plagued seemingly through no fault 
of our own, and most significantly, 
it will interest people in buying 
more and more of our one product 
—screen entertainment. 





JUDGE GRANTS $1,090 
PAY CUT TO BALABAN 


Barney Balaban, prez of the new 
Paramount production-distribution 
company, will take a $1,000 weekly 
paycut under an order granted by 
Federal judge Sylvester J. Ryan 
Court has approved a settlement 
of minority stockholder actions 
against both Balaban and Para- 
mount which calls for the cut in 
addition to an agreement by the 
prexy to sign a three-year em- 
ployment ticket. 

In okaying the deal, court 
tagged the chances of a successful 
battle by stockholders as ‘“ex- 


tremely light."” Compromise does 
not “sacrifice any substantial 
rights of the stockholders or cor- 


poration,” opinion said. On the 
question of awarding costs or at- 
torney fees, court reserved judg- 
ment. 

Some $1,000,000 in convertibfe 
notes have been switched to com- 
mon stock by Balaban under the 
terms of the settlement. Another 
$1,000,000 in notes are unaffected 
by the pact. 

Original transaction attacked by 
the suit gave Balaban the right to 
lend Par $2,000,000 in return for 
the notes convertible at $12.50 per 
share. Par’s prexy, in turn, bor- 
rowed the money from the First 
Nationai Bank of Chicago. 





Vidor to Metro 
Hollywood. 


Charles Vidor, freed from his 
contract battles with Columbia, 
,checked into Metro on a one-pic- 
ture director deal. 

Picture is “Running of ‘the 
Tide,” with Luther Davis scripting 


Waycross, the last gasp of Geor- 
gia, and step- 


the  sandspit 
sticking out 
into an ocean 
calling itself 


BWagida fe an 
* e674 ove, ao wae 


the main traf- 
ficway for 
those whe flee 
the winter 
snows like an 
epidemic. 
Oldfield _it is also 

sitting uncer- 
tainly on the edge of one of na- 
ture’s most awesome monstrosities. 
the silent Okefenokee (land of 
the trembling earth) swamp, which 
like all places once touched by 
Hollywood, has been turned into a 
tourist trap 





Major 


The start came when Vereen Bell 


wrote a book called “Swamp Wa- 
ter.” which fascinated Hollywood 
to the extent of rounding up a 
couple of guys named Dana An- 
drews and Walter Brennan. there- 
atter going intn tie Vecinescs of 
black, mirror-like water dankly 


grown to cypress and tangled vines 
to make a film 

Almost a decade has passed since 
the script was formed up. but a 
full hundred miles in all highwayed 
directions from Okefenokee are 
lavish signboards which won't let 
a driver forget he’s approaching it 
Once he hits the main gate, he is 
greeted by a chained-up brown 
bear, more often than not asleep, 
and a gateman who is perpetu- 
ally on the phone talking away his 
loneliness—stooping, of ¢otirse, 
long enough to extract $1.20 per 
from those who want to intrude on 
the reptilian vermin in their native 
haunts. 

Hollywood rears its magnetic in- 
fluence shortly by a signboard up 
over a rotting alligator boat, which 
was “used by Dana Andrews in the 
movie, ‘Swamp Water’.” A motor- 
boat ride takes 20 minutes to wind 
through the meager water trails 
around the area, making a high- 
light of the sectors in which the 
film company workers toiled and 
sweat for a celludoidal harvest. 


| The famous skull, from Skull Lake 
had too many trees between it and 


the water route, so the traditional 
Geergian out was taken. It was 
easier to bring the skull out to 
mount it on a handy post tnan it 
was to cut a way into its original | 
location. The skull made the trip, 
and saved wear and tear on axe 








ping stone to) 


hear our motion picture spokes- 
men such as Schary. For some 
reason never quite clear to me, 
most people don't associate Holly- 
weed and level headed business ' 

administration. They think of it 

more in terms of opulent, extrav- 

agent make-believe, and not as a 

hard-hitting business operation 

involving millions upon millions of 

dollars in investments. 

The stars may carry the glamor 
element of picture-making with 
their public appearances, but the 
bulk of the American people— 
the educators, the leaders, the | 
clergy, the pivotal figures in every | 
community who influence the pub- | 
lic’s attitude—are much more im-_ 
pressed by the public appearances 
of our executives. 

Even the smaller professional 
and business groups are well worth 
our time. They can be very im- | 
portant friends indeed. From per- 
sonal experience I have found the 
'-sponses highly gratifying in con- | 
nection with appearances I have 
made before small town Chambers 
of Commerce and similar limited 
kroups while I was filming on |lo- 
cation in Florida in connection 
with “The Yearling,” in Mississippi 
©) “Intruder in the Dust” and on 
o\ er location junkets. 

‘he people we want to get to are 
4 centrated in such organizations. 
* 'S worth more to us to sell our 
| of goods to one leader than to 
-" followers, because the one lead- 
*r will influence 50 followers. 
or another illustraticn, 100 
“l children can see tneir fa- 
‘te western star in person at t" e 
al theatre and it will not be as 
‘portant to us as if one school 
- ‘Netpal attended his weekly Ko- 
“rian luncheon and heard a Holly- « .. ar annsneceancneeatiec ti 
“ood executive speak. The princi- 
pal is the pivotal man. 

Slar appearances create a lot of | 


handles and backs. “Ol Moose,” 
(Continued on page 50) ' 


the Esther Forbes novel for a 
March start. 
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Washington. 


The American motion picture ' 


industry is the world’s 
exporter 

If that sounds like a mouthful, 
ee a 
think it’s a 
valid claim by 
two counts 
one is busi- 
ness-wise, the 
other ideolog- 
ical. Both are 
important in 
their impact 
on America’s 
role as world 
leader. 

On the busi- 
ness side, the 
American film industry is head and 
shoulders the leading exporter in 
percentage of sales abroad. 

Other industries consider them- 
selves big exporters if they seil 
8 to 10° of their products abroad 
Few major industries run higher, 
most are lower. But the American 
motion picture industry makes 
more than one-third of its gross 
sales outside the United States 

No other industry today is so de- 
pendent on the foreign market 
This has not always been true 
Ever since our industry burst from 
a few sunlighted sets into a big 
business, it has geared itself for 
the world market. Through the 
years, its products moved around 
the world in almost leisurely fash- 
ion. But up to end of World War I! 
the foreign market was regarded 
by some as a sort of “gravy” field 

The war's end changed all that 
The “gravy” became the life blood 
of an industry. 

At a time when the industr: 
found it could not depend solely 
on the domestic market. if .was 
confronted with a staggering and 
growing array of quotas, taxes and 
restrictions. Shattered economies 
were the rule everywhere 


The American film industry was 
faced with this poser of a problem 
How could it economically keep 
films flowing around the world— 
a project considered of prime im- 
portance by the United States Gov- 
ernment, as well as by the industry 
itself? How was it to get paid for 
its pictures, which were never 
more popular with people every- 
wnéres “a 

The future of the industry was 
very largely dependent on a mar- 
ket which at best was a gamble in 
a dollar-destitute world. 

This was the time when 


greatest 
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Projecting the American Idea 
Around the World Makes U.S. Pix 
A Very Worthwhile Export Biz 


By ERIC JOHNSTON 
(President, Motion Picture Association of America) 


American motion picture industry 
put on striped pants and almost 
overnight became a world diplo- 
mat. The days of leisurely, almost 
casual trading abroad were at an 
end Nesctiaticns now hed te be 
carried on with governments, 
heads of state, cabinets. Foreign 
Affairs came to mean more than a 
potential title for a picture. It be- 
came reality. 


The whole structure and think- 
ing of the industry were changed. 
To meet new and difficult postwar 
problems, the Motion Picture Ex- 
port Assn. was established under 
the Webb-Pomerene Act. This al- 
lows American film companies to 
operate together in countries where 
individual operation is impossible. 
A whole welter of new problems 
growing out of the war made this 
kind of operation imperative. For 
the first time, the industry ran into 
such problems as military occupa- 


tion, state-sanctioned monopolies 
aud the special problems created 
by the nationalization of native 


film industries in the countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain 


The Motion Picture Association 
itself underwent changes because 
of the new, vital accent on foreign 
affairs. Its International Depart- 
ment was expanded and broadened. 
Its staff became traveling diplo- 
mats, with passports stock equip- 
ments. Plans now are under way 
to open new offices in key coun- 
tries around the world. 

Unthawing the film industry’s 
frozen assets abroad has become a 
matter of endless diplomatic jock- 
eving. Special! deals must be made 
with many foreign countries in or- 
der to obtain dollars for our pic- 
tures 

This puts a premium on ingenu- 
ity and enterprise. In Finland, for 
example, we have spent some of 
our blocked kroner-.to print thou- 
sands of Bibles in English, using 
Finnish labor and raw materials. 
The Bibles were then sold in the 
United States for dollars 

We have purchased raw mate- 
rials in one country, with our na- 
tive currency, then had them man- 
ufactured into finished products in 
still another country. again using 
native currency and labor. The 
manufactured products  subse- 
quently are sold in hard currency 
areas for dollars. 

The list is endless and so, Itt 
seems, is the problem. if the Amer- 
ican film industry is to remain the 
great export industry it is—busi- 
ness-wise — the diplomatic jockey- 
ing has only begun. 











l Films Export Ideas S| 


The success of this diplomacy 
will also influence the future of 
the American film industry as the 
greatest exporter of ideas. In this, 
every American has a stake. 

The American motion picture, of . 
couse, is primarily an entertain- 
ment medium. But each film ex- 
exporter of freedom and the ex- 
package of freedom and democracy 





| for the world to unwrap. 


Our pictures tell the best and 
worst about us, and give foreign 
audiences an objective appraisal. 
In contrast, Soviet films give only 
a one-sided view of Russia and 
people everywhere are quick to 
catch the difference. Because our 
films are free from any conscious 
propaganda, people flock to see our 
pictures and stay away from Rus- 
sian films. 

Every time I travel abroad I 
come back more convinced that the 
American motion picture is the 
most vital link remaining between 
the democratic world and the shut- 
tered world behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Our pictures penetrate areas 
beyond the reach of any other 
democratic medium of expression. 

But American films are seen by 
millions of people every week. 
Wherever our pictures are in com- 
petition with Soviet films, the peo- 
ple choose the Americah motion 
picture. The choice is between the 
exporter of reedom and the ex- 
porter of tyranny. 

The American motion picture 
industry, truly, has become the 
world’s greatest exvorter of ideas— 
American ideas, of freedom and 
democracy. 

And that’s an export business 
worth keeping alive. 
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“to make one that peopie won't see. 








‘DUMMY IN THE HOUSE 


By CLAUDE BINYON 

















Hollywood. 

I. am the father of an eight-year-old girl who is a ven- 
triloquist. I don’t know whether to announce this proudly 
or with head bowed, because it is a sudden fact which 
eaught me with no preconceived notions. It is like being 
informed by the American Association 
of the International Association of As- 
sociations that you have been selected 
as the man most likely to. 

Barbara is a healthy, bright, per- 
sonable child of eight, and she has 
considered and rejected careers as a 
dancer. school teacher, bus driver 
and wife. We discussed these possi- 
bilities frankly and at length, and 
Barbara weighed my words fairly 
even though she was not always in- 
fluenced by them. The matter of 
becoming a wife was brought to a 
head by the boy, himself, who de- 
manded a yes or no before he was carted off to camp 
for the summer. Barbara decided it was silly to become 
engaged to a boy who wouldn't trust her while he was 
out of town. ) 

Her decision to become a ventriloquist was every bit 
as basic. We were watching a television performance by 
a very attractive young ventriloquist and her dummy, and 
the dummy was running a poor second as the center of 
attraction. “How much does she make?”, Barbara asked 
thoughtfully. I had read that the young lady was earning 
$1,000 a week. “She’s not very good,” said Barbara. “She 
makes you watch herself too much.” She got up and 
turned her back to the set. “I'm going te be a good ven- 
triloquist,” she announced. 

Her mother and I looked at each other blankly. if 
your daughter tells you she is going to drive a fire engine 
you can smile patronizingly, because you have a pretty 
good hunch that you will never have to face that problem. 
But this time there wasn’t even an opportunity to decide 
if there was anything to smile about. “Will you buy me 
a dummy tomorrow?” asked Barbara. “I'll pay you back 
when I'm working.” 

“I don’t know the first thing about buying a dummy,” 
I said lamely. “Are you really serious about being a ven- 
triloquist?” Barbara’s voice suddenly became high- 
pitched and nasty. “Of course she’s serious,” snarled the 
voice, “and if you don’t buy her a dummy you're just a 
mean cld man.” 

I stared at my own flesh and blood. 
learn to do that?” I asked. Barbara smiled sweetly. 
now,” she said. “Will you please buy me a dummy?” 

The next morning Barbara and I faced the proprietor 
of a magic store in Hollywood. “We would like to buy a 
dummy,” I said. 

“A dummy for a ventriloquist,” sajd Barbara. 
the ventriloquist.” 

“You don’t buy a vent dummy,” said the proprietor. 
“You have one made—if the man will make it.” 

“Why wouldn’t he make it?” I asked. 

“He doesn’t like to waste his time,” said the proprietor. 
“If he decides your little girl has no talent he just won't 
make a dummy for her.” 

“I have talent,” said Barbara flatly. 
fer me.” 

The next day the dummy-maker accepted us for an in- 
terview. He was a thin, tired man with sensitive hands 
and he studied Barbara closely. “There's a lot of work 
in making a duramy,” he said at last, “and I don't like 
Are you sure you're 
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“When did vou 
“Just 


“I'm 


“He'll make one 


going to be a ventriloquist?” 

“I already am,” said Barbara. “I want a dummy 
that looks like me, only with prettier hair. I want people 
to think maybe she’s my sister, only they won't be sure.” 

“She'll cost you $45,” said the dummy-maker, “With 
eyes side-to-side she'll be $55.” 

“That's al! right,” se‘d Barbara. “Ill take eyes side- 

“How long has she 


to-side.” 

The dummy-maker turned to me. 
been studying ventriloquism?” he asked. “I don’t know,” 
I said. “She just mentioned it last night.” 

Four weeks later we returned for a fitting. Proudly 
the dummy-maker brought out his creation, and Barbara 
put her in position and fumbled in back, and slowly the 
dummy’s head turned to look at her. Barbara's eyes 
filled with tears. You would think that maybe they were 
sisters, only you couldn't be sure. 

“I'm very happy to meet you, Carole Christmas,” said 
Barbara. “I think you're beautiful.” 

“Of course I'm beautiful,” snapped Carole. “And if 
you don’t take real good care of me I won't talk for you.” 
Barbara turned to me. “Did you hear her?” she asked 
excitedly. “She talked!” 

“Why shouldn't I talk?” shrilled Carole. 
much alive as you are—and smaricr.” 

I was staring at the dummy with a strange feeling of 
foreboding, but I managed a fatherly smile. 

“She's not very polite, is she?,” I said to Barbara. 

“Tell that funny looking man to shut up,” snapped 
Carole. 

“He's not funny looking,” said Barbara. 
father.” 

“You poor girl,” said Carole. 

“That will be $55,” said the dummy-maker, smiling. 

I gave him the money and we went out to my car— 
the three of us—with Carole hurling insults at me and 
Barbara defending me stoutly. 
in hope she'll like your mother,” I said finally to Bar- 

a. 

“I do, too,” said Barbara gleefully, “but I'm afraid we're 
going to have trouble.” 

She knew what she was talking about. Despite Bar- 
bara’s heroic efforts Carole Christmas has developed into 
the most ungracious child who has ever entered our home. 
She frightens young audiences with threats and sudden 
shouts, and she has nothing but derisive contempt for 

all members of the household. 


And through all this Barbara pleads with her little 
— to be sweet and kind and considerate, but to no 
ava 

As I said, I'm the father of a ventriloquist, and I don’t 
quite know how to feel about it. 


“I'm just as 


“And he’s my 


If You Must Quote Yourself, Be 
Sure To Blame It on Somebody Else 


(According to Shakespeare, Me and Many Others) 
By HARRY RUBY 
Hollywood. 


All of my life I have been modest, retiring and self- 
effacing. Only those who know me can deny that state- 
ment. I deplore immodesty or any kind of exaggerated 
outward show. Of the many forms immodesty takes, the 
one I hold tc be in the most exe- 
crable taste is self-quotation. If there 
is anything worse, it is the practice 
of referring to oneself in the third 
person; as a well-known news com- 
mentator, who shall be nameless, does 
when he says: they're not put- 
ting anything over on Heatter.”’ 

I just cannét abide the kind of per- 
son who says: “Did you hear what I 
said to so-and-so yesterday?” then 
proceeds to quote himself. ‘It is 
something I never do, except when I 
am with people). I will admit, how- 
ever, that not quoting oneself does 
work a hardship on peopie—like myself—who happen to 
have been endowed with that rare gift for being able to 
say clever things. 

Human nature being what it is, and it’s been that way 
for a long time, it is understandable that when a feller 
does something worthwhile he wants others to know it. A 
few years ago I worked out a scheme for getting my kudos 
in an oblique way. Instead of saying. “Did you hear what 
I said to so-and-so?” | attribute my own sayings to some- 
body else. This accomplishes the twofold purpose of 
remaining modest while, at the same time, not depriving 
others of the pleasure of hearing my bon mots. 

For instance: after dinner, when the lads and I have 
repaired to my study for a smoke and some intellectual 
chit-chat, I manage somehow to veer the talk around to 
the subject of people who fuss so much and do so little. 
Very casually I say: “John Stuart Mill described that 
kind of persons so well when he said: ‘He moves a moun- 
tain to dislodge a pebble!’” If the reaction is favor- 
able, I add: “Say what you like, you gotta hand it to those 
Englishmen when it comes to saying brilliant things.” 

When I am with someone who is discouraged, despond- 
ent—in fact, so low that he is thinking of using a straight 
razor tor purposes other than shaving, [| tell him that I 
know exactly how he feels; that I have felt the same way 
many times. Then, for further comfort and solace, I quote 
Voltaire: “The best bridge between despair and hope is a 
good night’s sleep.” This never fails to go over with a 
bang, and Voltaire comes off very well. 

When, through my humble efforts, the talk turns from 
nuclear fission to the subject of pests who, without know- 
ing the merit of your dentist, insist that their dentist is 
better, or try to make you give up your brand of tobacco 
in favor of their brand, I toss off the following bit of 
verse, which I credit to Ingoldsby: 

“The man doesn't live, 
"Cause he ain't yet be born, 
Who doesn't think his’n 

Is better than your’n.” 

If I happen to be in a pedantic mood, I go so far as to 
tell my listeners that the little gem can be found on 
page 285 of Ingoldby’s Legends. I know this is taking a 
chance, but so far no one has bothered to check. 

I have found, through many years of experience, that 
people are impressed by ancient names; and that the 
more obscure the name is, the more they are impressed. 
There is a mysticism about anything that is very old. Be- 
sides, people assume that anything that has come down to 
us from out of the deep past must be good. When the talk 
concerns the matter of feeling sorry for others who dre 
in a sorry plight, I pin the following on the Chinese phi- 
losopher, Lao Tse, or one of his Greek contemppraries, 
Thales: “Sympathy for others is subconscious self-pity.” 
Invariably it is admitted by all that the ancient Greek—or 
Chinese—philosophers, depending upon which one I use, 
knew all there was to know and had infinite wisdom. 

I have been working for weeks on a new epigram. I 
am not going to rush it; I am geing to take plenty of time 
with it. This one must be the finest thing I have ever 
done, because it'li have to be worthy of me and Shake- 
speare. 














Harry Ruby 








X-RAY MARKED THE SPOTS 











Until the war's closing days, both the U. S. and the 
Nazis engaged in a cold war in Argentina’s neutral 
territory. Propaganda—films, books, newspapers— 
was the vital weapon. 

We sought constantly to blockade their material. 

Yet, somehow, they managed to smuggle in minia- 
ture size film negatives. From these they made and 
distributed ‘scores of prints on bulky positive film, 
imported before the war in anticipation of shortages. 

Late in 1943, a group of U. S. film men in Buenos 
Aires learned where the Nazis had secreted their posi- 
tive film. It was a bonded Argentine warehouse. 

A pro-Allied employee managed to get the Ameri- 
cans in and show them the cache on one promise: 
Nothing could be done that would ever give the 
Germans the slightest hint anyone had so much as 
disturbed the dust on their cases. 

-_— the Germans get away with it was impos- 
e. 

Yet we were forbidden to even put a finger on the 
boxes. What would you have done? 

The film boys in B.A. thought fast on this one. 
Finally, one of them got the representative of a medi- 
cal supply firm in on the act. 

Together they rolled portable X-ray machines near 
the boxes. 

Plugging into a nearby outlet. we turned on the 
invisible, penetrating rays, first from one side, then 
from the other. The boxes were not even touched. 
But when the Nazis went to make prints, they dis- 
covered, as every lens fan should know, that X-rays, 
though leaving no trace as to source, cloud film so 
badly, it’s useless. 

The Germans, however, so far as is known, never 
did learn how their stock went bad. —Ray Josephs. 





Of FDR and the Atom 


___— By ROBERT TROUT————__! 


In choosing my favorite story, I've come across two 
of various local and times. One harks back to the 
days when I was accompanying President Roosevelt on 
an election campaign. 

At a middle west town, when the train pulled into 
the station, I announced, in customary fashion, “In 
a few minutes, ladies and gentlemen, the President 
will appear or the rear platform of the train and 
begin speaking.” 

I waited, but Mr. Roosevelt did not appear. I then 
spoke desperately for 15 minutes until the train 
pulled out. 

Later on the President explained to a group of re- 
porters, “I'd been listening to Trout on the radio, 
heard him introduce me—and then I just wanted to 
see what would happen if the President failed to 
make an appearance.” 

The second story, which brings us up to date 
and then some, happened while I was going over 
quotes sent in by the listening audience of the “Who 
Said That?” quiz. We had asked for quotes on “The 
Atom,” and after pouring through hundreds of en- 
tries, I spied one from Dr. H. D. Bruner of the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. Here, I thought, 
will be something significant. I found that Dr. Bruner 
had submitted two quotes, of which he said, “So 
far as I am concerned they represent the whole story 
of the thing.” 

My anxiety mounted. The first quote was Profes- 
sor Einstein's short but loaded remark, “E = mC’.” 
The second quote was by one Colonel Stoopnagle who 
was asked, “Why would anybody want to split an 
atom?” 

His classic reply, which tickled the Oak Ridge sci- 
entist was: “We!!, you can never tell when somebody 
will come in and ask for half an atom.” 


It Says Here 


By MAX SHULMAN 


A number of near-sighted people, mistaking me for 
Betty Smith, have been asking me what the difference is 
between magazine editors and book editors. The answer is 
simple. Magazine editors butcher your manuscripts by 
themselves; book editors make you a 
party to the carnage. 

A magazine editor will buy your 
story, then take his antic blue-pencil 
and coarsen your subtleties, deaden 
your dialog, earth-bind your poetry, 
bowdlerize your spice, conventionalize 
your plot, and knock the points off 
your jokes. All this he does by him- 
self, and you don’t know about it un- 
til you see the story in the magazine. 

A book editor on the other hand, 
while just as inimical to your prose, 
does not massacre your manuscript 
himself; he lets you do it. Inducing 
an author to commit literary infanticide is not as difficult 
as it might seem. 

Here's the technique. A book editor reads your manu- 
script and instead of cutting and rewriting, he makes neat 
check marks beside certain passages and writes little notes 
in the margin. Little things like this: “This development 
‘Ss HOt germane”; or “Tliis scctiva weeds reorienting to the 
whole.” Things like that. Then he sends the manuscript 
back to you. 

You look at these marginal notes for a long time. A 
helpless feeling comes over you. The spring goes out of 
your nerve-ends. At length you rise and go over to your 
dictionary. It doesn't help. You think maybe a bigger 
dictionary might do the trick. You go out and buy Web- 
ster’s Unabridged. That doesn’t help either, plus you've 
got a mild hernia from carrying it home. 

For several days you put off phoning the editor. After 
all, you don’t want him thinking you're a dope. But finally 
you have to call him. “Look,” you say, “I don't want to 
seem ungrateful for your criticisms. They were extremely 
valuable. But there are a coupie of things I wish you'd 
clear up for me.” 

“Sure, Jim,” says the editor genially. Your name hap- 
pens to be Ed. 

“On Page 276,” you say, “what did you mean by ‘re- 
orienting’ that section.” 

“Oh, that,” says the editor. “I simply meant that you 


eaee try to make it meaningful in terms of what happens 
er. 


“But that’s the last page in the book,” . “Noth- 
ing happens later.” — 

“Of course,” says the editor. 
happens earlier.” 

“Oh,” you say. “You mean the part where the hero 
kills the grocer when he’s robbing the delicatessen?” 

“Yes,” says the editor. “That's it.” 

“But what's wrong with that?” you say. 

“It seemed to me a false note in the dynamics of the 
book,” says the editor. . 

“The what?” you say. 

“The dynamics,” Says the editor. 

You think for a minute. “Would it help the dynamics 
if I had the grocer kill the hero?” you say. 

“Yes,” says the editor. “That's the kind of re-channeling 
that’s indicated.” 

“Re-channeling?” you say. 

“Of the narrative stream,” says the editor. 

“But don’t you remember?” you say. “The grocer is 
paralyzed, and besides his wife won't let him keep a gun 
in the store. She's a Qucker.” 

“Oh, yes,” says the editor. 
about the grocer’s wife. 
me.” 

“She's the here’s mother,” you say. 

“Well, it's been swell talking to you,” scys the editor. 
“Don't hesitate to call on me if you run into any more 
troube. Goodbye.” 

And this, good friends, is how editors get authors to 
louse up their own books. Next vear, if my hea th per- 
mits, I will tell what producers do to playwrights. 























Max Shulmas 


“I meant in terms of what 


“I meant to speak to you 
She seems rather gratuitous to 
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Hollywood’s most tragically for- 
gotten star of the past was not 
an actor. It wasn’t someone who 
invented the motion picture pro- 
jector or syn- 
thesized cellu- 
loid. it wasn't 
even a person. 

No Lady in 
Black lays flo- 
ral wreaths on 
its grave. No 
memorial 
marks its last 
resting place. 
But it cradled 
genius and 
spawned a 
spirit that pre- 4 
sumably will spark better motion 
pictures forever. 

It was your old friend, the low- 
ly, but vital, two-reel comedy. 

It not only belonged to an era— 
the era belonged to it. Every stu- 
dio in Hollywood could well afford 
to erect a stone tablet marking its 
demise. Its passing not only left 
a void in our folk culture, but, 
more to the point, its absence quite 
possibly reduced general movie 
theatre attendance. 

This last and sourest effect 
was created indirectly and over a 
long period of time. Theatre pa- 
trons didn’t conscicusly and sud- 
denly start boycotting theatres 
which didn’t include two-reel come- 
dies on all their programs. But 
the two-reelers did represent a 
bright, though insane, interlude in 
every movie program during 
which the customers lived for a 
few minutes in a frantic, impossi- 
ble, but highly amusing world of 
violent comedy. 

A Museum Piece | 

We now have an entire genera- 
tion of theatregoers who never saw 
an honest-to-goodness two-reeler. 
They have never been convulsed 
by the corny, but irresistibly funny 
spectacle of Jimmy Finlayson, at- 
tired in striped trousers and a cut- 
away as the town banker, getting 
a custard pie in the face. 

Nowadays the two-reel comedy 
is a museum piece. It has been 
overtaken by the most terrible fate 
that can befall any entertainment 
form: it has become “quaint.” 
However, this doesn't mean that 
the two-reeler, crashed to earth, 
shall not rise again. It could 
emerge from its tomb in a modi- 
fied and possibly modernized form. 
Its ghost could still rout a lot of 
boxoffice blues if it was revived 
to the extent that the customers 
could expect to see it somewhere 
on every movie bill. 


This is no point for a discussion 
of the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of the double-bill!. 
Some exhibitors find it a great 
business builder; some find it a 
necessary evil, and some entire 
States get along without it quite 
well. There you are. But for sure, 
apart from the pros and cons of 
the double-bill problem, the two- 
reeler would do a great deal to re- 


— the absence of the second fea- 
ure. 


The comedy shorts never got 
much of a buildup on the marquees 
or in the ads, but they were pow- 
erful boxoffice just the same, be- 
cause they were integrally a part 
of going to a movie. They were 
like newsreels in that it wasn’t nec- 
essary to advertise them; they 
were always there. At most, the 
ads said only “plus comedy.” 

Despite the fact that they have 

ecome anachronisms, the two- 
Teelers are still pretty funny screen 
fare. Observe that the audiences 
in special revival theatres or other 
Unorthodox houses where oldtime 
comedies are shown find them 
very amusing. The patrons may | 
laugh AT oldtime dramas, but they | 
on laugh WITH oldtime come- | 

Ss. 


| __—* Proving Grounds , 


Ridiculous as they were, they 
were the proving grounds for a 
yealth of talent not only in acting 
ut in direction and other phases | 
of movie-making. The list of pres- 
—— topflight directors and pro- 
Pe who served their appren- 
ae and learned the-ropes of 
clr trade in the custard pie 
School is long and illustrious. 


In addition to so many of the 
reat comedians like Harold Lloyd, 
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The Oldtime 2-Reel Comedy 
As a Talent Proving Ground 


By LLOYD BACON 
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many another star, including 
names ranging from Gloria Swan- 
son to Bing Crosby, got their start 
in the two-reelers. With this field 
of entertaintment all but complete- 
ly dead, a certain source of new 
talent is being denied the screen. 


Moreover, the old comedies had 


vigor and animation in their ap- | 
| proach to telling their stories on 


the screen. They were conceived 
and executed with a profound re- 


|spect and appreciation for the cam- 
era itself. 


They weren't plays put 
They were probably the 
“purest” motion pictures ever 
made. They both incubated and 
reflected a peculiar genius of their 


on film. 


| own. 


There is a growing cult of de- 
votees of the old silent comedies. 
Quite possibly this will become a 
vogue within the next few years. 
Already sentimental historians are 
referring to them as_ valuable 
Americana and as one of our great- 
est national contributions to the 
folk arts 

For me their gradual decline 
leaves other more immediate voids. 
These are the void in the ranks of 
truly great comedy stars, the void 
in the lineup of future directors 
and other artisans of the movie- 
making craft, and the void in the 
line at the ticket box down at the 
corner theatre. 





Engineers Change Tag 
To Include TV Workers 


Society of Motion Picture Engi- 
this week voted to change 
the organization’s name to Society 
of Motion Picture and Television 
Engineers, thereby confirming a 
move that had been suggested by 
the society’s board last June. In 
announcing the switch in tags, prez 
Earl I. Sponable declared the or- 
ganization will launch an all-out 
drive to attract TV engineers into 
joining 

Name was changed, Sponable 
said, because of the increased mu- 
tual interests and activities of en- 
gineers in films and TV. He noted 
the organization has already devel- 
oped a special test film for use by 
video engineers and has a brief 
pending before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for the as- 
signment of frequency channels 
specifically for theatre TV. 


neers 


Hollywood. 
The first time I trekked to Hol- 
lywood, I met with a banker who 
| told me: 


“I'm going out there to see if I 
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he was getting along with his pri- 
mer classes in finance. He said: 
“I marvel at the efficiency and 





Rupert Hughes —-- 


economy of the motion picture 
people. I never realized before 
what difficulties they are up 
against. They’re miracle-workers.” 


The countless problems that mo- 
tion pictures are up against are lit- 
tle understood eisewhere. And 
they gain small recognition for 
their tremendous achievements as 
pioneers in an absclutely new field 
of universal appeal. 

Even before I ventured into Hol- 
lywood, I had never been one of 
that vast crowd of mediocrities 
who speak with contempt of suc- 
cessful people. Somehow, remem- 
bering my own exceedingly tame 
accomplishments and my many 
failures I was never able to pull 
myself up by my own bootstraps 
high enough to look down on a 
maker of millions of dollars. I 
could not say: 


“That man is a fool. He doesn’t 


know how to run his own busi- 
ness.” 
I have rarely been able to 


despise a man or woman of world- 
wide popularity, beloved by mil- 
lions, and say: 

“*He—or she-—is no artist, no ac- 
tor, no writer, no manager, no 
what not. He’s (she’s) just a fig- 
ment of blind luck.” 


I was never even one of those 
authors who could sell a novel or 
short story or play to be tvans- 
ferred to the screen, and then 
scream murder because radical 
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By RUPERT HUGHES 


changes had been made while 
adapting it to an entirely different 
medium. 


When, by a strange and mysteri- 
ous process, I became a director 
and scenarist of my own stories, I 
made more drastic changes in 
them than other scenarists and di- 
rectors had made. 


As for the spending of money, I 
learned the complexities and un- 
predictableness of the incessant 
emergencies arising to delay, 
thwart or increase the costs of 
success. 

I remember one little shot I had 
to take of a group in the full sun- 
light. It had to match up with 
other similarly lighted scenes. We 


counted on shooting it in an hour | 


or two, on the lot. The set-up was 
made, the company rehearsed, the 
cameras focused. I was about to 
signal for action when the first 
cameraman put up his hand. A 


little face-vei: of mist had dark- 
ened the sun. We paused and 
watched for it to disappear. It 
grew to a table cloth; to a tent; 
to a vast expanse of haze. Wwe 
waited and waited, fuming At 


last we gave up and decided to go 
inside for a shot on a stage. Just 
after the cameras had been car- 
ried away the mist vanished as if 
by magic, and the sun blazed out. 
We raced back for another try. 
When everything was ready again, 
as if by a taunting malice, that 
little veil appeared again and 
spread with mocking speed. 

We surrendered again and de- 
cided on an early lunch. The ac- 
tors and crew departed to the com- 
missary and ordered their meals. 
Suddenly word came, “The sun’s 


out! The sky’s clear!” 
We hastened back to the field 
and set up again. As if on cuc, 


tantalizing mist reappeared. 
went back and finished our 
food. Once more the mist came 
and went. We were leaving for 
the stage set when the sun called 
to us from a cloudless sky. We 
set up again. The mist appeared 
again. Our little group of sun- 
worshippers grew sacrilegious. We 
were desperate. 
and-seek all afternoon and ended 
with not one foot of film exposed. 


the 
We 


But that day of helpless idleness | 


had added about $5,000 to the un- 
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Warner Producer, who won the IRVING THALBERG AWARD for 1949. ee 

During the year Wald had five top films released by Warners: “The Adventures of Don Juan, John 
Loves Mary,” “Flamingo Road.” “Task Force” and “Always Leave Them Laughing.” . ; 

For 1950, release Wald has completed seven new films. They are “The Inspector General,” “Young 


Man With a Horn,” “The Caged,” 
Menagerie” (latter with 


“The Perfect Strangers,” 
Charlies Feldman ; 
1950 marks the beginning of Wald’s nin 


as co-producer). 


“Storm Center,” 


“The Victim and the Glass 


eteenth year with the Warner Brothers. 


We played hidc- | 


| woman. 


Where Pitfalls Are Plentiful 


Veteran Author Wonders, However, If a Bit of Sympathy Isn’t More 
Endearing Than Endless Admiration 


foreseen cost of the picture. It is 


la petty incident, but all too fa- 
miliar. 

In exactly the opposite way, 
|when Howard Hughes was shoot- 
ing his “Hell’s Angels,” he des- 
perately needed one shot of a 
cloud against the sun. For a whole 
day in his plane he and his camera 
'men chased clouds across the sky. 
Every darned cloud vanished the 
moment his cameramen were 
ready to crank. He flew all the 
way to San Diego without getting 
a single foot of negative. It was a 
costly but necessary waste of time 
| and toil. 


__Occupational Hazards | 


These are two commonplace ex- 
amples of the maddening and cost- 
ly things that golfers call “rubs of 
the green.” 





There have been disastrous ac- 
cidents, injuries, often deaths, 
fires, hurricanes, floods, train 
wrecks, airpiane crashes, attacks 


of disease—there is no limit to the 
hazards. 

Zat- "tas “Mae BETSUS-1LOGKiNE 
usually so safeguarded 
that they rarely end in catas- 
trophes. It is the unexpected slip 
that often costs a life or a fortune 
in reshooting, often in recasting. 

Then there are the regular dif- 
ficulties where a few feet of film 
cost a vast amount of trial. Little 
children and animals, who must 
look sweet and innocent on the 
screen, can drive'a director almost 
out of his sanity and humanity. 

It rains when dry is needed. It 
dries when it should rain. Regions 
where snow is normal, refuse to 
produce a flake. The leading lady 
| gets a fever blister on her beauti- 
ful lip and no cameraman can 
“shoot around” it. I once had a 
star lose a front tooth by a little 
accident It turned him from a 
romantic lead into a circus clown. 
Thousands of dollars were help- 
lessly lost through petty mishaps 
that can neither be _ provided 
against nor foretold. 

The picture people are the slaves 
of circumstance, of conditions that 
must be met as they arise. Millions 
of dollars are helplessly lost 
ithreugh no human fault. Such 
'hazards are part of the business 
| and the most skillful business men 
jeannot evade them. “Blessed 
|} events” are apt to be costly dis- 
asters to a studio. 
| One experience of my own is 
typical. A company that had netted 
|a million-dollar profit on a serial 
| naturally decided to do another. In 
| those days a million dollars was 
| something. With fine intelligence 
| the company decided to build its 
| new serial around a star of draft. 

A deal was made with a very 
| popular and very beautiful young 
For some reason they 
| came to me to write a 40-reel sce- 
‘nario and paid me $25,000 for it. 
That was money in those days. 
| The plot and the details were 
_ warmly approved, a company care- 
| fully selected, sets made, costumes 
| designed and delivered. Shooting 
_ began. The opening rushes de- 
| lighted everybody. Another mil- 
'lion-dollar profit was in the offing. 
| One day I said to the president of 
that company: 

“Did you see Louella today?” 

He shook his head. I broke it to 
him brutally: 

“She says that the husband of 
your star is handing out cigars. 
She is going to have a baby.” 
| “My God!” he moaned. “I've 
‘insured her and us against every- 
thing en earth that could happen 
but that!” 
| The star was so heavenly lithe 
and slender that, as the saying is, 
if she swallowed an olive it would 
show. 

The shooting of that picture be- 
came an unusually mad madhouse. 
|As the slim and lissome lady lost 
‘the battle of the bulge, the frantic 
director began to shoot her peek- 
ing from behind a curtain, peering 
out over a great: hiding chair. But 
/nothing was of any avail. Later, 
/even the little children who saw 
\ the serial began to ask questions. 
| Those were the days when the 
‘lady who censored pictures in 
Philadelphia banged down her fist 
and demanded the elimination of a 
certain title in a picture of mine, 


feats are 


| declaiming: “Once and for ali let 


(Continued on page 267) 
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Treatise on Superstition; 
For the Benefit of Actors 


By W. A. S. DOUGLAS 
Chicago. 


Generally speaking, the man or woman who makes a 
point of saying he or she is not superstitious is the most 
superstitious person in the assembly—be it large or small. 

A dog howls at night; everybody who hears it recalls 
that the howling foretells death. The 
dish towel drops and your wife imme- 
diately sets an extra plate “for com- 
pany that’s coming.” Assigned to 
Room 13 in a hotel you ask for some- 
thing else—but do not get it; you head 
for No. 13 and you find it too large or 
too small, too low or too high; and you 
sleep badly, if nothing worse, because 
all through the night there are pecu- 
liar ghostly noises unless, we repeat, 
there comes nothing worse. It all goes 
away back and old superstitions just 
hang on and on. 

= & 6 Sone Voltaire was always in abject fear 
because of bad omens such as black cats, three-feather- 
beds-in-a-bed, cockeyed horses, blind dogs, three-fingered 
men, hairlipped women, bowlegged boys and one-legged 
girls. Oliver Cromwell, who had King Charles I beheaded 
and assumed his prerogatives if not his title, always knew 
from early boyhood that some day he would be the great- 
est man in England. ‘tle was awakened one night by a 
woman, seven feet tall, who told him so—and then disap- 
peared. 

Napoleon Bonaparte always saw a star shining in the 
sky whether others saw it or not. 

“It has never deserted me,” he used to declare. When it 
failed to show wp on the night of the Battle of Waterloo he 
told Brigadier Girard he was doomed—and so it turned 
out. 

The common, everyday sneeze has always been regarded 
as a portent, lucky or unlucky, depending on the time you 
may sneeze. In the Odyssey the sneezing of Telemachus 
was accepted as a lucky omen coming at the moment when 
his mother was denouncing the riotous, gourmandizing 
sailors and praising the valor of Ulysses. Remember—or 
do you? 

“She spoke! Telemachus then sneezed aloud; 
“Constrained, his nostril echoed through the crowd. 
“The smiling queen the happy omen blessed: 

“*So may these impious fall, by fate oppressed.’” 


Again when Xenophon was delivering his famous ad- 
ress to the army, urging his companions to be firm and 
bold—they were about ready to quit—a resounding sneeze 
echoed through the ranks. The omen was accepted by 
everybody, even by Xenophon; the camp was put to the 
terch and the troops began the famous Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. 

The old custom of “God Bless You” when someone 
sneezed—which still prevails—is of ancient Oriental ori- 
gin. The Turks still say “Sneezing is pleasing to God” and 
there was an Anglo-Saxon saying of St. Augustine’s time, 
“Two or three sneezes be wholesome and godly.” 


If a hen sheds her feathers in the house or if one of her 
feathers hangs askew without falling it foretells the arrival 
of a friend or some news from an absent relative. Should 
the hen crow like a cock without turning its head to the 
east a death or other serious misfortune is signified. If 
during the night, a cock crows at an unusual hour it is a 
sign that important news will arrive in the morning. If a 
eat mews repeatedly some member of the family will soon 
fall ill. If the eat licks a finger it is a sure sign of rain. 


Getting around to charms and other preventatives, you 
ean stem a lot of grief which is headed your way by doing 
this about once a year; Stand with one foot on each side 
of a small stream which flows from east to west and take 
up some mud with your right hand from under the left 
foot and then with the left hand some mud from under 
the right foot; then throw the mud that is in your right 
hand to the left and the mud that is in your left hand to 
the right. 

Direcily after this and as added assurance twist two 
threads of wool, stick them one into each nostril and leave 
them there five minutes before removing; if this procedure 
makes you sneeze—which it should eight times out of 10— 
a ag nothing bad can happen to you for a full 12 
months. 





* a * 


The custom of knocking on wood such as on tabies or 
chairs—or in jocular mood on a friend’s head—has been 
inherited by us from our pagan ancestors. They believed 
that little gray gnomes lived in the earth—and there are 
Irishmen who still like to think so—and when folks wan- 
dered through the forests they gently tapped at the barks 
of trees to beg the fairies that they would protect plain 
mortals from the malice of these leprechauns who obeyed 
hy ! the fairies and even slid out on these when they saw 
a chance. 


If the leaves rustled or the branches swayed when the 
knocking was done it was a sign that the fairies had heard 
the plea and would do their best—but could not guarantee 
anything. 

There are two ancient lines concerning this supersti- 
tion which are still in my head after all these years: 

“Tap on the trees and the leaves shall tell 
“Whether the fairies wish thee well.” 

I call to mind a poem which explained the whole busi- 
ness. I have forgotten the name of the poet but not the 
words; if he or she be alive I trust I will be forgiven the 
quotation though I doubt the author’s present existence; 
it was all so very, very long ago. It is a sweet poem: 

“A primitive father once lived in a wood, 

“With a primitive daughter of primitive mood, 

“And a primitive wife who attended the pair 

“And served them the choicest of primitive fare. 

“The primitive daughter was fearful and shy, 

“And afraid of her life if a hare nestled by; 

“The primitive wife had no valor at all 

“And shivered and shook if a nut chanced to fall. 

“The father was often away at the chase 

“Or running with danger an obstacle race, 

“And dreaded a loss in his primitive home, 

“If e’er in his absence a peril should come. 

“He F as she dreaded, they dreaded all 
ree, 

“The sprites of the air and the sprites of the sea, 
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I Shouldn't Happen toa Dog] 








By HY GARDNER 
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The most human dog ‘mongst my acquaintance 
(and some of my best friends are dogs)—was the 
Springer Spaniel that used to belong to author Jim 
Bishop, the former editor of Liberty Magazine. 


To say that Duke was an unusual dog is the under- 
statement of all time. Whether or not he was a chip 
off the old block, Bishop never admitted. What he 
did "fess up to readily, was the odd fact that his four- 
legged pal could drink any other dog in the neighbeor- 
hood under the table. 


it ail started out innocently enough. The Bishops 
had company for dinner—and just for a lark, his 
master emptied half a glass of beer into the dog's 
saucer. Duke lapped it up like he was weaned on 
lager. Thereafter there was no peace in the house- 
hold. Where other fairly respectable pups stood on 
their hind legs to beg for a sliver of liver, or a slab 
of beef, Bishop’s pet would growl for Schlitz. 


Mrs. Bishop failed td notice when she let Duke out 
for his nightly constitutional that he remained away 
from home just a little longer every evening. Nor 
did she observe that upon his return he'd crawl into 
a corner, curl up into a knot and within seconds be- 
gin snoring like a reporter waiting to interview 
Garbo. Little did she suspect he was just sleeping off 
a hangover . 

The phenomenon only came to her husband’s at- 
tention one evening as he was bending elbows with 
a couple of his cronies at the corner tavern, when he 
suddenly looked down and saw his dog lapping up a 
bov.! of beer. 

“How long’s this been going on, Chris?” Jim de- 
manded. 

“Oh—I dunno,” the barkeep shrugged. “Maybe a 
week—maybe longer. Duke came a-sniffin’ around 
one time, so I playfully siphoned a glassful and he 
licked my hands. Noticing your name on the collar, 
I figured the dog’s credit is good—so—up to tonight 
you're into me for a buck fifteen.” 


Weli, to make a long tale short—you can tell by 
the spelling that there’s no pun intended—Jim swore 
the barkeep to secrecy and continued to pay his pup’s 
beer bills, cautioning Chris to make sure the dog 
didn't over-imbibe—that he was sent home sober after 
each bender. 


The whole wacky routine might have gone on un- 
interrupted, had it not been for Duke’s going sud- 
denly social and inviting all his friends in for a short 
snort. That brought the weekly tab up too high, and 
Jim took the matter up with his Mrs. She decided 
there was only one thing to do, either send the dog 
out to a bone-dry area, or Canines Anonymous. Get- 
ting no encouragement, Mrs. Bishop put the dog on 
the cure herself—spiking his pablum with a little less 
beer day by day. 

But Duke was sensitive. And he must have gotten 
very despondent. Unable to imbibe at home, and re- 
fused service at Chris’, Duke just didn’t come home 
at all one night—and hasn't been seen since. 


So, if you happen to notice a stray dog, unable 
to walk a straight line, you'd be doing the Bishops 
a big favor if you make known the animal's where- 
abouts. Would suggest, however—just to make sure 
of identification, that you smell the dog’s breath be- 
fore notifying his master. For, if you don’t smell 
beer—even if he’s a Springer Spaniel that answers 
to the name “Duke,” it ain't the original Duke—it’'s 
an imposter. 





“The —_ gray gnomes that live down in the 


ground, 
“And the gossamer elves that in flowers abound, 
“It was only the fairies who lived in the trees 
——_ spells could protect them from evils like 
these; 
“And so, as they wended their primitive ways, 
“And treaded the wood in its devious maze, 
“They'd knock on a tree and would timidly say, 
“To } spirit who might be within there that 
y, 
“*Fairy fair, fairy fair, wish thou me well: 
“'Gainst evil witcheries, weave me a spell!” 
“Then keen would they listen with primitive ear, 
“Their hearing made’ finer and sharper by fear; 
“And oe would the leaves make a whispered 
repty, 
“ ‘Fear x not, mortals, no harm shall come 
nig po 
“This primitive mother and primitive child 
“Protected themselves in the primitive wild, 
“And e’en to this day is the practice made good, 
“When to ward off disaster we knock upon 


* . * 


Scottish people are fully as superstitious as are the 
Irish but the thought back of their idea of knocking on 
wood was somewhat different from that which obtained 
across the narrow strip of water which separates the two 
nations. The Scots fully believed that the devil was at 
the bottom of every scrap of evil in this world and in 
order to escape punishment for any sin—even such a tiny 
sin as that of boasting—they rapped on wood because it 
represented to them the Cross of Christ and thus assured 
forgiveness. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt once got herself in a peck 
of trouble by her explanation of the superstition about 
knocking on wood. I think it is a very poor explanation 
myself and rather illogical. The custom, said the famous 
suffragette leader, was due to the barbaric idea that a 
woman, on becoming a mother, was unclean. Savages 
thought the newly made mother blasted everything she 
touched or looked at and compelled her to go out only 
at night until such time as the child had been weaned. 
She had to beat upon the trees to warn people of her 
approach so that they could get away from the evil eye; 
it was even believed that the trees she beat upon died. In 
this way arose another fashion of knocking on wood to 
avert a calamitv, 


The Never-Never Land 
Of William Horner 


By SIDNEY SHELDON 
Hollywood. 


. I saw Bill Horner yesterday, and he’s just fine. Never 
felt better in his life. He has a gentle keeper, they feed 
him well, and every afternoon they let him out for an 
hour of glorious sunshine under a big oak tree in the 
courtyard. He spends the hour in 
complete solitude, alone with his 
chains. 

I knew Bill when he first came out 
to Hollywood from the east. He had 
been doing magazine stories. Fiction, 
I guess they call it. Bill told me that 
in New York writers were allowed to 
mingle with other persons, marry, 
and were generally accepted as 
people. It took him a little while to 
get adjusted out here, but after he 
got into the swing of it he was as 
nervous as anyone. He became a 
. Feally first-class untouchable. He 
could have been trained in India. He learned to sit with 
the tourists in Romanoff's, always bent his knees slightly 
when talking to producers, shunned sound stages where 
his pictures were shooting and, whenever he was out with 
a starlet, casually crawled under the table while she was 
having her picture taken. 

Bill and I became pretty good friends. When he fell 
in love with his producer’s secretary, Henrietta Zab, it 
was I who went to the studio head and got a special dis- 
pensation for him to marry. They felt it would be a bad 
precedent for a producer's secretary to marry a writer, 
but inasmuch as the producer had never made a Tech- 
nicolor picture they finally gave in. 

Bill and Henrietta were ideally happy. They had two 
fine children, Never Again and Evening Sun (named after 
Bill's two last pictures). Bill had some fine credits, and 
life was rolling along smoothly. 

And at that point fate stepped in. It appeared in the 
guise of S. R. O. Whistle, the studio head. Bill had writ- 
ten a script called “Um,” and Whistle was so impressed 
that he sent for Bill, laid the blade of a sword across his 
shoulder, and made him a writer-director. Bill, of course, 
was delighted, for the picture was going to star the stu- 
dio’s most valuable property, the fabulous Eleanor. Elea- 
nor was an alley cat that Whistle had personally found 
swimming in an alley on his last trip to Venice. The mere 
presence of Eleanor in a picture was enough to insure 
staggering grosses. That night Bill, Henrietta and I cele- 
brated his good luck. He was a little nervous, but I as- 
sured him that he had nothing to worry about. 

“What do you writers know about it?” he snapped. 

I knew then that good old Bill would never change. 

I didn’t see Bill for some time after that. I had called 
him to ask him to the house for dinner and had received 
a note from his secretary explaining that it would be bet- 
ter if he were not seen entering my house. It was a very 
polite note, and I naturally thought no more about it. 


A Berserk Schizo 

About a year later I received an urgent call from Hen- 
rietta asking me to meet her. Because she had a posi- 
tion to maintain, we met in a small sloop outside the 
three-mile limit. It was there that I first learned of the 
awful thing that had happened to Bill. Before Henrietta’'s 
very eyes, he had turned into a schizophrenic. I will never 
forget the look on Henrietta’s face as she told me the har- 
rowing details’ As a writer, Bill—like all of us—had 
been used to eating just inside the kitchen at Chasen’s. 
As a director he was entitled te crouch behind the bar 
and mix his own drinks. This confused Dave Chasen no 
end. In order to be perfectly fair, he issued orders to 
his staff with the result that when Bill walked in one night 
he was cuffed around and served food brought from a 
nearby drive-in; and the next night he was greeted at 
the door by three captains and carried to a private booth 
where he was given imported viands served by flaming 
waiters. 

Bill also had a problem with his children. His little 
son, Never Again, was so proud of his father being a 
director that every Sunday he would invite Bill out to 
the football field to play with his gang. But he was so 
ashamed of him being a writer that Bill never was ac- 
tually allowed to play. The tradespeople took much the 
same attitude. When Bill the director walked into a mar- 
ket, they showed him the finest foods, but what Bill the 
writer received at his home were slops. At producers’ 
homes, in the middle of an animated conversation with 
important executives, they would laugh heartily at his 
jokes, suddenly look at him accusingly and walk away. 
Bill also had a problem at guild meetings. Since he was 
neither a writer nor a director, and yet both, the boards 
of the two guilds met and decided on an impartial course 
of action. From then on when Bill went to a meeting of 
either of the two guilds to which he belonged, he was 
loudly cheered when he rose and roundly booed when he 
started to speak. Life finally became so difficuit that Bill 

cked up his family and moved to a remote house in the 
~~ BF ye bg hy -y~ to as the typical act of a 

er and, e same essit 
of a sensitive Gade. oe 

During this time Bill’s only real friend was Eleanor 
the cat. Eleanor didn’t seem to care what he was. But 
Eleanor was fickle. On the third day of shooting she 
scratched Bill and he was promptly removed from the 
picture. It was then that Bill realized the full extent of 
his doom. He was neither fish nor fowl. He belonged 
to a never-never land, a half-world of silver shadows. 
Something in him quietly snapped. 

Someone else directed the Eleanor picture. But Bill 
doesn’t care. He just sits under his tree every afternoon, 
carefree and happy. He never stops laughing. I used 
to worry about him, but I don't any more—not after 
seeing him. He looks just fine. 


3 Wishes 


Three AK's were discussing the ideal way to die. The 
first kid of 75 said, “I'd like to go sudden. I'd like to 
oy hit » A train.” The second, aged 86, said, “I'd like 
® go sudden, toc—only maybe in a jet airplane.” They 
both turned to the third old fellow, aged 93, and said, 
How about you, Charlie?” Charlie just smiled quietly 
and said, “I'd like to be shot by a jealous husband.” 

—Garry Moore. 
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Strictly for Laughs 


Hollywood. 

One time, just once, I'd like to play a role that calls for 
a “bolfo yocks” review from Vartety. It wouldn't be as 
ch of a switch as the press would call it. After all, I 
around cuffing bullies, organizing numbers 
rackets or playing the fiddle in con- 
cert. 

I don’t mean to imply that I'm a 
parlor comic. I get my share of 
chuckles at gatherings, and _ that 
pleases me more than a handful of 
scenery to chew. If my malapropisms 
at a poker session can get a rise out 
of a group of grimfaced dodoes, I fig- 
ure it can't be too tough. Especially 
if another guy writes the proper 
straight lines that build up to a laugh 
line. 

Don’t get me wrong. I don’t want 
to make a habit of it. The guys who 
seem to enjoy life least are the guys who make a business 
of being funny. Some of the comics, top ones, are friends 
of mine. “Happy worriers” someone called them, and 
whoever he is, he couldn't be righter. When I murder 
a guy on the screen, I'm through with him. When a 
comedian murders a gag, it lives with him for the rest of 
his life. 

I don’t blame them for wanting to play Hamlet. Most 
comedians cry for the chance to go dramatic. It would 
be a relief from the torment of coddling eggs all the year 
round. But when a guy plays Hamlet-ish roles at least 
twice a year, even if it's Hamlet in Greenpernt, he wants 
out. he wants to lay that pistol down. Anytime Cary Grant 
wants to swap, I'm trading. 

I make up my mind to hold out for comedy. Along 
comes a meaty role that exposes corruptness or looks like 
exciting off-beat cops and robbers, and I'm lost. 

I'm not so sure I could do comedy. It takes a lot of 
acting and it takes a lot of file cabinets. You've got to 
be a funny man for at least the run of the picture. Every 
banquet, every gathering, every interview calls for a new 
routine, and you've got to be funny in keeping with the 
part you have just played. I haven't got room for file 
cabinets in the apartment we rent. Maybe I wouldn't 
need them for just one comedy. One Bennett Cerf an- 
thology ought to do me. 

It has just occurred to me that arf actor doesn't really 
need to be funny, in the prattfall sense, to get laughs: 
all you need is a reputation. Take a stock situation in 
films: It's midnight. I'm walking down a shady lane. 
A gunsei steps out of the shadows, points a gat at my 
belly and snarls. “Your money or your life!” he snaps. 
Next thing you know, hellzapoppin.’ 

Same situation. The gunsel rasps, “Your money or your 
life,” to Jack Benny. He says nothing and gets the big- 
gest laugh of his career. (However, I'm well aware of the 
fact that it took 15 years on the air to build up to that 
yock. But who's got time?) 

Of course, a “serious” actor always runs the risk of 
getting laughs with a straight line. A pretty grim situa- 
that that keeps an audience tense may, by some unfore- 
seen incident, provoke them into laughter. Say the heavy 
has my gal in his apartment. 1 rush headlong into a 
barred door. The heavy'’s name is Richard. I pound on 
the door and yell: “Open the . Oh, no!!! 

The narrow margin between tragedy and comedy is a 
fact that has been explored elsewhere. But it’s worthy of 
nole again. The weight has been tossed on the side of 
the comedians. Take the worst situation you can think 
of: poverty? Chaplin has made a classic character in 
comedy of the tramp. Gout? How many times have you 
howled at the old man with the bandaged leg who gets 
Stepped on by the buffoon. Lost your footing on the 100th 
floor of a skyscraper? Don't fret. You'll get laughs, 
just like Harold Lloyd did. 

_ Well, if trouble begeis laughs, I'm in business. All 
I've got to do is re-do all my old scripts. Just a little 
switch is all that’s required. The next time I hang from 
a cliff, I'll shun the makeup man’s pseudo-sweat, put on a 
beanie and kick my legs real funny-like. | won't sympa- 
thize with the old man who has gout. I'll step on him. 
When I get in the ring in that fight picture, now re- 
titled “Heel and Soul,” or “I Ain't Got No Body,” Pll back- 
= and jump over the ropes when the gorilla comes 

me 

After all, Hope got laughs as the lover in “Monsieur 

aucaire.” Think what ! could do with “Romeo and 
Juliet” and a couple of gag writers, a puttynose, a rubber 
knife, a pair of popeyes and the accent of a Czechoslova- 
kian prrrrofessorrr. 

But I'd like to be serious about comedy. It must be a 
wonderful feeling knowing you've made millions laugh. 
Us the escape that keeps us from blowing our tops. 

And comedy is the greatest little message medium in 
the world. Sugarcoat an indigestible fact with a laugh 
and you can get your patient to swallow it. 

Walt Disney and his staff proved to be the best profes- 
‘ors in the world with their visual education aids during 
the war. A guy figures if Donald Duck can do it, so can 
he, i guess. 

I think I'm ready for comedy. I've been deciaiming in 
drahmas for 10-15 years. I know the responsibility and 

ve watched the masters do it. 

on 1 can get laughs. All I have to do is tell a pro- 
cer I want to act in a comedy. 


Churchill’s Observation 


mn One day when Churchill was in the House of Commons, 
— Minister for Fuel and Power in the Labor Government 
— the sober suggestion that a great deal of coal could 
fe if Britons would take fewer baths. 
‘ hurchill rose and spoke out of the corner of his 
South “It is now quite possible to understand why the 
oclalist Government is in such bad odor!” 
—Leon Pearson. 
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don't go 











John Garfield 





By IRA WIT 


Because the figures make it certain that it’s not too 
early for cheers, it can be marked down now that the 
film industry’s long retreat was halted in 1949. Judging 
it as @ fiscal phenomenon, the semester just ended should 
be known as the year of the plateau. Semewhere along, 
probably in the early summer months, the dive in profits 
for the major companies was pegged and then leveled. 
That long skid through 1947, 48 and early 49 ended. 

For the past six months, the bigger film companies 
have held their own. Halfway between the peak take 
of 1946 and the looming zero point, profit-tapering suf- 
fered its arrested development. That halfway point is 
no great shakes when you consider the disturbing fact 
that the theatres have brought in most of the coin. But 
against the “normal” years before the late war, it shapes 
up better than even. 

To get to the point, the seven majors (United Artists 
excepted) will knock out a total of $55,000,000 in profits 
for the past 12 months. That figure just about equals the 
score for the year preceding. It is the first time since 
the war that even a tie has been registered. 

In the light of the industry’s past history, the most 
remarkable outcome of the year is the Big Five record 
that presents the darker side of the fiscal medallion. Not 
only remarkable, but promising too. The little distribs this 
year demonstrated that celluloid can pay off the com- 
pany that made and marketed it without the help of 
a handsome string of theatres. 


Proves Distribs Can Profit Big 
This hard fact is the answer to the calamity-howlers 
who see the edge of doom in the un-integration of the 
big companies, come divorcement, and the cold nip of 
freezing foreign markets. Such outfits as Columbia, 
United Artists, Republic, Monogram and Film Classics— 
all of whom have spooned up thicker gravy this year— 
prove by their profit-without-loss statements that the 
simon-pure sale of film can be a moneymaking proposi- 
tion. That's important when you remember divorcement. 


Financial statements of UA and FC are not made pub- 
lic but unimpeachable sources tell of a rally staged by 
both concerns in the past six months. As for Col, its "49 
take of $1,007,514 doubled the pace of the previous year. 
Rep did $504,456 after taxes for its first half-year against 
a loss of $564,499 in 12 months of °48, and Mono came 
through with a profit of $101,400 for the fall quarter and 
is still going strong. It had been in the red for several 
years. 

Standing alone, there is no exaggeration in saying that 
this is the most significant single fact occurring in 1949. 
More so than at any time in the industry’s serried past, 
distribution—and mainly domestic distribution at that— 
holds the key to the trade history of the future. If the 
companies cannot stay in the black by what they take in 
from American fiickeries without a crutch from exhibi- 
tion. then the bankers will be in again with a repeat 
performance of the early ‘30s. 

It is because of this factor that it becomes an idle 
gesture to study the majors’ financial reports without 
supplementation from those of the lesser companies. By 
ending the long retreat from °46, the big outfits have 
demonstrated that a siege of beit-tightening was the 
doctor’s answer. Less unwieldy than the giants, the 
smaller fry proved that economies can pay off in distribu- 
tion alone. 

Though the resurgence of the smaller companies is the 
symptom proving the patient is getting better, the real 
health of the industry depends, of course, on the recovery 
of the giant major distribs. Tick off the years 1946, °47 
and ‘48 and you find a seven-company net of $120,000,000 
skidding to $96,000,000 and then to $55,000,000. That's 
not a very pretty graph but at least the slide is over. 
| Down Only 10-15% | 

Another factor demonstrates that films still have what 
it takes. The gross business of the seven majors (United 
Artists must be excepted because its operations are not 
publicized) has stood up well during the battering °46-'49 
era. Measured from the stratospheric levels of °46, total 
business is down only 10°-15°%. In a period of inflated 
production costs and unlimited largesse, that drop repre- 
sented the cream of the take. But delayed economies 
have finally caught up with the slumping grosses. And 
the reduced production nut during this year just about 
balanced off the slide in total business. 

A comparative breakdown of available figures in 1949 
with those of the immediately preceding years tells the 














story. Company-by-company net profits show up as 

follows: 

Co. 1949 1948 1947 1946 

(to date) 

Par . $19,299,000 $24,357,102. $31,668,709 $44,040,000 
(three quarters) 

20th . 8,200,013 12,500,000 14,003,640 22,619,000 
(three quarters) 

WB. 7.363.000 11,837.000 22,094,000 19,424,000 
(three quarters) 

M-G 5,160,773 5.309.659 10,532,690 17,958,945 
(three quarters) 

RKO 1,919,228 504.044 5.085.847 12,187,805 
(three quarters) 

Ce .. 1,007,514 565,000 3,706,541 3,450,000 
(full year) 

ass 775.018*  3,162,812* 3,230,017 4,565,219 


(three quarters) 
Note: Asterisk represents loss. 

It is apparent that Paramount has been the consistent 
bellwether in the postwar era. But Par has been riding the 
profits train almost exclusively because of its tremendous 
theatre holdings, largest in the industry. As such, its 
case is symptomatic of all Big Five outfits in varying de- 
grees. For instance, a recent analysis by the Paramount 
management of the earnings of the two companies which 
are emerging from divorcement disclosed that the pro- 
duction-distribution unit netted $2,370,000 for the first 
nine months against $7,501,000 by the theatre wing. An- 
other $6,943,000 in net during this period is accounted 
for by sale of joint theatre interests. 

Checking the 1949 net profits and making proper allow- 
ance for the incomplete returns of every major except 





20 Facts Learned the Hard Way 


By JERRY WALD 
Hollywood. 


After 18 years of writing and producing piciures for 
the Brothers Warner, there are many theories that you 
explore in the hope of solving one of the ultimate mys- 
teries of our business, why some films are hits, and others 
in which the same time, money, man- 
power and mindpower are used, do 
not get back the cost of their main 
titles. 

Here are some facts learned the 
hard way which you can ignore: 

1—All motion picture production 
today is eminently difficult. Approxi- 
mately the same problems, tensions, 
confusions and divergencies appear 
in all studios. No producer can pre- 
tend to solve his difficulties with the 
wave of a magic handkerchief—but 
he should deal with them patiently, 
tolerantly, calmly and sometimes 





Jerry Wald 
slowly. 
2—Bigness in a film is not a substitute for beauty, quan- 
tity for quality, stupendousness for sensitivity, money for 
mood, and a happy ending for truth. 

3—Stop trying to guess what the public wants. If 
you give the public exactly what they want, they’ve seen 
it the night before. liked it, but don’t want to see it 
again. 

4—The public is not interested in how much a picture 
costs to make. All they are concerned with is the intent 
and the content of a film. 

5—A work of art is anything that moves you emotion- 
ally, whether it be a painting, a piece of music or a 
motion picture. 

6—Avoid making an average film. 

7—A producer's desires for a good picture are limited 
only by his own imagination. 

8—A producer should demand quality and must be 
prepared to pay for it and take infinite pains to get it. 

9—A gvod producer, like an archer, is known by his 
aim, not the arrows he uses. 

10—It is the nature of the business to take chances. 
See to it tliat you make the kind of product that will 
excite and interest the public. 

11—All good pictures are the result of two or three 
creative personalities, who believe in, fight for, eat, drink 
and sleep with a story. 

12—Ii doesn’t matter how much you spend for a piece 
of screen material, as long as it can be made at a price. 

13—Freshness and freedom from formula should be the 
order of the day. The only reason you should make a 
story into a film is because you think that it is a good 
piece of work; because you think it is fresh and original; 
because you think it has quality ard vitality. 

14—A picture is a success because it is an honest 
portrayal of the life it deals with and because the people 
in it behave the way people would under such circum- 
stances. 

15—Presenting a story on the screen is no excuse for 
not having your actors behave like human beings. 

16—A good performer should have temper without 
temperament. He should be ambitious but not grec ty. 

17—Don't under-rate the public’s flexibility, their un- 
willingness to swallow too many repeat doses of what 
others thought was good for them. 

18—All message and no drama makes a dull picture. 

19—The motion picture writer must be a dramatist first 
and last, and not a soapbox agitator or messiah. He 
should depict the life of his time and make use of the 
ideas of his time. 

20—The best picture you do should be the next one 
you're preparing. 











Columbia, it becomes obvious that the net in '49 matches 
that of "48. In several instances (Metro, Col, RKO and 
U) the returns will be better: in the others, a slight lag 
impends. 


Per-Company Breakdown | 


To take in the entire scene, the gross is a critical figure, 
particularly as it portends on the future. Following is a 
per-company breakdown on total business: 








Co. 1949 1948 1947 

Par ....... $79,350,000 $173,528,284 $189,025,600 
(half year) 

20th ..eee.. 123,929,453 163,400,000 186,267,980 
(three quarters) 

WB ...eee-- 101,242,000 147,057,000 164,643,000 
(three quarters) 

M-G) ..eeees 181,244,000 185,816,446 183,948,900 
(full year) 

RKO ...22+- 49,000,000 109,995,921 123,109,047 
(half year) 

Col ..eee0+- 53,333,763 46,898,785 48,832,201 
(full year) 

U ..ccccccee 43,843,581 57,989,307 64,958,405 


(three quarters) 


Solidly encouraging in this row of figures is the strong 
stand that gross figures have made during the "49 semester. 
The big dip in grosses came during 1948. Since then, the 
returns are off only a point or two for most companies. 
For several, a gain was racked up in the past 12 months. 

Short of a general economic retreat in the U. S., the 
score for "50, judged profit-wise, should be a respectable 
one. The crystal ball is clouded by two uncertainties, 
those necessarily being divorcement’s removal of theatre 
profits and the still lowering British situation. Against 
these are posed the now stabilized domestic business 
and 30 months of probing and intensive cost-cutting. 
That $64 answer ought to come in '50 making it an all-im- 
portant year to watch. 
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Resistance of Progress in Show Biz, 
But the ‘Invader’ Grows Mightier 


By DON CARLE GILLETTE 


Back around 399 B. C., in the 
dressing rooms and stables of the 


presentation of emotions to dealing 
in ideas and thoughts. And new 
stimulation has come every time 





citizenry never saw the inside of 
a night club. 

Radio, of course, is available to 
pretty nearly everybody, but tele- | 
vision is only starting and its scope 
is nearly as wide. And if TY’s. 
technical and economic problems | 
ultimately prove too much to bring 
this form of entertainment within 
the reach of the same masses that | 
have radio, the chance are that | 
some other new invention will 
come along for a try. Showbiz 




















Periodically there has been a 








Hollywood. 


‘It all began when Johnson Finch, 


a mild-mannered young Manhattan 
novelist, received the following 
telegram from Hollywood: 



























By MARTIN FIE 





| addressed, stamped airmail special 
‘delivery envelope. 


Cordially, 
4 Svolotch, 
President, 


Notorious Artists’ Agency. 


you have possibilities.” 
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| “Well, Mr. Svolotch,” said John- 
son Finch hesitantly, “you know 0 


change in dramatic values, the 
form 
(Continued on page 35) 


gradually veering from the One of Hollywood's leading directors, whose latest release, “The Red Danube” ts fn national re- 


lease, is now shooting “Annie Get Your Gun” for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer where he is under contract. 
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YOU'VE GOT TO HAVE EMPATHY 


By MAXWELL SHANE 


Hollywood. 
“Gentlemen,” the Producer said, 
“this survey proves that what the 
ople want in motion pictures to- 


; you'll 


day is reality. Stories about peo- | 


ple like them- 
Deawee « «.5 
about people 
they can un- 
derstand... 
about people 
with whom 
they have em- 
pathy.” 

He paused 
far effect. On 
his desk was a 
thick, hand- 
somely bound 
volume e™- 
bossed with the legend, “What the 
People Want Today in Motion Pic- 
ture Subject Matter, A Definite 
Survey.” The Producer moved his 
fingers appreciatively across the 
embossed letters. One could al- 
most feel him caressing the tex- 
ture of the words with his tongue. 

“Empathy,” he repeated. “That's 


what we have to have in all our 
stories from now on.” 
“Empathy?” I murmured. 


“College man.” He smiled sar- 
donically. “Look it up. It means 
a sense of identification between 
the audience and the characters on 
on the screen. As if they could 
easily imagine themseives in tiie 
place of the people in the story.” 

“Oh.” I nedded at Jergens, mj) 
collaborator. He just sat there 
with his mouth open. 

“Yes,” said the Producer. “From 
here out you writers will have to 
judge every character and every 
movement of every story by Audi- 
ence Empathy. No more phoney 
characters, no more contrived situ- 
ations. Empathy.” 

Jergens and I nodded. The Pro- 
ducer was usually right. In this 
instance, he was extremely right 

“Now, let’s get on with the con- 
ference.” The Producer sat down. 
“What have you got so far on your 
outline?” 

Jergens picked up the ball. “I'm 
glad you told us about that sur- 
vey,” he began. “Because the story 
line we've worked out measures up 
to the demands of Empathy beau- 
tifully.” 

The Producer beamed. Jergens 
continued. “We figured we'd open 
with our boy working at his usual 
little tasks in the super-market 
He's piling up tomato cans when 
this woman comes past with one of 
those rolling baskets piled high 
and her baby on top and—” 

i _ Bookies Are People 

The Producer held up his hand 
like a traffic cop. “Wait a min- 
ute. You got him working in a 
market? Look, fellows. I want 
him real, but I also want him in- 
teresting. What's interesting about 
a guy who works in a market and 
makes 60 bucks a week? No. We 
got to fix him up. Let's consider.” 

He put his hand over his eyes 
and considered a moment. Then 
he slapped the desk. “I have it. 
A bookie. He's a bookie.” 

“A bookie? But that—” I 
gestured at the survey. 

“What's the matter?” said the 
Producer. “Bookies aren't people? 
They're not real? Everybody 
knows a bookie. Sure. We'll make 
him a bookie. And let's see. To 
give him character, we'll always 
have him carving horseheads out 
of pieces of wood. With a pen- 
knife. Wherever he goes he leaves 
Shavings...” 

He caught the look between Jer- 
gens and me. 

“What's the matter? You never 
Saw a character like that?” 

I shook my head, emphatically. 

Well,” the Producer smiled pa- 
tronizingly. “Just stick around till 
two o'clock, he'll be here. Harry 
Lansman, my personal bookie. He'll 
be here, and believe me, he'll be 
carving horses’ heads.” 

“Is that on the level?” asked 
Jergens. 

“Boys,” said the Producer. “Just 

eep your eyes open like I do and 
you'll see character all around you. 
Now, go ahead. About the girl ..” 
ae Oh, yeah . . . Well, she runs a 

ress shop on the main street of 
the town and—” 

The Producer held up his palm. 

Just a minute . . . Dress shop 
* . . dress sho We'll have to 
a, her interesting . . . H’'mmm. 
a i. Uranium, In the news 

ery day. She works in a uranium 
mine. She's an engineer .. .” 
Pi» look . . . who ever heard 


“I did, 











Maxwell Shane 


In last week's Time, 


see one. 
Je 
“I saw that,” said Jergens. “But 
that girl was a sales engineer.” 
The Producer shrugged. “Sales, 
uranium—she’s an engineer. Go 
ahead .. .” 
“Okay,” I said. 
neer ... for a uranium mine...” 
“And all she wants for Christ- 
mas is a mink Geiger counter,” 
muttered Jergens. 


“What did you say?” added the 


Producer. 

“Nothing. I was just talking out 
loud.” 

“Oh. Well, what happens?” 
urged the Producer. “How does 


she meet the bookie?” 

“We had the girl driving down 
the street,” I said. “At a stop 
light, the car ahead of her stops 
suddenly and her car hits it. They 
lock bumpers. The guy in the car 
ahead jumps out and bawls the 
bejeezus out of her... and that’s 
how they meet.” 

“Not bad, not bad,” mused the 
Producer. “It’s real enough, yeah. 
But not too interesting. Let's see.” 
He put his hand over his eyes and 


thought. “I have it. She comes 
running out of her house in a 


bathing suit and dives in her pool 
Without looking. And bumps into 
a guy on the bottom of the pool. 
He's cleaning it, but he’s in the 
wrong pool—that’s why she didn’t 
know hed be there. He should be 
next door.” 


“But,” I sputtered. “He's a 
bookie. What's he doing cleaning 
pools?” 

“He's had some bad breaks,” 


came back the Producer quickly. 
“He's started a pool cleaning serv- 
ice to make a new stake.” 

“Yes, that might work.” agreed 
Jergens. “But now this story's 
about a uranium mine and it takes 
place in Montana Who has a 
swimming pool in Montana?” 

“Lots of peopie.” The Producer 
was getting a little annoyed. “I 
suppose now you're going to tell 
me nobody, has swimming pools. 
Why, I could walk out of any house 
on my block and fall into a pool.” 

“I'll bet you could.” 


“So-o-o!" He raised his eye- 
brows. “I don’t know where you 
writers get your ideas of how 
people live. Always want to get 


down in the dirt. Don’t you re- 
alize that people can be real and 
eye-appealing, too?” 

“Sure, but—” 

“All right. She meets him in 
the pool. Let's get on with it. 
What about the old bandit who 
wants to tie up the uranium trade” 
What about him? Run over his 
character.” 

“We figured he'd be an old 
Charles Coburnish sort of guy.” I 
said. “Who ate too much, smoked 
fat cigars, has a little heart attack 
now and then, but abuses himself 
and his employees. Always fight- 
ing for more power. : .” 

“Sure, but what makes him in- 
teresting?” asked the Producer. 
“What gives him reality—h’mm?” 

“Why, the way he acts. 
things he does. The—” 

“No. pin him down.” retorted 
the Producer. “Give him a charac- 
ter. Wait a minute. I have it!” 


L_ Just an Old Toadstool | 

We waited breathlessly. The 
Producer smiled. 

“He raises mushrooms.” 

“Mushrooms?” I gasped. 

He nodded. “In his desk. In 
the middle, left-hand drawer of his 
office desk. You like that?” 

Jergens and I gulped. We 
couldn't answer. He continued. 

“He's a mushroom fancier and 
he raises these mushrooms. He's 
very fussy about it, keeps the tem- 
perature just right. You have to 
raise them in 80°) vigoro and 20°% 
soil, you know. Damp... and in 
the dark, they've got to be kept.” 
The Producer was really building 
up the character now, relishing the 
job. “Every once in a while, he 
slides out the drawer for a minute 
to see how the mushrooms are 
coming. Yeah. That's it, boys. 
He raises mushrooms in his left- 
hand, middle drawer. 

Jergens and I found it difficult 
to speak. There was complete 
silence for a minute. Tnen I pulled 
my tongue back from inside my 
esophagus where it had retreated. 

“Look,” I said, on my dignity. 
“I'll go for the giri uranium engi- 
neer. I'll go for the swimming 
pool bookie. I'll go for all of it 

. and try to make the story re- 
alistic. But—NOT the tycoon who 
raises mushrooms in a desk drawer 
full of fertilizer! | ” 

The Producer just regarded me 


“She’s an engi- | 


A girl engi- 


| 


The 














‘Smalltown Exhib Has No Bed of Roses; 
But He Weuldn’t Trade With City Slickers 


By JEFF JEFFERIS 








(Jefferis Theatre, Piedmont, Mo.) 


; Piedmont, Mo. 

The lot of the smalltown exhibitor is no bed of 
roses. We toil on ceaselessly, and somehow or other 
we are able to function as an important cog in this 
great motion picture industry. True, we crab a lot 
about business, but who in show 
biz doesn’t do his share of grip- 
ing? On the average, we're a 
pretty happy bunch, and most 
of us wouldn't swap our rural 
shootin’ gallery emporium on 
Main street in Pedunk for a 
metropolitan music hall, if given 
the chance. 

My home is in Piedmont; 
Missouri, a small town boasting 
of about 2,000 happy souls, 
with the usual number of heels. 
We are located in the beautiful 
Ozark Mountains, on Lake Clear- 
water, and according to the latest dope from the 
Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis is just 130 miles 
north of us. I had never heard of this haven until 
1933, when Maude (that's the missus) saw an adver- 
tisement in the St. Louis paper, offering a picture 
theatre for sale. We figured that it must be a very 
good one, because they were asking $800 for it, and 
in 1933 that was a lot of lettuce. We drove down 
to look the place over, and came to the conclusion 
that the advertisement was a typographical error. 
It looked more like 80 bucks than $8060. The audi- 
torium was bare, the front was pitiful, the seats were 
iousy ‘this is meant literally) and the equipment 
well, it comprised a pair of Powers 6 on wooden 
stands, with a gimmick sound outfit on disk that 
wouldn’t work. The only thing about the place that 
was on a grand scale were the rats. None of this 
for us! 

We liked the town, and before we had left, we 
rented a vacant building, which we intended to con- 
vert into a picture show As usual, our finances 
were at low ebb, but with lots of talking, plus 
Maude’s personality, we managed to buy the neces- 
sary equipment on the cuff. We had our grand open- 
ing in April, 1933, right smack dab on the first day 
of the bank holiday! Remember it” 

Our elation knew no bounds when we had a full 
house the opening night, but our enthusiasm was 
somewhat dampened with a gross of $1.20 on the 
second night. After our first week in business our 
theatre had not only a flat floor and a flat roof, but a 
flat bank account. That's when the struggle began 
in earnest. We started a tour of the county, and 
visited almost every home within a radius of 20 
miles, scattering some free ducats, and giving our 
potential patrons a pep talk on the many benefits of 
attending the movies. A Mickey Mouse club was 
organized, serials were exploited by charging Ic the 
first episode for the children, 2c for the second, and 
so on up to a dime. We rigged up street ballyhoos, 
and I even played the two pieces I know on the 
saxophone, right out in front of the theatre, to drum 
up a crowd. Maude visited the women’s clubs and 
arranged for motion picture committees to be ap- 
pointed. It was one worry after another. If busi- 
ness was slow, we worried because we did not have 
enough money to pay film rentals and other inci- 
dental items, such as eating. If business was good, 
we worried because the building was aot fireproof, 
and our equipment was sub-standard. We managed 
to save up enough money to take out some fire in- 
surance eight weeks after we opened. Two days 
later, the stage end of the building burned out, and 
I have never decided if the insurance man was se- 
rious or not when he asked, “You've had it two days, 
what delayed you?” __ 
Never Bought Pix Before | 

I had never bought pictures before, and found 
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‘myself saddled with 2 lot of product I did not want, 


_ that of high finance. 


and at fantastic prices. I never blamed the film 
salesmen, because they were paid to do a job, and 
I'll have to admit, they did it well. The experi- 
ence was expensive, but it was a lesson well iearned 
the hard way. 

Business continued to improve, and we thought 
we were sitting on top of the world. We were mak- 
ing almost $35 a week, when the wind was taken out 
of our sails with a notice to vacate the building 
within 30 days. This marks the pvint in your 
“hero's” life when he embarked forth in new fields, 
I also learned this the hard 


way. We managed to borrow $1,000 on our projec- 
tion equipment from a man who certainly knew 
very little about it, and made the down payment on 
a building, giving a deed of trust for the remaining 
$5,000. After a frantic search, we found an angel 
(at least he looked like an angel) who loaned us 
$3,500 to remodel the building, taking a second deed 
of trust. 

Don’t forget, 
dollar was almost worth a dollar. 
painiui proceadise of Suying more 29:22 
well-worn cuff, and the doors of the new Jefferis 
theatre, which I modestly named after myself, were 
opened in August, 1940. About this time, Uncle 
Sam decided to build a huge flood control dam at 
Piedmont. This was a break for us, because that 
brought in about 400 families to work on the project, 
and they were good showgoers. It allowed us to 
amortize our loan within three years! Since then 
we have continued to improve our theatre each year, 
adding such refinements as powder room, cry room, 
new chairs and modern equipment. 

We country boys had quite a problem during the 
war with our help. We would just get a man trained 
to run the projectors, when the draft board would 
bob up with his number, and away he'd go. I often 
wondered how they timed it! It wound up by yours 
truly squirting pictures through a hole in the wail 
for over a year, during which time I learned not to 
lean over the gear side of the machine with the door 
open while wearing a necktie, and to make sure the 
power was off before changing carbons. Mamma 
sold tickets, doubled in popcorn, and son Bob ush- 
ered. A piece of good business was the admitting 
of all uniformed service men free during the war. 
This was not started as a goodwill builder, but 
through a sudden wave of patriotism. Even now 
we often have the ex-servicemen tell us how much 
they appreciated the free shows during the war. 


| = Likes a Small Town | 


' 

I like a small town. I never amounted to much 
in the city. I didn't even know the next door neigh- 
bors, but down here in the country, I'm a big duck 
in a little puddle. The smalltown exhibitor is a 
leader in his community. He has to be. And it’s 
good business. Of course, the average citizen just 
knows that the exhibitor has nothing to do except 
come down at 6:30 and unlock the doors, rake in 
the coin and close up the joint after the show is 
over. The exhibitor has nothing to do all day, that 
is, nothing after he wheels last night’s proceeds over 
to the bank, so all civic jobs are thrust upon him, 
because he has so much idle time. They never con- 
sider that he has just as many problems as they 
have, and possibly a lot more. 

I believe that these civic jobs are a big help. For 
example, I've been head of the Red Cross, chief of 
the March of Dimes, major-domo of the T. B. society, 
secretary of the golf club, chairman of the Heart 
Fund, president of the Rotary Club, treasurer of the 
band uniform fund, buffer for the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and almost any other free job you can think 
up. It takes a lot of time, and I always say, “Never 
again,” but I'd fee! hurt if they didn’t ask me. 

We smalltown boys make a lot of mistakes. We 
like to pattern after our city brothers, stick out a 
one-sheet, and let it go at that, but it’s no soap. 
The smalltown exhibitor has to exploit his pictures 
if he expects to get a crowd. The press books issued 
by the distributors are very little help, as they seem 
to be made chiefly for the first-run city theatres. 
The country town showman who does not belong to 
an exhibitor organization is passing up something 
really worthwhile. I am a member of the local Allied 
unit, and its advice and teachings have been a great 
help. it also permits me to meet the leaders of the 
industry and discuss problems with them. 

There is one place every exhibitor should go, and 
that is to church. Not for business reasons, but 
because of the help it gives him a clearer view- 
point, and something that I cannot describe that is 
found only in our churches, whether he be a Prot- 
estant, Catholic or Jew. 

The boys in the city may keep their gilt, chrome 
and ivory palaces. I'll take my little country town 
theatre, with the country town people who are in- 
terested in me and my welfare. The Bills, Joes, 
Franks and Harrys who make up my patronage and 
who would be offended if I addressed them as Mis- 
ter. Anyway. why shouldn't I like it here? I go 
fishing three dayw a week! 


this was back in the days when a 
Then followed the 


ioment om our 





with a cold, blank expression. 


Then he said quietly, “It's not real, 
huh?” 

Wordlessly, I moved my head 
from side to side. The Producer 
exhaled a pitying sigh and mur- 
mured, “I just don’t know where 
you writers spend your time.” 

He reached over and pulled out 
the middle, left-hand drawer of 
his desk. “Take a look,” he said. 

I didn’t have to look. My nose 
told me.- As usual, the Producer 
was 100° right. 


SDG, Studios Slated To 





Sign New Pact in Mid-Jan. 


Hollywood. 
Screen Directors Guild and ma- 
jor studios have reached agree- 
ment on all important contract 
points. 
Wording and minor details will 
be worked out before deal is 


RKO Starts Two 
| High-Budget Pix 


| 
Hollywood. 

Two high-budgeters, “A White 
Rose for Julie” and “Code 3,” 
went into production this week at 
RKO, making a total of five expen- 
sive pictures currently in work on 
that lot. Hangovers from Decem- 
ber are “Jet Pilot,” “Come Share 
My Love” and “Sons of the Mus- 
keteers.” 

Irving Cummings, Jr., and Ir- 
| win Allen are co-producing “White 
| Rose,” with John Farrow directing, 
‘on loanout from Paramount. Her- 
man Schlom is producing “Code 
3,” directed by Richard Fleischer. 





Bacall, Kaye Co-Star 
Hollywood. 
Lauren Bacall co-stars with 
Danny Kaye in Warners’ “Stop, 
You're Killing Me,” which rolls 


signed, some time in midJanu- early in 1950. 


ary. 


| Harry Kurnitz produces. 


AGNEW-CASANAVE’S 
MONTEZ ITALIAN PIC 


In a deal closed in New York 


last week with producer Nat 
Wachsberger, the Neil Agnew- 


Charles Casanave distributing or- 
ganization, Motion Picture Sales 
Corp., picked up U. S. releasing 
rights to the Maria Montez-Paul 
Christian starrer. “The Thief of 
Venice.” Pending for several 
weeks, the transaction was 
wrapped up after Wachsburger 
planed in from Paris. 

Reportedly the biggest inde- 
pendent American film ever to be 
made in Europe, “Venice” is be- 
ing lensed in the Italian gondola 
city and still requires about seven 
or eight more weeks of shooting 
before completion. It’s expected 
that the final print will be ready 
for distribution in April. Picture 
is a 17th century adventure mele- 
| drama. 
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Prez of Famous Players-Canadian, a Vet Of 
40 Years in Exhibition, on Hypoing the B.0. 


By JOHN J. FITZGIBBONS 


Toronto. 

After about 40 years’ experience 
in this motion picture business I 
find people no longer say, “Let's 
Go to the Movies.” They now say 
“Let’s Go and 


See . ’ and 
then mention 
some. picture 
they have 
been sold on 
through good 
advance pub- 


licity, a build- 
up which has 
given the pro- 
duction an un- 
usual twist, 
perhaps be- 
cause of inter- 
terest in the star, semetimes the 
reputation of the director; or the 
picture might be from a widely 
read novel which has run in wide- 
ly circulated magazines. In other 
words, their minds have been con- 
ditioned for this particular type of 
entertainment in much the same 
way that our minds are conditioned 
to particular types of books. 

There are times when a certain 
type of book or picture is more 
acceptable than others. Occasional- 
ly there is a book or picture that 
has general appeal and, because 
of word-of-mouth interest as a 
book, it sells more copies, hence 
as a picture it sells more tickets. 

Added to this are the many other 
types of entertainment which the 
people may now select from as 
compared to the entertainment 
available to them during the war 
and postwar period. 

[| _—‘ Tabs Big B. O. Factor 

The price of admission to thea- 
tres has become a very big factor 
because, during the war and the 
immediate postwar years, war 
workers, small business men, men 
and women discharged from the 
armed forces—all had considerable 
pocket money to spend during a 
period when the supply of most 
everything, with the exception of 
motion pictures, was limited. 

With the widening of the supply 
of all kinds of commodities for 
homes and for creature comforts, 
with many of these young people 
getting married and taking on re- 
sponsibilities which have caused 
them to mortgage their future 
homes, time payments on automo- 
biles and the upkeep of automo- 
biles, to say nothing of the in- 
creased sale of radios, refrigera- 
tors and the tremendous supply of 
electrical appliances, all this has 
tended to shorten the supply of 

‘ket money, making the patron 
uying a motion picture theatre 
ticket just a little bit more selec- 
tive. so that only the best pictures 
get the best boxoffice draught. 


Obviously, the answer as to how 
we are going to get those old and 
new customers back to the b.o. is 
to produce better motion pictures 
as our experience has proven that, 
even in the depression days, out- 





John J. Fitzgibbons 


standing boxoffice attractions did | 


outstanding business. 

Even though some of the better 
known stars have been “typed,” 
the star who has proven himself 
or herself a boxoffice draw in a 
good picture will still do better 
than the same picture without star 
value. Properly produced stories, 
with a radical theme, are good for 
the theatre and create new inter- 
est as long as they are not slanted 
to a degree that takes them out of 
the entertainment class. There is a 
very definite need for and a good 
purpose served by having a Pro- 
duction Cede. Ne code need side- 
track good entertainment. There 
have been enough profitable mo- 
tion pictures made within the code 
to explode this idea, because the 
hit-and-run producer, if he were 
allowed to run wild without some 
control, would do more harm to 
the industry than good. 


Televisiun will be more of a re- 
placement for radio than for mo- 
tion pictures, and it could very 
well be the tool most effective for 
finding new personalities. Because 
of its tremendous selling potential 
it can go into the home to drag out 
customers for our theatres as no 
other medium that has been de- 
vised. 

From my own personal observa- 
tions, theatre managers and own- 
ers, whether they be circuit or in- 


dependent, in 99 out of 100 cases | _ 


have civic pride and the desire to | 
be respected in their communities 


and they do everything possible 
for good public relations. However, 
they cannot counteract ihe poor 
judgment occasionally used by 
members of the industry, particu- 
larly at the source of production. 
Nor do I know of any system to 
suggest that would control the hu- | 
man element. | 

Hollywood star and exec tours 
are definitely worthwhile publicity 
that create new interest in our in- 
dustry and in the stars as long as 
their activities are planned and 
presented in such a way as to 
bring credit to the industry. I have 
in mind the recent visit to Toronto 
of Danny Kaye. He did an out- 
standing public relations job for | 
Hollywood and the whole acting | 
profession in the manner in which | 
he conducted himself, the things 
he said and did, and the personal 
appearances he made while visit- 
ing Toronto on behalf of the open- 
ing of Variety Village—the school 
for crippled children built by Va- 





riety Club of Toronto. His un- 
planned talk to the children at 
that school, which luckily was 


taped at the time it was broadcast, 
created such a demand from peo- 
ple who missed it on the radio that 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
was forced to repeat his talk in fuil 
the next night. 

We believe that the meetings of 
Hollywood producers and directors 
and other executives with exhibitor 
groups can do much towards eras- 
ing inter-industry misunderstand- 
ings and friction and, more impor- 
tant, develop ideas with sound »ox 
office value. 

A Fair Trade Practice Code can 
only be as effective and successful 
as the parties to the agreement un- 
derstand the 10 Commandments 
and are willing to honestly and 
truthfully abide by them, other- 
wise no trade practice code is 


worth the paper on which it is | 


written. 


‘Escape’ Bally Set 


Edward and Harry Danziger’s 
recently completed “Escape If You 
Can” will be ballyhooed by a p.a. 
tour throughout the east by the 
film’s star, Paul Henreid. Assist- 
ing him will be actresses Anne 
Francis, Anne Jackson, Enid Pul- 
ver and Rosita Moreno, all of 
whom made their screen debuts in 
the pic. 

A one-act scene dramatized from 
“Escape” has been prepared by 
director Bernard Vorhaus. This 
sequence will be enacted with 
Henreid as a psychiatrist, while 
the quartet of femmes will per- 
form the wayward girl roles which 
they portray in the film. 











On, 


Averting Murder 
Manchester, N. H. 

The Morning Union, here, 
has given an editorial “three 
cheers” for a new noiseless 
confection aimed at replacing 

peorn in film theatres. 

“It’s awfully disturbing,” 
the editorial read, “to sit be- 
side a muncher and cruncher 
during thrilling cinema _ se- 
quences. Murder threatens not 
only on the screen, but in the 
audience. .°. . Pop sorghum is 
described as noiseless. Bring 
it on in bushel baskets—but 
quick!” 


U.S. Siaesteps 
Brit. Com Query 


Washington. 

The State Department will not 
act to help American film com- 
panies whose frozen funds in Brit- 
ain must be spent within a definite 
time in a restricted field there. 
This has been made clear in a let- 
ter to Sen. Alexander Wiley (R., 
Wis.) from Asst. Secretary of State 
Jack McFall. Wiley. a friend of 
the motion picture industry, re- 
cently denounced the _ situation 
which, he said, amounted to virtual 
confiscation of funds whicn the 
British refuse to let out of the 
country in the first place. 

McFall acknowledged “the Brit- 
ish government's policy of prevent- 
ing the accumulation of unexpected 
balances,” and said the Anglo- 
American film agreement was de- 
signed to “accept a_ restricted 
schedule of uses of sterling within 
the framework of an agreed set of 
principles.” McFall adds that Brit- 
ain’s position has failed to improve 
and then goes on to sidestep Sena- 
tor Wiley’s suggestion that the 
State Department intervene in the 
matter. 


Lesser-Poe’s TV Sales 
Adjunct to Prods’ Reps 


Irving Lesser and Seymour Poe 











have set up Film Booking Office- | 


TV as an adjunct in New York to 
their Producers Representatives, 
Inc., which supervises sales and 
distribution of indie Hollywooa 
product. FBO-TV will handle sale 
and booking of pix for video. 
Lesser and Poe, who recently re- 
turned to New York from several 
weeks of huddding producers on 
| the Coast, have a flock of deals in 
final stages for films to be handled 
by the new FBO-TV. They include 
features, westerns, serials and 
shorts. 
| Miss Camilla Nelson, who has 
| been associated with PRI for a 
‘number of years, will head the 




















| Recipe for a Damon Runyon Story. 


By JERRY D. LEWIS | 
(Writer of the radio program, “This Is Your FBI”) | 














Hollywood. 
If what we are about to report 
to you in this piece had happened 
three years earlier, the world 


would have been better off . be-| 
| cause then it would have had an- 
'other Damon Runyon short story 


to fondle. 

The ingredients are all here, and 
if there be any among you foolish 
enough to imagine himself another 
Runyon, you are welcome to take 
what parts you wish and to em- 
broider yourself a piece of fiction. 

With that offer, though, goes a 
gentle warning. Nobody is going 
to believe it could happen. In 
fact, I question whether those who 
read it here as truth will believe 
it. Whether they do or not is be- 
yond my power to determine. I 
only know it happened. 

* * * 

When a man is on his way home 
at two in the morning, he should 
keep going. Deciding to stop for 
a nightcap can lead to all kinds of 
trouble, and while we are not one 
to knock whiskey, that “one for the 
road” isn’t worth what it can cost. 

Consider the case of a friend of 
mine, who decided to come to Hol- 
lywood irom the Toots Shor A.C 
His name is Lennie Burton, and 
around New York he was a guy 
who did the best he could. Some- 
times that was good, and some- 
times it was rough. 

Before he teft New York, one of 
his friends took him aside and said. 

“Lennie, you're a night time guy. 
What do you want to go out there 
for? You know what Soily Violin- 
sky said no matter how hot it 
gets during the day, there isn’t a 
goldarned thing to do at night.” 

But Lennie was determined to 
come to the Coast. . so he came. 
And then, one night, on his way 
home, he decided to stop for a 
nightcap at a place on “the Strip” 

a place that stays open after 
the curfew. 


One of the owners 
hello at Lennie and said: 

“Come on over and sit with us. 
You'll get lonesome at the bar.” 

Lennie went over and sat down 

which is what led to all his 
trouble. 

He was chilling his upper lip 
with his first drink when the door 
bust open. A young blond guy, 
the tall good looking kind you see 
all over Hollywood, came runring 
up to the table. 

“Neddie’s been hurt.” 


waved a 


he said. 


| “He needs blood right away. Come 


on. 
Lennie figured there had been 











‘FBO-TV operation. another auto accident on Sunset 
Eid 
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| boulevard, for late at night that 
neon artery seems to be peopled 
exclusively by drivers qualifying 
for the Indianapolis 500-mile race. 

“You want to come with us?”, 
one of Lennie’s hosts asked. 


Lennie had been around in his 
time. He had been at the Copa at 
five in the morning to watch a 
dress rehearsal of the new show 
He had been on Broadway when 
Johnny Broderick belted a fugitive. 
He had seen Leon talk to Eddie. 
As I say, Lennie had been around 

but he had never seen a guy get 
blood so he nodded his head and 
went along to the hospital. 


If you are at all up on your 
reading, you probably guessed that 
Neddie was Neddie Herbert, one of 
Mickey Cohen’s Seven Dwarfs. He 
had indeed been hurt, as the 
blond guy announced hurt as he 
stopped some slugs fired by a 
couple of people at Mickey Cohen 
because they didn’t like the little 
haberdasher. 

Lennie found that out as he was 
having his blood typed at the hos- 
pital. In a little while, the doctor 
came out and told the small group 
that Neddie’s blood was type AB 
mn Rh negative, a very rare type 
found in about one out of 6,000 
people. 

He also said that, fortunate!y, 
one of the people here tonight has 
that type.. one of the people 
named Burton. 

Lennie had won the lottery 

The doctor coughed profession- 


ally, and said he'd like to talk 
to Mr. Burton. Lennie stepped 
forward, and the doctor coughed 
again. 


“Mr. Burton,” he said, “Mr. Her- 
bert has been shot in the kidneys, 
and his blood can’t throw off the 
poisons in his body.” 

Lennie nodded, as if he under- 
stood. 

“Because of that,” the doctor 
went on, “he needs more than 
a transfusion. He needs a trans- 
ference. That means that you lay 
down next to him, and we take 
your blood by tube and put it into 
Mr. Herbert’s body at the same 
time that we put his blood initio 
your’s. Your kidneys are all right, 
so you can throw off those poisons 
Now, there isn’t much to this, but 
in everything of this kind, there 
is some danger present, and |! 

wanted to explain before asking 
whether or not you'll do it.” 

| Lennie started to think. but his 
thoughts were interrupted by 
Mickey Cohen, who had been 
standing behind him while the doc- 
tor talked. 

' “Sure, he'll do it,” Cohen said. 

Lennie swallowed hard. All! he 
had wanted was one nightcap 

The doctor was talking again. 
“Mr. Herbert is too weak to un- 
dergo the transference now, Mr. 
Burton, so we'll try it in the morn- 
ing. You can go home now 
and by the way, don't eat anything 
before this thing.” 

To make sure that Lennie didn't 
eat anything, Mickey sent two guys 
home with him. It was rather un- 

comfortable in a one-room apart- 
ment, but they could make it do 
,for overnight. By this time, it was 
almost morning, anyway. 

In the morning, a call to the 
hospital brought the information 
that Herbert was still too weak for 
the transference. The two body- 
guards muttered their sympathics, 
and told Lennie to go back to bed. 

“But I'm‘hungry. I'm gonna 
get. " That was as far as Lennie 
got. One of his new companions 
asked if he had forgotten what the 
doctor said about not eating any- 
thing. 

“He said not to eat, so you aint 
eating.” 

Neddie Herbert, as the new 
papers will tell you if you go bact 
and look, lingered between life 
and death for five long days . and 

'so did Lennie. He darn near dicd 
| of starvation. 
Finally, Herbert died 
nie ate. 


.. and Len- 


* 7 > 

You can check on this story if 
you doubt it. You can ask Lennie 
about it. Go ahead. Ask him 
You'll find him, any night yoe 
fant... back in New York. 
| There’s only one part of the 
Story I can’t vouch for. I'm try- 


_ing to have some of my friends 
| back east check on it now. 
1 hear Lennie’s quit drinking. 
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Exhibitor Leaders Have Their Own Ideas On What's " 
Wrong (Also Right) With Pix and B.O. 





Favor TV Trailers—Some Fear Drive-Ins’ Inroads—Field Ballyhoo 
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“1 Am Proud of My Business: Show Business” — 
And Its Greater Opportunities for lniiiative 


By WILLIAM L. AINSWORTH 
(President, Allied States Assn. of M. P, Exhibitors) 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 

For the past two years, as President of National Allied, 
I have been traveling a great deal, visiting the various 
units of Allied. While I will admit that travel broadens 
{ still claim that you can learn a lot, right at home, 
if you have business and professional 
friends with whom you meet socially, 
once in a while. 


one 


At one of these sessions I chanced 
to meet with three of my closest 
friends and neighbors—a banker, a 
doctor and an industrialist. All three 
were discussing their pet peeves and 
criticizing the Government. 


The banker ended his tirade with 
this remark, “What, with Government 
control of the banks today, the bank 
has iost its ideniiiy. lf i nad a soii 
I would not want him to follow in my 
footsteps—as a banker, his future is limited.” 

My doctor friend finished his ;emarks with the follow- 
ing, “With socialized medicine just over the horizon, what 
incentive is there for a doctor, young or old, today. I 
would not want my boy to go through all those years of 
study, with this picture in front of him.” The industrial- 
ist came up with this, “Between the Government and the 
unions, there is no incentive today for an industrialist 
to expand or make large profits for his stockholders, due 
to high taxes and demands of the union for more pay and 
less work” 

All three seemed to be in accord with the idea that 
the day is fast passing when there will still be an opportu- 
nity for the rugged individual. At this point, I put in 
my two cents, saying, “In our business, the exhibition of 
motion pictures, the day is fast arriving fr the rugged 
individual. In fact, it is already here. Sure we are handi- 
capped in many ways. We are taxed, but I still have the 
right to run my own business. The Government is not 
hurting us; it has helped us. The decision of the Federal 
Court in the divorcement of theatres is already showing 
results, not only in theatre operation, but in the amount 
of good pictures that are being made. Today, the motion 
pictures are coming from various sources, both large and 
small producers, and we have a much larger and better 
market.” 


I can remember 30 years ago, when the theatre man was 
classified along with the tavern man in his community. He 
was not welcome in various civic organizations. Compare 
that with the theatre man of today. I can say. with honest 
pride, that the theatre man is as important today in his 
community as Mr. Banker, Mr. Doctor or Mr. Industrial- 
ist. If we are not, it is our own fault. Many of us thea- 
tre men are leaders in our own community life. We are 
fraternal leaders, civic club leaders. and are active mem- 
bers in our Chambers of Commerce. 

There is another qualification that we theatre men must 
develop, which we do not always find in our bankers, our 
dociors or our industrialists. We find that our business 
demands personality more than any other line of busi- 
ness. While the banker can be friendly, he knows we are 
obliged to call upon him. The same applies to the doctor 
and the industrialist, but with the theatre man—the public 
comes to us only when it is in the mood and needs relaxa- 
tion. It is our job to be friendly and enthusiastic about 
our merchandise. 

So I said to my good friends. the b: nker, the doctor and 
the industrialist, “I am proud of my business. It is my 
earnest hope that the pictures will continue to increase in 
quality and quantity, so that I, as one of the most impor- 
tant citizens in my own community can be proud of my 
merchandise.” 

“I am proud of my business—show business.” 





Bill Ainsworth 


-_—-- —_ — 


New York Exhibitor Head Finds a ‘Lost’ Audience 
Only When the Flickers Are Feeble 
By LEO BRECHER 


{President of Metropolitan Motion Picture Theatres Assn., 
New York?) 


The “lost audience” seems to turn up in full foree—or 
nearly so—whenever Hollywood serves up something to 
compete with the fireside comforts of gin-rrummy or 
Canasta played to the accompaniment of an unobtrusive 
radio program It remains “losi”™ 
when Hollywood tells the same old 
story in the same old way. Its indif- 
ference to stars is borne out by the 
success of starless pictures that have 
what it takes as much as by their ab- 
sent treatment to glamor in wornout 
tales. 

There is enough leeway in the Pro- 
duction Code for the legitimate treat- 
ment of any theme within the tolera- 
tion of the American and worldwide 
film public. The restraints it imposes 
reflects the strivings of the race to- 
ward decency and health in the hu- 
man family. Within its framework and its evident adapt- 
ability to a living community there seems to be ample 
scope for effective treatment of an almost limitless range 
ef topics, 

_ To my mind, the public relations damage done by pub- 
licized peecadillos of prominent picture personalities is 
less harmful than the absence of a positive p.r. program in 





Leo Brecher 


the industry. It will take the best thinking available to 
develon a long-range nregram and an awareness of ite need 
to secure the whole-hearted cooperation of every seg- 
ment of the industry. And slogans are not enough! 

Television's effect on theatre attendance at present is 
not so much a cause as an additional excuse. When the 
public is indifferent to the screen's offering it will accept 
anything as a substitute. Few of the present TV pro- 
grams could compete against a good show available in the 
neighborhood movie house. However, if TV should im- 
prove ‘of which we see few signs’, the screen could not 
afford to remain static. 

To be effertive. a code of fair practices would have to 
be developed in the spirit of the Council of Motion Pic- 
ture Organizations. This means recegnition of the exist- 
ence of a common interest (and not merely. a clinging to 
the status quo! and unanimous approval of such a code. 
At this point, I still see no sign of “give” in the “give-and- 
take” adjustment called for by the existing situation. 





Divorcement No Panacea; It May Even Multiply 
The Exhibs’ Problems 


By TED GAMBLE 


The days ahead are fateful for all of us. My views on 
divorcement, as not being an answer, wholly or partially, 
to the industry ills have been often expressed by me. 
Indeed, I have felt that divorcement might well multiply 
rather than minimize the independent 
exhibitors problems. We are now 
faced witi it. The responsibility of 
production companies to adhere to 
production schedules gauged to serve 
their own theatres will shortly be a 
thing of the past. The passing of this 
responsibility can mean a _ product 
shortage of great magnitude if pro- 
duction companies choose to restrict 
activity to safe, restricted schedules. 
If they do not so “choose” they may 
be forced to curtail activities, inas- 
much as they will have no cushion of 
revenue from theatre activity. Theatremen, who hold in- 
vestments of 2'2 billions of dollars in theatre properties, 
should share my concern regarding future product. 

Divorcement, furthermore, can lead to unfair, cutthroat, 
marketing practices since all ties of loyalty between the 
two branches may be broken unless the ownership ties 
are supplanted by ties of ethical dealings and long-range 
vision 

A code of fair trade practices is completely feasible. A 
public relations communion between the industry seg- 
ments is completely feasible. Such concepts could lead 
us away from past errors and to improved industry well 
being. 

Industry troubles are infectious. They affect the morale 
of our bankers, our employees, our patrons. Always in 
the focus of the public eye, we cannot expect to meet our 
problems as they are met in ordinary businesses. We 
must meet our problems far more than half way. We 
should anticipate them before they happen, if possible, 
for their impact, unallayed, can be truly disastrous to us. 

We have witnessed during the last three years a sliding 
off of business. This can be partially explained by 
general business unrest, partially by competition of sports, 
television and other disversionary activities. There re- 
mains, however. a vast reservoir of buying power that 
has not been digsipated. It is for us to determine how it 
can be tapped. We should embark on a program of better 
marketing of good pictures. We should encourage Holly- 
wood to further recede from the era of stratospheric 
costs, so that fine entertainment can reach us soundly 
priced. We, as individual operators, must not worship 
expansion to the excess that forces us to spend our wak- 
ing moments in banking rooms at the expense of atten- 
tion to our business operations. We are essentially mer- 
chants and should not be tempted to the role of adven- 
turers in high finance. 














Ted Gamble 


Favors a Return to the Star System; Drive-Ins 
A Big Menace? 
By H. V. (ROTUS) HARVEY 


(Pres., Pacific Coast Conference of Independent Theatre 
Owners, and Pres., ITO of No. California’ 
San Francisco. 

I do not think Hollywood has been or is concerned about 
the so-called “Lost Audience.” Certainly they have done 
nothing to help this-problem. They have left it entirely 
up to the exhibitor, The distributors are using 
the same age-worn methods of pre- 
selling—nothing new—-so they are 
only reaching the present theatre- 
going audiences. The exhibitor cannot 
do this job alone. There is no doubt 
we are playing to a greater number of 
people than we were before the war. 
During the war people were making 
a lot of money, and they were re- 
stricted as to how they could spend 
it—they could not travel, they could 
not buy the things they wanted—and 
therefore they attended our — 
in larger numbers. However, this 
Mi. V. (ietas) Eaewey as only a temporary situation and 
as soon as the war was over, and their incomes had de- 
creased but the outlet for their money was opened, they 
then returned to their normal way of life. So we have 
lost a great number of potential showgoers—to say noth- 
ing of those who were never regular customers. We are 
only getting about one-third of the possibilities, so we are 


* 








And Stars’ Personals OK If Done Right—Divorce ment? 


only scratching the surface. Good pictures, lots of them, 
pronerly pre-sold, proverly exploited and properly pre- 
sented in good theatres, will react at the boxoffice and 
create a lot of new show-going public. Give the exhibitors 
good pictures at incentive terms—and they will also do a 
good job. This is a job for the entire industry. 

Must Update the Code | 








On the subject of the Star System and Racial Themes! 
The motion picture industry was built around the star 
system, and it is as true today as it was yesterday. I 
think only occasionally does the story overshadow the 
cast. I believe Hollywood has missed a bet, has gone to 
sleep, in developing new talent. They seem to be content 
to let their old stars continue on over the years, contin- 
ually miscasting them, making them take parts for less 
than their age, to such an extent that the public laughs at 
the ridiculous situation of a man they know to be at least 
45 or 50 acting iike a youngster of 21 or 22. Hollywood 
definitely should keep developing new stars, because I am 
of the firm belief that we will always have the star sys- 
t m.vith us. I do not think that at any time can the 
stories overshadow the cast. 


I definitely believe in the Production Code. However, 


“like every set of laws or codes 1 think they” shdild be 


brought up to date from time to time, and as I understand 
it, the present Production Code is the same as was adopted 
many, Many years ago. Times have changed, the public 
viewpoint changes and the Production Code should change 
with it. After viewing quite a number of pictures re- 
leased within the, last few months, I’m beginning to won- 
der if there is such a thing as a Production Code. Per- 
haps they are living up to it literally, but by inuendos 
and other things, they are getting away with murder which 
I think in time is going to bring the wrath of ali the 
women’s clubs and organizations, and church groups, right 
down on our shoulders again, just as we had some time 
ago. 

I think it is a little early as yet to tell whether TV is 
going to be a threat to our boxoffice or not. At the pres- 
ent moment I do not think it is very serious. The pro- 
grams as presented by television today are just about as 
bad as our 1920 movies. I definitely think that the motion 
picture industry should take advantage of television for 
its own benefit. I think they should be on the TV screens 
with advance or coming trailers. I think the distributors 
should advertise to the public their coming pictures by 
this medium. To me it is tremendous. I don’t know of 
a single soul who owns a television set who stays home 
just because they have a set. The programs don’t merit 
that attention yet—not even Fred Waring’s program or 
Milton Berle. Broadcasting of football and baseball games 
do keep a certain number away from our theatres, but I 
know for a fact that when a theatre has an outstanding 
picture, that theatre will be full in the face of TV com- 
petition with their best programs. I think we should 
watch TV, study it and see how we can twist it to help 
us, not ruin us. In this connection, the producers and 
distributors, if they wish to protect the theatre invest- 
ments and their own investments for future production, 
should see to it that their films do not find their way for 
TV broadcast. Reissues in TV broadcasts are ai the 
present time ruining the western production field. The 
boys down there are most of the time out of work be- 
cause of the huge supply of old pictures. It is something 
to consider. 


When the question is raised what can be done from the 
“grass roots” and exhibitor angle for building the pres- 
tige of Hollywood and the industry, I think the shoe is on 
the wrong foot. The exhibitors are continually making ex- 
cuses and alibiing for the publicity that comes out of 
Hollywood concerning the activities and actions of Holly- 
wood personalities. This not only means stars. I am 
talking about producers, directors, writers, etc. Along 
that line I think the Motion Pictures Industry Council has 
the best answer. They are doing a wonderful job and I 
would like to see them be helped as far as possible. Give 
the “grass roots” proper information and they will feed it 
to the public. 
| Those Quickie Personals NG qT 


Just making trips to local areas by stars and executives 
do not mean a thing to the exhibitor, nor is it helpful in 
improving Hollywood's public relations. Have you ever 
been around one of these so-called “personal appearance” 
tours? These personalities are plucked from the train or 
plane, put in cars, rushed to the hotel, guarded jealously 
——no one can see them, then rushed to the theatre—a 
terrific entrance, they get on the stage, “I'm happy to be 
here,” bows and is whisked away, to be again secluded 
and put back on the train. Yes, this might help the box- 
office of one exhibitor but does absolutely nothing in 
improving Hollywood's public relations. A great deal 
more could be accomplished by stars and film executives 
by visiting luncheon clubs, women’s groups, hospitals, ete. 
They really do a job when they do that. 

As long as production and distribution is coupled up 
with exhibition, I do not think it is possible to draw up a 
code of Fair Trade practices. Lord knows we have tried 
often enough, and always end up in a blind alley. What 
is good for an independent exhibitor just can’t be good 
for a producer-distributor owned theatre. After the pres- 
ent court decision has had time to work—say in another 
year—I think then perhaps a code could be written. Of 
course writing a code and having everybody live up to it 
is another thing. It may surprise you when I say that I 
do not think divorcement alone is going to bring peace 
particularly in this industry, but if you take exhibition 
out of distribution, and install and agree to a method of 
arbitration then, and only then, do I think you will have 
peace within the industry. 

In my opinion the biggest threat to the motion picture 


(Continued on next page) 
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Continued from page 15 
Because drive-in theatres are 











industry today is drive-ins. 
attracting people from all walks of life—ail businesses— 


into it. They are being built on every corner, just like 
the pee-wee golf courses used to he. They never seem 
an area has enough population—just build, build, build. 
This is going to seriously threaten huge investments not 
only of the brick and mortar theatres, but those drive-ins 
which were built at tremendous cost. Where it ends 
nobody knows, but it is not going to do anyone any good 
to see our business ruined by outsiders and short-sighted 


exhibitors 


Oklahoma Exhib Leader Strong for Intra-Trade 
Amity 
By M. LOEWENSTEIN 
(President, Theatre Owners of Oklahoma) 
Oklahoma City. 

After many years of show business | still like to em- 
phasize the thought that there’s nothing wrong with our 
industry that can’t be corrected by ourselves. 

Too many exhibitors have a phobia against organized 
effort — handling our troubles from 
within—and build distrust toward 
squarely meeting issues through co- 
operation. This is why so many resort 
to the courts—a destructive course by 
which only the attorneys prosper. 

Our present spectacle of divorce- 
ment will appease a few, but the 
eventual results will be negative—a 
temporary relief in a few cases, with 
perhaps a gradual return to former 
practices and an economic penalty in 
the transition. f 

My point is that if we could learn 
fo sit across the table from one an- a 
other—the producer, the distributor and the exhibitor— 
with a reasonable degree of confidence in one another, 
and honestly discuss our differerces, rather than have 
pre-conceived prejudices as to the sincerity and motives 
of each other, we could resolve most of our differences. 
J am suggesting an industry Cuamber of Commerce of 
right thinking men. The example would amplify the 
desire and would reflect our ability to handle our own 
affairs free from outside meddling. . 

Building upon such a firm foundation, with all personal 
advantages and seifishness sacrificed to best interest, show 
business would again return to precision movement with 
e fading out of the bickerings, contentions and abuses 
that are now keeping it in conti: uous turmoil—name call- 


MAN BITES MAGAZINE WRITER 


By MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


In my profession of writing articles for magazines about 
the personalities of Broadway and Hollywood, the angle is 
the thing. Just being a good actor or a great producer 
or fine director is not enough. The subject of a story 
has got to be the “est” something. If he isn't the “est” 
something, you haven't got the angle. If you haven't 
got the angle, you haven't got the story. You got to find 
something about the subject that makes him different from 
everybody else in the same line of work in the theatre. 
Like he’s the youngest director born in Transylvania who 
now directs one-act plays by Tennessee Williams. Like 
1 did a piece about director Rouben: Mamoulian for the 
Satevepost, and it was entitled in its published form, 
Holi¥wood’s Armenian Yankee Doodle Dandy, because 
Mamoulian was born in Armenia and he likes to direct 
musical productions with an American background. (No 
other director can make this claim.) 

So you have Hollywood's No. 1 Hostess, Hollywood No. 
1 Bible Reader (that would be Charles Laughton), Hol- 
lywood’s No. 1 Violin Player (that might be either Jascha 
Heifetz or Jack Benny depending on which magazine you 
are writing it for), Broadway’s Oldest Women Producer, 
Broadway's Oldest Acting Team. 

Another phase of this angle problem is if there's some- 
thing about the subject that’s opposite to what the sub- 
ject is famous for. Like you have a guy who sings 
popular songs with a bebop band, but on the side he is 
taking lessons from Maestro Lobster Diavolo and he 
secretly yearns to sing at the Metropolitan. This is almost 
as good as the opera singer who wants to get rea! lowdown 
and sing “Mule Train.” Then you got a piece entitled 
“Broadway's No. 1 Italian Baritone Who Likes to Sing 
*Mule Train,’ or I'm on Pinza Needles.” 

Then there is the guy who plays horror roles in the 
movies or in radio, but on the side—in real life, whatever 
real life is—he likes to raise petunias or takes care of 
dachshunds. The switch on this is the guy who plays 
Caspar Milquetoast roles but in private his hobby is 
whipping dames and drinking the hot blood of fresh- 
killed chickens. This last is a tougher piece to sell to a 
mogazine. 

Then there is the guy who “hates.” Like the big suc- 
cessiul comedian who hates radio and will give you 
the lowdown on why ** hates radio. 

Then there is the -ae who “loves.” Like all he or 
she is interested in life is raising money for cancer 
research or displaced persons or better understanding in 
the world. Incidentally in the story you should mention 
his newest radio program, the network, time of broadcast 
and what his latest Hooperating is. You should also men- 
tion—incidentally—that although he never publicizes the 
fact he gave $4,000,000 to charity last year. What he 
thinks you are doing when you print the fact in a maga- 
zine which reaches 10,000,000 readers, I dont know. 
Maybe he thinks this will conceal his humanitarian efforts. 

Like I say, it all depends on the angle and you got to 
get some “est” angle. It's just the man-bites-dog theory 
of newspapers. In this case it’s the magazine writers, 
whom everybody knows are dogs. 





M. Loewenstein 











A Memorv of Bob Hope 


When Bob Hope came through Paris on his USO 
tour in 1945, I took him to a swanky night spot, the 
“Club Amorial.” Our party were the only Americans 
in the place, as it was off limit to troops. I was with 
Special Services. I called over the maitre d’ and 
told him Hope was a big star in America, and that 
if he were called upon he'd do a turn. 

With a Charles Boyer accent, he introduced him 
as Bob Hope. He got up, gave the entrepreneur a 
dirty look and said, “Bob Hoke! Wait till I introduce 
you in America!” He proceeded to go through a rou- 
tine of jokes which were greeted with the most polite 
silence, as the French audience did not understand a 
word of English. After every joke, Bob looked at 
me and said, “Boy, am I laying a French omelette.” 
Another joke—no laughs, aside to me, “Am i gidd 
i don’t have to work this joint again.” Another joke 
—silence. Aside to me. “Boy, would I love to book 
Milton Berle in this joint.” Another joke, still no 
laugh—“I’m glad I have enough money to pay for my 
check.” Another joke, still no laughs. He turned to 
Colonna and said, “Get up, Jerry, and sing a song, 
maybe you can stil] bail us out of the check. I'm 


giad I wasn’t introduced by my right name.” 
—Hal Gary. 











ing and legal complications. ‘“hese things themselves 
consume the energy that would, if properly channeled, 
return to us the spirit of true showmanship that would 
put us back on the old road of success. 

Our attentions then could be turned to the real prob- 
lems confronting our future—public relations, better pic- 
tures, conduct of stars, and television. Good thinking will 
be required to survive from here on—thinking by the 
best brains in this multi-billion-dollar investment of ours. 


x Nis-HMeas Battled ond Beeted All Sorts of B.O. 
Competition, Why Be Scared of TV? 


By ABRAM F. MYERS 
(Gen'l Counsel and Board Chairman Allied States Assn. 
of Motion Picture Exhibitors) 
Washington. 
Those film people who are suffering from television 
jitters should stop worrying about the future long enough 
to take a good look at the past. 


The life span of the film business is covered by the first 
half of the 20th Century, now drawing 
to a close. During that period the in- 
dustry met and defeated giants in the 
broad field of competition. Why 
should it now be frightened? 

The trouble is that they have an } 
inadequate notion as to what compe- 
tion means. After the family’s needs 
for iodging, food, raiment and medi- 
cal care have been met, all who bid 
for the remainder of the family spend- 
ing money are in competion. 

They are subject to the most rugged 
form of competition—the competition 
of conflicting desires. 

Whilc *°e picture industry was growing from infancy 
to its pre. nt powerful position, it contended successfully 
for spending dollars with automobiles, radios, electric 
refrigerators and washing machines, resorts and travel, 
bootleggers, speakeasies and (now) legal liquor—not to 
mention all legitimate sports and bingw. 


To me the outlook is encouraging. Those who branded 
theatre divorcement a crackpot idea now assure us it will 
result in more and better pictures. Exhibitors, jarred 
by the bare thought of a recession, are reviving the 
lost art of showmanship and sprucing up their houses. 
Could anyone ask for better assurances for the future 
than these developments? 


Maybe it is because i am naturally perverse, as I 
have often been told, that when others thought the indus- 
try was sitting on top of the world I was a calamity 
howler, and now that some profess to see danger ahead [ 
have turned Pollyanna. Nevertheless, I cannot help feel- 
ing that the movie business is going to be even better in 
the second half of the century than it was in the first. 
When I find something that offers the public half as much 


in value for the equivalent of a movie ticket, I'll start 
worrying. 





A. F. Myers 





Interstate’s General Manager Convinced That Good 
TV Trailers “zn Win New Film Audiences 


By &OBERT J. O'DONNELL 
(V.P. ana G.M., Interstate Theatres) 


Dallas. 

I have said this so many times before, but I earnestly 
believe that television gives us a wonderful opportunity 
to make a sales appeal to many of those people in their 
homes, who are not moviegoers and who are not otherwise 
exposed to our advertising on our 
screens, or in the papers. It is, in- 
deed, unfortunate that the producers 
have not yet made attractive, action 
trailers available to those of us who 
believe in advertising on television. 

I think it is clearly obvious to most 
exhibitors that today the story is more 
important than the star. Good stories, 
well made, with proper advance pub- 
licity and good reviews in the na- 
tional magazines, will do business 
even though the star value is not im- 
pressive. Mark carefully that I do 
not say that stars are not important. 
They are. I merely say that today, the story is more 
important than the stars. 


Regarding the so-called “lost audience.” while Holly- 
wood has a prime responsibility to try and recapture the 
adult population which has got out of the habit, I think 
the exhibitor should share this responsibility equally. In 
so far as Hollywood is concerned, I think it has made 
some progress in recapturing this business through its 
decision to make pictures of a more serious, thought-pro- 
voking and “gutty” nature like “Snake Pit,” “Pinky,” 
“Home of the Brave,” “The Heiress” and “Hamlet.” 

1 do think that Hollywood can make a stronger appeal 





Robt. J. O'Donnell 


to the adult audience if its advertising, at least on certain 
type pictures, could be more restrained and dignified. I 
have noted a great deal of comment of late which ridicules 
Hollywood’s perennial claims that every picture is TER- 
RIFIC. SOCK and COLOSSAL. People with a little more 
serious turn of mind are satiated and impervious to this 
type of advertising, in my opinion. 

It seems to me that Hollywood is producing pictures 
quite successfully of all types within the framework of the 
Production Code. At times I have felt that the Code 
might be liberalized somewhat, but when all is said and 
done, good taste is the best rule-of-thumb guide. I have 
seen pictures which conformed to the Code for all appar- 
ent purposes, but which still contained sequences which 
were not in good taste. 

I am heartily in favor of star and Hollywood executive 
tours. The right kind of people from Hollywood and from 
the executive ranks can do our business infinite good in 
the territories not only in stimulating interest in pic- 
tures, but in the name of industry good-will. It should 
be encouraged to the utmost in my opinion. 

I also believe in and favor a fair trade practices code 
and some sort of a national arbitration system. I believe 
it is entirely practical and can be developed, and that it 
will go a long way toward bringing peace and harmony 
to our industry. 


More Want-to-See Pictures and Facelifting One's 
Theatre Most Surefire B.O. Hypos 


By TRUEMAN T. REMBUSCH 
(President, Associated Theatre Owners of Indiana) 


Indianapolis. 

There is a great deal of conversation in the motion 
picture industry concerning the “lost audience” and at- 
tempts are made to place the blame on this or that seg- 
ment of the industry. This writer believes that there are 
two ways to regain that audience. 
1. Improve the number of “want-to- 
see” pictures coming out of Holly- 
wood; 2. A general overhauling and 
facelifting of many of the theatres 
throughout the country. 

In our circuit, we have always made 
it a point to keep changing our lob- 
bies, foyers, marquees and fronts 
every five or six years. During the 
course of the construction of improve- 
ments we do not shut down. We find 
the public takes a great interest in 
what is going on and when they see 
we are interested in our houses their 
interest builds and is attested to by their spending money 
in our theatres. There are many materials that are rea- 
sonable in price along with architectural ideas that can 
make the oldest theatre look like new. 

Recently there was a hullabaloo about the Production 
Code and how it was restricting the making of adult fare. 
If we listen to Mr. Goldwyn and do away with the Pro- 
duction Code, we might as well fold up shop for we are 
going to have plenty of trouble not only from the Legion 
of Decency, but from all sorts of pressure groups. 

Our industry must police itself if it is to retain its 
identity; rather, we should strengthen the Code even to 
& point where it can act as a policing agent for stars 
and others in the industry who bring discredit to this 
great business of ours. Dore Schary, who certainly is not 
a has-been and whose ability as a producer | respect, 
covered the situation very well. He seems satisfied with 
the Production Code and stated just that. 

Television has been one of the big black bugaboos that 
has scared many of our metropolitan motion picture indus- 
tryites unnecessarily. 

The observations of the Allied TV Committee are that, 
given a good picture and a good theatre, television is 
no factor in boxoffice results. 

As to public relations, the exhibitors have done a thor- 
ough job. They have to, of a necessity, or lose their 
patrons. The recent movement to better the industry 
public relations is an excellent one; however, it must not 
be used for any one group or individual's selfish interest. 

Due to the state of flux that the industry is now in, I 
do not see how it would be possible to draw up a Trade 
Practices Code that would fare any better than the Five- 
Five-Five conference or U.M.PI. Let’s see how we can 


cooperate on public relations before tryi io @ 
more than we can chew trying to bite off 
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Names Make Nuisance 


By JERRY HORWIN 


Hollywood. 
Having been on the Hollywood scene for a long 
time, I am pretty much aware of the value of a name 


and I respect it, as does the i So-o-o , 
never minded: —. + ie 


When my agent keeps me waiting on the phone be- 
cause: “He's talking to Dore Schary.” After all, 
Schary is a possible employer and I don’t mind wait- 
~~ him, and 

hen my doctor leaves me undressed in a cubicle 

pr + — ~~ of Cornel Wilde's sprained 
; ornel’s a star and ij 

production, and a oe 

When my barber tries a new trim on my few 
strands with: “Danny Kaye just brought it back from 
London with him.” I buy it. After all, Kaye gets 
around. He ought to know what's smart, and 

When my milkman tells me of a new brand of milk 
with: “Johnny Weismuller (a neighbor) drinks it reg- 
ularly.” I go for it, seeing as how Weismuller has a 
physique to be envied, and 

When my tailor suggests a new drape with: “Fred 
Astaire designed it.” That's good enough for me. 
Astaire is the best dressed man in this town for my 
money, and 

When my dentist tells me: “Sorry, but Ginger 
Rogers chipped her tooth,” and he keeps me waiting. 
I realize her winning smile amuses thousands, and 
after all, what's my public? And 

When my tax man stalls on my return with: “Frankie 
Laine is only in town for a couple of days...” ! 
understand. The Government gets plenty of his and 
80 little of mine, but 

When my chiropodist says he has toa take care of 


—. Rogers’ horse uhead of me—that, brother, is the 
nd! 





T. T. Rembusch 
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TWO OF THE GREATEST PICTURES 





WILL BE HIGHLIGHTED BY 






IN PARAMOUNT HISTORY! 
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Broadway’s biggest — at its 


World Premiere Engagement Now 
_— New York Paramount & Rivoli! 
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- Great everywhere! And repeat- 
ing its Radio City Music Hall 
‘success on Loew's N. Y. Circuit! 


WILLIAM WYLER'S 
















and this completed product ™ 


is your factual proof that Paramount ™= 
will be in the fore all through ’50 = 











\ will bring great pictures from men like Cecil B. DeMille, 
William Wyler, Frank Capra, Hal Wallis,George Stevens, Charles Brackett and 


Leo McCarey—a concentration of producing talent no other studio can match. 
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Frank Capra’s ) Hal Wallis’ 


Thelma Jordon 


starring 
- Barbara Stanwyck 
Wendell Corey 


starring with 
Bing Crosby Paul Kelly - Joan Tetzel 
Coleen Grey - Frances Gifford 3 3 
Charles Bickford 


























George Stevens’ 


‘Sunset A PLACE IN 
Boulevard THE olN 


Starring 


Montgomery Clift - Elizabeth Toyte 
Shelley Winters 


starring 
William Holden + Gloria Swanson 
Erich von Stroheim + Nancy Olson 
Produced by Charles Brackett 
Directed by Billy Wilder 
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iar Ge * « will shine with Paramount star-strength which includes 
ticket- idling saiadities like Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, Alan Ladd, Olivia de 
- Havilland, Montgomery Clift, Ray Milland and many other famous names. 
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Famey || | Midnight 


Color by Technicolor Wanda Hendrix 
Bob Hope Directed by Mitchell Leisen 








Lucille Ball . 7 i 














a e CAGLE apd 
Dear Wife the HAWK: 


with the stars of ‘Dear Ruth’’ “A 
‘ Starring 


William Holden 
Joan Caulfield 
Billy De Wolfe 
Mona Freeman 
ohzelge Me Vaatelic| 


John Payne 
Rhonda Fleming 
Dennis O'Keefe 
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: “law. will see strong Paramount pre-selling added to star 
and producer talent, famous stories and the advantageous use of color, to 
“If It’s A Paramount Picture, It’s The Best Show In Town 
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Color by Technicolor . 


Starring 
Betty Hutton 
Fred Astaire 





Hal Wallis’ 


Pyd intif 


starring 
Robert Cummings 
Lizabeth Scott 
Diana Lynn 
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‘CAPTAIN 
CHINA 





tfelagiite 
John Payne « Gail Russell 
Jeffrey Lynn + Lon Chaney 
Edgar Bergen - Michael O’Shea 





John Farrow’s 


Copper 
Canyon’ 


Color by Technicolor 


SS ietgalate 


Ray Milland - Hedy Lamarr 


Macdonald Carey - Mona Freeman. 


Harry Carey, Jr. 














And Many Other Money-Attractions Te Be Announces! 
Plus Great Paramount News And Sherts 
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Drive-ins’ Plus Values 


By ANDY W. SMITH, JR 
(20th-Fox Sales Veepee) 
On one occasion or another I, accounts during the last seven 


have talked before Allied and other | months that had been off our books 
exhibitor groups on the question | for a long period of time. 





These 


that divorecement within our indus- | are a few of the advantages I see 


try will inevi- 


petition, par- 
ticularly in the 
larger cities 
and towns. 
Such increased 


will mean that 
our salesmen 
must carefully 
analyze each 
individual sit- 
uation before 
determining the policy we wiil fol- 
Jow, basing that policy always on 
the best interests of all involved. 
We are very hopeful that this new 
competition will assure us of ob- 
taining film rentals in every situa- 
tion commensurate with a theatre's 
ability to pay. We ask no more; 
we expect no less. 

There is no question but what 
this increased competition will also 
create a demand for more “A” pic- 
tures. it is the present plan of 
20th Century-Fox to increase the 
number of releases to a_ point 
where we will be able to offer 
much-needed assistance to exhib- 
itors, but will not be in the position 
of releasing more pictures than we 
can handle efficiently and profit- 
ably. 

The Court has ruled that distrib- 
utors may not fix the price of thea- 
tre admissions on their pictures. 
Therefore, if there are to be any 
advanced admission or roadshow 
pictures in the future, it will be up 
to the exhibitor to make the de- 
cision. Personally, I believe that 
exhibitors will eventually recognize 
that, unless they voluntarily agree 
to set up an occasional really out- 
standing attraction on such a basis, 
the producing companies will lose 
the incentive to make highly ex- 
pensive pictures, knowing that 
their chances of recouping the in- 
vestment will be limited. 

The increased popularity of the 
Drive-In is proof that it is here to 
stay. It has become in the last two 
years a tremendously important 
part of our industry, bringing back 
as motion picture fans many who 
have gotten out of the habit of 
going to the theatre and, at the 
same time, attracting large num- 
bers who previously were unavie 
to attend conventional type thea- 





Andy W. Smith, Jr. 


tably lead to) 
greater com-| 


com petition | 


tres because of physical disabilities | 


or family circumstances. 

The proper place for the Drive- 
In in the distribution system will 
have to be worked out, but we 
must always keep in mind our re- 
sponsibility to the regular theatre. 
which shows our pictures day in 


and day out throughout the year. ing. 


We shall continue to refuse Drive- 
In theatres first-run showings in 
any city or town that has adequate 
conventional first-run outlets. 


Ne Cure-All | 
Competitive bidding is by no 
means the cure-all for our industry 
roblems. The attitude of 20th- 
ox toward competitive negotiation 
is that we shall continue to conduct 
it wherever the situation demands. 
We have never sought this type of 
negotiation, but, on the other hand, 
we will not refuse it. 


our pictures be given an opportu- 


We ask that | 


nity to obtain a maximum gross, 
and that we in turn receive a film. 


rental based on each individual 
theatre’s ability to pay. 


/ealled affiliated theatres. 


As you know, our company insti-. 
tuted a policy of local autonomy | 


almost eight months ago. In his 
clear statement of policy issued last 
May, our president, Spyros P. 
kouras, announced that hence- 
forth each division head and 
preach manager would conduct his 
,usiness in his own territory as if 
e were the owner of that business. 

Specifically, this move has re- 
sulted in closing deals more quick- 
re in arriving at more equitable 
erms, particularly with the small- 
er exhibitors whose problems are 
nown intimately by the local 
falesman; and in bringing about a 
— constant flow of product 
‘ rough all of the avenues of dis- 
ribution, 


Ai the en . 
45.910 d of November we had 


We have also sold more than 2,000 to keep it a great industry. i 


1 more contracts than we had. 
948, and 45.982 more playdates. | responsibility rests with all of us. 


in our policy of decentralization. 
’ Looking into the crystal ball. 
which is always a risky thing to do. 
I see a definite improvement in our 
business. Before a problem can be 
solved or an issue met, it must be 
recognized. Our industry present- 
ly is doing just that. 

I also see a resurgence of that 
old-fashioned showmanship on 
which our industry was founded 

Finally, I feel confident that the | 
year will see a rapid reduction in 
the number of ill-advised and un- 
necessary legal actions. This may 
be accomplished by the general 
adoption of an arbitration or con- 
ciliation plan, similar to the one 
formulated by Benny Berger of 
Minneapolis and myself in June of 
1948, and which has proven so suc- 
cessful in eliminating ertirely the 
lawsuits in the Minneapolis terri- 
tory. 

We have made the first step in 
that direction by recognizing and 
meeting effectively and aggressive- 
ly the problems confrouiing our in- 
dustry. From the understanding 
of one another's problems and the 
desire to cooperate in their solu- 
tion to the mutual benefit of all 
concerned, will come the pros- 
perity which is the goal of all. 





Divorcement No Panacea 


By A. MONTAGUE 
(Columbia Picts. Gen. Sales Mgr.) 





These days it quite difficult 
to predict even tomorrow but 
there is one thing I can say, and 
believe with absolute surety—this 
great motion picture business will 
only continue to grow if men, who 
have huge stakes in it, will recog- 
nize the necessity for better under- 
standing between all branches of 
the industry. They must attempt 
to arrive at such understanding 
unselfishly and with confidence in 
one another. It is my belief that 
this unselfish attempt at under- 
standing had better arrive soon or 
this industry wiil pull apart to 
such an extent that men who are 
forced to make tremendous invest- 
ments will lack the confidence to 
do so. Should that happen the 
quality of pictures—and this in- 
dustry demands quality — will be 


Is 


, Sadly lacking. 


Nobody has yet been able te 
prove that any part of this busi- 
ness, as far as the relationship of 
its various branches are concerned, 
has come even close to reaching a 
state of perfection. And if we are 
to travel « road that is to lead us 
to even a close proximity of per- 
fection, there must be understand- 
We, in production and dis- 
tribution, must have an_ under- 
standing of the problems of thea- 
tre operators. But it is equally 
important that those who operate , 
theatres have an understanding of 
the tremendous risk that men in 
production and distribution take to | 
create pictures and make them 
available for theatres. 

It is the opinion of many that the 
separation of theatre operation 
from distribution will be one of 
the cure-alls. Personally I have 
never believed so; and from what 
I have seen to date I have no rea- 
son to change my mind. Colum- 
bia has chosen its customers over 
the years in competitive areas 
from both independent and so- 
Colum- 
bia will continue to sell in a free 
and fair market with a definite 
understanding that those who op- 
erate in smaller towns and own 
smaller theatres are an integral 
part of our business and are en- 
titled to all the rights to grow as 
we have been allowed to grow over 
the years. 

If I may be allowed to make a 
wish for the New Year, it is that 
a man, or men. will come forth 
from within this industry with 
ability, with farsightedness and 
with unselfishness. and that this 
man, or men, will instill in our 
industry understanding and confi- 
dence which, I sincerely regret to 
say from my own personal observ- 
ation, the industry sadly lacks 
May we be taught that ours is 4) 
great industry. and that a great 
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No More Automatic Pix 
For Automatic Audiences 


By ROBERT MOCHRIE 
(V.P. and Gen’'l Sales Mgr., RKO) 


While 1950 brought divorcement 
to a number of the major compa- 
nies and saw television cast off its 
swaddling clothes, less publicized 
and, in my opinion, as meaningful, 
are the changes made after realis- 
tic self appraisal and criticism 
both in the thinking and operating 
techniques of all branches of our 








industry: production, distribution 
and exhibition. 
On the production § side, the 


studios have discarded the idea of 
“automatic pictures for automatic 
audiences.” They are more and 
more producing pictures’ which 
combine both maturity, artistic ex- 
cellence and broad popular appeal. 
Indeed, in courageously selecting 
novel and controversial themes they 
are creating a livelier interest in, 
and new audiences for, motion 
pictures. This considerable achieve- 
ment in motion picture making has 
been accompanied by some read- 
justment of production costs which 
again make it possible for a pic- 
ture which gains public acceptance 
and interest to have have a chance 
at profits. 

Notable gains have been made in 
advertising and publicizing. Each 
picture is carefully examined on 
its individual merit and the ad- 
vertising and publicity is fashioned 
to emphasize the special features 
or angles so that public interest is 
generated and maximum penetra- 
tion achieved. The significant thing 
is that here, too, the window has 
been opened to a fresh breeze of 
new ideas. Stereotyped ideas in 
advertising and publicity which, in 
the passage of time, created a 
jaded audience are being aban- 
doned. Advertising is meeting the 
challenge of superior pictures and 
is matching their qualities with 
imagination and originality. 

Distributors and exhibitors are 
slowly coming to the realization 
that mutual cooperation, and not 
litigation, is the sound method of 
resolving problems. 


FAIR EXCHANGE - 
Hollywood. 





Forty-fourth VARIETY Anniversary 


Greater Exhib Demand for A’s; 


U's Bill Scully Favors Greater 
Autonomy for Field Men 


By WILLIAM A. SCULLY 
(Universal’s General Sales Manager) 





-* We at Universal do not believe 


Nothing Will Keep ’Em 
Away If We Give Film | 





| 


|} mount 


Two Roy Rogers starrers at Re- | 
ublic exchanged titles for some | 
| still America, the richest ccuntry 


reason or other. 

“Song of the Bandit” became 
“Sunset in the West,” and vice 
versa. 





‘sonal — business is good. - 


Customers Good Shows 


By A. W. SCHWALBERG 
(Sales V.P., Paramount Pictures) 


For the past two months I have 
been touring .the country, making 
the big swing. I have talked to ex- 
hibitors, to members of the Para- | 
organization, to anyone 
connected with the industry who 
would listen. To all of them I have 
emphasized one theme: the indus- 
try must have faith in itself, or no 
one else will. 


The question most frequently put 
to me on any trip was: “What 
about the future?” And the anxiety’ 
seemed to be centered in three 
sore-spots—(1) television, (2) the 
quality of forthcoming product (3) 
the general economic situation. 

My own feeling about television 
is that it will keep people home 
nights only so long as it remains a 
noveity. After that, it will have to 
proceed under its own power, 
strictly on the merit of the enter- 
tainment it can offer. If television 
can provide consistently better en- 
tertainment than the motion pic- 
ture theatre, it will win our audi- 
ences—and deservedly so. I dont 
think this will happen, even if tele- 
vision improves mightily and Hol- 
lywood merely maintains its pres- 
ent high standard. But I know that 
it won't happen, that it can never 
happen, no matter how much tele- 
vision is improved, if we of the 
picture industry better our present 
standards. 

If we do this, our position can 
never be fhreatened—not by tele- 
vision, not by radar, not by Tech- 
nicolor movies from Mars. 

Several months ago I was at a 
night ball game between the 
Yankees and Cleveland. There 
were 70,000 people in the ball park, 
although the game was being teie- 
vised. A few nights later I turned 
on my television set at home to an- 
other game between the Yanks and 
a second division team. The stands 
were virtually empty. In the first 
instance the crowd had come out 
because it was offered something 
it wanted to see. It is almost too 
obvious to point out the parailel 
in our own industry. But simply, 
it is this—a good show will always 
draw the crowds. | 


Looking at the advance sched- 
ules of all the companies I am 
encouraged to say that the coming 
year is full with promise of fine 
pictures. I shall not discuss them, , 
except to say that, as a group, they 
are rich in theme, in production | 
value, and in prime entertainment 
appeal. 

The general economic situation 
as I was able to observe on my 
swing around the country is highly 
encouraging—an opinion which is 
fortified by the latest Government 
statistics on the subject. This is 


on earth. Despite local factors— 
many of 1.-m temporary or sea- 


Time to Divorce From Old Selling Methods 


By BENJAMIN KALMENSON 
(WB General Sales Manager) 


The thing I am _ interested in 
most as regards divorcement Is: 
The divorcement from the old tra- 
dition of automatic theatre opera- 
tion. 

I believe that there is some new 
thinking at work and a brand new 
peint of exhibitor’s view about the- 
atre sesponsibility, not only to the 
product it shows but to the source 
of the product itself, It is very 
heartening. 

I had a recent experience with 
a theatre corporation on the han- 
dling of a Warner picture that 
pioneered into a region of thinking 
that I have never before seen ap- 
proached in our business. 

The head of a group of theatres, 
newly on its own, called a special 
meeting of his key executives to 
set up a strategy beard for the 
purpose of encouraging public ac- 


ceptance to young newcomers in 
pictures. He is rightfully alarmed 
at what may happen to our indus- 
try if fresh talent is not constantly 
brought to the public and the pub- 
lic brought to recognize acting skill 
in people below s‘ar level. This 
same men has a real concern about 
the kind of pictures that have en- 
tertainment merit and a high earn- 
ing potency but are lacking in top 
rank star names. It is the opinion 
of this circuit head, openly speak- 
ing that if he and his associates 
cannot cope with problems of this 
kind they are not entitled to the 
management of theatres. 

It would be great therefore if 
this kind of thinking could be ex- 
tended—so let me repeat, the time 
has come for the divorcement of 


‘the old-fashioned, outmoded, ew 


tomatic theatre methods. 





that there will be any change in 
the sales practices and policies in 
the light of divorcement. I feel 

that will 
1 make selling 
much more 
com plicated, 
ana whether 
or not it will 
bring higher 
terms or lower 
terms will 
depend upon 
the quality of 
the merchan- 
dise which we 
have to offer 
to the exhib- 
itor. Nor do we believe that it 
will cause the release of a greater 
number of pictures. 

There is no increase in the 
number of situations that are 
requesting bidding now, and we 
do not believe a bidding situation 
is going to be a cure-all for all of 
the problems. In some situations 
it is helping us to eliminate legal 
action, which is costing everyone 
considerable money for no reason 
whatsoever. 

Competitive bidding is only 
brought about because one exhibi- 
tor believes he is entitled to a run 
or availability the same as his 
competitor, and my honest opinion 


it 








William A. Scully 


is that the clearance and avail- 
ability of pictures is something 
that has retarded our business 


for the past 20 years. 

No one wants te give up what 
they had, and everybody thinks 
they are entitled to what they got, 
and the clearance one exhibitor 
requests over another, that exhib- 
itor feels he is entitled to, and 
the other one who has to play 
after him feels that he is being 
taken advantage of. How to please 
everyone has been a problem in 
this industry for years. 


The drive-in business is getting 
very important, and it is our plan, 
wherever it is good business, to 
offer them an _ availability the 
same as the subsequent runs, and 
in situations where we do not 
believe it is going to affect first 
run revenue, we see no reason 
why these accounts should not be 
playing pictures earlier. We do not 
believe that the drive-in theatres 
will affect the regular theatres, but 
feel that this new outlet is going 
to create numerous patrons for 
theatres who have not had the 
opportunity of seeing pictures for 
various reasons—such as the the- 
atre might not be a convenient 
place to go, as they might have to 
change clothes, or there would be 
no place for them to park their 
children. 

As to boxoffice prospects for 1950 
—this can only be brought about by 
boxoffice pictures. Good pictures 
do business everywhere, as has 
always been the case in this in- 
dustry. 

We do not know what the mix- 
ture or trend is amongst the other 


companies, but for the past three 


or four years we have given 
greater power to the field forces, 
instead of concentrating authority 
in New York. We believe that the 
age-old custom of setting policies 


‘and prices for pictures in New 


York is outdated, and who is to 
know the best manner in which 
to market the pictures in any 
territory but the man who is trav- 
eling in the territory every day. 

Some pictures in the west do an 
outstanding business and are very 
successful at the box office, and 
when they are played in the East 
they do just fair business. The 
same will hold true of pictures in 
the east—such as “Naked City,” 
which was a very successful pic- 
ture, but in the small towns and 
in some territories in the west the 
picture was not as successful as 
we anticipated. However, a pro- 
duction like “Egg & I” and “Ma 
& Pa Kettle” were successful pic- 
tures all over the country. 


‘Macbeth’ Redub Ready 
Hollywood. 
Republic completed a redubbing 
job on the Orson Welles version of 
“Macbeth,” and will have a com- 
posite print ready by Jan. 17. 
Final edition will be sent to the 
N. Y. homeoffice Jan. 24, with re- 





‘lease plans still indefinite. 
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By GEORGE SIDNEY | 


Hollywood. 

The sneak preview has become a haliowed Hol- 
lywood institution which has assumed a stature 
probably all out of proportion to its actual value. 

The sneak proves exactly how much one certain 
audience reacts to a_ certain 
picture. But any exhibitor, or 
any rookie usher for that mat- 
ter, knows very well that al- 
most every audience has its 
own reactions to what they see 
on a screen. What is good for 
a terrific laugh with one audi- 
ence might be a complete dud 
with another audience in the 
same theatre two hours later. 

There have been times when 
producers and _ studio chiefs 
have rushed into the cutting 
rooms and proceeded to whack 
out sequences and characters and musical numbers 
from their celluloid brainchild purely on the basis 
of how one straggling audience responded to it at 
a sneak. This tendency is on the decline. Now 
most movie-makers like to get a more representative 
audience response cross-section before chucking 
their owr, original judgment overboard. They know 
that sneak audience reactions may offer indications, 
but never conclusive proof. 
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But, nevertheless, the first sneak preview is still 
an ordeal by fire before which the mighty tremble 
and strong men quake. 


| The Wrong Things Happening | 


It is unfortunate but true that any one of scores 
of small and otherwise unimportant things can hap- 
pen at exactly the wrong time and throw a sneak 
out of kilter. A crying baby, a loud sneeze, me- 


chanical trouble in the projection room, smart- 
alecks in the audience—any of them might take the 
edge off of a dramatic scene or. if timed just right, 
they can kill the best laugh in a picture. When 
these things happen it is a tragic blow to the pro- 
ducer, the director, the siars, the writers, and prac- 
tically everyone else who had a hand in the crea- 
tion of the picture. 


No matter what happens later, it is that first 
sneak that shocks their nervous systems. They have 
lived and dreamed this piciure for months. They 
have debated, they have weighed, evaluated, 
guessed, selected and decided on a thousand dif- 
ferent issues in the making of that film. Naturally, 
they get pretty testy as the time approaches to ex- 
hibit their brainchild to the public for the first 
time. After that, anything is an anti-climax. In any 
of its facets, the sneak is the Royal Road to Ulcers 
and Chronic Indigestion for the poor souls asso 
ciated in the creation of the picture. 

With the approach of the fateful day, the victim 
gets to worrying. Now, for instance (he thinks), 
the big dramatic scene that seemed so perfect when 
it was filmed—how will it hit an audience? Sup- 
pose the sneak theatre is full of low-grade bums 
who have no appreciation for the art of the cinema? 
Suppose Beaver Troop No. 32, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, storms in right in the middle of the picture? 
He gets cold chills just thinking about it. By the 
night of the preview you may have to apply cold 
compresses to his head, ivusen his cviiar, and make 
the crowd stand back to let him have air. 





1 , One Disenchanting Evening | 


In point of historic fact, almost everything HAS 
happened at sneak previews. | personally once lived 
through a terrifying experience on one of my early 
pictures. After the first reel was run off and every- 
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thing was going fine, the manager came and whis- | 
pered in my ear that a slight problem had arisen. 


Through some oversight, he explained, they didn’t | 
have all the picture. The last couple of reels were | 
missing! The valiant may die only one death, but, 
a director or a producer at a sneak dies a million 
deaths. Shaking and breathless, I went into action | 
on the phone, located the missing reels, and invoked | 
a motorcycle messenger to deliver them to the the- 
atre under penalty of death if he failef. 

The reels got there just barely in time to -be 
threaded into the projector. No one in the audi- 
ence, including the studio top brass, ever knew. But 
I knew. and I haven't quite recovered yet. 

Actually, things usually turn out pretty well. But 
you can't tell a participant that, 48 hours before 
his Appointment With Destiny. He is so keyed up, 
that as much as one baby squawk reduces him to an 
inarticulate mass. A grapefruit suddenly gets lodged 
in his throat. He can’t breathe. He is convinced 
that one loud-mouthed character in a sneak pre- 
view audience can guffaw at the wrong time and 
wreck his entire career. 

On the eve of his Great Ordeal by Sneak Pre- 
view, the moviemaker wants to be alone with his 
soul-searching thoughts. His family should stay 
away from him as much as possible. Naturally, 
he has no appetite. 

Sometimes this pre-sneak condition can be pro- 
longed and critical. I knew one poor chap who, 


with the approach of the first sneak preview in 
Pasadena of his maiden directorial job, became 
glassy-eyed anc lapsed into a deep coma. Had to 


be fed intravenously the last three days before the 


| 


The Sneak Preview As An Audition for Ulcers 


‘And They Called ’Em Dumb Acts!’ 


By JOE LAURIE, JR. 


In the days of R. V. (Real Vaudeville) a “Dumb Act” was unhonored 
and unnoticed even by a No. 2 Act! And yet, some of the greatest acis 
in vaudeville, from the standpoint of skill, accomplishment, dexterity 
and ingenuity, the Dumb Act was on a par with the best of the talk- 
ing singing and dancing acts. 

The Dumb Act was an act that didn’t use any 
talk, and usually held down an opening or closing 
spot on the bills. The acrobats, wire walkers, 
jugglers, animal acts, trapeze acts, casting acts, 
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pantomimists, divers, swimmers, contortionists, 
sharpshooting acts. bar acts, boomerang throwers, 
woodchoppers, strong men, bicycle acts, posing 


acts, roping and whip-cracking acts, globe walkers, 
knife and battle-axe throwers, equestrian, revolv- 
ing and balancing ladder acts, trampoline acts, car- 
toonists, painters, sand and rag artists, shadow- 
graphists, hoop-rollers, clay modelers, foot-jug- 
glers, seal acts, risley acts, skaters, bagpunchers, 
clubswingers, pool and billiard experts, stilt acts, 
champion walkers, hat-throwers, bird acts, illusionists, diabolo acis, 
handcuff kings, top spinners, high jumpers, black art, Zouave drills, 
Slides-for-Life, paper tearers. mechanized dolls and barrel jumpers, ali 
came under the head of Dumb Acts. 

In Europe the Dumb Act was recognized as a headliner and feature, 
over many talking acts; but it was many years before a Dumb Act was 
headlined or featured in America. It had to be an exceptional act 
to get any kind of recognition. Europe sent us the greatest of the 
Dumb Acts for many years. It took a European to put in practice 
of hours and hours, days and days and often times years and years to 
perfect a trick. All foreign acrobatic troupes had apprentices, who 
worked for years for just room and board, a few clothes and maybe 
a dollar a week spending money. The owner of the act would send the 
kid’s parents a few dollars a week, which they were glad to get while 





Joe Laurie, Jr. 


sneak Only time he rose up from his lethargy their son or daughter was learning a profession. 
was when he ordered fresh Boullabaisse from When vaudeville went out. the Dumb Act adjusted itself to the 
Romanoff's. He said his veins couldn't stand that new conditions much better than their brothers and sisters of 


canned soup any longer. 


Preparation 


The patient should be prepared psychically and 
emotionally for the sneak preview of his picture. 
If it is his first one, he needs to be told that the 
experience is by no means always fatal. 


You don't have to go blabbing that big mouth 
of yours too much, though. For instance, you don't 
have to go quoting to him the latest vital statistics 
which show sneak previews as being the third 
greatest man-killer known to modern medicine. It 
is exceeded in its Hollywood mortality rate only by 
ulcers and by option time collapse. 

Of all the things that can go wrong, most of them 
hinge on the trivial. Maybe the victim’s studio 
chief is sitting just back of a contemptible sub- 
human organism who either has (#@) a very bad, 
sniffling, head-cold, ‘b) 19c worth of bubble-gum, 
or (c) a bag of popcorn. 

Anyone who has a bag of popcorn in a sneak 
showing necessarily hasn't eaten a bite for 22 days. 
Only that can account for the ravenous onslaught 
with which he attacks his tidbit. 

You can understand what black despair seizes 
the victim if, at the wrong moment, someone gets 
up to leave, yells out a bum joke, snores, shoots 
spitballs, or whistles. Directors have been known 
to require the straitjacket after a baby started baw1- 
ing in the death scene. 

Remember to be kind to the victims the next time 
you attend a sneak preview. If one of them col- 
lapses, don't just stand around. Don't wait for the 
Boy Scouts to run up and start building a fire by 
beating two critics’ heads together. 

Last time I saw two “Boy Scouts” go into action 
during a sneak, it turned out later that they were 
actually disguised saboteurs from a rival studio. I 
thought at the time that it was the first occasion 
I had ever seen a tourniquet applied to the victim's 
threat instead of his arm. 
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song, dance and comedy. Many of them had saved their money, nearly, 
all had some kind of a trade or a little business on the side for the 
“rainy day,” and they also had a large field to work in. They were 
sight acts and didn’t have to depend on the difference in language, so 
they could play almost everywhere all over the world. 


Some ‘Firsts’ 


One of the firsts in Dumb Acts was Walter Brown, champion oars- 
man, who swung Indian clubs. They were cailed Kehoe Clubs, be- 
cause they were made by a man named Sim Kehoe (which is fair 
enough). Nellie Clark was the first lady club swinger, De Witt Cooke 
was the first to do a juggling act with clubs, and Gus Hiil was the 
first to build up championship matches with club swinging. In the 
early ‘90s Club Swinging was a feature on vaude bills. 

Harry Gurr, was the first Man-Fish. He performed in a large glass 
tank and ate bananas under water. Millie Tournor was the first to do 
the flying trapeze. The first magician in American vaudeville was Prot. 
Robert Nickle. First cannonball juggling act was performed by Herr 
Holtum. Major John E. Burke introduced the Zouave drill. King 
Serbo was the first to do the Slide-for-Life (from gallery to stage on 
a wire). Harry Leslie, the tight wire walker, would carry a man on 
his back from the stage to the upper gallery. 

Most of the Dumb Acts came from Circuses. And while I am at it, 
don't let anybody tell you that the old acrobatic acts were better than 
today’s crop. The balancing and acrobatic acts today start off their 
acts with what the oldtimers used to finish. In dancing and acrobatics 
the performers today are 100°. better than the oldtimers. 

One of our top wits of stage, screen and radio started out as a 
juggler—Fred Allen. Another juggler who didn’t do so bad was the 
late W. C. Fields. Cary Grant started as a stilt walker with the 
Lomas Troupe, Vic McLaglen was an understander in an acrobatic 
troupe, and another fine actor of stage, screen, radio and television 
was a topmounter in the famous Dollar Troupe; his name is Conrad 
Nage!. Another picture actor now away up was an acrobat just a few 
years ago—Burt Lancaster. If ycu remember a couple of acrobats that 
were billed Prevost & Brown you must know that one of them is 
the now famous Joe E. Brown. Another of our greatest come- 
dians of the present day started out as an acrobat, Bobby Clark (C!ark 
& McCullough). Jimmy Savo was a juggler who gave it up to become 
one of the top pantomimists in show biz. Charlie Winninger, the vet- 
eran star of stage and screen, did a trapeze act in his family’s tent 
show. The man who made the story of the Four Hawaiians famous, 
Joe Cook, started out as a club juggler. There was a fellow who did a 
sharpshooting act who became the greatest of all cowboy actors, Tom 
Mix. And Annie Oakley didn't do so bad either. Roger Imhof (Imhof, 
Conn & Corinne), who had one of the best comedy acts in vaude, was a 
clown in the Miles Orton Circus. 

Gus Sun, who at one time owned and booked more theatres than 
B. F. Keith, was a juggler. Another foot juggler by the name of 











I am a retreaded huckster. 


About a year and a half ago, the 
imperious voice of Top Managc- 
ment summoned me from the 
idyllic pleasures of advertising and 
publicity and foisted me on an un- 
suspecting Sales Department. After 
all, I was told, both departments 
specialize in merchandising. And 
what's in a name? 

For a little while, maybe 40 
minutes, I was lost. There's a jar- 
gon, a patois in Sales that’s incom- 
prehensible to the eutsider. “Guar- 
antees against percentage,” “slid- 
ing scale’s “played and earned”— 
a babel of phrases and catchwords. 
But after 40 minutes, you find 
yourself unconsciously sprinkling 
your own conversation with a fow 
odd “flat rentals” and “conver- 
sions” and “second feature deduc- 
tions.” Eyebrows go up—and vou've 
arrived. You have learned the 
passwords. 

One of the first things thai 
floored me was the completely di:- 
ferent set of values. Matters that 
had been life-and-or-deaih to me 
in advertising seemed totally un- 
important from Sales Deparimeai 
heights. Whether or not an ad 
reached the engravers on time wus 
much less vital. If a starlet spilled 
a highball down Earl Wilsons 
neck, it was funny and not a ni- 
tional calamity. Important prob- 
ljlems were the deal with Fox-Wes! 
Coast or an extra 5°o on a per- 


= By PAUL N. LAZARUS, JR. 


centage contract in Broken Elbow, 
Montana. 

Perhaps the biggest question 
mark during the last 18 months 
was distribution methods and pro- 
cedures. I have more than a sneak- 
ing suspicion that distribution has 
progressed less than any other 
branch of our ever-loving, ever- 
exciting industry. There seems to 
be, as an example, no very good 
reason why all companies maintain 
exchanges in two cities within 
commuting distance of New York. 
(Incidentally, why are branch of- 
fices called exchanges? Who ex- 
changes what?) 

But the industry fathers decreed 
long years ago that Boston, New 
Haven, New York and Philadeiphia 
should be “exchange centers.” | 
raise a still, small voice to ask 
“Why"? With improved communi- 
cation, faster travel and central- 
ized buying why couldn't those 
four offices be consolidated intvo 
two. Or even one. 


The timeworn answer given me 
by my peers is, “Shipping and In 
spection problems.” My still, sma!! 
voice says, “Bushwah!” I think the 
industry's present handling of its 
exchange physical facilities is an- 
tiquated, outmoded and extrava- 
gant. Why should each company 
maintain individual shipping and 
inspection personnel and equi- 
ment? Why isn’t it centralized inio 
one depot? Surely we're not in 


competition in our back rooms, too. 
The Utopian Era will find, | 


think, each company maintaining | 


just a sales office in a very limited 
number of key cities. The “back 


rooms” of all companies will be. 


united into a single centralized op- 
eration. The exhibitor will not be 
waited on hand and foot. He will 
assume some of the difficulties and 
responsibilities of obtaining and 
returning film in good condition. 


And also of merchandising it. 1° 


should live so long. 


One more thing. Just as_ kids | 


hate to hear, “My, how you've 
grown!” so I have learned to loathe 
the question, “How do you like 
sales compared to advertising?” 
My antipathy is due, I think, to the 
fact that I don’t know the answer. 
Maybe there isn’t an answer. 

But if Top Management should 
read this, I like sales fine. It's a 
living, isn’t it? " 


U Subsid Appoints 
Goodman as Veepee 


Murray Goodman has been 
named veepee and board director 
of United World Films, Univer- 
sal’s 16m and television subsid. 





Goodman fills the spot vacated by | 


Eugene Castle, who recenily re- 
signed. 

New veepee previously served as 
general manager of the Castle film 
division of UWF. 


Leventine didn’t do so bad; you knew him as one-time partner of B. F. 
Keith, as F. F. Proctor. George Hamid, who started as a tumbler in an 
Arab troupe, finished up by owning Atlantic City Steel Pier, carnivals 
and a circus. 

Still Others | 

Anette Kellerman (first to wear a one-piece bathing suit) has now 
retired and runs a model school in Santa Monica. Rath Bros. received 
‘the top salary and billing for years with Ziegfeld and in vaudeville. 
|Charles T. Aldrich was a tramp juggler at one time and is now retired 
‘on his vast estate in Lakewood, N. J. Guy Weadick (Weadick & La 
'Due), who originated the Stampede, and whose wife was a champion- 
‘ship roper, are retired ranchers in High River, Canada. Ernst London 
‘Four Londons, casting act) owns an apartment house on 8th avenue, 
N. Y.; General Pisano, an ex-sharpshooter, sold out his liquor busi- 
ness, and now just hangs around the Palace. Ben Beyer (Beyer 
& Brother, bicycle act) owns large garage and real estate in New 
Jersey. Ferry Conwey, the great clown, retired and made the props 
for shows. Willie, West & McGinty are still around knocking ‘em dead, 
so is Paul Sydell, who was an acrobat, and now is letting his dog do 
the tricks. 

Three Swifts (among the best of club jugglers) divide their time be- 
tween America and Europe. Rin Tin Tin didn’t do bad for a dog act, 
he put away plenty of bones. Tommy Nip (Nip & Tuck, contortion- 
ists) now owns a large dancing school. Mercer Templeton (Tem- 
‘pleton Bros.), another contortionist, owns a big bowling alley i" 
Staten Island. Chincavalli & Raztalli, two of the world’s greatest 
juggiers, retired with plenty of moolah. The Bryants (The Movirg 
Men) own reali estate in Long Island. Paul Dupont (juggier’ 
showed me 167 bankbooks in St. Louis 15 years ago; he must have 
at least 50 more by now! The Littlejohns (jugglers had one of the 
largest supply stores for spangles and rhinestones in N. Y. Alfred 
Latell (dog impersonator) lefi a fortune, so did Lillian Leitzel (trape7¢ 
artist), Bert Levy (cartoonist), Joe Jackson (comedy bicycle act’. 
and Houdini. And Sim Collins ‘Collins & Hart) is now one of the best 
contact men for pens and pencils in N. Y. 

_ And don’t forget that there were a couple of guys who started out 
as Dumb Acts and hit the jackpot of fame and fortune. Charlie Chap 
lin and the immortal Will Rogers. 

' —And they called 'em DUMB Acts? 
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or Whose Benefit? | 

‘ __ By JOEY ADAMS — 

“Hello, hello, Joey? Is this Joey bum out for. He's nothing. They 

Adams.” should'a got Youngman.” 

“Yes, this is Joey Adams. Who's it is now show time and we go 

this?” back to the hall. There are about 

“Hy'a Pal. 60 people there | The anening act 

This is Sam. is Sally Cuspidor, a skinny six- 

Sam Airwick.” year-old kid who is the star of her 

“Whe?” class at the Acme Dancing School. 

“Sam Ajr- After her comes the Scarolo Twins, 

wick. You re- a pair of pimply-faced youths who 

member me. desecrate the memory of Mendels 

Met you last sohn on their violins. Then comes 

year in Gross- me. I do five minutes of sock ma- 

ingers.” terial. Nothing happens. Now 

“I don’t I’m getting mad and I throw in my 

quite recall three best stories. Nothing. After 

the name.” I walk off to a big hush I discover 

“What! You that the proceeds of this worthy 

ay Some forgot already. benefit tonight will go to buying 
Don‘t you remember that night it a new pool table for the lodge 

was raining and I introduced you I run into Sam Airwick. who is 

to Gloria. Remember we were all standing in a corner, studying a 


sitting at the bar.” 
“Well, Sam, I uh, 1 guess I re- 
member. What can I do for you: 


“f just called to tell you, Joey, 
i caught you at the Capitol the 
other night and you were sensa- 
tional, positively sensational. Hope, 
Berle and Benny, they can wrap 
‘em up in a parcel and give ‘em 
back to the Indians. Baby. you're 
positively in a class by yourself. 
The greatest, take my word for it. 
Your picture “Ringside’ is the 
greatest—your books are wonder- 
ful—I’m your No. 1 fan.” 

“Thank you, Sam. That's very 
Find. I'm glad you liked me.” 

“Believe me, Joey-Boy, it’s right 
frcm the heart. That's why I had 
to ring you up to tell you how I 
felt. Oh, by the way, there was 
something 1 wanted to ask you. 
Now what was it. Oh yes. My 
lodge is having a tremendous bene- 
fit Tuesday night and you know 
Harvey Rosen.” 

“Yes, Sam, I know Harvey 
Rosen, but Tuesday night I don't 
think I 

“Now, please, Joey, before you 
say another word, Harvey said 
you'd do it as a favor to him. I 
know his uncle very well. And 
when I tell you that just coming 
out to the lodge will be such a 
‘mitavah’ for you I'll be telling the 
truth because it’s for such a 
worthy cause. And you're the one 
they want. You're the king.” 

“But, Sam, I have an important 
appointment Tuesday night, and as 
much as I'd like to help you out 
] ” 

“So you'll make the appointment 
a little later. This is too big to 
quibble about appointments. Be- 
sides, there'll be a tremendous au- 
dience there. You'll get a big ap- 
plause. You'll make a million 


friends. They'll buy your book. 


They'll come te your night club 


epening. Believe me, you won't 

be sorry.” 
“Well, all right, Sam. T'll help 
But you'll 


~ out just this once. 
ave to get me in and out fast. 
Were is it?” 

“It's in Sturgeonville, Joey.” 

“Sturgeonville? Where's Stur- 
gecnville?” 

“It's in Long Island. Just a few 
minutes across the Queensboro 
Bridge. I'll pick you up at 6:30 
sharp.” 

“Oh, well. But be 
there on time.” 

Comes Tuesday night, I gulp 
down my dinner and rush over to 
meet Sam. He's only a half-hour 
late. I hop into his 1931 Pontiac 
and rip my pants on the springs 
that are coming through the seat. 
A half-hour after we pass the 
Queensboro Bridge. Sam tells me 
well be in Sturgeonville in five 
minutes. Another half-hour later 
we pull up in front of a little hall. 
Sam rushes in first and before | 
et up the stairs he’s on his way 
down. 

“The board of directors are con- 
vening,” he tells me. “You go on 
&s soon as they're through. Mean- 
While, let me buy a drink next 
door.” 

There are six lodge brothers at 
+4 bar, but nobody springs. So I 
he n.’ After the guy on the end 

‘S Zulped his shot I can hear him 
dl to the fellow next to him, 
hat the hell did they bring that 


All right. 


“Let's have a drink, gentle 


pamphlet Finally. he looks up 
“We had a little mixup, Joey,” he 
says. “That car I had wasn't mine 


It belonged to Mr. Matz and he had 


to leave early But you got noth 
ing to worry about According to 
this timetable there'll be a train 
in an hour 

By now I believe I have the 
ulcer I thought I had. I stuff the 
timetable into Sam's kisser and 


walk out, swearing never to do an- 
other benefit 

Now don’t get me wrong. I don't 
say all benefits are like this. But 
I've had an experience like it and 
I'm sure you were roped into the 
same type of alleged charity show 
at one time or another. 

I daresay I play as many bene- 
fits as any one else around in the 
business today. That's because I 
have more time than anyone else. 
Who lays off more than me? But 
some people can get tied up with 
the strangest promotions. In Hol- 
lywood I once played a food mar- 
ket opening and even a super gas 
station premiere. Once I did a 
candy store opening for a pal of 
mine, Barney Ross, who was mixed 
up in the ice cream business. The 
other day I did a benefit for Mayor 
Kenny of Jersey City to raise 
money for a snow plow for a town 
in Jersey. Then there's the bar- 
mitzvahs. When you do a bar-mitz- 
vah, you don’t know it, but actually 
you're auditioning for four im- 
pending bar-mitzvahs soon io be 
staged by present guests. 

Then there's the cop benefits. 
The approach usually is, “I'll get 
you a badge, Joey. It'll straighten 


(Continued on page 267) 
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PRODUCTION COSTS CUT 25% ° 





NO IMPAIRMENT } ‘A Page Out of My Book’ 


TO PIX QUALIT 


By MIKE CONNOLLY 


Hollywood 
Careful preparation before the 
cameras grind, including better 
planning of scripts, more attention 
to camera arrangements and extra 
time spent in rehearsals, are the 
that have enabled Holly- 
film-makers to slash their 
production costs an overall 25° in 
the past two years. Studio execs 
feel that it’s all working out fine. 
and the workers have buckled down 
to the job in fighting trim. The 
25°> savings is based on the peak 
year of 1946, when Paramount shot 
Bing Crosby's “Welcome Stranger” 
in 57 days. This vear his “Riding 
High” came in in 47 days 
Story is the same evervwhere 
Warners took 80-days to lens “Dark 
Humphrey Bogart star- 


rer, in ‘46. A year ago his pix were 
coming under the wire in the low 
70's In 1949 “Chain Lightning” 


in 60 davs 
top-budgeter 
Fancy Pants” at 


was brought in 
Saving a day na 
like Bob Hope's 


Par means saving something like 
$8 .500 Economics have worked so 
well that this studio is now kicking 


up production budgets of its pix to 
a $1,750,000-plus average to guar- 
antee top product against divorce- 
ment day, Jan. 1, when company 
will have to sell its. film without 
use of its own theatres 


Par Even Upped a Bit 


Survey of 13 new films at Par 
shows that the new ceiling is $250.- 
000 above the $1,500,000 top set a 
year ago by production chief Henry 
Ginsberg. Actually. the $250,000 
uppance is a healthier bulge than 
the figures would indicate—and 
here’s the very important reason. 
and all thanks to the economy cam- 
paign: 

Studio {is now operating on a 
27° overhead, in comparison with 
a 32% figure a vear ago. The ex- 
tra coin goes into actual produc- 
tion! 

This overhead is even lower for 
Hal Wallis-Joe Hagen and Liberty 
Films ‘Sam Briskin. William Wy- 
ler, Frank Capra and George Stev- 
ens). Under their contractual guar- 
antees, only a 21% direct charge is 
added onto actual production cost 
of films made by the two units. 

It's not hard to figure what the 
budgets on the following films 

(Continued on page 267) 





An Excerpt From the Comedienne’s Forthcoming 


Autobiography, 


‘Never Too Tall’ 


By CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 


Hollywood 


There was no brass band to wel 


come me in New York 

I didn’t need one. My heart was 
thumping 
louder than 
any bass drum 
and my brain 
was throwing 
off a crescendo 
ef music ilus- 
trative of the 
best efforts of 
George Gersh 





win, Ferde 
Grofe and a 
wheezy carou- 
sel 


Charlotte Greenwood 
Pennsylvania 


Station has received and tis 
patched millions of young hopefuls 
looked 


out of a 


as if 


but none more than I 
she had stepped 
strip. I was approaching 13 and I 
was five feet, nine inches. Mp ribs 
could have been used a xylo- 
phone, and my chest bones threat- 
ened to pop through skin at 
any moment. 

My taffy-colored hair was held 
together at the nape of the neck 
with a perfectly huge blue ribbon 
I was the first, I may say. to wear 
a hat to match my handbag—both 
were straw and slightly used. From 
the waist up I was a ravishing 
beauty—by contrast with the rest 
of me. Those hands of mine, dan 
gling from my thin spindly arms 
felt like a pair of five-finger fern 
fronds on a string—and those long, 
narrow feet, like the roots of a sap 
ling tree, shot out in front of me 
I might just as well have been 
walking on skis. 

Yet I passed unnoticed in the 
hurrying crowd It was just as 
well, for I had no time for sight- 
seers. I was a young woman with 
a mussion, an argonaut in search 
of a career, and my immediate goal 
was the Royal Arms hotel and 
Mama. I trudged along 42nd street, 
oblivious of traffic. I was dili- 
gently trying to remember all of 
Mama's instructions, not only how 
to get from the station to the hotel 


comic 


for 


my 











BILLY ECKSTINE 


but how to behave when I 
there 

Just the other day I was shop- 
ping in Beverly Hills when I heard 
an exasperated mother say to her 
gangling young daughter “For 
goodness sake, Lucy, stand up 
straight!” Whereupon Lucy shifted 
her weight to the other foot with 
am air of resignation. It struck a 
responsive chord in my memory. 
Someone was always ordering me 
to stand up straight 


got 


Another of Mama's admonitions 
had to do with kissing 
Don't make such a noise when 


Lottie.’ she used 
‘Don't be quite so 
Remember you are 


you kiss people. 
to caution me 
demonstrati ve. 
a littl lady 


As I 
tion 


raced along from the sta 
toward the Royal Arms, this 
precept was definitely in mind. It 
was more vital now than ever be- 
cause | was sure that Mama had 
become a very important person in 
New York, now that she was the 
manager of a famous hotel where 
all of the great variety stars of 
the day lived. I must, indeed, re- 
member her instructions to the let- 
ter [ must enter quietly, speak 
softly ani thus charm everyone 
with my manners and deportment 
I must 


Whoops! There's the hotel!” 
In a twinkling all of my good 
resolutions were forgotten I 


crossed 42d street in two leaps, ob- 
livious to the shrieking of the cop's 
whistle and the squealing of auto- 
mobile brakes and the groaning of 
the auto horns of that era. I burst 
through the hotel door, brushing 
against a potted plant. 
That did it! 


Shades eof Gracie Fields ) 


Every time Gracie Fields sings 
her famous song about the biggest 
aspisdistra in the world, I am re 
minded of that rubber plant in the 
lobby of the Royal Arms and what 
happened ‘to it. 


I had just given it a teeny- -weeny 
brush, and, of course, it had to top- 
ple off its pedestal in a clatter of 
fern, earth and pot; and to even 
things up i had to trip over the 
corner of the rug, sending my sail- 
or straw skimming in one direc- 
tion and my straw suitcase cata- 
pulting in another. 


Mama made a desperate effort 
to get from behind the desk to in- 
tercept me before I destroyed the 
hotel. She bolted toward me and 
I enveloped her in my arms. More. 
I planted a resounding smack on 
her lips. You could have heard 
me at the Aquarium. 

Mama recovered her poise and 
pushing me away gently, first start- 
ed to smooth her ruffled feathers 
and then elected me to make the 
best of it. 

“How many times have I! 
you, Lottie,” she began, and then, 
turning to the assembled guesis 
and employees, with the air of one 
confiding a great secret: 

“Folks, this is Lottie. 
girl.” 

And nobody laughed 
the whole lobby! 

As the crowd closed in to greet 


told 


my little 


nobody in 


me. a lovely creature elbowed her 
way through She had retrieved 
my possessions, restored them to 


my suitcase and was carrying them 
to me 

Here's your bag, my dear 
said with a friendly smile, and then 
turning to Mama, she added in 
what I thought was the most won- 
derful 


she 


speaking voice | had ever 

heard, “Hasn't she lovely eyes! 
Eva Tanguay, the toast of Broad 
way. the idol of America, had 
given me my first kind word in 
New York and had done me my 


first service. 

It was then that my resolution 
was made. Show people were my 
people—people with heart and un- 
derstanding—and like the Biblical 
Ruth, I would never leave them. 
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‘And They Called “Em Dumb Acts! 


By JOE LAURIE, JR. 


In the days of R. V. (Real Vaudeville) a “Dumb Act” was unhonored 
‘and unnoticed even by a No. 2 Act! And yet, some of the greatest acts 
‘in vaudeville, from the standpoint of skill, accomplishment, dexterity 
‘and ingenuity, the Dumb Act was on a par with the best of the talk. 
ing. singing and dancing acts. 


22 PICTURES 


The Sneak Preview As An Audition for Uleers 


By GEORGE SIDNEY i 


Hollywood. thing was going fine, the manager came and whis- | || 
The sneak preview has become a hallowed Hol- ered in my ear that a slight problem had arisen. 


lywood institution which has assumed a stature Through some oversight, he explained, they didn’t 
. have all the picture. The last couple of reels were 
probably all out of proportion to its actual value. missing! The valiant may die only one death, but 
The sneak proves exactly how much one certain 4 girector or a producer at a sneak dies a million | 
audience reacts to a certain geaths. Shaking and breathless, I went into action | 
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picture. But any exhibitor, or ‘ _ and invoked The Dumb Act was an act that didn't use any 
any rookie usher for that mat- Sackegule Guana tS deliver them to the the- | talk, and usually held down an opening or closing : 
ter, knows very well that al- tre wnder penalty of death if he failefl. spot on the bills. The acrobats, wire walkers, 
most every audience has its : , , te -he jugglers, animal acts, trapeze acts, casting acts, A 
own reactions to what they see The reels got there just barely in time to -& pantomimists, divers, swimmers, contortionisis, 
on a screen. What is good for threaded into the projector. No one in the = sharpshooting acts bar acts, boomerang throwers, | 
a terrific laugh with one audi- ©. including the studio top brass, ever knew. But woodchoppers, strong men. bicycle acts, posing t 
ence might be a complete dud I knew, and I haven't quite recovered yet. | acts, roping and whip-cracking acts, globe walkers, 
with another audience in the Actually, things usually turn out pretty well. But knife and battle-axe throwers, equestrian, revolv- > 
same theatre two hours later. you can't tell a participant that, 48 hours before ing and balancing ladder acts, trampoline acts, car- 
There have been times when his Appointment With Destiny. He is so keyed up, toonists. painters, sand and rag artists, shadow- 
producers and studio chiefs that as much as one baby squawk reduces him to an graphists, hoop-rollers, clay modelers, foot-jug- 
George Sidney have rushed into the cutting inarticulate mass A grapefruit suddenly gets lodged oon Gente Ge glers, seal acts, risley acts, skaters, bagpunchers, 
rooms and proceeded to whack in his throat. He can't breathe. He is convinced we clubswingers, pool and billiard experts, stilt acts, 
out sequences and characters and musical numbers that one loud-mouthed character in a sneak pre- -jampion walkers, hat-throwers, bird acts, illusionists, diabolo acts, 3 
from their celluloid brainchild purely on the basis View audience can guffaw at the wrong time and handcuff kings, top spinners, high jumpers, black art, Zouave drills, 
of how one straggling audience responded to it at wreck his entire career. Slides-for-Life, paper tearers. mechanized dolls and barre! jumpers, ali 
a sneak. This tendency is on the decline. Now On the eve of his Great Ordeal by Sneak Pre- came under the head of Dumb Acts. 
most movie-makers like to get a more representative view, the moviemaker wants to be alone with his In Europe the Dumb Act was recognized as a headliner and feature, | 
audience response cross-section before chucking soul-searching thoughts. His family should stay over many talking acts; but it was many years before a Dumb Act was i 
their owr. original judgment overboard. They know away from him as much as possible. Naturally, headlined or featured in America. It had to be an exceptional act 
that sneak audience reactions may offer indications, he has no appetite. to get any kind of recogni. on. Europe sent us the greatest of the I 
but never conclusive proof. Sometimes this pre-sneak condition can be pro- Dumb Acts for many years. It took a European to put in practice 4 ' 
But, nevertheless, the first sneak preview is stil] longed and critical. I knew one poor chap who, of hours and hours, days and days and often times years and years to { 
an ordeal by fire before which the mighty tremble With the approach of the first sneak preview in perfect a trick. All foreign acrobatic troupes had apprentices, who . 
and strong men quake. Pasadena of his maiden directorial job, became worked for years for just room cnd board, a few clothes and maybe 
‘ : tt Sttséagiassy-eyed and lapsed into a deep coma. Had to a dollar a week spending money. The owner of the act would send tiie 
| The Wrong Things Happening | be fed intravenously the last three days before the kid’s parents a few dollars a week, which they were glad to get while 5 
. - sneak. Only time he rose up from his lethargy their son or daughter was learning a profession. 
lt is unfortunate but true that any one of scores was when he ordered fresh Boullabaisse from When vaudeville went out, the Dumb Act adjusted iseit to the i 
of small and otherwise unimportant things can hap- Romanoff's. He said his veins couldn't stand that new conditions much better than their brothers and sisters of c 
pen at exactly the wrong time and throw a sneak canned soup any longer. song, dance and comedy. Many of them had saved their money, near! t 
out of kilter. A crying baby. a loud s . _ % . ee all had some kind of a trade or a little business on the side for the . 
oa ew oS oe ae Preparation | “rainy day,” and they also had a large field to work in. They were | 
chanical trouble in the projection room, smart- . al meine sight acts and didn’t have to depend on the difference in language, so I 
alecks in the audience—any of them might take the The patient should be prepared psy chically and they could play almost everywhere all over the world. I 
edge off of a dramatic scene or. if timed just right, emotionally for the sneak preview of his picture. ———__—_—_—_— — ne z= ee 
they can kill the best laugh in a picture. When If it is his first one, he needs to be told that the Some ‘Firsts . 
these things happen it is a tragic blow to the pro- experience is by no means always fatal. One cf the firsts in Dumb Acts was Walter Brown, champion oars- P 
ducer, the director, the stars, the writers, and prac- You don't have to go blabbing that big mouth man, who swung Indian clubs. They were called Kehoe Clubs, be- f 
tically everyone else whe had a hand in the crea- of yours too much, though. For instance, you don't cause they were made by a man named Sim Kehoe (which is fair 
tion of the picture. have to go quoting to him the latest vital statistics enough). Nellie Clark was the first lady club swinger, De Witt Cooke } 
No matter what happens later, it is that first which show sneak previews as being the third was the first to do a juggling act with clubs, and Gus Hiit was the 
sneak that shocks their nervous svstems. They have ®°@ates: man-killer known to modern medicine. It first to build up championship matches with club swinging. In the { 
lived and dreamed this picture for months. They is exceeded in its Hollywood mortality rate only by early ‘90s Club Swinging was a feature on vaude bills. t 
have debated, they have weighed, evaluated, ulcers and by option time collapse. Harry Gurr, was the first Man-Fish. He performed in a large glass { 
guessed, selected and decided on a thousand dif- Of all the things that can go wrong, most of them tank and ate bananas under water. Millie Tournor was the first to do P 
ferent issues in the making of that film. Naturally, hinge on the trivial. Maybe the victim's studio the flying trapeze. The first magician in American vaudeville was Prot ? 
they get pretty testy as the time approaches to ex. chief is sitting just back of a contemptible sub- Robert Nickle. First cannonball juggling act was performed by Herr j 
hibit their brainchild to the public for the first human organism who either has (@) a very bad, Holtum. Major John E. Burke introduced the Zouave drill. King { 
time. After that, anything is an anti-climax. In any sniffling, head-cold, ‘h) 19¢ worth of bubble-gum, Sarbo was the first to do the Slide-for-Life (from gallery to stage on } 
of its facets, the sneak is the Royal Road to Uleers ° ‘©’ 4 bag of popcorn. ; a wire). Harry Leslie, the tight wire walker, would carry a man on 
and Chronic Indigestion for the poor souls asso- Anyone who has a bag of popcorn in a sneak his back from the stage to the upper gallery. 
ciated in the creation of the picture. showing necessarily hasn't eaten a bite for 22 days. Most of the Dumb Acts came from Circuses. And while I am at it, 
With the approach of the fateful day, the victim Only that can account for the ravenous onslaught don't let anybody tell you that the old acrobatic acts were better than t 
gets to worrying. Now, for instance (he thinks), with which he attacks his tidbit. ; today’s crop. The balancing and acrobatic acts today start off their 
the big dramatic scene that seemed so perfect when You can understand what black despair seizes acts with what the oldtimers used to finish. In dancing and acrobatics ’ 
it was filmed—how will it hit an audience? Sup- the victim if, at the wrong moment, someone gets the performers today are 100°) better than the oldtimers. : 
pose the sneak theatre is full of low-grade bums “?. to leave, yells out a bum joke, snores, shoots One of our top wits of stage, screen and radio started out as a ] 
who have no appreciation for the art of the cinema? SPitballs, or whisties. Directors have been known juggier—Fred Allen. Another juggler who didn’t do so bad was the ' 
Suppose Beaver Troop No. 32, Boy Scouts of Amer- ‘2 "eduire the straitjacket after a baby started bawl- jate Ww. C. Fields. Cary Grant started as a stilt walker with the ‘ 
ica, storms in right in the middie of the picture? 28, i" the death scene. , Lomas Troupe, Vie McLaglen was an understander in an acrobatic ‘ 
He gets cold chills just thinking about it. By the | Remember to be kind to the victims the next time {;oupe, and another fine actor of stage, screen, radio and television ‘ 
night of the preview you may have to apply cold = —, a sneak preview. If one of them col- was a topmounter in the famous Dollar Troupe; his name is Conrad ’ 
\ compresses to his head. loosen his collar, and make Bor Se on on ee Sal oe -_ the Nagel. Another picture acter now away up was an acrobat just a few ‘ 
the crowd stand back to let him have air. Sane ~~ —S oe’ ~ pe = ae a fire by ears ago—Burt Lancaster. If you remember a couple of acrobats that 
] One Disenchanting Evening | Last time I saw two “Boy Scouts” go into action — billed Prevost & Brown you must know that one of them is F 
— i — _ ul - : — e now famous Joe E. Brown. Another of our greatest come- ’ 
; during a sneak, it turned out later that they were gians of the present day started out as an acrobat, Bobby Clark (Clark } 
In point of historic fact, almost everything HAS actually disguised saboteurs from a rival studio. 1 P A a y ? be - 
happened at sneak previews. | personally once lived thought at the time that it was the first occasion 2 a). Sey Se Os 0 eae Oe See © Up So Doce 
through a terrifying experience on one of my early I had ever rictim’s OC of the top pantomimists in show bis. Charile Winninger, the vet- ! 
y y seen a tourniquet applied to the victim's |. t f sta d did at 4 in his family’s tent 
pictures. After the first reel was run off and every- throat instead of his arm. on eS oe = a 0 OO ee } 
show. The man who made the story of the Four Hawaiians famous, P 
-— —==== —————————_——— ~ —.. Joe Cook, started out as a club juggler. There was a fellow who did a ‘ 
sharpshooting act who became the greatest of all cowboy actors, Tom , 
| REPORT FROM THE SALT MIN Mix. And Annie Oakley didn't do so bad either. Roger Imhof (Imhof, 
Conn & Corinne), who had one of the best comedy acts in vaude, was a ' 
| clown in the Miles Orton Circus. ’ ‘ 
al Gus Sun, who at one time owned and booked more theatres than 
oe By PAUL N. LAZARUS, JR. _—S———=—_—_ ~ B. F. Keith, was a juggler. Another foot juggler by the name of 
7 Leventine didn’ bad; y new him as -ti er of B. F. 
I am a retreaded huckster. cao contract in Broken Elbow, competition in our back rooms, too. Keith, as A, 4 2 ee ae tm _— F A, Bn me ed ye Ae in an 
About a year and a half ago. the Montana. ; The Utopian Era will | find, I Arab troupe, finished up by owning Atlantic City Steel Pier, carnivals ‘ 
imperious voice of Top Managc- Perhaps the biggest question think, each company maintaining and a circus 
ment summoned me from the ™ark during the last 18 months just a sales office in a very limited — - = F 
idyllic pleasures of advertising and WS distribution methods and pro- number of key cities. The “back a i Sell Others — 7 ——— | 
publicity and foisted me on an un- cedures. I have more than a sneak- rooms” of all companies will be Anette Kellerman (first to wear a one-piece bathing suit) has now 
suspecting Sales Department. After '"8 suspicion that distribution has united into a single centralized op- retired and runs a model school in Santa Monica. Rath Bros. received 
all. I was told, both departments progressed less than any other eration. The exhibitor will not be the top salary and billing for years with Ziegfeld and in vaudeville. 
specialize in merchandising. And branch of our ever-loving, ever- waited on hand and foot. He will | Charles T. Aldrich was a tramp juggler at one time and is now retired 
what’s in a name? exciting industry. There seems to assume some of the difficulties and ‘on his vast estate in Lakewood, N. J. Guy Weadick (Weadick & La 
For a little while, maybe 40 ® 88 an example, no very good responsibilities of obtaining and Due), who originated the Stampede, and whose wife was a champion- 
minutes, I was lost. There's a jar- "°2S°" why all companies maintain returning film in good condition. | ship roper, are retired ranchers in High River, Canada. Ernst London { 


gon, a patois in Sales that’s incom- 
prehensible to the outsider. “Guar- 
antees against percentage,” “‘slid- 
ing scale’s “played and earned”— 
a babel of phrases and catchwords. 
But after 40 minutes, you find 
yourself unconsciously sprinkling 
your own conversation with a fou 
odd “flat rentals” and “conver- 
sions” and “second feature deduc- 
tions.” Eyebrows go up—and you've 
arrived. You have learned the 
passwords. 

One of the first things thai 
floored me was the completely di:- 
ferent set of values. Matters that 
had been life-and-or-death to me 
in advertising seemed totally un- 
important from Sales Deparimeai 
heights. Whether or not an ad 
reached the engravers on time was 
much less vital. If a starlet spilled 
a highball down Earl Wilsons 
neck, it was funny and not a na- 
tional calamity. Important prob- 
Jems were the deal with Fox-Wes' 
Coast or an extra 5°. on a per- 


exchanges in two cities within 
commuting distance of New York. 
(Incidentally, why are branch of- 
fices called exchanges? Who ex- 
changes what?) 

But the industry fathers decreed 
long years ago that Boston, New 
Haven, New York and Philadelphia 
should be “exchange centers.” | 
raise a still, small voice to ask 
“Why”? With improved communi- 
cation, faster travel and central- 
ized buying why couldn't those 
four offices be consolidated into 
two. Or even one. 


The timeworn answer given me 
by my peers is, “Shipping and In- 
spection problems.” My still, sma!! 
voice says, “Bushwah!” I think the 
industry's present handling of its 
exchange physical facilities is an- 
tiquated, outmoded and extrava- 
gant. Why should each company 
maintain individual shipping and 
inspection personnel and equin- 
ment? Why isn’t it centralized inio 
one depot? Surely we're not in 


And also of merchandising it. 1° (Four Londons, casting act) owns an apartment house on 8th avenue, 
should live so long. N. Y¥.; General Pisano, an ex-sharpshooter, sold out his liquor busi- 
One more thing. Just as kids ness, and now just hangs around the Palace. Ben Beyer (Beyer 
hate to hear, “My, how you've & Brother, bicycle act) owns large garage and real estate in New 
grown!” so I have learned to loathe Jersey. Ferry Conwey, the great clown, retired and made the props 
the question, “How do you like for shows. Willie, West & McGinty are still around knocking ‘em dead, 
sales compared to advertising?” so is Paul Sydell, who was an acrobat, and now is letting his dog do 
My antipathy is due, I think, to the the tricks. 
fact that I don’t know the answer. Three Swifts (among the best of club jugglers) divide their time be- 
Maybe there isn’t an answer. tween America and Europe. Rin Tin Tin didn’t do bad for a dog act; 
But if Top Management should he put away plenty of bones. Tommy Nip (Nip & Tuck, contortion- 
read this, I like saies fine. It's a ists) now owns a large dancing school. Mercer Templeton (Tem- 
living, isn’t it? -pleton Bros.), another contortionist, owns a big bowling alley i" 
. - - Staten Island. Chincavalli & Raztalli, two of the world’s greatest 
U Subsid Appoints jugglers, retired with plenty of moolah. The Bryants (The oe 
+ Men) own real estate in Long Island. Paul Dupont (juggier’ 
Goodman as Veepee showed me 167 bankbooks in St. Louis 15 years ago; he must have 
Murray Goodman has been at least 50 more by now! The Littlejohns (jugglers had one of the 
named veepee and board director largest supply stores for spangles and rhinestones in N. Y. Alfred 
of United World Films, Univer- Latell (dog impersonator) left a fortune, so did Lillian Leitzel (trape7e 
sal's 16m and television subsid. artist), Bert Levy (cartoonist), Joe Jackson (comedy bicycle act’. 
Goodman fills the spot vacated by and Houdini. And Sim Collins ‘Collins & Hart) is now one of the best 
Eugene Castle, who recently re- contact men for pens and pencils in N. Y. 
signed. And don’t forget that there were a couple of guys who started out 
New veepee previously served as as Dumb Acts and hit the jackpot of fame and fortune. Charlie Chap 
general manager of the Castle film lin and the immortal Will Rogers. 
division of UWF. ' —And they called ’em DUMB Acts? 
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blll By JOEY ADAMS i 
° t Joey b o y 
“Hello, hello, Joey? Is this Joey bum out for. He's nothing. They ii Ply | ALITY An Excerpt From the Comedienne’s Forthcoming 
Adams.” should’a got Youngman.” 9 
: “yes, this is Joey Adams. Who's| It is now show time and we go mun conmenas Autobiography, ‘Never Too Tall 
this?” back to the hall. There are about dey ' “a 
“Hy'a Pal. 60 people there The opening act Hollywood. 
This is Sam. is Sally Cuspidor, a skinny six-] Careful preparation before the By CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 
; Sam Airwick.” year-old kid who is the star of her | Cameras grind, including better | . 
“Who?” class at the Acme Dancing School. | planning of scripts, more attention | Hollywood. but how to behave when I got 
“Sam _ Air-| After her comes the Scarolo Twins, | t0 camera arrangements and extra| There was no brass band to wel- there. 
wick. You re- a pair of pimply-faced youths who|time spent in rehearsals, are the’. : " _ Just the other day I was shop- 
member me. desecrate the memory of Mendels-| factors that have enabled Holly- page sors = ee ee ; _. ping in Beverly Hills when I heard 
Met you last sohn on their violins. Then comes | Wood's film-makers to slash their| 1 didn’t need one. My heart was 4) o.a.nerated mother say to her 
year in Gross- me. I do five minutes of sock ma- | production costs an overall 25% in thump isé gangling young daughter: “For 
ingers.” terial. Nothing happens. Now/|the past two years. Studio execs louder than goodness sake, Lucy, stand up 
“I don’t I'm getting mad and I throw in my | feel that it’s all working out fine, any bass drum straight!” Whereupon Lucy shifted 
quite recall three best stories. Nothing. After | and the workers have buckled down and my brain her weight to the other foot with 
. the name.” I walk off to a big hush I discover | to the job in fighting trim. The — — am air of resignation. It struck a 
2 “What! You that the proceeds of this worthy | 25% savings is based on the peak off a — ~ responsive chord in my memory. 
; Joey Adams forgot already. benefit tonight will go to buying | year of 1946, when Paramount shot of music illus- coneone was always ordering me 
Don't you remember that night it a new pool table for the lodge. Bing Crosby's “Welcome Stranger” age - = to stand up straight. 
' was raining and I introduced, you I run into Sam Airwick, who is | '@ 57 days. This year his “Riding i he Another of Mama's admonitions 
to Gloria. Remember we were all standing in a corner, studying a | — By th in 47 days. win. Ferde had to do with kissing. 
s at the bar.” samphiet. Finally, he look Story is the same everywhere ao ed “ . on 
a : x h I ess I re- we’ had 4 little ieee Sen Ee | W arners took 80 days to lens “Dark Grofe and a Don't make such a noise W hen 
Well, Sam, 2 i) Oe | olen hat cnr ~ ye Passage,” Humphrey Bogart star- wheezy carou- you kiss people, Lottie,” she used 
, What can I do for you?” says. “That car I had wasn't mine. —'s : -auti “ , 
member. at cal ~ 6. a aie » eee — 7 sel. to caution me. Don't be quite so 
It belonged to Mr. Matz and he had | Tet: 1 46. A year ago his pix were Charlotte Greenwood , i 1 
“I just called to tell you, Joey, nm ye} — ‘). {coming under the wire in the low Pennsylvania demonstrative. Remember you are 
I caught you at the Capitol the Oy eonry Powe “Ace waine tote -In 1949 “Chain Lightning” Station has received and dis- 4 little lady.” 

. »nsa- * y é ceording to]... ie >» ws aa mdi 
one dendh. Ho e. this timetable there'll be a train — brought in in 60 days patched millions of young hopefuls, As I raced along from the sta- 
tional, positively sensationa Pp i om heme ” Saving a day on a top-budgeter but toon § tented a i tion toward the Royal Arms, this 
Berle and Benny, they can wrap me mew 1 betleve 1 have t like Bob Hope’s “Fancy Pants” at 2 ee ae ae —— “precept was definitely in mind. It 
‘em up in a parcel and give ‘em - ave ‘€ Par means saving something like She had stepped out of a comic was more vital now than ever be- 

Baby, you're Vlcer I thought I had. I stuff the - a een 2 bee ; ~ A a a , 

back to the Indians. y if, timetable into Sam's kisser and $8,500. Economics have worked so strip. I was approaching 13 and I cause [ was sure that Mama had 
positively in a class by tor tt walk out, swearing never to do an- well that this studio is now kicking was five feet, nine inches. Me ribs become a very important person in 

The greatest, take my word for 1 oteam Gamat up production budgets of its pix to meme tn oy ee New York, now that she was the 

Your picture “Ringside” is the Now don’t get me wrong. I don't 2 $!:750,000-plus average to guar- CHES SON) WES Glee a 6 manager of a famous hotel where 
greatest—your books are wonder- say all benefits are like this But antee top product against divorce- Phone, and my chest bones threat- aj of the great variety stars of 
ful—I’m your No. 1 fan.” I’ve had an experience like it ont ment day, Jan. 1, when company ened to pop through my skin at the day lived. I must, indeed, re- 
“Thank you, Sam. That's very fm sure you were roped into the will have to sell its. film without any moment. member her instructions to the let- 

Find. I'm glad you liked me. same type of alleged charity show “S¢_° ‘ts own theatres. My taffy-colored hair was held ‘€’., | must enter quietly, speak 

} it’s right softly and thus charm everyone 





“Believe me, Joey-Boy, 
frcm the heart. That’s why I had 
to ring you up ‘> tell you how I 
felt. Oh, by the way, there was 
something I wanted to ask you. 
Now what was it. Oh yes. My 
lodge is having a tremendous bene- 
fii Tuesday night and you know 
Harvey Rosen.” 


at one time or another. 

I daresay I play as many bene- 
fits as any one else around in the 
business today. That's because I 
have more time than anyone else. 
Who lays off more than me? But 
some people can get tied up with 
the: strangest promotions. In Hol- 
lywood I once played a food mar- 


Par Even Upped a Bit 7 


Survey of 13 new films at Par 
shows that the new ceiling is $250.- 
000 above the $1,500,000 top set a 
year ago by production chief Henry 
Ginsberg. Actually, the $250,000 
uppance is a healthier bulge than 
the figures would indicate—and 


together at the nape of the neck 
with a perfectly huge blue ribbon. 
I was the first, I may say, to wear 
a hat to match my handbag—both 
were straw and slightly used. From 
the waist up I was a ravishing 
beauty—by contrast with the rest 
of me. Those hands of mine, dan- 
gling from my thin spindly arms 


with my manners and deportment. 
I must 


“Whoops! There's the hotel!” 

In a twinkling all of my good 
resolutions were forgotten. I 
crossed 42d street in two leaps, ob- 
livious to the shrieking of the cop's 
whistle and the squealing of auto- 


b here’s the very important reason, : : 
“Yes, Sam, I know Harvey ket opening and even a super ga5 ang alj thanks to Ps ge cam. felt like a pair of five-finger fern mobile brakes and the groaning of 
Rosen, but Tuesday night I don’t station premiere. Once I did a paign: ' fronds on a string—and those long, the auto horns of that era. I burst 
think I candy store opening for a pal of Studio is now operating on a narrow feet, like the roots of a sap- through the hotel door. brushing 


“Now, please, Joey, before you 
say another word, Harvey said 
you'd do it as a favor to him. I 
know his uncle very well. And 
when I tell you that just coming 
out to the lodge will be such a 
‘mitavah’ for you I'll be telling the 
truth because it’s for such a 
worthy cause. And you're the one 
they want. You're the king.” 


“But, Sam, I have an important 
appointment Tuesday night, and as 
—, as I'd like to help you out 


“So you'll make the appointment 
a little later. This is too big to 
quibble about appointments. Be- 
sides, there'll be a tremendous au- 
dience there. You'll get a big ap- 
plause. You'll make a million 
friends. They'll buy your book. 
They'll come to your night club 


mine, Barney Ross, who was mixed 
up in the ice cream business. The 
other day I did a benefit for Mayor 
Kenny of Jersey City to raise 
money for a snow plow for a town 
in Jersey. Then there's the bar- 
mitzvahs. When you do a bar-mitz- 
vah, you don’t know it, but actually 
you're auditioning for four im- 
pending bar-mitzvahs soon to be 
staged by present guests. 

Then there's the cop benefits. 
The approach usually is, “I'll get 
you a badge, Joey. It'll straighten 


(Continued on page 267) 


in comparison with 
The ex- 
produc- 


27° overhead, 
a 32% figure a year ago. 
tra coin goes into actual 
tion! 

This overhead is even lower for 
Hal Wallis-Joe Hagen and Liberty 
Films (Sam Briskin. William Wy- 
ler, Frank Capra and George Stev- 
ens). Under their contractual guar- 
antees, only a 21% direct charge is 
added onto actual production cost 
of films made by the two units. 

It’s not hard to figure what the 
budgets on the following films 

(Continued on page 267) 


ling tree, shot out in front of me. 
I might just as well have been 
walking on skis. 

Yet I passed unnoticed in the 
hurrying crowd. It was just as 
well, for I had no time for sight- 
seers. I was a young woman with 
a mission, an argonaut in search 
of a career, and my immediate goal 
was the Royal Arms hotel and 
Mama. I trudged along 42nd street, 
oblivious of traffic. I was dili- 
gently trying to remember all of 
Mama’s instructions, not only how 
to get from the station to the hotel 








against a potted plant. 
That did it! 


Shades of Gracie Fields 


Every time Gracie Fields sings 
her famous song about the biggest 
aspisdistra in the world, I am re- 
minded of that rubber plant in the 
lobby of the Royal Arms and what 
happened ‘to it. 


I had just given it a teeny- weeny 
brush, and, of course, it had to top- 
ple off its pedestal in a clatter of 
fern, earth and pot; and to even 
things up I had to trip over the 
corner of the rug, sending my sail- 
or straw skimming in one direc- 
tion and my straw suitcase cata- 
puiiing in another. 

Mama made a desperate effort 
to get from behind the desk to in- 
tercept me before I destroyed the 


opening. | Believe me, you won't hotel. She bolted toward me and 
be sorry.” I enveloped her in my arms. More. 
“Well, all right, Sam. I'll help I planted a resounding smack on 


= out just this once. But you'll 
ave to get me in and out fast. 
Where is it?” 

“It’s in Sturgeonville, Joey.” 

“Sturgeonville? Where's Stur- 
Zeonville?” 

“It's in Long Island. Just a few 


her lips. You could have heard 
me at the Aquarium. 

Mama recovered her poise and, 
pushing me away gently, first start- 
ed to smooth her ruffled feathers 
and then elected me to make the 
best of it. 

“How many times have I told 


Bridse. rit AS u re you, Lottie,” she began, and then, 
sherp.” P ’ P ; wpe to the assembled guests 
erp. and employees, with i 
guse ter tee 7 confiding a great — —— 
“FE ‘ is is we : 
Comes Tuesday night, I gulp girl. olks, this is Lottie, my little 


down my dinner and rush over to 
meet Sam. He’s only a half-hour 
jJate. I hop into his 1931 Pontiac 
end rip my pants on the springs 


And nobody laughed—nobody in 
the whole lobby! 
As the crowd closed in to greet 


me, a lovely creature elbowed he 

end ’ a »wed her 
t are coming through the seat. way through. She had retrieved 
=e ater we pam the my possessions, restored them to 


Queensboro Bridge. Sam tells me 
we'll be in Sturgeonville in five 
Minutes. Another half-hour later 
we pull up in front of a little hall. 
Sam rushes in first and before | 
&et up the stairs he’s on his way 
down. 

“The board of directors are con- 
vening,” he tells me. “You go on 
&S soon as they're through. Mean- 
oot let me buy a drink next 


There are six lodge brothers at. 





my suitcase and was carrying them 
to me. 

“Here's your bag, my dear.” she 
said with a friendly smile, and then 
turning to Mama, she added in 
what I thought was the most won- 
derful speaking voice I had ever 
heard, “Hasn't she lovely eyes!” 

Eva Tanguay, the toast of Broad- 
way. the idol of America, had 
Ziven me my first kind word in 
New York and had done me my 
first service. 


the 
_ x fy} springs. So i It was then that my resolution 
~ ave a drink, gentle- | was made. Show people were my 


After the guy on the end 
«Ss gulped his shot I can hear him | 
ey to the fellow next to him, | 

hat the hell did they bring that 


BILLY ECKSTINE 


people—people with heart and un- 
derstanding—and like the Biblical 
Ruth, I would never leave them. 
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Chi Is a No. 1 Dateline 
To This Loophound 


By IRV KUPCINET 


(Kup’s Column, Chicago Sun-Times) 


Chicago. 
Every reporter, being somewhat 
human, has a pet peeve. Mine is 
the invariable question I catch on 
my travels from coast-to-coast: 
“How can 
you possibly 





write ai  col- 
umn in Chi- 
cago? Nothing 
ever happens 


out there.” 

Nothing? 
Well, let’s 
have a_ look- 
see. 

While the 
entire nation 
was wonder- 
ing where 
Mrs. Carleton S. Hadley would get 
her trousseau for the wedding of 
the year (and Marusia was claim- 
ing she was designing it!), where 








Irv Kupcinet 


do you think the other half of 
America’s most romantic couple 
was being fitted for his wedding 
clothes? In Chicago. 


Vice President Barkley, on one 
of his many flying trips to Chicago, 
visited the well known LaSalle 
Street tailor, Zeke Horberg, and 
ordered the double-breasted, ox- 
ford gray suit in which he took his 


Vows 
ae 2. € 


It was in Chicago, too, that the 
Veep rece.ved a plaque as “Grand- 
father of the Year.” He im- 
mediately wired Hedda Hopper, 
who previously had been named 
“Grandmother of the Year,” for a 
date. But she never responded. 
“Do you suppose,” asked Barkley, 
feigning seriousness, “that she 
reads the newspapers and realizes 
I'm no longer eligible?” 

+ - . 

And where do you suppose the 
Ava Gardner-Artie Shaw romance 
was re-kindled. In Chicago. “Hon- 
est Ave.” as her studio pals call 
her, was in Chicago for a benefit 
performance when she _ learned 
Artie was appearing at the Blue 
Note, a lowdown joint for highclass 
jazz. Ava*paid a surprise visit to 
Artie and—whaddya know, Joe?— 
love in bloom! 

Shaw's stand at the Blue Note 
hardly was a rousing success. But 
for those people who did come in 
to see him, Shaw had this com- 
ment: “I sometimes wonder if 
these folks come in to see me—or 
the guy who married Lana Turner, 
Ava Gardner, Kathleen Winsor 
and a few others I can’t recall. 
That seems to impress them. Fun- 
ny, but they didn’t impress me!” 

Even re-kindled love doesn’t al- 
ways run smoothly. As for in- 
stance, take the evening Artie and 
Ava visited another red hot musi- 
cal spot, Jazz, Ltd, one of our 
best-cellars in Chicago. A quarrel 
between the two lovers ensued and 
Miss Gardner finally threw her 
hands up in despair and ex- 
claimed: “Let's stop fighting, Artie 
—people will think we're still 
married!” 

- . . 

And where do you think Ches- 
ter Morris made his great come- 
back in the theatre? in Chicago. 
It was in “Detective Story,” his 
first show in 21 years. And Morris 
gave such a stirring performance 
that the show, after a slow start, 
caught on with a rush and was 


ordered back to Chicago after ful-| 


filling six weeks on the road. Pre- 


viously, Morris had spent the last. 
“Boston | 


nine years making 36 
Blackie” movies 


of this type-casting. 
shackled,” he explained. 
7 * » 


Remember Mary Garden, the 
old opera star? One of her stop- 
ping-off places during her visit to 
this country was Chicago. 


tainly love to hear you sing.” Miss 
Garden protested that she no 
longer had a voice . “But you can 
croon a little, can’t you? asked the 
mayor 
lor like you.” exclaimed Mary, 
“any day!” (P.S.—Nothing hap- 
pened!) 


+ - * | 
Prime Minister Nehru of India | 


was among the personages to grace 
Chicago during the year. And 
where but in Chicago could this 
incident occur: His nibs slipped 


and almost Jost | 
his identity in Hollywood because {| 
“Now I feel) | 
like a man who has been un- 


The | 
72-year old Mary called on Mayor. 
Kennelly, who told her: “I'd cer-' 


“For a handsome bache-_ 


away from the scheduled routine 
to examine two chain store opera- 


tions and was followed by a State 


Department official, who whis- 
pered to the manager of the first 
chain store: “This is Prime Min- 
ister Nehru.” The manager failed 
to recognize the name and replied: 


“I'm awfully busy right now—TI'll 
assign a clerk to show him 
around.” 

* . — 


Vitalis for a Westmore 

And where, but in Chicago, did 
George Jessel, appearing on 
Tommy Bartlett's “Welcome Trav- 
eler” program, win a bottle of 
shampoo. “What!” exclaimed 
Jessel, straightening his morning 
toupee, “I should wash somebody 
else’s hair!” 

* 7 * 

Jessel and Judy Garland met by 
chance in the Pump Room one af- 
ternoon and reminisced about the 
“good old days in Chicago’”—when 
each was broke. Jessel’s story 
dates back some 15 years, when he 
was starring in his own show at the 
Erlanger theatre Business was 
bad, as apparently was the show, 
and the comedian didn't have 
enough in the till to pay his cast. 
Came the last pay day before clos- 
ing and Jessel didn’t have the 
$6,000 necessary to meet the pay- 
roll. Actors (and actresses) were 
threatening him with bodily harm 
if he didn’t come up with some 
fresh. 

In this dire emergency, Jessel 
hid out—in the men’s room of the 
theatre. His aid, Paul Montague, 
wired an SOS to the Shuberts in 
New York. Meanwhile the cast, 
with murder in its collective eye, 
scoured the theatre in vain for 
him. Who'd ever think of look- 
ing in the men's room for Jessel? 

Came the dawn and the Shu- 
berts’ 6G to rescue the comedian. 

* - 7 

Miss Garland, born Frances 
Gumm and re-named Judy Garland 
by Jessel while both were appear- 
ing at the Oriental theatre some 
years ago, was a member of a 
sister act in the early days of her 
career. At that time, the girls 
were working in and around Chi- 
cago—when they could get work. 
They lived at a north side hotel, 
and directly beneath them lived 
another sister act which also had 
trouble getting work. Whenever 
either of the two acts landed a 
job, the money was spent for food 
for all. The other act is better 
known now as the Andrews Sisters. 
(Remember, this was in Chicago.) 

*“ * * 


Chicago also was the site of a 
world championship (‘you should 
excuse the expression!) fight this 
past summer—Walcajt vs. Charles. 
One of the sports classics of all 
time was pulled at the ringside 
after Charles was announced as 
the “winnah and new champeen.” 
One sports writer protested. “The 
announcement should be,” he ex- 
plained, “Winner, Ezzard Charles 


—but 


Louis, himself, has a keen sense 
of humor, as is evidenced by this | 
incident. Before one of his cham- | 
pionship fights in Chicago, he was| 
visited in his dressing room. by a 
governor who had come a long 
distance to see the bout. The gov- 
ernor complained bitterly to Joe 


| 





because he wasn’t sitting in the 
very first row. 

“Governor,” said Joe, without 
batting an eye, “you can have MY 
seat!” 

* * * 

Chicago’s reputation for gang- 
sterism, long since passed, still is 
worldwide. Dr. Ralph Bunche, the 
Palestine mediator, was telling 
friends about the misconception 
people as far away as the Middle 
East still have about the city. Dur- 
ing the heat of the Arab-Israel war, 
Bunche and a UN friend were 
walking down a street in Jerusa- 
lem, which was being splattered by 
snipers’ bullets. “It looks,” com- 
mented Dr. Bunche, attempting to 
retain his usual calm, “as if we're 
in a bit of a jam.” 

“This isn’t too bad,” replied his 
friend. “After all, we might have 
been assigned to Chicago!” 

* » ™ 

It was in Chicago that Bob Hope 
proved he doesn’t need that tre- 
_mendous staff of writers he car- 
ries on his payroll. The proof 
came about this way: Hope was in 
town for the Sun-Times Harvest 
Moon Festival in the vast Chicago 
Stadium. For such an audience, 
he came prepared with a special 
type of material, a good portion of 
it “sight” stuff. But an hour be- 
fore showtime, he learned he was 
to emcee the radio portion of the 
show, which called for an entirely 
different kind of material. Did 
Hope do a slow burn or turn tem- 
peramental. Not Robert. “Leave 
it to me,” was his only comment. 
He summoned a stenographer to 


his hotel suite, jammed _ with 
friends, reporters, hangers-on, 
autograph-seekers, etc., and dic- 


tated a completely new monolog 
strictly for radio. 

And despite such little time for 
preparation and without the as- 
sistance of a single writer, he 
turned in a_ performance that 
rocked the Stadium and its 20,000 
occupants. 

* * 

Jessel, the minstrel ever-wan- 
dering through Our Town, possibly 
best describes Chicago. “If Errol 
Flynn should be passing the cor- 
ner of Hollywood & Vine while a 
woman is run down by a car, the 
newspapers would scream: ‘Flynn 
Attacks Woman!’ But so help me, 
there is more going on any hour 
of the day on the third floor of the 
Sherman hotel than throughout all 
of Hollywood.” , 

And he’s so right—I just came 
from there! 





‘Iwo Jima’ Rep.’s Biggest 
Hollywood. 
Herbert Yates says “Iwo Jima” 
will be biggest grosser in history 
of Republic. He anticipates film to 
do between $6,000,000-$7, «5,000. 
“Wake of Red Witch.” Yates 
said, will do $3,500,000, and he is 
basing “Jima” calculations on biz 
of that picture. 
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aoe =" THE TRUM ABOUT MAE WEST 


By BERNARD SOBEL 


Here goes! I'm going to dis- 
close some fact about Mae West 
which I alone know and which 
even she may never have observed. 


lines and tailored silhouettes went 
out and curves and furbelows came 
‘in. Low cut gowns, ample hips, 


picture hats, and trailing skirts 


My friend-|shunted the boyish form off the 


ship for her 
goes back to 
more than 20 


stantly I re- 
alized that 
though the 
lady belonged 
to this era, 
she took her 
origin in the 
Middle Ages, 
Bernard Sove) {or while she 
rehearsed the 
actors, she improvised parts of the 
dialog and urged the members of 
the cast to do the same. Her pro- 
cedure, in fact, was exactly like 
that of the famous, centuries-old 
Commedia dell’arte. 

I watched her become one of the 
most famous women in the world, 
noteworthy for her energy, humor, 
humanity, showmanship and—be- 
lieve it or not—international in- 
fluence. Her achievements have 
been numerous and varied, some 
of them shrewdly calculated or in- 
spired, some of them accidental 
and even voluntary. 

She started her career at the 
age of five when she became a 
vaudeville performer. Then she 
played the popular child parts of 
that epoch in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” and “Rip 
Van Winkle.” As a young woman 
she made her Broadway debut in 
“Folies Bergeres,” appearing sub- 
sequently in “A La Broadway,” 
“Vera Violette” and “A Winsome 
Widow.” Then came her first ma- 
jor accomplishment. While play- 
ing in “Sometime,” she introduced 
the shimmy, that ingratiating um- 
bilical divertissement, claimed 
soon after by two rivals, Gilda 
Gray and Bee Palmer. 

Just what happened next in her 
lively mind is difficult to say, but 
after doing vaudeville imitations 
of Eddie Foy and George M. Cohan 
and starring in “The Mimic 
World,” she suddently turned play- 
wright. Her first play was Sex”; 
her second, “The Wicked Age,” 
and her third, “Diamond Lil,” 
which she later made into a novel. 








“Diamond Lil” ran for six 
months and though it is not a 
great pliy, it is, perhaps, our best 


dramatic replica of the rathskeller 
and beer garden period, with its 
slumming snobs, singing waiters, 
variety acts, bad men, loose ladies 
and Salvation Army crusaders. 
The play proved also, that Mae 
West was an iconoclast. The word 
is a big one, yet it fits her as neatly 
as the gown that encloses her 
tightly-laced tummy. For she is a 
conventions-buster. She has waged 


the best fight against the Puritanic | 


in the history of American cus- 
She is the most successful 


in these United States. She has 
helped liberate the American 
people from inhibitions which have 
stifled free spirit and suppressed 
the arts. Instead of saying “Thou 
shalt not!” Mae said: “C’m up and 
see me some time.” And this inti- 
mate admonition soon became the 
American sin-onym for sin, with a 
dash of laughter. 

Proof of Miss West's importance 
as a reformer came with the re- 
cent revival of “Diamond Lii.” For 
lines and situations which had 
shocked audiences of 20 years ago 
were accepted this time as realis- 
tic, matter-of-fact and humorous 
sidelights on the fascinating, per- 


ennial battle between the male 


and the female. 

“I guess I was befo’ my time,” 
She said once. And certainly she 
was right. If we have caught up 
with her, the credit is hers. 


| Mae To the Rescue | 


From the footlights, Miss West 
went to the Klieg lights, winning 
national fame in “She Done Him 
Wrong,” a film version of “Dia- 
mond Lil.” Her success had a 
double importance, for according 
to rumor she brought so much 
money to the boxoffice that she 
rescued a film firm from bank- 
ruptcy. 

Just about this time Mae West 
became the model for women’s 
clothes all over the world. The 
circumstances were extraordinary. 
She won this honor by way of the 
greatest fashion center in the world 
~—Paris. There, the principal mo- 
distes. after viewing her as Lil in 
the films, made an extensive study 
of her wardrobe and decided to 
make it the fashion. 

Soon after, as a result, straight 








years ago. In-| 


scene. Night clubs, ballrooms, 
restaurants and theatres were 
crowded with billowy Mae Wests, 
short and tall, fat and thin, good 
and—well just good and . 

Soon after—and this is not sur- 
prising—Mae West became the 
mistress of the double-entendre. 
Mae Wes. stories began to flood 
the country and if she did not 
originate them all, they fitted the 
West risibility pattern. 

Quick-witted, she seems capable 
of polishing off any situation with 
an appropriate wisecrack. 

After she broke her ankle, she 
had a nude statue of herself placed 
in her hotel suite. All her guests 
wondered why until they discov- 
ered that she had placed printed 
tabs on the figure which explained 
the where and why of her accident. 
Thus she saved herself from the 
tedium of talking about her oper- 
ation. She did say. however, in 
referring to the injury: “This is 
the toughest cast I've ever been 
_ 

And that same day, when her 
physician said: “Miss West. you 
are running a temperature,” she 
replied: “Doctor, I'm always run- 
ning a temperature.” 





Some of her other mots are 
equally bon: 
“A curved line is the loveliest 


distance between two points.” 

“It’s not the men in my life. but 
the life in my men that counts.” 

These lines from “Diamond 
Lil” 

“Lil, I'd go through fire and wa- 
ter for you.” 

“Skip the flood. I'd rather have 
you all hot and bothered than all 
wet.” 

Realistic Atmosphere | 


In spite of her busy life, Miss 
West finds time for hospitality, be- 
ing perhaps the first actress to use 
the stage itself to entertain her 
friends. For though the audience 
is net conscious of the fact. she 
throws a party every night during 
the first act. The party takes place 
at the bar which can just be 
glimpsed through the swinging 
door. Here the guests mingle hap- 
pily with the cast of Bowery bums, 
society swells, ladies of the even- 
ing and policemen. Here they heip 
create the offstage noises that con- 
tribute to the excitement of the 
play. Meanwhile, they drink beer 
|and more beer until the curtain 
falls. On the house, of course. 

During the second World War 
she became an international figure, 
and I employ the word deliberate- 
ly. At that time, a life jacket was 
invented which was used by the 
British Royal Air Forces and by 
thousands of American fliers. In 
recognition of certain comparable 
and commodious breast works, the 
belts came to be known as “Mae 
| Wests.” Thus, the lady gained a 
place in history that had been held 
by only one other woman—Helen 
of Troy, the eternal female, domi- 
nant, irresistible and predatory, of 
course. 

Commenting on this circam- 
stance, Mae remarked: “I feel like 
I had started a second front of my 
own.” 

With the passing of the years, 
Mae has gradually fused herself 
with her own heroine. When she 
talks, she has the same drawl. 
When she walks, she slinks with an 
insinuating wiggle. And when she 
retires at night, she, doubtless, 
luxuriates in a golden swan bed. 

“Diamond Lil,” she declares, “is 
all mine. I'm she. She's I.” 

Thus, the world has gained a cap- 
tivating, undulating lady and lost 
'a shrewd, perpetually young 
| baggage called Mae West. 





Heflin Gets M-G Release 
To Freelance; Also Legit 


A Metro contract player for the 
past 10 years, Van Heflin last week 
asked for and was granted a re- 
lease from his studio ticket which 
had another two-and-a-half years 
to go. Actor sought his freedom 
to freelance in pix as well as essay 
an occasional stage role. 

Heflin, who arrived in New York 
over the weekend, last appeared is 
Metro’s “East Side, West Side.” 
‘He's now considering a top role in 
Sam Spiegel’s “Cost of Living.” 
slated to roll in February with 
John Huston directing. 
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The Cheesecake Cauldron 


Dior Influence on Those S. A. Stills, Not To 
Mention the Hero’s Manly Chassis 





By KAY CAMPBELL | 


Hollywood. 
The double standard has struck at 
Hollydood, and the anguished cries 
of confused studio publicists can be 
heard across the continent. Free- 





lance photogs 
are in the 
money, maga- 
zine editors 
are going 
quietly crazy 


and male strip 
teasers are ad- 
vertising pic- 
tures. 

The target 
is that object 











of everyone's 

Kay Campbell affections, the 
cream in the 

coffee, the staff of boxoffice— 
cheeseccke The censorship caul- 
dron which has been simmering 
quietly for years is now boiling 
over. The current eruption all 


started when a Frenchman, Chris- 
tian Dior, made the plunging neck- 
line a must, and the Johnston of- 
fice not only showed no apprecia- 
tion of a gal’s natural charms, but 
refused to aecept the new vogue. 

Hollywood has spent millions of 
dollars each year on glamor art, 
and dozens of actresses owe the’r 
extended tenure on studio payrolls 
to the shape of their legs and the 
countless times those extremities 
kicked their way into magazine 
covers and syndicate layouts. Now, 
acting ability never hurt any gal in 
Hellywood, but if she can act and 
has pretty legs, too, that’s good. 
That's reai good. No one ever said 
that Marlene Dietrich couldn't act, 
but it was her gorgeous gams that 
set the world to talking. Hay- 
worth’s figure didn't do her any 
harm, and Jane Greer leaped into 
the big money after her shapely 
curves were pointed out by Renie, 
RKO designer. Of course, there’s 
always been a censor, but until re- 
cently the taboos placed on studio 
stills were in much the same cate- 
gory as death and taxes. 

But that was Before Dior. That 
was before cleavage was high fash- 
ion. Bosoms, like the airplane, are 
here to stay, and what femme is 
going to be caught by the camera 
in an outmoded gown? However, 
how're you going to convince the 
censor—who hasn't yet discovered 
that flat-chested women, like high- 
button shoes, are demode? The 
femmes decided that someone 
should tell the censor the facts 
about high style, so the fash flacks 
chipped in to buy him a year’s sub- 
scription to Vogue and Harper's, to 
no avail. His views remained as 
frozen as foreign coin. 


Hollywood is the only place in 
the worid where women dou't have 
"em. and mustn’t be caught with 
*em—when a studio lenser presses 
the blub. When an outside photog 
takes art for the mags, that’s a dif- 
ferent story. That's the story of 
the double standard. 


Before Dior, most of the mags 
with the exception of Life, Look 
and the fans, relied on studio art 
departments for cheesecake, be- 
cause it saved both time and 
money. Today, Bob Landry, Paul 
Hesse, Jack Albin and other free- 
lancers are in great demand by 
these same publications for “home 
sittings” since those stills don’t 


have to be sent over to the J. O. | 


They're on their own. Natch, the 
books have to pay the freight, be- 
cause if the studio attempts to sup- 
ply an outsider or even to arrange 


the sitting on the lot, the stills are | 


subject to censorship. And you'd 
have to be a Perry Mason to find 
a contour after that. 





Sure, there are angles, gimmicks 
and some bitter laughs. 

A studio, for example, may en- 
gage an outside photographer to 
make a layout of one of its stars 
and submit the prints to the J. O. 
But who's to know or care if he 
makes a couple of extras complete 
with sex and curves for a national 
magazine? Bob Landry was signed 
by Walter Seltzer to shoot bathing 
suit pix of Corinne Calvet at Coro- 
nado. One of the slicks made a pri- 
vate deal with Landry to secure 
cover shots of the French star in 2 
black nightie, a la the famed Hay- 
worth picture. But the weather 
sided in with the censor, the fog 


[Angles] 





rolled in —and color was impos- 
sible. 

Life, Look and the fan mags 
have the answers—all of them. 
They simply call a gal up, make a | 
date to take her to the beach and 
get usable femme puichritude. But 
when Ccllier’s wanted some sexy 
shots of Shelley Winters, U-I’s Ray 
Jones who was ready, willing and | 
able to substitute art and imagina- | 
tion for clothes, had to call on the 
wardrobe department for help. 
Yvonne Wood whipped up a little 
off-the-shoulder jersey number 
that served the purpose very well. 
Jersey, like sweaters, can never 
really hide a gal’s good points. 

Casting about for a new ap- 
proach to fash pix, RKO engaged 
Landry to shoot Jane Russell in 
some new duds at Ensenada. Fifty- 
two kodaks were made, but the 
casualties ran high. While Howard 
Hughes’ understanding of the Dior 
look is great, the J. O. still dreams 
of a monomamillary woman. 


~ Blow ’Em Down a 


Bili Biowitz can take a bow for 
really outsmarting the censor. He 
put his faith in the law of averages. 
A certain proportion of pictures, 
he figured, had to be passed. So he 
sent over so many shots of Hazel 
Brooks’ curvaceous charms that the 
poor ole tired censor let some very 
unusual cheesecake slip through. 
To Steve Brooks goes the credit for 
the discovery that soap bubbles 
would clean up any sexy art. And 
that was just dandy, for gals in 
bathtubs plant better than any 
other kind of cheesecake. 

Charlie Goldie, at 20th-Fox, who 
admits that at least 10° of all that 
studio’s stills is cheesecake, also 
admits that he hasn't had a beef in 
four years. His solution is back- 
ground. “If we make bathing suit 
pix at the beach, where there’s a 
logical reason for swim suits, 
there’s a logical reason for swim 
suits, there’s no trouble. We 
learned, the hard way, never to 
— bathing beauties in the gal- 
ery.” 

There's a firm conviction on the 
part of flacks that the censor’s 
libido atrophied about 1916, and at 
times he does seem to reach for 
that blue pencil. Recently, one of 
the majors sent over a supposed 
biographical layout of a star, in- 
cluding a shot of a six-months old 
infant, posed in the usual fashion. 
The baby was “killed” on the 
grounds that “it was a suggestion 
of nudity.” 


Some very alluring bathing suit 


pix have been taken of Joan Caul- 
field, “The Petty Girl” at Colum- 
bia. But a shot of the same titillat- 
ing figure in a slip, eight inches 
longer than the swim suit was ta- 
boo. “Shame,” said the censor, 
“underwear!” 

When Ingrid Bergman and Bing 
Crosby were making “Bells of St. 
Mary’s,” some really beautiful stills 














A couple of friends of mine who 
teach American Literature at uni- 
versities in our neighborhood 
dropped in the other after- 
noon, They are 
usually quiet- 
mannered 





their beer, dis- 
cuss the latest 
criticism of a 
criticism of T. 
S. Eliot and 








®. 
Sa 
PETE SMITH 


Whose “Specialties” were again 
voted the most popular short sub- 
jects in live action field by exhibi- 
tors for seventh consecutive year in 
Quigley “FAME” and Showmen’s 
Trade Review polls. 












were made of the actress in nun’s 
robes. By some strange accident 
the merest suggestion of a shadow 
fell on the stiffly starched white 
dickey. It had to be touched out. 


an ; Gotta Make Sure ‘ 


To add to the confusion, a gown 
which is suitable for the motion 
picture, isn’t okay for stills. Rita 
Hayworth’'s frock, in “Lady From 
Shanghai,” had a scalloped neck- 
line. The scallops had to be inked 
in. And lace was drawn on the 
bodice of a gown worn by Adele 
Mara by Republic retouchers. 
While a tiny ruffle of net which 
edged the decollete of Helena Car- 
ter’s costume in “Double Cross- 
bones” had to be pained in solid 
by U-I’s art department to make 
the stills acceptable. 

It used to be the gals who 
fetched the pretty photography, 
who drew the glamour clothes, and 
posed for seductive ad stills. That 
was B.e D—Before Dior. Now, 
those irresistable femme creatures 
have been replaced by masculine 
charmers whose torsos needn't be 
private affairs. No frown of disap- 
proval corrugates the censor’s face 
when he passes on stills displaying 
masculine charms. AS a _ conse- 
quence, three studios plugged 
forthcoming productions concur- 
rently, via the made pulchritude 
route. Now, it’s become a habit. 
Among the leading ad Adonises 
who have bared, their manly chests 
for the sake of boxoffice are Rich- 
ard Conte, Burt Lancaster, Robert 
Ryan, Kirk Douglas, Alan Ladd 
and Vic Mature, that big hunk of 
man. 





Jan Grippo Drops Agency 
For Sole Pic Production 


Hollywood. 

Jan Grippo disposed of 25 cli- 
ents and pulled out of the agency 
business to devote his full atten- 
tion to film production. 

In addition to his four “Bowery 
Boys” pictures for 1950 filming, 
Grippo is preparing a Rudolph 
Valentino tale and a feature called, 
“The Little General.” 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 





SELENA ROYLE and GEORGES RENAVENT 


slip off to their 
books again. 








But this 
time they had 
got them- 

Budd Schulberg salves unum 
ally worked up. It seems they 


had read something in the Sun- 
day Titaes about a few little liber- 
ties Paramount was taking with 
American literary tradition. Ac- 
cording to the Times, Dreiser's 
classic, known to a good many of 
us as “An American Tragedy,” 
would now be known to many more 
as “A Place in the Sun.” And that 
wasn't all. To do a thorough re- 
tread job on Dreiser, the Griffith 
mill where Clyde first encountered 
Roberta was to become a bathing 
suit factory so Paramount could 
run in a platoon of stock girls and 
make with the cheesecake. 

“I'll be damned if we're going 
to stand for it.” said Professor A, 
who's been specializing in the con- 
temporary American novel and is 
naturally pretty profane. 

“I definitely feel that steps 
should be taken,” said Professor 
B. who had never before indicated 
in any way that steps should be 
taken about anything. 

“*A Place in the Sun’,” Professor 
A snorted. “In the first place it 
isn’t even sound business. Fans 
will confuse it with ‘A Walk in the 
Sun’ and think it’s a reissue. And 
in the second place ‘An American 
Tragedy’ is one of the five most 
famous American books in the 
,past 50 years. Only ‘Moby Dick,’ 
‘Forever Amber.’ ‘The Kinsey Re- 
port’ and ‘White Collar Zoo’ are 
ahead of it.” 

“Teachers all over America 
would have made their classes see 
it,” Professor B exclaimed. “And 
with the size of our classes these 
days,: that would be a good start 
for any movie. But if they're 
really going to call it ‘A Place in 
the Sun’—the poor fellow shud- 
dered involuntarily—'I shall have 
to urge my students to refrain— 
to refrain Po 
_ “The word my colleague shies 
away from is boycott.” said Pro- 
fessor A. “And that is why we 
have come to you. As academic- 





ians we naturally eschew direct ac- 


tion. We look upon you as a kind 
of link—however feeble—between 
Hollywood and literature. We un- 
derstand you even held a position 
at Paramount once, as an office boy 
or junior writer or something of 
that nature. Perhaps you could 
bring some pressure to bear, be- 
fore it is too late.” 

“My good man,” I said, remov- 
ing my velvet smoking jacket for 
my checker-board sport coat, “just 
because there may be a couple of 
million literates in America who 
take their Dreiser seriously and 
who regard ‘An American Tragedy’ 
,as one of the rare monuments in 
American belles-letres, we can’t 
expect Paramount to sacrifice a 
perfect honey of a title like ‘A 
Place in the Sun’.” 


my point in the face of stony 
silence, “it seems to me that this 
spurt of creativeness on the part 
of Paramount opens the door to an 
entirely new field for material.” 
“One can hardly open a door to 
_a field,” warned Professor A. 

| “In our barn we do it all the 
time,” I countered. “Now as I was 
| Saying, it isn’t exactly a secret that 
| Hollywood has been running out 
‘of story material. But by taking 
American ciassics and changing 
their titles, which automatically re- 
leases the screen adaptors from the 





to their established plots, a rich 


stance ‘Babbitt's’ a pretty dull title 
really. What is it after all but the 
proper name of some hicktown 
nonentity? We could call that 
‘The Babbitt Story. See how 
much more important that sounds? 
Then ‘Look Homeward, Angel.’ 
Angels never have had much b.o. 
unless they got dirty faces. So I 
think they ought to call that one 
‘The Kid From Dixie.’ See what 





chaps who sip | 


“As a matter of fact,” I pressed | 


responsibility of keeping too close | 


new vein can be tapped. For in- | 


THAT WHICH WE CALL A ROSE... 


By BUDD SCHULBERG 


I mean? Put a little zip in it. And 
now you take this thing MGM is 
stuck with, “Tender Is the Night.’ 
No wonder they haven't made it. 
|Maybe if they called it ‘Riviera 
| Nights’ or ‘A Night in Monte Carlo’ 
the thing would have a chance.” 

The Professors looked at me with 
'unconcealed fear in their eyes. 
Professor A, a strong Melville man, 
said, “I hear there's talk of a re- 
make of ‘Moby Dick.’ You don’t 
mean to say they would—” 

“Natch,.” I said. “Why should 
they saddle themselves with any- 
thing as flat as ‘Moby Dick?’ Who 
knows what ‘Moby’ means? And 
‘Dick’ by itself is pretty ordinary 
I hear they've got a new title for 
it and it’s a pip. “The Big Catch.’ 
You know how these things go 
If you haven't got ‘Big’ in your 
title this year you just aren't in it.” 

I turned to pour my visitors 
another beer. But when I turned 
back, I was all alone. The poor, 
cloistered creatures had made their 
escape. 

I shrugged and went back to my 
novel. I stared at the title. “The 
Disenchanted.” What if it did fit 
my characters and my story better 
than any other words I had been 
able to find? Why suffer that 
little pang a writer can’t help feel- 
ing when his brainchild is monkev- 
ed with? Why not just do it your- 
self and get it over with? Stifling 
a sob, I'd out the old title, typed 
in “Million Dollar Baby” and went 
on with my work. 


L. T. STONE NAMED 
EXEC AIDE TO SELZNICK 


With the hassle continuing on 
the David O. Selznick-Sir Alexan- 





der Korda co-production § deal, 
Selznick this week named atto: 
ney Louis Talcott Stone as his 
exec assistant. Following confabs 
with the producer in Hollywood 


this week, Stone will go to Eu- 
rope in an effort to untangle the 
Korda snarl and work on detai!s 
of two other pix which DOS is 
planning in Europe. 

Meantime, Selznick Releasing 
Organization announced this week 
another postponement of the U. S 
preem of “The Third Man,” one of 
the films involved in the dispute 
with Korda. It was to have opened 
at the Victoria on Broadway Jan 
5, then was moved back to Jan. 18 
and now has been set down for 
Feb. 1. Reason given was the un- 
expected surge in business for the 
house’s present tenant, Columbia's 
“All the King’s Men.” New York 
Film Critics award to it as best of 
| the year last week counted for the 


, 


Involved in the Selznick-Korda 
dispute over divvy of American 
profits are “Fallen Idol” and “Gone 
to Earth,” in addition to “Third 
_Man.” Stone brings to the tanz!e 
'a background as assistant resi- 
dent counsel for the American So- 
|ciety of Composers, Authors & 
| Publishers. Prior to that he was 
with the New York law firm of 
Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine & 
|Wood and during the war served 
in Military Intelligence. He was 
+ ee from Yale Law schoo! in 


Foreign Production 
| Threat, Says Schaefer 


| 

| Hollywood. 
Foreign film productions is grow- 
ing robust enough to make Holly- 
wood sit up and take notice, 2c- 
cording to George Schaefer. sales 
chief for Stanley Kramer Produc- 
tions, after a tour of inspection in 
European countries. 

| Germany, he said, will turn out 
40 films in 1950; France wil! pro- 
duce between 30 and 40, and Italy 
will make about 25. One thing. he 
added, that may hold down Euro- 
/pean production is the influx of 
Hollywood companies which have 
caused native workers to demand 
higher wages. 


‘Deadfall’ First Indie To 
Roll in New Year in Tey 23 


Hollywoor 
First Hollywood indie pro 
_tion to get the gun in 1950 '5 
“Deadfall,” which was to start 
Jan. 3 on location in Marfa, Te*. 
under the LeMay-Templeton ben- 
ner. 
John Barrymore, Jr., and Chi!! 
Wills head the cast, with Joho 
|'Archer in a featured role. 
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“MY ALLERGY AND | 











By JACK BENNY 








Hollywood. 
. ad my allergy I do not know, but I first 
How long yh ae 1927 when I was playing a split 
k in Omaha. I didn’t realize it was an allergy then. 
= know is that when I walked on the stage one evening, 
Aull I had to pass the opening act, Fink's 
Mules, and my nose began to twitch. 
This, at the time, didn't strike me as 
sinister, because I had frequently 
passed these same mules and their 
noses had twitched. I always attrib- 
uted this to professional jealousy be- 
cause they were opening, and I was 
next to closing. Though no doctor 
diagnosed my nose twitching as an al- 
lergy at that time, I realize now that 
that is exactly what it was. To this 
day whenever I hear “Mule Train,” 
or get within a hundred yards of 
Frankie Laine, I break out in small 











Jack Benny 
goose pimples in the darndest places. 


o 1936. Except for an increase in nose- 


I skip t 
We now GP nine years and 612 


twitching, I went through the past 
boxes of Kleenex without excitement. But in 1936, I was 
brought to Hollywood under a long-term contract to 
M-G-M. I was preity excited about this. and since this 
was to be my second crack at pictures, I hoped that I 
would do better than I did at Biograph. When M-G-M re- 
leased my picture, “The Broadway Melody,” a new star 
was born, Robert Taylor. However, my scenes attracted 
sufficient attention, and I thought I was on the road to 
stardom, when once again that Old Debbil Allergy was my 
undoing. Louis B. Mayer was allergic to me, so I got 


canned. 
Next followed a short hitch at Paramount, where I made 


“Buck Benny,” “Buck Benny Out West “Buck Benny 
Rides Again,” “Buck Benny Goes to the Bathroom” and 
“Buck Benny and His General Electric Blanket.” The last 
one was a sleeper. 

At this time Paramount was readying a new series of 
pictures tentatively titled, “The Road Pictures.” They 
had scripts.ready for two in this series, “The Road to 
Singapore,” and “The Road to Morocco.” They had al- 
ready cast Bing Cresby and Dorothy Lamour and were 
Jooking for a bright young comedian to co-star with them. 
Naturaliy I was selected. 

Naturally, since my allergy was holding up shooting and 
Bing and Dorothy had other commitments, | was told to 
hit the road, and my part was given to some other comic 
who has long since faded into obscurity. 

Then jobs at 20th Century-Fox and Warners followed 
in rapid succession, a little too rapid if you ask me. In 
1945 | made my last picture. It was “The Horn Blows 
at Midnight” for Warner Bros. Since that time the picture 
industry and I have signed a non-aggression pact, which, 
it might be fair to warn the exhibitors, expires next year. 

Since my allergy was the sole cause of my lukewarm 
success in pictures, I resolved that it shouldn't jeopardize 
my radio career. I began to go to doctors. 





| meena 7 Testing ] 


The first one I visited was rather eccentric. a Dr. Nelson. 
He took various tests of me, and then happily announced 
that he had narrowed my allergy down to one of 638 dif- 
ferent things. (*) Some of the things he thought I was 
allergic to sounded reasonable. But some of the things he 
wanted me to give up were ridiculous. Why. there was one 
thing he wanted me to cut out that I wouldn't stop for 
$1,000,000. Anyway, my wife has something to say about 
that, too. But it’s so silly—how could a man be allergic 
to dancing. 

Next, [ went to that famed European specialist, Dr. Egel- 
hoter. Dr. Egethofer gave me the scratch test for 1.305 
specific allergies. It took several months for him to stick 
me with 1,305 needles, but the results were gratifying 
because he narrowed the field down to two specific things. 
Paplum and Raspberry flavored Popsickles. He was posi- 
tive that I wasn't allergic to either of these. For the other 
1,303 things, he'd have to stick me again. 

Pl cto months later, after my hide had healed, I went 
} age doctor. _He wasn't exactly a doctor. He was an 
— — Medicine Man who convinced me my allergy 
on va ung more than a bad case of nerves. His name 
sti —, Shrnsdh Patah. He prescribed sitting perfectly 
diet _ three hours a day contemplating my navel, and a 
This pe a solely of Yami Yogurth and Gribbeners. 
The oan ed wonders for me excepting one minor thing. 
font xt doctor I went to convinced me | was allergic to 
— Yogurth and Gribbeners. 
© now come to the Fateful Year 1948. My allergy was 
in — increasingly worse, and seemed to lodge mainly 
interf nese. I didn't mind this too much, but it began to 
ere with a habit I didn't want to break. Breathing. 
ene ¢ ~ =a doctor probed my sinuses and my wallet 
Physician my from both of them. One brilliant young 
a A k 11 weeks of tests and then came up with 
money He + that I was allergic to the green ink in 

Finally m I never went back to. 
was heid ° end of 1948, a meeting of specialists 
that | was — learned and considered opinion was 
y= a ee to my environment and surroundings. 
read about > feasen alone ‘regardless of what you've 
Cas ut Capital Gains) that I switched from NBC to 


of ‘the = course, | always did think it peculiar that one 
Paley.) Specialists at that meeting was named William 
But, 


lerzy, ~ relate, the switchover did not cure my al- 
moved. While | to the hospital and had my polyps re- 
found the — ¥ was under ether, the doctors finally 
liar construct! cause of my trouble. Due to a rather pecu- 
allorgie to ton of my nasal cavity, they found | was 
Well, T Kazelle steaks! 
" ee wane now. But it’s not without its price. 
the boys in T be able to go to New York and sit with 
Bieaks on ba yy ant or Lindy’s munching Gazelle 
™ Warnin Sels. Mine will have to be a simpler diet. But 
& you. If the doctors reexamine me and find 


nother 
Ml end Mw and try to take away my Shark Fin Soup, 


) Fs . 
seitadanet Furnished on request. Just enclose a stamped, 
dill, Sse@ envelope and $2 to corer the cost of doctor 


+ . 
A Precocious Kid 

Of all the kids im Gus Edwards’ “Kid Kabaret” I 
was the oldest. And so Gus permitted me to take care of 
the railroad tickets. I hope, after I have told this yarn, 
that the railroad officials don’t get after me for having 
cheated a little. Anyway, most of the kids in our act, 
George Jessel, Eddie Buzzell and the others, wore long 
trousers all week long. But on Saturday nights, when we 
usualy made our jump to the next town, I made them 
put on a dollar pair of cotton knickers. You guessed it. 
A good part of the kids usually made the jump on a half- 
fare ticket. 

In 1913, we were on our way to San Francisco from 
Portland, Ore. I had given the conductor the “usual” 
seven half-fares and eight full-fare tickets. About an 
hour later he got hold of me. “Listen, you,” he said, “I 
want you to point out the seven half-fares.” It was a 
Pipe to convince him of six. But this trip there was one 
unpredictable individual for whom I had to pay a full- 
fare instead of one of my usual half-fares. And for a 
g00d reason, too. There was Jessel sitting in the smoking 
compartment, in these cheap cotton knickers, with a 
derby on his head, and a large black cigar stuck in his 
kisser, telling stag stories to a group of salesmen! 

—Eddie Cantor 








Corrupting the Youth 
With Celluloid 


By ROBERT GESSNER 


(Professor of Motion Pictures, New York University) 

There is always one question you are asked more than 
the usual small questions about the weather or the wife. 
It general!y deals with your gainful expenditure of time, 
such as reading newspapers for a living, or painting ladies, 
or teaching Motion Pictures. 

For 15 years now I have been asked 
in a variety of places the same ques- 
tion: “How do you teach Motion Pic- 
tures?” Sometimes there is a more 
personal variation with suspicious 
overtones, such as: “Why do you 
teach Motion Pictures?” 

That is a why-did-you-marry-the- 
girl-question to which there is only 
the feeble and naked defense of the 
iruth. You love the lady. 

At a time when the Muse of the 
Eighth Art is hiding behind an eight- 
pall of her own making ‘although we 
see her peeking out more frequently of late) it’s time 
for those to speak up who love the lady.e As Shakespeare 
had Edmund advise the heavens in “King Lear,’’—‘‘Now, 
God, stand up for bastards!”—let every gentleman pro- 
claim his honorable intentions toward Dame Cinema. She 
is in need of all the loyal lovers she can find. Even pro- 
fessors 

Which brings us back to the first question. If teaching 
adds to the human equation—and it looks like education 
is here to stay—-why should Motion Pictures be negleeted? 
As a student of arts and a teacher of an art form, I am 
resentful. There are no illegitimate arts. 

There are as many ways of teaching Motion Pictures 
as there are teachers who approach it from their own aca- 
demically-conditioned backyard. The drama teacher who 
goes into Motion Picture instruction, for instance, is in- 
clined to emphasize acting, directing, lighting, and sets. 
The Fine Arts teacher is more naturally interested in the 
plastic approach, akin to the shapes and forms of painting 
and sculpture, The English teacher emphasizes the nar- 
rative appeal, since he is concerned with characters and 
plots. Then there are economists who teach Motion Pic- 
tures as an industry. There are even sociologists who con- 
cern themselves with stalking the elusive more and the 
indigenous pattern. Perhaps the instruction of no other 
art suffers so much from analytical confusion as the Mo- 
tion Picture. It is verily the proverbial elephant to the 
three blind men. a money-making device, a social docu- 
ment, an art. Since the Golden Ass of Apuleius is all 
things to all men. the teaching of Motion Pictures is en- 
riched by so many divergent devotees. Motion Pictures 
should be taught from Art Direction to Zoetrope. 

The Motion Picture is recognized as the 20th Century 
art form, capable of portraying the violence and the speed 
of our times as well as the sensitivity and subtleties of 
our lives. Thus all phases should be taught. which we 
do in a four-year curriculum leading to a Bachelor of Arts 
Degree. 

Since the vouth of the nation are its source of creative 
life—even G. B. Shaw was young once—the screen play- 
wrights of tomorrow shouldn't be restricted to a puritani- 
cal diet of Hemingway and Faulkner, Picasso and Gauguin, 
Stravinsky and Copland, or Truman Capote. Why only 
the “pure” arts of literature, painting, sculpture, drama 
music? 

Let tomorrow's Shakespeares nibble warily on such 
“subversive and corrupting” works of art as “Intolerance,” 
“Greed,” “The Big Parade,” “Gone With the Wind,” “The 
Informer.” “Citizen Kane,” “Hamlet” and any of the doz- 
ens of screen classics. 

Would any gentleman like to wager a tidy sum as to 
whether the digestive systems of our college students can 
take it? 





Prof. Robert Gessner 





Sage Advice 


One of my favorite stories when it happened. and for 
me, the point still packs a chuckle, concerns the time the 
department store magnet, Al Bloomingdale. angeled a 
musical comedy for Broadway. “Allah Be Praised” was 
the title. It was an extravaganza of highest order, but, 
despite its beautiful “dress,” the reviewers chorused after 
opening night that “Allah just couldn't be——” 


A crushed Mr. Bloomingdale phoned one of his best 
friends, Cy Howard, a reptuable play-doctor, and asked 
him: 

“You can give it to me straight, Cy—what do you 
think of it.” 

Mr. Howard spoke gently—candidly: “Al. pal-—close 
the show and keep your department store open evenings.” 

—Jeanette MacDonald, 





THE LITERARY LIFE 


By JEROME WEIDMAN 


From The N. Y. Times, Jan. 16, 1947: 


“The trouble with our writers,” Lorimer Dunbar stated 
yesterday in his room at the Algonquin hotel, “is that they 
talk too much and write too little.” 


The 21-year-old Scranton haberdashery tlerk—whose 

" recently published best-seller, “No- 
body Ever Dies,” has been hailed as 
the finest work of fiction to come out 
of the late war—looked intensely 
serious as he pluéked absently at a 
loose thread on his sweatshirt and 
stared with challenging directness at 
the interviewer. 

“In the literary sense, we are a na- 
tion of brilliant starters,” young Dun- 
bar said gravely. “But none of our 
novelists seem to have the wind for 
the long pull. They poop out. Take 
Giddings Treadwell, for example. Ten 
years ago, when I was just a kid buck- 
ing for Eagle Scout back home in Scranton, Treadwell! was 
hailed as the new American Dickens. Where is he now?” 
A look of distaste, not unmixed with compassion, ran 
swiftly across Dunbar's boyish features. “Out in Holly- 
wood somewhere, writing cheap whodunits for some third- 
rate studio whose name I can’t even remember.” 


The young writer, who in his frayed sweatshirt and 
stained tennis sneakers still bears a surprising resem- 
blance to a boy whose main preoccupation is bucking for 
Eagie Scout, shook his head sadly. 

“What happens to them”” he asked, and a flash of anger 
appeared for a moment in his candid blue eyes. “They 
get mixed up in politics.” Lorimer Dunbar said, answering 
his own question. “Or they become trapped by a lust for 
possessions.” The young novelist turned to the window, 
for a brief glance at the city he is visiting, at the request 
of his publishers, for the first time in his life. “Not me,” 
Dunbar said with a crisp movement of his head. “Wasn't 
it Dr. Johnson who said that writers should be fed but 
not fattened? Well, I agree. My publishers tell me I'll 
be able to bank $40,000, after taxes, out of “Nobody Ever 
Dies.”” That's more money than any serious writer needs 
for a lifetime. Even if I live twice as well as I’ve been 
accustomed to living on my salary from the haberdashery 
store, that 40 grand is more than enough to keep me for 
10 years. And believe me,’ Dunbar added grimly, “it's 
going to do just that. Possessions and peripheral interests 
are the strangling enemies of talent. I don’t want to own 
anything. I don’t want to become trapped by personal 
relationships. I'm not interested in anything but writing. 
Let the other guys make the speeches, and run the world, 
and drink the cocktails, and buy the fancy sports jackets 
to wear on their estates in Bucks County. I’m a novelist. 
All a novelist needs is a quict room, a pad of paper, and 
half a dozen pencils.” Dunbar stood up and pulled the 
sweatshirt down around his siim hips. “I've got my new 
book all worked out in my head.” he said. “I'm going 
home to my room in Scranton to write it.” 

From The N. Y. Herald Tribune, Oct. 26, 1947: 

“Lorimer Dunbar, the young novelist whose sensational 
“Nobody Ever Dies” can still be found on some best-seller 
lists, was among the ?6 people jailed at Herkimer Park 
yesterday for leading the mob that assaulted Governor 
Hiram L. Hickey and his party with a barrage of overripe 
eggs and vegetables when the gubernatorial candidate's 
train, on its campaign swing through the state, stopped 
at Scranton for a scheduled speech. Booked on a charge 
of disorderly conduct. young Dunbar stated, “In these 
times no man can remain above the battle.” When the 
sergeant presiding over the blotter in the Scranton police 
station suggested that his job might be simplified con- 
siderably if young Mr. Dunbar would keep his nose out 
of politics and stick to writing. the youthful novelist, whose 
handsome sports jacket was torn in the scuffle with the 
police, retorted: “The responsibility of the writer to the 
community is at least as great as that of the cop. Writing 
can wait. The threat to this country, in the reactionary 
candidacy of Governor Hickey. cannet.” Released on a 
bail bond, young Mr. Dunbar drove off in his Buick con- 
vertible to his farm in Bucks County to await the magis- 
trate’s hearing, which has been set for Thursday at 
10 a.m.” 


From The Los Angeles Citizen-News, Feb. 16, 1949: 
“Lorimer Dunbar, the brilliant young author of “Nobody 

Ever Dies.” sensational best-seller of two or three years 

ago, who last November figured prominently in the un- 


successful attempt to defeat Governor Hiram L. Hickey in 
his campaign for reelection, has just arrived in town with 
his beautiful young wife—the former Consuelo Lockridge, 
debutante daughter of millionaire jeweler Curtis Lock- 
ridge Il—their three cockers, and the unfinished manu- 
script of Dunbar’s still-untitled new novel. The Dunbars 
have rented the Malibu Beach house of MGM star Beebee 
Burton, who has gone to England for a year to make a 
picture for J. Arthur Rank. “Our apartment in New York 
is too noisy and our house in Bucks County is too large.” 
young Dunbar said. “All a novelist needs is a quiet room, 
a pad of paper, and half a dozen pencils.” Swinging his 
martini away from the frisking cockers, the pleasantly 
corpulent young novelist turned to gaze.for a moment at 
the Pacific, the surf of which lapped gently in front of the 
enormous picture window. “This is it,” Dunbar said crisply 
as he refilled his glass. “I'll have that new novel finished 
by Labor Day.” 

From Datmty Variety, Nov. 23. 1949: 


“Lorimer Dunbar, whose “Nobody Ever Dies” is still re- 
membered as one of the most uncompromisingly realistic 
portraits of men at war ever penned, and Giddings Tread- 
well, former authority on Dickens and long time Coast 
script writer, have just sold an idea for a motion picture 
to Filmart Studios. Dunbar and Treadwell have been 
hired by Filmart to develop a script from their idea, which 
is based on Dunbar’'s unfinished new novel and is set in 
a television studio where a child actress, in the midst of 
televising a regularly scheduled program dealing with the 
love of a blooded cocker for an alley cat, is murdered be 
fore the eyes of the studio audience by a mysterious ray 
set by the murderer in the bank of lights behind the 


camera.” 














Jerome Weidman 
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Theatre TV Averaging 
One Event Weekly Now 


By N. L. HALPERN 
(TV Consultant to Fabian Theatres) 


After 20 years of engineering 
practice in the wings, theatre tele- 
vision has emerged as a practical 
performer on stage during the past 
few months. Gaining momentum 
rapidly, this infant among infants 
in the television industry is begin- 
ning to move forward. Like others, 
notably home television broadcast- 
ing which was weaned to consider- 
able extent on simulcasts of radio 
shows and telecasting of films 
made for other purposes, theatre 
television is being fed today by 
somebody else’s program. When 
enough bone and muscles are de- 


veloped, theatre television will 
step forward on its own as a full- 
fledged star attraction in the 
theatre. 


Meanwhile, there are facts based 
on actual operation to answer some 
of the questions about theatre 
television. During the eight weeks 
that the Fabian Brooklyn-Fox 
theatre had a temporary RCA in- 
stallation, pending delivery of its 
permanent equipment, the theatre 
carried seven television exhibi- 
tions. Pinanski’s Pilgrim Theatre 
in Boston has carried nine tele- 
vision exhibitions during the first 
nine weeks of its RCA installation. 
The Paramount theatre in New 
York City, pursuing a policy of 
news emphasis, has televised some 
75 events since its Paramount film 
storage equipment was instalied a 
year-and-a-half ago. 

For those who are curious about 
what can be shown to advantage in 
theatre television, these theatres 
have maintained a pace of about 
one show each per week from the 
outset, and they haven't warmed 
up yet. These theatre operators 
are respected and leading show- 
men in the motion picture indus- 
try and their choice of television 
shows, no less than films, reflects 
their sound judgment of good thea- 
tre attractions. Obviously, there 
are many more events available for 
theatre television than have been 
selected to date. 


| —s- Many Varied Events —_| 





The Fabian organization has 
televised boxing, baseball, football 
and a special United Nations 
meeting, all at the very moment 
they were taking place, whether a 
few miles from the theatre or 700 
miles away. The Pilgrim Theatre 
in Boston has carried baseball and 
football games, and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for a change 
of pace. The boxing bout was the 
only event televised by these thea- 
tres at night, the others beinz in 
the afternoon or morning when 
boxoffice usually is at low tide. 
Theatre television thus was put to 
a severe boxoffice test to draw 
new audiences. The Charles-Wal- 
cott championship fight produced 
a sell-out plus, 400 standees and a 
record turnaway crowd of several 
thousand at the Fox Theatre. The 
World Series baseball game, at 
boxoffice prices unprecedentedly 
high for the Fox, drew five times 
the normal estimated revenue for 
that period, although there was no 
sell-out. The Pilgrim Theatre 
fared less well on this event, but 
so did Boston on all radio and tele- 
vision indices, which showed the 


lowest average tune-in in the na-/| 


tion, attributable to the local let- 
down after the Boston Red Sox 
lost the feverish pennant race on 
the last day of the regular season. 

Regarding the football games, all 
Notre Dame contests, the Pilgriia 
more than tripled its normal ex- 
pected attendance for each con- 


test, selling out its last game, plus | 


Standees and a turnaway crowd of 
nearly 500 persons, while the Fox 
did a good matinee business for 
the one game it carried, contracted 
for not long before game time. 
The Fabian exhibition of the 
proceedings of the United Nations 
General Assembly before a Brook- 
lyn Junior High School audience 
of some 4,000 students, excused 
from classes by the New York City 
Board of Education for this his- 
toric mass education via theatre 
television, won nationwide acclaim 
and interest, besides increasing 
good will of the theatre in its 
community. The first symphonic 
concert via theatre television drew 
a new type of audience to the Pil- 
grim, thereby permitting the thea- 
tre to reach out to people never 
attracted before. Perhaps some of 
these new audiences may become 


|| SRO sign to be hung out. 


more frequent theatre-goers in the 
| tuture as a result of theatre tele- 
| vision. 


| The interesting thing to date Is | 


that each type of sports event has 
brought a record sell-out of some 
theatre carrying it in theatre tele- 
vision. The Fox sold out the fight; 
the Pilgrim 
game; and the Scranton West Side, 
in its only television try, sold out 
the World Series. This demon- 
strates that there is a dynamic box- 
office power in theatre television, 
even while it borrows somebody 


else’s programs available to the 


public in homes and bars. 


It is already clear that proper 
promotion is required to get the 
televised events to the attention 
of the public. Being brand new, 


most people don’t know what thea- | 


tre television is, and word-of- 
mouth by those who have seen 
it is important in building this 
new medium. Some regularity in 
programming too is helpful in 


promoting theatre television into 
a regular boxoffice draw. The 
public must become svfficiently ac- 
quainted with theatre television 
before it can boom into the talk 
of the town, and then the nation. 


To date, the theatres have ar- 
ranged to carry television through 
four different television and 
broadcasting networks. There has 
not yet been a theatre television 
exclusive — a regular program 
available only in the theatres. This 
necessarily must await the equip- 
ment of additional theatres for 
television to help carry the ball 
in this direction. It remains the 
real objective of theatre television 
which must have shows of its own 
in order to establish itself as a 
medium of entertainment and in- 
formation capable of attracting the 
public regularly to the theatres. 

For a starter, however, theatre 


television has demonstrated al- 
ready that it can buy worth-while 
programs, attract additional pa- 
trons and boxoffice, and cause the 
What 
more can be asked at this stage? 
For a beginning, this is exciting 
news for the motion picture indus- 
try. It affords forward-thinking 
_motion picture people, particularly 
theatre operators, a means of tap- 
‘ping new audiences not ordinarily 
available for films. And it is worth 
noting that these new audiences 


have been most enthusiastic and 


vociferous viewers of theatre tele- 
vision in all cases, without excep- 
tion. This is a fact to remember 
because the public ultimately will 
decide the fate of theatre televi- 
sion, no less than any other me- 
dium. As a supplement to the basic 
feature films, it can be stated that 
encouraging and profitable prog- 
ress is being made to attract and 
serve the public by television on 
the large screen in the theatre. 





sold out a football | 
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WILLIAM LAVA 


COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


Warner Bros. Studios — “Barri- 
cade” — 

‘After Nightfall”’—“This Side of 
the Law.” 

Also Regal Films’—“Mrs. Mike.” 

On the Air—NBC—Fridays 


Conductor “Screen 


Playhouse.” 


The Case For The 
Faney Vest 


By MAURICE BERGMAN—— 
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It was all right for a non-show- 
man like Thomas Carlyle to write, 
“Trust not the heart of that man 
for whom old clothes are not ven- 
erable.” 

Forty years ago press agents 
wore fancy vests and movie direc- 
tors wore their caps backward. 

This must have made a profound 
impression upon the masses be- 
cause an image developed about 
show people and Hollywood peo- 
ple. 

This image is simple to analyze. 

In the public mind the p.a. tradi- 
ticnally was a fellow who lived 
in an abstract world, creating ideas 
that were off on a tangent from the 
stereotypes of society. 


If he had Anna Held take milk 
baths and led lions into hotel lob- 
bies he was being interestingly ir- 
relevant. 

The director who wore his cap 
backward and donned the leather 
puttees presented a different cul- 
ture than the man who wore the 
green eyeshade and checked the 
trial balance sheets. 


The anomaly of the press agent's 
fancy vest and the director’s put- 
tees created in the public mind the 


Luckily, what goes on the screen 
continues to be evocative of our 
primary natures. 


In few cases have we overlooked 
the fact that glamor is still a com- 
modity on the screen. Where there 
is not a glamor of wardrobe there 
is still a glamor of conduct. 


We continue to synthesize 
heroes, boy continues to meet girl, 
villains continued to be destroyed, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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DAVID BUTLER ’ 
DIRECTOR 

“Look for the Silver Lining 

“Story of Seabiscuit”—-“The Daughter of Rosie O'Grady” 
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"it's a Great Feeling”— 


For Warner Bros. (1948) 


The greatest boon or the great- 
est threat to motion pictures will 
be television. 


Not to recognize that fact is short- 
|sightedness on one side, and sui- 
cide on the other. 

The industry, at first, laughed at 
radio, then fought it, then used it 
to boost the picture business. 


If radio could have hurt the pic- 
ture business (which it did not) 
then television could murder it. 

We thought (that is you and me, 
with our head sets) that radio 
came along fast. 

We know television is booming 
and busting ahead, at such a pace, 
that radio progress looks like a 
snail in comparison. 

We heard a number of big shots 
say radio was a fad, and would not 
last. We heard them say the same 
about sound in pictures. Now they 
say Television is a fad. Also that 
folks will tire of it. That it is lim- 
ited in its scope, etc., etc. How 
silly can you get? 

Television is Progress, with no 
detours. It combines all the ele- 
ments of radio and motion pictures 
(the good ones) and hasn't begun 
to go yet 

The radio and picture men tell 
you TV is losing a fortune every 
week. I know some radio stations 
you can buy awfully cheap, and 
some pictures you can’t give away, 
much less sell. 

They say some of the TV pro- 
grams stink. Mebbe so, but I know 
a few radio programs that are also 
from limburger, and not all the 
turkeys are digested every Thanks- 
giving in the picture business. 

I think I am a normal person, 
I'm poor, which is a good starter 
for that qualification. I have a nor- 
mal wife and three daughters. One 
is a sophomore at college, another 
a senior in high school and a third 
is worrying some poor teacher in 
the second grade. In my domicile, 
I have a 16m projector with sound. 
I've had it for some time and for 
months I had to lug home a double 
feature every Friday night and lug 
it back every Monday morning. 

Then came on Xmas and a tele- 
vision set. 

Gone are the double features 
and seldom do they ask for a pic- 
ture. Why? 

Who do you think is the western 
hero in our house now? Tem Mix, 
with the youngster. I told her Tom 
Mix was dead and she goes wailing 
to her Ma, “Tell him Tom Mix 
ain't dead. There he is on the tele- 
vision.” 

Do you think I can tune in on 
Jack Benny, Phil Harris or Eddie 
Cantor now? Oh no. Someone 
might miss a good television pro- 
gram. It’s Milton Berle, Ed Sulli- 
van or Fred Waring now. For mu- 
sic, its “Blues by Bargy” or this 
or that show with a Bushkin or a 
Kendis rapping the piano keys. 

How frequently do I hear, come 
a Sunday morning, with girls look- 
ing over the movie ads, “Aw she's 
too old;” or “Daddy, he has more 
chins than you have.” 

I used to have to look at the 
newspapers for the TV programs; 
now all I have to do is to ask, 
“Who's on at 7 p.m.?” and I get 

| the answer quick from the girls’ 
room, or from Ma, mixing up the 
chowder early in the kitchen (in 
/order not to miss Bob Howard). 
| Call it a fad if you like, but the 
generations growing up right now, 
under the smart tutelage of 
“Howdy Doody” and other similar 
| programs, are growing away from 





the most intelligent members of 
our production set are letting them 
go. 

It’s true, television has a long 
road ahead. They are attempting 
TV production with radio minds, 
when they reed stage directors, 
but they'll get around to that. A 
great number of competent artists 
_are holding out, awaiting the day, 
_when they say, “television is ready 
for us.” Some will miss the boat, 
but the great majority will be on 
the bandwagon when the cash reg- 
ister rings loud enough. 

But when will the motion pic- 
ture industry get into TY with 
both feet and give it what it needs 
most—expert production? 

With bad production, with faulty 
reception, this same TV will soon 
outstrip motion pictures from a 








point of attendance. What will it 


the movies, and the sad part of it, | 


It—Pix Should Latch On 


By TERRY TURNER 
(Exploitation Director, RKO Pictures) 


.do with good production and in- 
creased values? 

It is my humble opinion that 
‘every film studio should have right 
now a ‘elevision, production de- 
| partment (and not one from an 
agency) where television trailers 
should be made, whén a screen 
trailer is made. 

We should keep as much of our 
pictures (trailer wise) on the tele- 
vision screen as possible. We 
should keep our motion picture 
faces (even trailer wise) on the TV 
screens. We can get into a million 
homes via TV with news about 
Hollywood, interesting items about 
forthcoming productions and keep 
our industry ahead or abreast with 
the new medium that must some 
day be our partner. 

There is that saying, 
can't beat ‘em, join ‘em.” 


FCC Stalls-Par 
On TV Transfers 


Washington 

The Federal Communications 
Commission huffily dusted off Par- 
amount Pictures last week with 
the information that it, and no 
New York district court, dete: 
mines when station licenses are to 
be transferred and whether the 
proposed transferee was suitable 

The FCC letter was in reply to 
letters from Par lawyers asking 
that three radio properties desig- 
nated in the consent decree be 
transferred to the new United 
Paramount Theatres, Inc., by Jan. 
1, in accordance with the decree, 
so that this phase of the decree 
can be implemented. 

The transfers involve: television 
station WBKB and WBIK from 
Balaban & Katz to United Para- 
mount Theatres; the 50° interest 
of WSMB and WSMB-FM in New 
Orleans from Paramount Pictures, 
Inc., and the 50° of E. V. Rich- 
ards, Jr., to the new corporation; 
and the Chicago FM station WBIK 
from Paramount Pictures and Bal- 
aban & Katz to United Par The- 
atres. 

FCC retorted stiffly: 

“The letters state that the stock 
transfers must take place on Jan. 
1 or 3 pursuant to the court de- 
cree, and that it has not been pos- 
sible tc file these applications at 
an earlier date, and that if the 
Commission cannot determine 
whatever issues are involved in 
these transfers prior to Jan. |, 
1950, that the Commission grant 
the applications subject to such 
later considerations and determina- 
tions as the Commission might 
make. 

“It is noted that you character- 
ize the transfers covered by these 
applications as involuntary. We do 
not understand that the consent 
decree adjudicated the specific 
transfers for which applications 
have been filed with the Commis- 
sion. Nor do we understand that 
the transferor was adjudged liqui- 
dated as of Jan. 1, 1950; but that 
such date was chosen voluntarily 
by the transferor in its reorganiza- 
tion plan filed with the court. 
Further, the Commission does not 
understand the District Court de- 
| cree to deprive the Commission of 
its responsibilities under the Coni- 
munications Act to pass upon the 
qualifications of the transferee to 
be a licensee of the Commission. 

“The Commission is unable to 
process these applications in suf- 
ficient time to make a decision 
thereon prior to Jan. 1, 1950, as 
| you requested. The Commission 
_will consider the transfer applica- 
tions on their merits as soon as 
| possible in the light of the prob- 
lems involved therein.” 


“If you 








Coburn, Greenwood In 


Roles for ‘Rose Queen’ 


Hollywood 

Universal - International signed 
Charles Coburn and Chariotl¢ 
Greenwood for two of the top roles 
in “Rose Queen,” a pictur? 
wrapped around the Tournament 
of Roses in Pasadena. 

On completion of “Queen,” Co- 
burn will join Edmund Gwenn 4s 
one of the two elderly lovers i= 
“Il Love Louisa.” 
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UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL presents 


SHELLEY 


MACDONALD 


WINTERS + CAREY 
South Sea SINNER 


-o-siorring HELENA CARTER 
LUTHER ADLER-FRANK LOvE.OY -- LIBERACE 
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MORE BUSINESS FOR YOUR THEATRE WITH U-I aps 


Above is a reproduction of the 
Pecial two column ad which 
niversal-International is running 
-O.P. in the country’s newspapers 

- connection with the key city open- 
8s of “SOUTH SEA SINNER” 

inning January 12th. 


It is part of the plan developed 
by Universal-International to reach 
new patrons who may be losing 
the habit of looking on the amuse- 
ment pages. Idea was tried for 
‘‘RAGDAD"” and will be followed 
through for several other pictures. 











SUSPENSE 
CAN A 


MOTION 
PICTURE 
HOLD 





Here is the answer... in 
a strange flight from fear 
— and one of the greatest 
woman-hunts ever staged. 
Here is suspense... that 
builds and builds like the 
pounding beat of an ex- 
cited heart to one of the 
screen’s most unforget- 


table climaxes! 
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van PEGGY DOW - JOHN LITEL- TAYLOR HOLMES 


Screenplay by OSCAR SAUL + Directed by MICHAEL GORDON + Produced by MICHEL KRAIKE « A UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL PICTURE 
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TITLE TATTLE | 


What’s in a Name for a Pic, Play, Player or Even 
a Singular First Person Novel? 





By RICHARD MEALAND 


The best title ever used on book, 
play or picture was Rider Hag- 
gard’s “She.” i 

The next best, which has been 


used in a 
variety of 
ways but 
neyer promi- 
nently estab- 
lished, would 
be “He and 
She.” 


For third 
place | would 
rank DeMille’'s 
“Male and Fe- 
male” al- 
though it can 
be argued that “Madame a con- 
taining, as it does, sex connotations 
plus mystery, glamour and exche- 
ment, is a strong contender. 

One of the poorest of recent 
titles was “Come to che Stable.” 
Another bad one, for a good pic- 
ture. was “The Biscuit Eater,’ 
which turned a potential money- 
maker into a boxoffice flop. 

The subject of titles is endiess- 
ivy tascinating, endiessiy controver- 
sial. And when you get to the end 
of the argument, you find that the 
title, more ofter® than not, doesn't 
make a particle of difference. It's 
like a person’s name. Gladys, for 
instance, offends me. But not 
Gladys Cooper and Gladys Swarth- 
oul 

I went through a session recent- 
ly with the editors of Doubleday’s. 
Got another book coming out in 
February—it'’s about a newspaper 
columnist — and we hashed over 
titles. Came up with “A Cup of 
Hemlock,” “Out of My Mind,” 
“What's New Otherwise?,’ “Day 
After Day,” “Topic A,” “The Ever 
Loving,” “The Untrained Seal,” 
and 40 others. In the end we de- 
cided to call it “The First Person,” 
which is the one I wanted in the 
first place. 

When I was story editor at 
Paramount in Hollywood, we used 
to go on a title spree every so 
often. Sam Frye would get out 
the so-called “250 list’ which was 
on file with the Johnston office, 
and we'd go over it, dropping 
some oldies in favor of new ones 
we wanted to keep. Then we'd 
trot along to Henry Ginsberg for 
his okay. 
“Embraceable You.” Whenever we 
had a picture that wasn’t based on 
a well-known play or book, he'd 
want to call it “Embraceable You.” 
He fought hard for that one, but 





Richard Mealand 


some other studio finally got it. | 


Henry probably traded it for three 
story properties, a singing star, a 
moppet, and a couple of other 
titles which somebody couldn't 
use either at the moment. 

Titles have a vogue, like every- 
thing else in pictures. A few 
years back all was “Dark”—“Dark 
Victory,” “Dark Laughter,” “Danc- 
ing in the Dark,” “The Dark Con- 
tinent,” “Lady in the Dark.” There 
was even a novelist named Elea- 
nor Dark. 

More recently things got “Big” 
"Big House,” “The Big Clock.” 
_Big Town,” “The Big Wheel,” 
The Big Cage,” “The Big Fisher- 
man.’ But nobody thought of 
Starring Red Skelton in “The Big 
Dope,” or Joe E. Brown in “My 
Big Mouth.” Or did they? 

Why isn't “Large” a good word 
for a title? “The Large Love,” for 
instance. How can you go wrong 
if you've got “Love” with it? Of 
course there's “At Large” and 

Larger than Life” and “Ladies 
et Large” but you certainly 
wouldn't think of calling a picture 
The Large Moment.” “Big” 
would do it, but “Large” fails, 
don't ask me why. 

At Paramount, Frye and I would 
Sometimes stage a contest for 
Studio personnel, offering a $50 
prize for the best title to some- 
thing we had acquired which was 
unfortunately called, let's say, 
na tuire Mummaugh’s Revenge.” 

ack would come a hundred or 
more suggestions, ranging from 
»tevenge” to “The Big Payoff,” 
a hardly ever did we get a good 
on a system which, though not 
7 amal, was at least productive. 

would make a list of all the “ac- 
ayy a" words, cut them 
la eces of paper, put 

them in a hat and toss the con- 


Henry’s favorite was 


We would then go to work | 


tents in the air. Whichever iwo 
words seemed to want to cling to- 
gether on the carpet would be our 
title. 

What do I mean by acceptable 
words? Here are a few of them 
love, heart, heaven, dream, dance. 


secret, life, laugh, wonder, light. 
song, woman, girl, lady, affair, 
fiame, easy, rapture, sometimes. 
goodbye, tomorrow story, mo- 
ment, man, street, scarlet. fatal. 
high, tall, bride, dawn, it, young. 


hard, guilt, good, bad 
dred mocre. 

You can get 
binations from. those alone: Lady 
of the Moment, Song of Tomor- 
row, The Tall Story, An Affair of 
Guilt, Laughing at Life. Light 
Lady, Easy Rapture, Goodbye to 
Heaven, Sometimes | Dream. 
Dance Street, The Hardened 
Heart, Lovelighi Lovelife, but 
why go on” 


and a hun- 


all sorts of com- 


Then there are the action words 


go, get, ride, strike, run. escape. 
'fight, hunt, search. drive. ete 
These are considered to give 
movement io a titie. as in “Theo 
dora Goes Wild.” “Destry Rides 
Again,” “Strike It Rich,” “Escape 
Me Never.” “They Drive by 
Night.” 


No Mystery of ‘Night’ 

Night, incidentally 
most precious words 
thesaurus Obviously 
thing Rkappens at night. hence no 
matter how you use it you can 
convey the desired impression to 
the public. You can call the pic- 
ture “One Night” or you can call 
it “Night-Night” or “Night After 
Night” or “Night of Nights” or 
“Nightlife” or “Nightsong” or sim- 
ply “Night” and you won't go 
wrong. They'll know what the 
picture’s about 

“Story” titles, I believe, are not 
only being overdone, but they 
don’t have what Henry Ginsberg 
used to call “pith and vinegar.” I 
suppose “Philadelphia Story” was 
all right at the time. but I never 
did feel fetched by “The Stratton 
Story” or “The Story of Dr. Was- 
sell” or “The Greatest Story Ever 
Told.” Likewise for “The Case 
aaa 

One-word titles have the advan- 
tage of simplicity, marquee suit- 
| ability, and strength of meaning, 
but they are usually so general in 
application that they give no sense 
of character. Titles like “Adven- 
ture,” “Romance,” “Temptation,” 
“Secrets,” 
fuse. “Pinky.” however, is a won- 
derful title — sharp, different. 
short and not to be confused with 
anything else. 

Symbolic titles are no _ good. 
/When I was a kid I had an idea 
that the play called “The Lion and 
the Mouse” was about a lion and 
a mouse. 

Colloquial titles are all right if 
they have distinction, but when 
the word groupings are too similar 
and too familiar, as in “Everybody 
Does It” or “Everybody's Doing 
It’ or “Come and Get It” or 
“How'm I Doing?” I can’t seem 
to remember which is’ which. 
Same goes for names of stars. Vi- 
veca Lindfors I could remember 
easily, even though I may never 
have prouounced it out loud, but 
I have not yet been able to make 
a distinction between Joan Leslie 
and Janet Blair, for instance. 
Were they two different girls? In- 
nocuous names and = innocuous 
titles like “It’s a Great Feeling” 
are equally to be shunned. 

Bui then, it all depends. “Gone 
With the Wind” is a very poor 
title. So is “Of Time and the 
River.” And as for “For Whom 
the Bell Tolls,’ how funereal can 
you get” 

Perhaps “The First Person” 
isn’t a bad title for a novel about 
a columnist. Although I'm still 
wondering if I should have called 
it simply “TI.” 


PALFREYMAN EXPANDING 


Indianapolis. 

Dave Palfreyman, former di- 
rector theatre service of MPAA, 
‘who has partnership in Brokaw 
theatres at Angola may build new 
| house in Indiana. 

Curt Butler sold the Liberty at 
Muncie to Sam Weinberg, Louis- 
ville. 


is one of the 
in my title 
only one 


are provocative but dif- | 
up a job for me?” Johnson Finch 


Joseph as Eastern Pub 


Head, Ferguson Exiting 
in MG Reshuffle 


John Joseph becomes eastern 
publicity director of Metro after | 
first of the year in a major revamp- 
ing of the h.o. flackery. Howard | 
Dietz remains at the helm as pub-, 
ad veepee, with Si Seadler becom- 
ing advertising director. 

William Ferguson is resigning as 
head of exploitation after being in 
the job since the early days of the 
company. He is succeeded by Dan 
Terrell. Ferguson probably 
leave in March, retiring under the 


will 


Metro pension plan. Herb Crooker 


in his publicity 


spot under the supervision of Jo- 


remains present 


seph. 








| Scribe Goes West | 


Continued from page 12 —— 














I only came out here to make a 
stake. That's why I left my wife 
back east Also, I’ve gotten auto- 
graphed pictures of Lana Turner 
Linda Darnell, Humphrey Bogart 
and Alan Ladd They're for my 
littie girl when she grows up.” 


Happy To Be Here 





Some More Reflections By a Lammister From The 
Celery Circuit 


By DR. FRANK KINGDON 


The telephone rings. The voice 
says he’s going to have a benefit, 
and will you come and do 
your They're going to 
honor some- 
body who's 
just told them 
that you are 
his undying 
pal, and the 
proceeds are 
going to a 
charity dearer 
to him than 
his wife’s 
most intimate 
friend. So you 


stuff? 





Dr. Frank Kingdon say you'll 80. 
[Two min- 
utes later your agent calls you. 


He says he’s just made a date for 
a lucrative appointment in Des 
Moines. You say wou can't take it 
because you just promised to do 
a benefit that same night. He sees 
his percentage taking wings, and 
gets sore. “What's the matter with 
you, crazy?” And you wonder. 


“Johnson, I'll let you in on , 
something. Thev’ve let me know. But you say Whatthehell, it’s a 
not direct, you understand, that 00d cause anyway. So you forget 
they might consider putting you !t- In a couple of days you see the 
under contract. This was just a 8Uy they're honoring, and he says 
one-picture deal you had. But a they're going to have the greatest 
contract, that’s steady income.” dais ever. So you say: “That's 

“1 don’t know.” hemaed John- | £°e2* pal, great, and you deserve 

ms rt “ : it.” But you begin to wonder, the 

son Finch There's a book I have . ©6 
im mind way they're piling up the dais 
lately, whether it won't soon be 


“Of course, if you're set on do- 
ing such a thing,” the agent said, 
then added warningly, “But this is 
the kind of proposition that can 
get awful cold awful fast. Gotta 
hit ‘em while they're still enthused 
about you...” 

The agent 
Finally Johnson 
“Whatever you 


talked some more. 
Finch  bleated, 


say is O.K. with 


more of a distinction to sit in the 
audience than on the platform. 


Then comes a letter. Won't you 
please write a few words for the 
program” It's going to be the 
fattest program ever printed, and 
the printer has to have your arti- 
cle in the next 24 hours. This let- 
ter went to the wrong address and 
has been travelling around the city 


—s for a couple of days, so the article 

So Johnson Finch joined the is already 24 hours overdue. You 
writing staff of the studio. His call up the fellow who wrote you, 
wife and kid come out and liked and he says it’s all right, they 


the climate and the big open-air 
markets. On top of the success 
of “Heaven on Earth,” a Darr Ling 
production, Johnson Finch worked 
hard as a film writer. He got sev- 
eral excellent screen credits. He 
became a Name in the industry. 

But one day the vein of inspira- 
tion ran dry. Johnson began to 
freelance. He did special jobs: 
treatments, adaptations, polishes. 
Last week he phoned his agent. 
Gone were the gentle tones of 
yore; also, this was his fifth agent 
since coming out. 

“Why the hell haven't you lined 


snapped furiously at his agent. 
“What I need is a quick, five-week 
deal. And here's what else...” 
In short, Johnson Finch had 
come out just to make a stake— 
he was now deeply involved in 
trying to get a whole steer. 


don't need the article till the mid- 
dle of next week anyway. So you 
bury his letter in the pile of things 
to be postponed. 


That's the last you see of it. 
But the editor of the journal calls 
you the next Tuesday and says: 
“Where's the article?” You do a 
double-take at your end, and tell 
him you're just putting the final 
polish on it, and it will be in the 
mail that afternoon. He says he'll 
send a boy round for it. You say, 
all right, about two o'clock. So 
you take your current masterpiece 
out of the typewriter and put a 
blank sheet in, and stare at it tor 
about an hour. At one you know 
you can’t wait any longer, so you 
write furiously, dreading nothing 
so much as the hour you will see 
the dern thing in print with all 
those people looking at you. 

About two days before the big 
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CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 


SEASON'S GREETINGS 





event the public relations man 
calls you up, and could you let 
him have a quotation from your 
speech he can use in the news- 
paper release? You rear back and 
dictate something over the ‘phone. 
You know it will never get into 
print. You've done it a hundred 
times and nothing appears. The 
press is curiously indifferent to 
the pearls you cast, but the public 
relations guy or gal has to have 
something to show the committee. 

Then the day before the dinner 
you begin to wonder vaguely what 
you're going to say. You wish you 
were Phil Reagan. All he’s got to 
do is to pull a couple of songs 
out of his repertoire and warm up 
his tonsi:s. Or Milton Berle—he’s 
got a hatful of impudences to be 
well shaken before flung. Or 
Harry Hershfield—with a barrel of 
yarns pickled like herring to tickle 
the palate at any dinner. Or Lucy 
Monroe, and her _ collaborator 
Francis Scott Key with an un- 
limited supply of bombs bursting 
in air. If only you were a singer! 
If only a comic! 

How about doing a comic rou- 
tine? Look up some gags and 
string them together with brilliant 
patter. There's only one trouble. 
Your patter. What's the matter 
with people that they never seem 
to get your scintillating wit? That 
epigram you thought up this morn- 
ing was pretty good. What was 
it? Drat it, you can't remember. 
Got to keep a pad and pencil be- 
side the bed, like Harriet Beecher 
Stowe waking up in the middle of 
the night and jotting down “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Only once you go to bed you never 
wake up till morning, and then 
you're hungry, gotta have a cup of 
coffee. Better not try to be funny. 

What to say? He's a great guy 
and the institution is housed in an 
edifice? Eighteen others will read, 
intone, chant, and _ recite~- this. 
Why be the nineteenth? Why do 
people go to dinners anyhow? 
Why don’t they send a check to 
the treasurer and stay at home or 


go to Lindy’s for dinner? Not a 
chance. 
How they love dinners? There 


they sit, the same people in the 
same dining rooms hearing the 
same toastmasters introducing the 
same talent. Month after month. 
Year after year. In the summer 
they rush you to the mountains. 
In the winter to Florida. A new 
dress and hair-do for the ladies. 
The old soup and fish for the men. 
The appraisal of the coats and the 
diamonds and the whispering of 
gossip over the cocktails. The 
shining white and silver under the 
flashy lighting of the dining room. 
The dais in neat tiers like the 
Nuremberg Trial. The carefully 
inconspicuous courtesies of the 
waiters. The smiling joviality of 
the table-hoppers. The food mer- 
cifully incidental. 

Then comes the rapping of the 
gavel and the m.c.’s quiet insist- 
ence: “Ladies and Gentlemen, you 
will please come to order.” The 
dais responds like a chorus with a 
collective cough. You hear the 
introductions of the guests. your 
ears attuned to the decibels of ap- 
plause each name provokes. Jes- 
sel’s felicity is clicking slyly. 
Nizer’s turn of phrase is pirouet- 
ting neatly. Silver's tributes are 


solid and convincing. Sullivan's 
touch is quiet and sure. 
The speeches begin. The presi- 


dent assures us that the organiza- 
tion has had the best of all years 
and that the Guest of Honor has 
been its brightest inspiration. The 
chairman of the committee in- 
forms that the past is but prelude 
to the future, and that he and the 
Guest of Honor have a program 
All God’s chillun got programs. 
Let us march shoulder to shoulder 
to new goals. 

Then speak the ones who always 
speak. Each is happy in the turn- 
ing of some facet of a bejewelled 
phrase. You wait your turn. And 
then you hear your name. 

For a brief moment the audience 
is yours. And in the anticipation 
of a thousand pairs of eyes you 
hear yourself saying: “1 am happy 
to be here.” 

And the funny thing is that, af 
that moment, you really are, 
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First released as a Thanksgiving 
Week picture, U-I’s Technicolor spec- \ 
tacle “BAGDAD” hit the box office for 
outstanding top grosses all down 
the line. Even in the pre-Xmas 
dates, “BAGDAD” proved that there 
was no such thing as a pre-holiday 
slump if you give your patrons the 
kind of entertainment they want. 
Now in its Xmas-New Year’s holiday 
playdates “BAGDAD” has become 
the talk of the industry! 
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St. Lovis, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh 
and Kansas City will see 
Shelley Winters in person 







Watch the trades for the big 
New Orleans news about the exciting 
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\) Tae 6Lofayette Theatre , World Premiere of MacMURRAY . TREVOR 
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Every U-I premiere is an industry event! 
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Pastorale—A Film Fable 


—_—————— By KEN ENGLUND ===" 


A barefoot writer, SUNBONNET SUSSMAN, a winsome, 
mere slp of a talent, in gingham gown and sunbonnet, 
leans on the rail fence chewing a piece of corn silk. ROD.- 
NEY I. BORROWMOR, an independent producer, enters. 
He carries a black paper suitcase, neat and in good taste. 

BORROWMOR: Hello, cutie. Am I on the right road to 
Monogram? 

SUNBONNET SUSSMAN: 
I'm not allowed to talk to city 
nose and looks away.’ 

B.: (Putting a foot-up on the fence—played, incidentally, 
by Boris Karloff) Ha—ha—ha. (twisting his mustache) 
How quaint! By the way (looks to right and left) how's 
your second act? (he chucks her under the chin.) 
(Blushing to the roots of her golden hair) Fresh! I 
1 write screenplays! (Sticks her 

















rightly say. Besides, 
(She turns up her 


Can't 
men. 


S.S 
don't need a second act 
tongue out at B.) 

B.: (with raised eyebrows) Screenplays! (aside to audi- 
ence’ Here’s a plump country chick to pluck Listen, 
little lass, we have a lot in common. I just love screen- 
plays. Can’t get enough of them! My card. (takes one 
from his pocket, handing it to S.S.) 

S.S.: (examining card) But this is the Ace of Spades? 

B.: Wrong card. (He quickly substitutes his right one.) 

S.S.: ‘reading card) “Rodney |. Borrowmor, Independ- 
ent Motion Picture Producer. Hollywood offices: Pig 
and Whistle, Jerry Rothschild Haberdashery. Egypt— 
Shepherd's Hotel, Cairo, Y. M. C. A. Port Said. Cable: 
Overextended.” (wide-eyed) Mercy—are you really an in- 
dependent producer? 

B.: (putting both feet on the rail confidently) Can't you 
see how independent I am” (he falls, picks himself up wn- 
sicdiatety). 


S.S.: (suspiciously—no numbskull) If you're really a 
producer, what was your fast picture? 

B (smiling) Have a cigar | have them made for 
me. ‘handing her a Corona. He sidles closer) And if I 
might make so bold, Miss but I don’t know your 
name? 

S.S.: (Lowering eyes—finger in mouth) It's S. J. Suss- 
man. But folks call me Sunbonnet. 


B.: Sunbonnet Sussman! Not the —— (S.S. nods mod- 
estly) (with tremolo) Oh. Sunbonnet, may I tell you in 
all sincerity that you write with a delicacy and flavor the 
Majors could never understand—But I can 

S.S.: (Pulling away—flushing hotly) My county agent, 
Farmer Lastvogel, said for me never to talk to strangers! 

B.: Since when have | been a stranger—aren’t you en- 
joving this friendly chat’—-Ever been inside the Melrose 
Grotto? 

S.S.: (Mouth puckered longingly?) 
often dreamed I might—some day. 

B.: ‘Toying with her pink ear) T'Ul take you. (He opens 
his suitcase, takes out a pink garter covered with old 
Dewey buttons, and slips it on her leg before she knows 
what's happened.) Ah—just your size—With my compli- 
ments. (Bowing low, he whisks off his hat. Three sub- 
pocnas fall out, which he quickly pockets.) 

S.S.: (With a little tinkle of a laugh) Oooh. I shouldn't 
accept it! (but she admires garter on her leg as he watches 
wolfishly) Funny, though, pink always looks kinda be- 
coming 

B.: (So sincere he looks like Jack Holt) May I be blunt 
and say that I’ve taken a tremendous liking to you? 

S.S.: (Lowering her head—scratching an armpit) Aw— 
skcdaddle—you tell that to all the screenwriters! 

B.: Sereenwriters! Pshaw! You're more than just a 
writer You have the makings of a director-producer- 
cameraman-stunt and makeup man-writer'!—How would 
you like such a six-way deal? ‘He takes from suitcase a 
piece of blank pasteboard and hands it to S.S. with a 
pencil) Here! Write your own ticket! i 

S.S.: Golly, Ned! 

B.: My next picture has everything but a story and a 
screenplay which you will write for me, brilliantly, I 
know--then I'll go out and assemble the finest cast. How 
can you go wrong with the title alone, “Lassie Roll Over.” 
—Gallup said it tested higher than popcorn. 

S.S.: (thinking it through) A’ course I always had a 
crazy idea I could sort of direct and do other stuff too. 

B.: (very smoothly—“Dudley Nichols would melt in his 
mouth”) Of course you can. (He whips out a contract avd 
a postoffice pen) Sign here. (With a pocket knife he deftly 
opens a vein in S.S.'s wrist, dips the pen in the blood, 
then places it in S.S.’s free hand.) 

S.S.: (Staring at contract) What's all this fine print? 

B.: Don't read it. No one reads it. It'll just make you 
dizzy and you'll need a clear head in your new multiple 
capacity. 

S.S.: But clause three reads: ‘reading) “No money 
down and no money on delivery of the screenplay.” 

B.: (with gestures) You'll have your name on the door 
in gold! And letters in front of your parking space this 
high! And— (dangling garter) You'll get the other garter! 
I like you too much to feel that you'll ever become a 
troublemaker. (Thrusting contract at her) Now—what 
more can an artist want? 

S.S.: (Holding back tears) Money—— 

B.: (Trying another tack) I'm sorry. I've underesti- 
mated you. Now that I've come to know you better, a 
dog story is not classy enough for your type talent. How 
would you like to tackle an Indizn story? “The Last of 
the Reds.” 

S.S.: fenthused/ Might be more my style—I’ve done a 
Jot of research on Indians. I really know the subject 
pretty well 

B.: I don’t object to that. (Whips cut another contract 
made of birch bark’ Sign here. 

S.S.: (Looking at birch bark contract) (reading) “On 
delivery of script, writer will receive his weight in wam- 
spum—and two kegs of fire water.” 

B.: Don't look for loopholes—it'’s an Indian picture, 
isn't it? 

S.S.: (With knitted brows) But my agent always says 
why snould I leave the studio where I'm working when 
they're paying me in paper money? 

B.: (Playing his trump card) Ah hah! But will they give 
you 32° of the Tasmanian rights which I'm offering you—- 
and 50 in Kenya Colony and the Christmas Islands’ Plus 
all rights above the Arctic Circle. and all typewriter rib- 
bons used during the assignment to revert to you or your 
heirs in perpetuity? 

S.S.: It does sound tempting. (scuffing foot, dimpling 





Ooh, no—but I've 








Post Mortems of 1949 


"Rhymes Out of the Broadway Nursery 
‘For Variety's 44th Anniversary 


By ALBERT STILLMAN 


‘49 was Sweet and Sunny: 

Radio gave Stuff and Money. 
Lots of people got it,—that is, 
Lots of people got it gratis. 

In the nighttime, in the daytime, 
It was always giveawaytime; 

Not a let-up, not a breather. .. . 
No, they didn’t ‘phone me, either. 


The former Mrs. Hadley and the Veepee 

Now are sharing a single teepee; 

O'Dwyer married Slean, che had to fall 
Because how can she fight City Hall? 

With, a water shortage at New York's gate 
We'll soon have to drink our whiskey straight. 
In fact, New Yorkers may begin 

To find a new use for bathtub gin. 


Two ballet theatres made lots of dough; 
The nakeder one was S. R. O. 

Which goes to show they'll allow Burlesque, 
Provided it's done with an Arabesque. 

The racing take was only fair, 

Though | contributed my share. 

And almost met complete disaster 

By an expert on Canasta. 

Capot was chosen the Year’s Best Horse. 
Shirley Temple got a divorce. 


The Football Giants had lots of sick backs. 
Parnell Thomas got lots of kickbacks 

“Lucky Old Sun” shone much too long; 
“Mule Train” whipped ev'ry other song; 

But this bard’s ears were on the alert 

For “Who Do you Know in Heaven?” ‘ Advert.) 
Arthur Wirtz, the Chicago Peach, 

Is sunning himself on Jacob's Beach. 

Jack and Ted got the M. V. P.'s. 

Which should boost their salaries a coupla G's. 


Paley’s comet was on the rise 

As C. B. S. grabbed many a prize. 
Songwriters’ checks were somewhat thinner, 
But at least they'll eat at the ASCAP dinner. 
“South Pacific” and “Kiss Me, Kate” 

Are not among the plays I hate. 

And I wouldn't be caught alive or mort 

At a play by Butler Davenport. 


Shows may open and shows may shutter. 

But Moore's still charges for bread and buiter. 
A tome much hotter than Theda Bara 

Is “A Rage to Live” by John O'Hara. 
Hammerstein's “Lyrics” adorns my sheif. 

‘I couldn't have done any better myself.) 


Gus Eyssell. R. C. Center resident. 
Was made Executive Vice-President, — 
A post so rarefied, so stellar, 

He on'y talks with Rockefeller. 
Hildegarde. the walkie-talkie, 

Was a credit to Milwaukee. 

Price of coffee took some flights 

So I started sleeping nights. 

It certainly took a lot of moxie 

To book the Philharmonic at the Roxy! 
Winter started off much colder, 

And the bard, though one year older, 
Still looks forward to the lift he 
Hopes he'll get in 1950. 





prettily’ | must say you have a way with you. (stamping 
foot petulantly’ But I gotta speak to my agent! 

B.: (With thinly veiled scorn) Go ahead, have him 
mess it all up. What's in it for him’ He doesn't handle 
directors—remember? (Cooing softly) You want to direct, 
don't vou?—Come on, ‘fess up—don't hide vour face now. 
(He takes her chin gently but firmly and tilis her head up) 

S.S.: (Her cheeks hot) Do you really think I could? 

B.: Could you! (with gestures) Cant you just see 
yourself wearing boots—and we've got a peachy pair of 
DeMille’s old castoffs for you 

SS.: ‘Eves aglow like hot coals) Real honest-to-God 
DeMille boots? 

B.: There's still a piece of assistant director's scalp 
clinging to one! Imagine! There you are on the set riding 
the camera truck—being pushed by others—and shouting 
“Roll ‘em!” at the cameraman—*“More hubdrub!” to the 
extras, and “It won't play!” to the writers. 

S.S.: tthe spetl broken) What writers? 

B.: (dismissing it) The ones I brought on to polish— 
they don't want a credit. 

S.S.: (Starting to pant feverishly) And will I get a 
credit card all to myself? 

B.: (His arm going around her—purring) Of course, 
writer honey. Thought I made that clear. All the cards 
will be yours. Can you write music too? 

S.S.: (breathing hard) I can try——— 

B.: (softly) That's the spirit I like. (his other arm goes 
around her’ Did | ever tell you that you were the most 
talented thing in the world? He rumples her decollete off 
one shoulder and starts to kiss both her shoulders, on 
which are tattooed the writers’ credits’ 

S.S.: (hoarsely) No—no—Rodney! You mustn't! 

B.: Why not? [ expect a major release—Just think. 
after we're one, I'll take you to Chasen’s and Romanoff's 
and the Aquarium and the Zoo. I'il introduce you to Lord 
Mendl and Sam Spiegel—You'll live—tive' 

S.S.: ‘aside to audience) Should 1? And forget for 
one mad moment a lifetime of counsel learned at my 
agent's knoe? 

B.: A hundred years from now who will know the dif- 
ference? ‘He covers her credits with reechy kisses) 
(hoarsely?). 

S.S.: (with utter abandon) But you're sure it’s all right? 
Rodney, you wouldn't play me false? 

B.: (crazed with passion—carrying her off) It'll be a 
Sunbonnet Sussman Production, Produced by Sunbennet 
Sussman. Directed by Sunbonnet Sussman, Written by —— 

S.S.: (laughing like a gypsy) Then kiss me again, you 
fool! (philosophically, out at audience) After all, can 
agents really buy you happiness? 


CURTAIN 











THE SPIRIT OF PARIS | 


By ART BUCHWALD——————_| 


Paris. 

The scene is Paris, the George V Bar, seven in the eve- 
ning. The room is crowded as the reporter from the 
Paris Herald makes his way over to the table of Sam 
Quickbuck, Independent Hollywood Producer. 

Reporter: Mr. Quickbuck, | understand you are making a 
film in Paris, and | was wondering if you could tell me 
something about it. 

Quickbuck: I'm sorry the word got out, because I am not 
seeking any publicity at this time. 

Reporter: Oh, excuse me. I'll forget I mentioned it. 

Quickbuck: No, wait a minute, sit down and have a 
drink. This much I can tell you. It will be the greatest film 
ever made in France. It will be produced in the heart of 
this magnificent country. The spirit of Paris will be cap- 
tured by our cameras, and we will film in the streets, on 
the Seine. and across the wide stretches of the Place de 
la Concorde. 

We will go into the sewers, up onto the Eiffel Tower 
and sweep back across the hills of Montmartre. It will 
be breathless. taunt, exciting and at the same time tender. 
lt will be, and I say this with a capital P PARIS. 














Reporter: It sounds pretty good. When do the cam- 
eras roll? 

Quickbuck: First we have to polish the script. The fact 
that this isn’t an ordinary movie makes it much more 
difficult to get the exact script as we want it. 1 don't 
want to shoot a foot until the dialog is perfect. in my 


picture Frenchmen will talk like Frenchmen and by the 
same token Americans will talk like Americans. 

Reporter: Who is putting up the money for this movie. 

Quickbuck: I can't divulge my backers at this time. All 
I can tell you is that franian cilman, who loves 
Paris as much as I do, is financing the largest portion of 
the film. If you'll excuse me new I have to make a ca!! 
to Baron Rothschild 

The reporter picks up the Quickbuck 
makes his exit out of the bar. 

Three months later. The scene is Paris, the George V 
Bar at seven in the evening. The reporter of the Paris 
Herald makes his way over to the table of Sam Quickbuck, 
the Independent Hollywood Producer. 

Reporter: Mr. Quickbuck, how is 
along? ° 

Quickbuck: Sit down, have a drink. At the moment we re 
having casting trouble. Both Mason and Stewart want to 
play the part, but I believe Clift is the best man for it. 
We're also having trouble finding the right Fifi. Turner 
could do it. and so could Hayworth, but | want an un- 
known for this Fifi. As soon as our star problem is settled 
we'll start ‘em rolling. 

Reporter: Who's putting up the money for the picture” 

Quickbuck: I can't tell you his name, but he happens to 
own a uranium mine in Beigium. He wants a film on Paris 
as much as I do. If you'll excuse me now, I have to call 
Lady Mendl. 

The reporter pays the check as Mr. Quickbuck makes his 
way out of the bar. 

Three months later. Same town, same bar, same hour. 
A reporter from the Paris Herald makes his way over to 
Sam Quickbuck, Independent Hollywood Producer 

Quickbuck: Hello there. Sit down, have a drink 
pose you want to know about the film. 

Reporter: Yes, sir, | was hoping you had some news. 

Quickbuck: | would have. son. except for this weather. 
Can't shoot a foot in this weather. Most discouraging 
thing. 

Reporter: Is the cast here vet” 

Quickbuck: No, | don't want to send for them while the 
weather is like this. 

Reporter: But the sun has been shining every day. Mr. 
Quickbuck. 

Quickbuck: That's the trouble. If you want to capture 
the spirit of Paris you must have dark, sulky days. It 
gives Paris a glow all of its own. 

Reporter: What about the money? 

Quickbuck: [ can't tell more than that a Cuban sugar 
syndicate is advancing me the meney. When I break the 
story you will be the first to know. Now, if you'll excuse 
me, I have to call Vincent Auriol. 

The reporter pays for the check as Mr. Quickbuck 
makes his exit. 

Three months later. The lobby of the George V Hotel. 
Mr. Quickbuck surrounded by suitcases is checking out, as 
the reporter from the Paris Herald comes in. 

Reporter: Why, Mr. Quickbuck, are you leaving Paris? 

Quickbuck: Yes, ('m going to Rome to make a picture. 
I'm going to make a picture about Italy like it has never 
been mee before. 

Reporter: But what about your film in Paris? 

Quickbuck: I wouldn't make 2 film in France if they 
gave me $3,000,000. 

Reporter: Well, I'm sorry to hear that. 

Quickbuck: Don't be sorry. I've got some Italian steel 
men interested in backing this venture. I'm going to do 
with steel what Flaherty did with oil. If you'll excuse 
me, Ali Khan is taking me to the airport. 

Reporter: Well. good luck, Mr. Quickbuck. 

Quickbuck: Thanks a lot. Say. you wouldn't have an 
extra 100 france bill to give the porter. 

The reporter giwes the boy a hundred franc bill as Mr. 
Quickbuck, Independent Hollywood Producer, makes his 
exit out of the George V Hotel 
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Billing Sure Makes a Diff 
I walked into a 6th avenue grocery one night, and 
the only customer in the place was Groucho. The 
mad Marx was pushing to get a laugh out of the 
dour clerk because it was raining and Groucho hed 
nothing else to do. He threw 10 or 12 jokes apicve 
about the quality of ‘he oranges, the bananas, the 
breakfast cereals, and got absolutely nothing. le 
and I chewed the rag for a minute and then he left. 
The clerk scowled at me and asked what I wanted. 
1 said, “Hey you know who that was, making al! the 
jokes?” No, he didn't. “Groucho Marx,” I said. 
The clerk's face brightened a little. “No kidding?” 
‘No kidding.” He thought for a moment more and 
then burst out laughing. 
“Boy,” he said, “he sure is a funny guy!” 
—Heury Morgan. 
































...to meet CINDERELLA . .. your boxoffice 
sweetheart for 1950... and to date her for 
plenty of your best playing time. 


RKO RADIO PICTURES, Inc., TRADE SHOWINGS 


ALBANY, Fox Screening Room, 1052 
Broadway, Tues., January 17, 8:00 P.M. 


ATLANTA, RKO Screening Room, 195 
Luckie St., N.W., Tues., January 17, 
2:30 P.M. 

BOSTON, RKO Screening Room, 122-28 
Arlington St., Tues., January 17, 10:30 
AM. 

BUFFALO, Mo. Pic. Operators Screening 
Room, 498 Pearl St., Tues., January 
17, 2:30 P.M. 


CHARLOTTE, Fox Screening Room, 308 
S. Church St., Tues., Janvary 17, 2:00 
P.M. 


CHICAGO, RKO Screening Room, 1300 
So. Wabash Ave., Tues., January 17, 
2:00 P.M. 


CINCINNATI, RKO Screening Room, 12 
East 6th St., Tues., Janvary17, 8:00 P.M. 

CLEVELAND, Fox Screening Room, 2219 
Payne Ave., Tues., January 17, 2:30 
P.M. 


DALLAS, Paramount Screening Room, 
412 South Harwood St., Tues., Janu- 
ary 17, 2:30 P.M. 


DENVER, Paramount Screening Room, 
2100 Stout St., Tues., January 17, 2:30 
P.M. 


DES MOINES, Fox Screening Room, 
1300 High St., Tues., January 17, 1:00 
P.M. 








WALT DIS 


DETROIT, Blumenthal’s Screening Room, 
2310 Cass Ave., Tues., January 17, 
2:30 P.M. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Universal Screening 
Room, 517 N. Illinois St., Tues., Janu- 
ary 17, 1:00 P.M. 


KANSAS CITY, Paramount Screening 
Room, 1800 Wyandotte St., Tues., 
January 17, 2:00 P.M. 


LOS ANGELES, RKO Screening Room, 
1980 So. Vermont Ave., Tues., Janu- 
ary 17, 2:30 P.M. 


MEMPHIS, Fox Screening Room, 151 
Vance Ave., Tues., January 17, 2:00 
P.M. 


MILWAUKEE, Warner Screening Room, 
212 W. Wisconsin Ave., Tues., Janu- 
ary 17, 2:30 P.M. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Fox Screening Room, 
1015 Currie Ave., Tues., January 17 
2:30 P.M. 


NEW HAVEN, Fox Screening Room, 40 
Whiting St., Tues., January 17, 2:00 
P.M. 


NEW ORLEANS, Fox Screening Room, 
200 S. Liberty St., Tues., January 17, 
10:30 A.M. 


NEW YORK, Normandie Theatre, 53rd 
St. & Park Ave., Tues., January 17, 
10:30 A.M. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, Fox Screening 
Room, 10 North Lee St., Tues., January 
17, 10:30 A.M. 

OMAHA, Fox Screening Room, 1502 


Davenport St., Tues., January 17, 1:00 
P.M, 


PHILADELPHIA, RKO Screening Room, 
250 N. 13th St., Tues., January 17, 
2:30 P.M. 


PITTSBURGH, RKO Screening Room, 
1809-13 Bivd. of Allies, Tues., January 
17, 1:30 P.M. 

PORTLAND, Star Screening Room, 925 
N.W. 19th Ave., Tues:, January 17, 
2:00 P.M. 

ST. LOUIS, RKO Screening Room, 3143 
Olive St., Tues., January 17, 2:30 P.M. 

SALT LAKE CITY, Fox Screening Room, 
216 E. Ist St. South, Tues., January 
17, 1:30 P.M. 

SAN FRANCISCO, RKO Screening 
Room, 251 Hyde St., Tues., January 
17, 2:30 P.M. 

SEATTLE, Jewel Box Screening Room, 
2318 2nd Ave., Tues., January 17, 
2:30 P.M. 

SIOUX FALLS, Hollywood Theatre, 212 
North Philips Ave., Tues., January 17, 
10:30 A.M. 

WASHINGTON, Fox Screening Room, 
932 New Jersey Ave., Tues., January 
17, 2:30 P.M. 
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Wednesday, January 4, 1950 Forty-jourth PARVJETY Anniversary 








Completely unusual, utterly fascinating, 

, Sinister crime, spellbinding mystery, 
the most hair-raising manhunt on 
record! ... 













| SEEN IT BEFORE!!! 
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An IRVING ALLEN-FRANCHOT TONE Production 


_ WALLACE © Patricia ROC and BELITA 


from the Novel ‘‘A Battle of Nerves’’ by GEORGES SIMENON 
8URGESS MEREDITH - Screen Play by HARRY BROWN * Distributed by RKO Radio Pictures 
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“You came to the right place,” said Danny Dolan, ex- 
vaudevillian and now night-clerk at El Capitan, a West 
47th street (N. Y.) rooming house. “Why, I was present 
when little Johnny Barry came into the world, if you can 
call Minneapolis the world.” 


I had explained to Danny that Johnny Barry, the King 
of Croon, the Sultan of Swoon, had been engaged to ap- 
pear at The Stratosphere Room, for which I am press 
agent and I wanted some inside stuff. Though Danny is 
in his 50s and Johnny in his 20s, I had hoped ‘that their 
paths might have crossed. Danny’s opening remark con- 
vinced me that a story was coming, so I lifted the wooden 
slab and sat down. Danny poured himself a cup of coffee 
from a pot that was warming over a sterno can and went 
on: 

“Yes, the story of Johnny Barry is a very unusual one 
as I would have to be a composer, a lyric writer and a 
skull doctor to do it justice. For here is another case of 
a fella who is doing one thing best but it is the very 
thing which he desires not to do most. In Barry’s case, 
it is singing which he is now doing at four figures per 
week. But let us begin at the beginning and see where 
it leads. 

“At, the time I was the personal piano player for the 
act known as The Singing Barrys & Co.: I was the Co., 
and The Barrys were the generators of this young croon 
whose name you are mentioning with such awe. In addi- 
tion to playing the accompaniments, I also featured a solo 
at the keyboard, playing ‘My Country "Tis of Thee’ with 
the right hand and ‘God Save the King’ with the left hand 
at one and the same time. It would always bring the 
audience to its feet and often enough, instead of sitting 
down, they would continue walking. At the behest of 
several managers I eliminated the number from the act. 


“Anyway, little Johnny’s mother, Minnie Barry, was the 
quiet type which I have admired in women on and off 
stage. His father, Pete Barry, was a low base, in the full 
sense of the word. It was a standard type act which year 
in and year out played 30 to 40 weeks. But little Johnny, 
from his very inception, did not like show business. He 
would start yapping the minute he passed the stagedoor. 


“So one time when they are playing the late F. F. Proc- 
tor houses around New York City, Minnie hears about a 
rooming house which is for sale. She talks this over with 
Pete and shows him how, without doing much except col- 
lecting rents and having a drink with the guests, they 
could have a stationary existence. This, she says, would 
give the kid a chance to get a schooling, as a kid does not 
find travelling with N.V.A. members very educational. All 
a kid wants is a bottle of milk, a couple of diapers, some 
crayons and a lollipop and not the chatter of dumb acts 
or last week’s Variety. So the Barrys buy this boarding 
house and they move in with little Johnny. 


“When a woman is giving up show business, it is gen- 
erally not good for her constitution, especially after the 
theatre has gotten in your blood stream. After a few 
years of taking care of the rooming house, Minnie starts 
running down, and even a slight cold can lead to compli- 
cations. Well, as the poets said at the time, they needed 
a thrush in the Heavenly Choir and they took Minnie 
Barry. It is too bad for she had a very pleasing voice and 
if she had followed her career as a single, or had she 
been teamed with someone other than Pete Barry, they 
would right now be making a moving picture based on 
her life and experiences. 


“After countless years and a few jobs, I am back in New 
York and naturally I head for Barry's place and he rents 
me the small back room near the kitchen. By now Johnny 
is maybe 19 or 20 but I do not hardly see him as he is 
rising at dawn, if he is at home at all. I ask the old man 
what the boy is doing but Barry says, I would rather not 
speak of it. So I go along thinking that the boy is mixed 
up in some racket like being a student. 
| A Real Looker | 

“Well, one day there comes to this boarding house a 
young girl with yellow curls and blue eyes. She looks like 
she just stepped out of a fairy tale, which in this case hap- 
pens to be Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Her name is Sally Logan 
and she has come to New York all coked up with am- 
bition direct from her success in a high school production 
of U.S.S. Pinafore. She has a cute little figure and a half 
dozen of the characters around the place are all suddenly 
giving her advice and letters of introduction to the late 
George M. Cohan, Max Hart and a few others. 


“As she is sopping up all this pistachio, the door opens 
and Johnny comes in, closes the door and goes upstairs 
to his room. The girl turns at the click of the knob and 
is immediately interested, asking who is this young man? 
Pop Barry clams up. But she is not to be put off 
the track, so finally Barry confesses that the young 
man is his own son but that they are practically strangers 
on account of the son cares nothing for show business. 


; “When a woman casts her eye on a man, then it is no 
time flat before her heart will follow. Sally meets Johnny 
and she says there is a great jazz band at the Paramount 
theatre which is featuring a famous vocalist. Johnny 
says, no thanks, I am not interested. This surprises Sally 
as she is sure there is no man under 25 who is not inter- 
ested in hearing 4 band like Goodman or Dorsey plus a 
male vocalist. 


“So Sally goes to the Paramount alone, loaded with 
tootsie rolls and popcorn and she is sitting through three 
or four stage shows, the feature, the shorts, the newsreel 
and the coming attractions. She is a girl with a fair amount 
of brain matter in all other departments, but she is batty 
on the subject of tenors or baritones, accompanied by 
jazz bands. Well, this is a free country and if it weren't 
for the Sallys these tenors and baritones and their kids 
would be public charges today. It is after the last show 
and she is saying goodbye to the good old Paramount 
when who does she bump into but Johnny. 

“Naturally she is indignant, thinking that she is a 
woman spurned. But he pilots her out to the light and 
when she looks at him she sees that he is wearing the uni- 
form of the N. Y. City Fire Department. 


“He explains that although being a fireman agrees with 
him, he has only one real ambition, and that is to save 
enough money to buy a farm in New Jersey and raise 
Jersey cows. He hates the city and he also hates show 











THE LOVE NOTE 


By H. S. KRAFT 








business, as all he can remember of his childhood is how 
hard his mother worked and how his father was always 
talking about how he stopped the show in Binghamton, 
N. Y. Sally counters with her admiration for the boo- 
doo-boo-doo school of singing. Anyone can do that, says 
Johnny, and Sally, of course, double-dares him. So right 
there and then, in the middle of the shrubbery, Johnny 
opens his mouth and starts rendering the burthen of 
‘Smoke Gets in Your Eyes’ by the late Jerome Kern. 

“It is very quiet in the park at this hour of the night as 
the people are ensconced in the bushes and on the 
benches. They are making hushed promises to each other 
which, according to statistics, they are forgetting the next 
morning. But when Johnny finishes, there is a solid 
round of applause. Johnny is no end embarrassed but 
this Sally is so thrilled that she practically swoons. She 
is the first, but not the last, to swoon at his creoning. 

“Johnny rushes Sally to the nearest exit and makes her 
vow that she will never disclose his singing powers. Sally 
knows that if his old man ever learns that his son has in- 
herited vocal tendencies, he will force Johnny to take up 
the singing game. This Sally is no scatterbrain for, in 
addition to being in love she realizes that there must be 
some way whereby Johnny will switch from a fireman’s 
suit to a double-breasted tux and a bow-tie. Now they 
are exchanging looks and taking walks over to the fire- 
house. All his friends, who are sitting there in suspenders, 
are envious as most of them have been married for years 
and cannot tell the difference between their wives and 
their mothers-in-law. And so, one day, I am not surprised 
to learn that Johnay and Sally are one in the eyes of the 
law and they have now moved into the front parlor. When 
I ask her about her own career, she says that she is for- 
saking it as all she wants in the whole world is a barn and 
Johnny. 

“One day there is a big outing in Van Cortlandt Park 
in celebration of the big fire of 1835. The Mayor, the 
Fire Commissioner and other notorieties are there. Johnny 
sings first with the quartet and then he sings solo, and if 
the park had a roof, then I would say that he rocked the 
roof off the stadium. It is the first time that his old man 
has heard him ard what is very interesting is that this is 
also the first time that Jimmy Moss, the agent, heard him. 
I leave it to you to guess how Jimmy got there. 


| The Breaks | 














“Pretty soon, this Jimmy offers young Barry an en- 
gagement or two singing at private parties where some 
dowager would like to have a vocalist drowning out the 
noise of the guests as they are sipping their soup. Sally 
makes believe that she does not approve of this but she 
agrees because the fee will help defray the expense of the 
farm, which is a constant topic of conversation. Even the 
old man now says that his son is a natural born farmer 
and he has written to his Congressman and he has re- 
ceived many packages of seeds and several pounds of 
speeches. But the kind of farm that Sally is wanting runs 
into an outlay that is way over the reach of a fireman and 
Johnny is spending sleepless nights singing at parties and 
days sliding up and down poles. And Sally is wilting 
away for suddenly she says that the city is no place for 
young people and as for bringing children into a city al- 
ready so full of children—why, she wouldn't think of it. 


“At this psychological moment, there is Jimmy Moss 
with an offer for Johnny to sing with a certain band in 
person and also to make records. If you will consult the 
records compiled by Variety you will know that Johnny 
Barry was an overnight sensation. Naturally, this is due 
to his kitchen cabinet which consists of Pete, myself and 
Saliy. As we are the kitchen cabinet we are now doing a 
great deal of eating at the kid’s expense. Every once in 
a while, Johnny says, how about the farm? And we all 
tell him that it is coming along, that it is only a question 
of another half million or so and he will have a farm. 
And then that certain agent from Chicago steps in, buys 
up Johnny's contract from Jimmy Moss and the next thing 
you know Johnny is on his own. 

“Fame carries its own price. As I have tasted success, 
I can tell you that it is not all sugar and spice. Nobody 
knows how a performer feels in his innermost being when 
he has taken eight or nine curtain calls and gone back to 
the loneliness of his dressing room and, with the applause 
still echoing, he looks in the mirror and has to face him- 
self. In my case it was not very pleasant. In the case 
of Johnny, it was something else again. 


“For now the Barrys moved to a duplex apartment and 
instead of twin beds, they were enjoying separate rooms 
as Johnny would come home late of an evening and Sally 
could not wait up for him as she had been busy rushing 
from one shop to the other, as well as to beauty parlors 
and also playing euchre with her new friends. For hardly 
does a person become a headliner when he is given a rush 
act by the bluebloods. Johnny is so busy that he only has 
time to spray his throat between engagements for his new 
agent is working him to death before bringing him back 
to New York for his sensational opening in the Louie the 
14th Room. 

“It is a historic occasion which has already been forgot- 
ten. The place is packed with a galaxy of people. Sally 
is at a center table surrounded by various gay blades who 
are so rich that they each have three names. The old man 
and I are in the dressing room, giving Johnny last minute 
instructions and fixing his bow-tie. And then his name 
is announced and he goes out to the floor. 

The Sour Note | 

“The applause is deafening. For a while it looks as if 
they have paid 25 smackers just to applaud and not to 
listen. But then he sings his first number which he fol- 
lows with a second, in just that order. Then as his third 
number he is choosing the song which is practically the 
theme song of his romance, for it expresses in 32 bars 
the dream of his life. It is a ballad called, ‘Beside a 
Babbling Brook,’ by the late Walter Donaldson and the 
late Gus Kahn, a sterling combination. He is reaching 
the end of the song. It is here that Johnny takes a small 
liberty with the song injecting what I call the love note 
for it is this note which is really responsible for his suc- 
cess. But there is no note! He just stands there looking 
down at Sally. She is eyeing the John next to her, and 
they are both sipping wine and she, the wife of Johnny 
Barry, is chattering away like a debutante while the en- 














The Worst Books of the Year 


And the Proposed Penalty for The 
Dastards Who Perpetrate Them 


-_-—_——— 


By BENNETT CERF 


The entire book world has agreed for a long time that 
too much trash is published every year. The annual out- 
put of 9.000-odd (sometimes very odd) volumes includes 
4.000 at a conservative estimate that never should have 

seen the light of day. Not only are 


‘ 


these horrendous tomes doowed +c -al- - 


most certain failure before they are 
sent to the printer, but their exist- 
ence hurts the chances of more 
worthy entries by occupying the time 
and ingenuity of the _ publishers’ 
staffs, cluttering up the counters of 
the booksellers, and confusing review- 
ers who all too often already incline 
to the foggy side without them. 
Sterling North, the eminent New 
Jersey critic, radio m.c., and bird 
spotter, and I recently put our heads 
together (a sight that sent dozens of 
unnerved patrons of the Berkshire “500” Club rushing 
into the streets) in an attempt to find a solution to this 
unfortunate impasse. We agreed that publishers would 
never cease spawning hogwash of their own volition. We 
agreed that many publishers, in fact, wouldn't recognize 
hogwash if a whole mess of it was shoved right under 
their nceses. Obviously, therefore, some outside agency 
was required. Sterling and I think we've found one. 


We propose that every year a panel of six eminent 
judges be chosen by majority vote of the deans of all col- 
leges in America to sit in judgment on the 9,000 books 
published during their tenure of office. Two of the 
judges will be critics, two librarians, and two distin- 
guished members of the public at large. Each judge will 
receive a stipend of $75,000, first to encourage him to 
accept the appointment, and second, to rebuild his shat- 
tered health when he staggers out of office. 


And here's how the board of judges—hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Hatchet Squad—will operate. No attempt 
will be made by them to grade or classify books even 
vaguely deemed worthy of publication. The Hatchet 
Squad will concern itself exclusively with the 4,000 undis- 
puted disgraces—the out-and-out trash that is fouling the 
works. 

Then come the fines! For every book judged a dis- 
grace, the publishers thereof will be required to forfeit 
$5,000 in cash, with an extra $1,000 fine if the Squad 
decides the publisher erred deliberately and not through 
habitual ignorance. On Dec. 31. furthermore, the Hatchet 
Squad will announce the All-Conquering No. 1 Stinker 
of the Year, and make its publisher pay an additional 
fine of $50,000 immediately. Five runners-up will nick 
the prepetrators another $10,000 each. The ceremony 
will be covered by every radio network. Television chan- 
nel and newspaper to insure nationwide publicity. We 
calculate that humiliation of the publisher involved—not 
to mention bankruptcy—will make this proposed cere- 
mony obsolete after about three years, and eliminate utter 
trash, once and for all—or at least until another gener- 
ation reels into power. 


Analyzing this proposal in detail, you will observe read- 
ily that after all expenses are defrayed, including the 
generous salaries to Hatchet Squad personnel, there will 
be left approximately 20 millions of dollars, which will 
be donated, of course, to under-subsidized libraries for 
the purchase of really good books, and underpaid clerks, 
librarians, and teachers to help teach the public to recog- 
nize a really good book when it sees one. 

If this fantasy of Sterling North’s and mine works in 
the publishing field, there’s no reason at all why it can- 
not be extended to the theaire, motion pictures, and 
allied arts. 


What are we waiting for? 





Bennett Cerf 





tertainer is killing himself. In that one moment, Johnny 
realizes that he and his wife have drifted apart on the 
ocean of life. Johnny walks off the bandstand, grabs his 
hat and overcoat and rushes out. In two minutes there 
is bedlam, with reporters, headwaiters and Sally. 


“There is no sign of him any place. Private eyes, the 
police are scurrying around for two weeks and there is 
not a single trace of Johnny Barry. He has been swal- 
lowed up by the city. 


“Then one day, I see a small notice in the paper that 
the Firemen’s Benevolent Association is having a shindig 
at Webster Hall. Acting on a hunch, and without saying 
a word to anyone else, I take Sally with me. But first, I 
make her promise that if I do reunite her she will move 
to a farm; second that she will be a wife who will wait 
up for her husband, and three, she will be a mother to 
his children. Naturally, she agrees as down underneath 
she is really in love with Johnny. 


“Well, what I expected happens. Johnny is there sing- 
ing tenor with a quartet in a series of songs all of which 
are different bug could be called ‘Sweet Adeline.” And 
then, as a solo, he sings ‘By a Babbling Brook.’ But this 
time, you can hear the love note as clear as “The Bel!s of 
St. Mary’s,’ from the picture of the same name. Sally 's 
swooning and crying simultaneously. The rest, you might 
say, is history. They now have a farm and a kid, both 
four years old. 


“I was out there myself last Sunday, though I am not 
a believer in fresh air. As I am coming along the road, 
1 can hear the voice that is today thrilling millions by 
transcription. There is Johnny singing for his little boy 
who is standing there all dressed up and also wear=* @ 
bow-tie. And when Johnny stops, Junior tries to imitate 
him. Sally is standing nearby in a milking bonnet which 
has been designed especially for her by a French chapeau 
expert. And Pop Barry is sitting in a rocker and I know 
he is figuring out some way to grease the License Com 
missioner so he will allow Junior to appear on the stase. 
And I am sure that somewhere in the treetops Minnie 
Barry is looking down on her son and grandson and say- 
ing that the tradition of the family must go on.” 
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Cradle of 


Much New 


Writing Talent 


By WILLIAM ORNSTEIN 


America is the richest country 
in the world for writing and 


reading of short stories and un- | 


til “Quartet” came along. the 
motion picture industry was vir- 
tually blind to the potential pos- 
sibilities of this type material, 
states Martha Foley, leading ex- 
ponent of the short form of fiction 
in the U. S. As editor of “Ameri- 
can Best Short Stories” since 1941, 
she reads on @i average Gi 35.666 
shorties published annually by 
magazines in this country. 

In stories published, she holds, 
there is a wealth of good picture 
material, both in the way of seg- 
ment (shorts) and features. Short 
subjects have been using super- 
ficial material, Miss Foley believes, 
when there is no reason for it. 

So far two companies have an- 
nounced plans to venture along 
lines of “Quartet,” which knit to- 
gether Somerset Maugham’'s “The 
Facts of Life,” «“The Alien Corn,” 
‘The Kite,” and “The Colonel's 
Lady.” Follow-uppers on the idea 
are Norma Productions and Metro. 
Norma decided to string four 
stories together into “Four of a 
Kind.” Announced for the skein 
were “The Catbird Seat” by James 
Thurbe:; “SHreesh a f 
by Dorothy Canfield, “The Love 
Seat” by Ring Lardner, and “Boys 
Will Be Boys” by Irvin S. Cobb. 
The first two were reprinted in 
“A.B.S.S." There is a _ possibility 
one of the stories may be replaced 
by a romantic yarn. Word has gone 
out to the effect, with little suc- 
cess in foraging the right yarn 

M-G recently announced “Big 
Country” as its objective with 
“Star in the Window” by Norman 
Katkov, “Standard of Living” by 
Dorothy Parker, “Resika the Rose” 


by Clande Cranton, “Load” by 
Dudiey Schnabel, and “My Song, 


Yankee Doodle” by Carl 
among definite entries. 

Actually, Miss Foley adheres to 
the belief the “little” magazines 
are 10 years ahead of larger cir- 
culating publications. Writers first 
brought out in “little” publications 
are developed and nurtured along 
by the smaller mags willing to take 
chances, she contends, and 10 
years or so later the same names 
find their way into “slicks” or big 
paying publications. 

Reason for this country taking 
the short story to its bosom is 
given a microscopic going over by 
Miss Foley, who teaches two nights 
a week at Columbia University 
and during the past summer lec- 
tured at University of Utah, Uni- 
versity of Kansas and Columbia 
UL. Here’s how she explains it: 
“It is the most typical form of 
literary expression, maybe because 
lite is so hurried and fragmentary 
and we don't have the leisurely 
pace to produce longer length 
books. I mean a few like ‘War and 
Peace,’ ‘The Forsyte Saga.’ the 
long series of Anthony Trollope, 
the Proust books or Jane Austen 
novels. 

“At the same time the very brev- 
ity of the short story gives it great 
intensity, because we have to con- 
centrate on it, whether we have to 
or not, but we do, instead of 
Spreading it out.” 

Before “Quartet.” film produ- 
cers poo-poohed the short story. 
she remembers. Now there is a 
frantie move on to catch up with 
them and since it is the typical 
form of writing in America, it’s 
only natural. “I believe the short 
Story will be a good source of ma- 
terial for a long time to come.” 

It was in the early "30s when a 
new wave of writers came along: it 
meant a new generation of writers. 
Today we have the same thing. 
New writers are now writing, in 
the stage of being rejected, getting 
kind letters from editors. The 
Value of their work is being over- 
looked by publishers and maga- 
zine editors, Miss Foley states. 

Nobody likes to gamble or take 
a chance on new writers who are 
s0ing to be the most important 
“titers 10 years from now.” 

- This is where the “little” maga- 
— Js willing to stick its neck out, 
th Cognize good fresh writing where 

‘ose with big investments are 
alraid to take a chance, in her 
Opinion. 
editors of the slicks as much as it 
s the fault of their front office 
she nips the bud. ; 


Glick 


Anthologies are important in) 


theing out the best of them, even 
— anthologies make mistakes, 
Ys Miss Foley. No one is in- 


U ala’. 


It's not the fault of the | 


| fallible, but the overall percentage 
/in favor of the editors is high. 


_ “Pm sure 10 years from now, 
writers not being published today, 
who are being rejected, will be 
important, very important. We 
have had too many examples of it 
over the years. 

Type of short story best suited 
for films depends on the individual 

_ Story. as some lend themselves to 
pictures, others don't. It depends 
on emotional impact and charac- 
ters in the story, to her way of 
thinking. 

Good Pix Ideas _— 

Stories she liked over the years 
and not made into films would in- 
clude Dorothy Canfield Fisher's 
“Murder on Jefferson Street.” a 
downbeat story; “Mrs. Flinders,” 
by Tess Schlesinger; “The Flying 
Yorkshireman,” by Eric Knight, 
first sold to an independent produ- 
cer for $1,000 ‘of which the author 
got $900) and then sold many times 
until Eddie Cantor finally bought 
it for $65,000. 

Pictures made from s.s., proving 
they have potentialities, according 
to the editor and tutor, embrace 
“My Friend Flicka.’ by Mary 
OG tial a, Tithe Or 4 tte by 
William Saroyan; “Phantom Lady” 
and “Don Quixote Quilligan.” 

Stories printed in anthologies 
many times and made into screen 
fare, to mention a brace, include 
“Secret Life of Walter Mitty.” by 
James Thurber, and “Red Pony,” 
by John Steinbeck. 

Not made and reprinted two or 
three times is “The Doctor's Son” 
by John O'Hara. “I don't know 
why; it has picture material,” she 
Says, wondering. 

Two ways of approaching a pic- 
ture by way of short story, accord- 
ing to Miss Foley are: 

1—Dramatic situation. In this 
kind of story, it's the jumping off 
point. Film story starts where 
written material leaves off. In 
other words, it’s a springboard. 


“TT vii 





2—The kind of yarn that has a | 


number of dramatic situations, 
such as “Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty,” with Mitty’s variety of 


dreams; “The Doctor's Son,” which 
has a series of situations, and “Red 
Pony,” which was one of four parts 
in Steinbeck’'s “The Gift.” 

Do you think a series of the 
same type story by a particular 
author lends themselves to filming? 

“Definitely and I'm thinking of 
Sherwood Anderson's ‘Winesburg, 
Ohio,’ published in 1919. When 
reading ‘Winesburg’ we don't real- 
ize the impact it had on creative 
writing in this country. It had 
much more influence than the so- 
called Hemingway type. In fact, 
without ‘Winesburg’ we wouldn't 
have the kind of writing Heming- 
way and Sinclair Lewis, or a num- 
ber of others have been doing. 
‘Winesburg’ is a milepost in Amer- 
ican writing. 

“It had a revolutionary effect of 
dividing the line of old short story 
and new.” 

Authors she thinks lend them- 
selves best for screen material en- 
compass Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Sherwood Anderson, Nancy Hale, 
Victoria Lincoln, Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings (her s.s. which appeared 
in the “little’’ mags in the late ‘20s 
and early 30s), Dorothy Thomas, 
Albert Maltz and Sholem Aleichem 
(pseudonym). 

Influence of short stories on the 
lives of some great writers brings 
home tidbit told her by Eugene 
O'Neill,, who confessed, she says, 
that his early plays were original- 
ly written as short stories and re- 
jected. If they'd been accepted, he 
would have kept on writing fiction. 
Upon rejection he turned them in- 
to plays. But his real ambition, 
however, was to be a short story 
writer. 

And the plays of Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Miss Foley declares, really 
are short stories with a beginning, 
and no middle. Particularly is this 
true of “Glass Menagerie,” a short 
story, as she sces it. 

Saroyan’s plays and _ pictures 
grew out of short stories. M. F. 
herself made the rounds of edi- 
tor’s offices trying te get his stuff 
published. That's how much she 
thought of him when she couldn't 
use all the stories he was beating 
| out of his portable. 

Producers can tie together rela- 
tive ideas for a feature, Miss Foley 
|holds. There can be a series of 


, stories about women, or you can 


have four or five stories on “Men 
at War,” or plots laid in foreign 
countries for variety of back- 
ground; or stories that have 
nothing to do with one another, 
like opening a magazine and read- 
ing as you turn the pages. 

To clinch the importance of the 
short stery, Miss Foley concludes 
by mentioning that Edditori Tosi, 


Rome publisher, has approached | 


her on idea of editing a monthly 
magazine of best American short 
stories. This would be published 
in Italy, but her point is that in- 
terest has spread internationally. 
Tosi might also tie up with pub- 
lishers in other countries by print- 
ing her selections in Dutch, Swed- 
ith and Beench  . 

“It’s fantastic, sort of, because 
it shows widening interest of other 
countries in short stories pub- 
lished in America.’ 

Before succeeding the late 
Edward J. O’Brien as editor o1 
“American Best Short Stories,” 
Martha Foley worked on editorial 
staff of The Herald Tribune in 
Paris. Also on the Vienna staff of 
Consolidated Press which serviced 
the N. Y. Sun. 

She has had about 25 of her own 
tales published here and abroaa. 
Though she’s an editor she’s had 
her ups and downs as a writer. 

The short story is, she believes, 
a monument that increases in size 
as the importance of literature 
gains appreciation in the cosme- 
rama of the screen 


~ ate 


Hartman As Indie 
Hollywood 

Don Hartman, who last produced 
“Every Girl Should Be Married” 
and “Holiday Affair” for RKO, will 
go into indie production. 

He returned from Europe just 
before Xmas to complete plans for 
company 








Writers, Economics 


And 


By K. S. 

(Editor4n-Chief, 

| The visiting publisher in Holly- , 
wood usually succumbs, sooner or 


later, to a recurring dream. 

The dream goes something like 
this: the pub- 
lisher is en- 
sconéed in his 
suite at the 
Town House, 
W iisnire or 
the Beverly 
Hills. The mix- 
ings for drinks 
are close at 
hand. A_ few 
current books 
and his firm’s 
catalog are 
carelessly 
tossed on 





Ken Giniger 


tables and desks, ob- 
viously with the utmost care. 


Enter an agent, complete with 
author. The author is always one 
who published a tremendously suc- 
cessful novel 10 or perhaps 20 
years ago; sold it to the motion pic- 
tures; and followed promptly on 
his book's heels to Hollywood, 
where he has remained ever since. 
He now has a wife, children who 
need their teeth straightened, a 


substantial mortgage on the Bev-_ 


erly Hills house he might resell 
for two-thirds of what he put into 
it. and an overwhelming desire to 
continue to receive the income he 
has become used to since he left 
that $40 a week job on the Brook- 
Ivn Eagle. 

But he wants to write another 
novel. And, says the agent, he 


What Became of the ‘Literary Tea 


Cocktail Parties and Book Barnuming the New 
Present-Day Ballyhoo Technique 





By BENN HALL 


The Literary Tea, like the $2 
novel, is no longer with us. An in- 
formal poll of a group of publish- 
ing executives under 40 revealed 
that not one had ever attended 
such a festival, but they granted 
they had heard of these events. 

The passing of the Literary Tea, 
somehow unlamented even by the 
Tea Bureau, is probably more 
symbolic than anything else. Re- 
placing it is the cocktail party and 
the three-hour “luncheon.” 

But the Literary Tea, with its 
connotation of third-generation 
subscriptions to the Atlantic, a 
college degree when they were 
scarce, and a precious approach 
toward literature, has passed. With 
it has gone some of the attitude 
that books are peculiarly the prop- 
erty of the intellectually elite. 

Publishers are beginning to 
make slight dents on the mass 
market and, frankly, they like it 
so much they would like to make 
bigger dents. Not that the class 
market is being neglected. Seri- 
ous, even esoteric books are being 
publisher faster than they are 
being read, but more and more 
heretofore non-book readers are 
also being converted to books. 


Generous advertising and pub- 
licity, reprints—particularly the 
25c type—popular education, news- 
papers, radio and other forces have 
helped make obsolete much in the 
way of intellectual snobbery, sym- 
bolized by the literary tea. 

The distinction between Old 
Publishing and Modern Publishing 
is still evident. Basically all pub- 
lishers favor any sales force—just 
this side of the atom bomb—that 
will help move goods from dealers’ 
shelves. Some are more conserva- 
tive than others; some of the old- 
line houses have acquired reputa- 
tions—often undeservedly—for not 
spending enough on advertising, 
publicity and general ballyhoo. 

In some cases this reputation is 
not justified; the money is spent 
but in somewhat the genteel tra- 
dition of the Literary Tea era. One 
firm may spend a $10,000 kitty and 
make it sound like a combo P&G, 
General Motors and Chesterfield 
campaign within the book field, 
while a larger budget placed by an- 


| other houses may seem less than 


what it is because it lacks some of 


| the hoop-la. 


While publishing has much to 
learn publicity-wise from show 


business, its publicity techniques 
and tactics must necessarily differ 
in some respects. 

But the necessity of “off-the- 
book” page publicity ‘comparable 
to film coverage on general news 
and feature pages) is underscored 
by the fact that only three dailies 
out of 1,781 have separate book 
sections and far less than 100 
others devote comprehensive space 
to books. And in other media, in- 
cluding radio, television and maga- 
zine, book coverage is proportion- 
ately lighter. 


Newsworthy | 


But books make news today and 
publishers know that. More and 
more publishers look, therefore, to 
special publicity to reach book 
buyers. Publishers of dictionaries. 
guides and atlases as well as of 
novels and general non-fiction con- 
tract for special publicity cam- 
paigns to irtensify their own gen- 
eral promotion. Publicity thus sup- 
plements and compliments regular 
book advertising with both forces 
harnessed to create new sales. 

Although publishers lack a strong 
united front, compared with some 
industries, it is generally agreed 
that they compete not only with 
each other, but perhaps even more 
so with other interests—for the 
consumer's leisure hour and extra 
buck. Sports, films, television, etc., 
want their share of the reader's 
time and entertainment dollar. 

The modern publisher—despite 
his use of “snappy” promotion— 
vigorously shares the enthusiasm 
and faith in books that his bearded 
predecessor of the literary tea era 
possessed and believes that, despite 
television and other “attractions,” 
books will always have a warm, 
responsible public. 

Some months ago we helped 
conduct a poll for the Book Manu- 
facturers’ Institute on publishers’ 
beliefs about the effect of television 
on reading habits. One publisher 
summed it up thusly: “There are 
a lot of things in the home that 
compete with books, including 
decks of cards and bottles of whis- 
key. Lots of people are not read- 
ing themselves to sleep. 

“But,” he went on to say, “peo- 
ple still read and will continue to 
read—in spite of television and 
other distractions.” And publicity 
is one major way to compete with 
such diversions and to more peo- 
ple to read books. 








Hollywood 


GINIGER 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 


has a wonderful idea. Further- 
more, the agent goes on, Garfield 
knows ail about the story and 
wants to piay the lead and Dore 
Schary says he'll buy it if it comes 
out as a book. 

Somewhat timidly, the publisher 
asks if any of this masterpiece has 
yet been written. “Certainly,” the 


“@geie @ssurcs Sim, presenting 2 
three-page synopsis in a heavy 


folder, “the idea’s all right here!” 

The publisher mixes all hands a 
drink and sits down to read the 
three pages. It turns out to be a 
wonderful story; there are parts in 
it not only for Garfield, but for 
Armindariz, Ball, Crosby, De Havil- 
land, Fontaine, Gable and the rest 
of the alphabet as well. “Very in- 
teresting, very interesting,” the 
publisher says. “When will the fin- 
ished manuscript be ready to 
show?” 

“We could have it ready in six 
months,” the agent says, “if he 
didn't have to take another studio 
job. And all we would need wouid 
be a small advance, say $10,000." 

Trying not to choke on his drink, 
the publisher echoes, “$10,000!” 

“He can just about get by on 
that,” the agent says. “Six months 
is 24 weeks work. At $2,000 a 
week, it would be 48 grand. But 
he knows what the book business 
is like, so he’s willing to take a 
chance. Then maybe he can get it 
back with a book club or certainly 
a big movie sale.” 

The publisher suggests that may- 
be he could offer $2,500. Agent 
and author both look insulted. 
When he goes up to $3,000, won- 
dering whether the bank will call 
his loan, the agent and author stalk 
out indignantly with the comment 
that Doubleday will do better than 
that. End of dream for ali con- 
cerned. 

The dream is not took unlike the 
truth. Hollywood studios and the 
West Coast radio shows have at- 
tracted to the Promised Land of 
California many promising writers 
as well as many who have fulfilled 
much of their promise. Their scale 
of living as well as their scale of 
thinking about money has long 
since surpassed any which can be 
supported by publishers’ advances. 
And writing takes time—time dur- 
ing which fabulous salaries and 
fees may be earned with much less 
effort. Who can afford to write 
books? 

It's a Mutual Problem | 


The problem of the draining of 


creative talent in the field of fic- 
tion is not that of the publishers 
alone. Motion pictures, radio and 
television all have a stake in the 
continued production of original 
and creative work which may it- 
self be adapted to their uses or 
which will stimulate other work 
so adaptable. Fiction, even the 
popuiar fiction most demanded by 
the entertainment media, cannot 
and does not exist in a vacuum. 
It exists as part of the body of lit- 
erature of the nation as a whole. 
And, when any part of that body 
is bled, the loss is apparent in the 
whole. 

There is one solution, if only a 
partial one. It lies in the too-aften 
cultivated field of the novelization 
of screenplays. By this, however, 
I do not mean the usual quick job 
subsidized by the motion picture 
publicity department and distrib- 
uted by a reprint pubiisher. There 
is no reason why the best screen 
originals cannot very easily be 
made into novels of real distinc- 
tion by their own authors. This 
has been done before; William 
Saroyan's “The Human Comedy” is 
the best example I know. 

Because the risk involved in this 
process is not unlike the one our 
dream publisher refused to under- 
take, I suggest that the process of 
novelization of the screen original 
he subsidized by the studio produc- 
ing the picture, either by the pay- 
ment of the writer's regular salary 
during the necessary period or by 
a specific cash payment. This 
money could later be recovered, 
wholly or partly, from the earn- 
ings of the book. Any loss could 
be charged against exploitation. 

Any plan has flaws and this one 
has many of them. It began as a 
casua! discussion on a quiet Sun- 
day afternoon in the San Fernan- 
do Valley and leaked into print 
first in Damy VartetTy, then on 
these pages, and, finally, on the 
| AP ticker. 
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pa Ae TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY! 


The final returns are in. History has been written. Every regularly oper- 
ated motion picture theatre in the nation, of which there was a record, 
has flashed the M-G-M Lion on its screen during the Friendly Company's 
Anniversary Year. Never an industry in the world until now in which 
every outlet has thus honored one product. With humility and gratitude 
M-G-M thanks this industry of which it is proud to be part. 
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LEO’S ROAR IS A WELCOME SOUND 
STARTING OFF WITH “BATTLEGROUND” 


Just a few of the Friendly-to-your-Box-office Attractions! 


“BATTLEGROUND” 

Starring 

VAN JOHNSON, JOHN HODIAK, 
RICARDO MONTALBAN, 
GEORGF MURPHY 

with Marshall Thompsen, 

Jerome Courtland, Den Tayler, 
Bruce Cowling, James Whitmore, 
Douglas Fowley, Leon Ames, 
Denise Darcel 


x* * ®* 


GENE KELLY, FRANK SINATRA, 
BETTY GARRETT, ANN MILLER in 
“ON THE TOWN” (Technicolor) 
JULES MUNSHIN, VERA-ELLEN 


x *« * 


SPENCER TRACY, JAMES STEWART, 
VALENTINA CORTESA in 
“MALAYA” 

Co-starring Sydney Greenstreet, 
John Hodiak, Lionel Barrymore 


* * * 


SPENCER TRACY, KATHARINE HEPBURN 
in “ADAM'S RIB" 

Judy Holliday, Tom Ewell, 

David Wayne, Jean Hagen 


x *« * 


“NANCY GOES TO RIO” (Technicolor) 
Starring ANN SOTHERN, JANE POWELL 
with Barry Sullivan, Carmen Miranda, 
Louis Cathern, Scotty Beckett 


~ * * 


“BLACK HAND” 
Starring GENE KELLY 
with J. Carrol Naish, Teresa Celli 


x * * 


ROBERT TAYLOR, ELIZABETH TAYLOR 
in “CONSPIRATOR" 


~*~ *& * 


“PLEASE BELIEVE ME" Starring 
DEBORAH KERR, ROBERT WALKER, 
MARK STEVENS, PETER LAWFORD 
with James Whitmore, J. Cerro] Naish 


BARBARA STANWYCK, JAMES MASON, 
VAN HEFLIN, AVA GARDNER in 
“EAST SIDE, WEST SIDE” 

Cyd Charisse, Nancy Devis, 


Gale Sondergeard 

« * s 
“AMBUSH" 
Starring 


ROBERT TAYLOR, JOHN HODIAK, 
ARLENE DAHL with Don Taylor, 
Jean Hagen, John Mcintire 


x* *« * 


“SIDE STREET” Starring 
FARLEY GRANGER, CATHY O'DONNEIiL 
with James Craig, Paul Kelly 


x * ® 


RED SKELTON in 

“THE YELLOW CAB MAN” 
Co-starring GLORIA DEHAVEN 

with Walter Slezok, Edward Arnold, 
James Gleason 


x * * 


“SHADOW ON THE WALL” 
Starring ANN SOTHERN, 
ZACHARY SCOTT, GiGi PERREAU 
with Nancy Davis, Kristine Miller, 
John Meintire 


x * & 


“YOU'RE ONLY YOUNG TWICE” 
(Technicolor) 

Starring Dean Stockwell 

with Darryl! Hickman, Scotty Beckett, 
Leon Ames, Margalo Gillmore 


x * ®& 


VAN JOHNSON, ELIZABETH TAYLOR 
in “DRINK TO ME ONLY" 

Leon Ames, Fay Holden, 

Percy Waram, Selena Royle, 

Gene Lockhart, Edgar Buchanan 


~ * ® 


“STARS IN MY CROWN” 

Starring JOEL McCREA, ELLEN DREW, 
DEAN STOCKWELL with Alan Hale, 
Lewis Stone, James Mitchell, 

Jvano Hernandez, Charles Kemper 


CLARK GABLE, LORETTA YOUNG in 
“KEY TO THE CITY” 

Frank Morgan, Marilyn Mexwell, 
James Gleason, Lewis Stone, 
Raymend Walburn 


x * ®* 


“THE OUTRIDERS” (Technicolor) 
Starring JOEL McCREA 

with Arlene Dahli, Barry Sullivan, 
Claude Jarman, Jr., James Whitmore, 
Ramon Novarro 


x * * 


JUNE ALLYSON, DICK POWELL in 
“THE REFORMER AND THE REDHEAD” 
David Wayne, Cecil Kellaway, 

Ray Collins, Robert Keith 


x * * 


“DEVIL'S DOCRWAY” 

Starring ROBERT TAYLOR 

with Levis Calhern, Pavla Raymend, 
Marshall Thompson, James Mitchell, 
Edgar Buchanan 


~x~ *«* * 


SPENCER TRACY, JOAN BENNETT, 
ELIZABETH TAYLOR in 
“FATHER OF THE BRIDE” 


~*~ *« ®* 


“DUCHESS OF IDAHO” (Technicolor) 
Starring ESTHER WILLIAMS, 

VAN JOHNSON, JOHN LUND, 
PAULA RAYMOND 

and four famous rhythm specialists, 
Eleanor Powell, Lena Horne, 

Mel Torme, Connie Haines 


~*~ * ® 
“ASPHALT JUNGLE” 
Starring Sterling Hayden, Jean Hagen, 
James Whitmore 


~*~ * ® 


FRED ASTAIRE, RED SKELTON, 
VERA-ELLEN, ARLENE DAHL in 
“THREE LITTLE WORDS” (Technicolor) 


x * * 


“THE SKIPPER SURPRISED HIS WIFE” 
Starring ROBERT WALKER, JOAN LESLIE 
with Edward Arnold, Spring Byington 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” (Technicolor) 
Starring BETTY HUTTON, HOWARD KEEL 
with Louis Caihern, J. Carrol Naish, 
Edward Arnold, Keenan Wynn, 

Benay Venuta 


* * * 


“KISS OF FIRE” (Technicolor) 
KATHRYN GRAYSON, MARIO LANZA, 
DAVID NIVEN 


;--* & 


GREER GARSON, WALTER PIDGEON in 
“THE MINIVER STORY” 

with Leo Genn, John Hodick, 

Cathy O’Dennell, Reginald Owen, 
Henry Wilcoxon 


x~ «* * 
in production in Africa 
“KING SOLOMON ’S MINES” (Technicolor) 
Starring 
DEBORAH KERR, STEWART GRANGER, 
RICHARD CARLSON 
x* * * 
LANA TURNER in “A LIFE OF HER OWN" 
a * * 


JUDY GARLAND, GENE KELLY in 
“SUMMER STOCK" (Technicolor) 
with Gloria DeHaven, Phil Silvers, 
Eddie Bracken 


~*~ « 
“MYSTERY STREET” 


RICARDO MONTALBAN, 
SALLY FORREST, Bruce Bennett, 


Betsy Blair 

x* * ® 
in production in India 
“KIM” (Technicolor) 
ERROL FLYNN, Pav! Lukes, 
Dean Stockvrell 

. * 7 





IN PRODUCTION 
The Greatest Picture Of All Time 


“QUO VADIS” 
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BEFORE | WORE SHOES 


Copyright Counsellor Recalls Some More Incidents 
Before He Trekked from the Ozarks to Gotham 





By JULIAN 


I'd like to tell you about the 
time we had a sheriff and a prose- 
cutor in Little Rock, both of whom 
were pretty bad medicine. They 
had no _ ilove 
for anything or 
anybody, much 
less for each 
other But, 
like coyotes, 
they were 
banded to- 
gether for the 
common evil, 
each awaiting 
the opportune 
time to spring 
at the other's 
throat. Now, 
there was also a marshal and, as 
to him, you might have condoned 
his earning a little side money if 
you had no particular abjection to 
his participating in a robbery or 
holdup now and then. Yes, you 
might even have thought he was 
justified in never bringing in a 
prisoner alive, if you were im ac 
cord with his code that he would 
tolerate no competition in or out 
of the law But these minor de- 
linquencies of the marshal were 
schoolboy pranks compared to the 
carryings on of those other two 
stalwarts of local law and order, 
the sheriff and prosecutor. And 
there was one virtue the marshal 
did have, which to the townsfolk 
was a shining beacon in this politi- 
cal abyss—he loathed the sheriff 
and the prosecutor. So, to the 
townsfolk, the marshal was a white 
sheep of these devil's offspring. 

Well, naturally, I wasn’t a bit 
surprised when one Saturday the 
entire back page of the morning 
paper bleeted: “Polecats Take No- 
tice. If the two polecats in this 
town that calls tnemselves sheriff 
and prosecutor have the guts to 
meet me at Fifth and Main at 
noon today, I'll blast a hole in each 
of them big enough to let all the 
stench out of his dirty carcass. 
P. S. I know that only you two 
polecats can read, so not to slight 
any of your kinfolk, last night I 
went to your family lairs back of 
the swamp and invited your maws 
and paws and the rest of your 
lousy brood. It was easy to dis- 
tinguish them by the family coat of 
arms — the streaks down their 
backs. Come a-crawlin,’ polecats. 
(Signed—The Marshal).” 


No polecat was ever known to 
relish an invitation for an open 
ficht and the sheriff and prosecu- 
tor were no exception. So, they 
were sure in a fine kettle of cat- 
fich. For on the one hand, it was 
common talk in the South that the 
marshal was such an unerring shot 
if he'd been in General Lee’s 
army, he would have wiped them 
Yankees out singlehanded. Then. 
on the other hand, the sheriff and 
the prosecutor knew that should 
they fail to appear, tar and feath- 
ers would be only the first course 
of the townsfolk’s hanging banquet. 


As I was saying, the prosecutor 
had his shortcomings, but as var- 
mints came, you couldn’t deny he 
was a wily one. He mapped the 
course of battle to rid himself of 
both ally and foe. He impressed 
upon the sheriff that there wou!d 
be only one shot—that was sup- 
posed to be his shot at the marshal 
‘in his back) while the sheriff ap- 
proached the Marshal from the 
front. That same morning, I gets 
a telephone call from that illustri- 
ous lawyer Hezekiah Ezekial. He’s 
going to defend the marshal for 
killing the sheriff and the prosecu- 
tor ‘if they shows up for the mar- 
shal’s target practice). 

[ Ezekial the Lawyer | 

Now it was common talk that 
during the 50 years or so that 
Evekial had been getting off mur- 
derers, the State of Arkansas had 
saved many a dollar—never had to 
buy any hanging rope for one of 
Ezekial’s clients. Ezekial wanted 
me to see the shooting and then 





J. T. Abeles 


phone the prosecutor and tell him | 


that I would appear as his witness. 
The next day I went to the vicinity 
of Fifth and Main, and although it 
would normally be the most crowd- 
ed intersection at the peak of the 
week’ busiest day, there just 
wasn't a soul in sight. I was stand- 
ing around the corner of a build- 
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T. ABELES 


ing—at a good distance—when I 
spied the marshal approaching 
the sheriff. There was only one 
shot—but it was not from the pros- 
ecutor’s gun I saw the marshal 
standing with 
his hend, while the sheriff lay dead 

in the gutter—where he belonged. 

I knew you were going to ask me 

where was the prosecutor. Well, | 
all I can say is he must have been 

plenty out of sight and range. I 

then followed Ezekia’'s instructions 

and phoned the prosecutor and 

told him I would appear as his 
witness. 

The scene is now shifted for the | 
last act of the prosecutor's little 
melodrama. It’s the courtroom, 
the day of the start of the mar- 
shal’s murder trial. Although the 
townsfolk were all in sympathy 
with the marshal, they just couldn't 
see how even Ezekial could cheat 
the State out of this hanging 
party. Well, ali of a sudden, the 
prosecutor, with a gesture of a 
toman sickin’ a lion on one of 
them poor medieval Christians, 
called me to the stand. I testified 
to all I had seen. Then all eyes 
focused on Ezekial. There was the 
silence of the Sphinx as the great 
man rose and faced the jury with 
a look of “it’s like taking cheese 
from a dead mouse.” He turned 
toward the courtroom f¢oor and 
raised his arm as if a prophet call- 
ing on the Maker to show His 
people the sign. In was wheeled 
something with a white sheet over 
it, right down in front of me, as 
I sat on the witness stand. Then 
there was a voice that sounded to 
me like one from beyond. 

The Legal Pitch 

“Boy,” Ezekial to me, “I 
hears you gonna be a lawyer wher 
you grows up, so naturally you 
wants to be an upholder of the 
righteousness and dignity of the 
law. And I knows that since you 
been old enough to wear britches, 
you've been a huntin’ fool. Now, 
boy, I wanna ask you if there is 
any question about it that you can 
identify the carcass of a dead pole- 
cat?” I said I was certain that I 
could. Thereupon Ezekial jerked 
off the sheet, revealing the mortal 
remains of the late sheriff, to. 
which even the devil’s department | 
of state had refused a visa. He | 
then bellows to me. “Is that the 
carcass of a polecat?”, to which I 
unhesitatingly replies, “Sure is. 
No question about it.” Whereupon 
at the close of the case, Ezekial ad- 
dresses the Court and jury, “Nigh 
on to 80 years ago, when folks 
settled Tennessee and Mississippi, 
they chased all their polecats into 
our great and beloved State of Ar- 
kansas. It got so bad something 
had to be done about it. So our 
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LYLE BETTGER 


As Steve Morley in Paramount's 
“THE LIE” 
(Soon to be released) 











State passes a law and here it is, 
right in Kirby’s Digest, sayin’ that 
the sum of two bits will be paid 
to every citizen of the State that 
produces the carcass of a polecat 
before the County Judge. So, on 
behalf of our gallant marshal, who 
risked his very life in complying 
with the law of our illustrious 
State, I do right kere and now pro- 
duce before your Honor—judge of 
this here county—a carcass of 
what has been identified by the 
prosecutor's own witness as that of 
a polecat, and knowing that every 
man of the jury is a law-abiding 
citizen, I calls upon him to find 
the marshal not guilty and awards 
him the sum of two bits for this 
here poleeat’s carcass.” 

The foreman of the jury arose. 
“Your honor, we done already 
reached our verdict—we finds the 
marshal not guilty and awards him 
the sum of four bits.” 


The judge looked perplexed at 
the foreman. “In the face of the 
evidence, it’s the only verdict you 
could have lawfully rendered—but 
how come the four bits? The mar- 
shal only kills one polecat that I 
hears tell about and that would be 
only two bits.” “But, oh,” says the 
foreman, “we all knows that when 
you gives back the marshal his 
shootin’ iron, he’s gonna produce 
the carcass of that other polecat, 
the prosecutor, and as Ezekial is 
gonna get the marshal off again, we 
figures we'd might as well save the 
State the cost of another trial.” 





Hollywood Flacks Vote 
For a Union Rep Jan. 6 


Hollywood. 

Hollywood publicists in nine ma- 
jor studios vote Jan. 6 on bargain- 
ing representation, either by 
Screen Publicists Guild or AFL 
Motion Picture Publicists Assn., 
Local 318. 

There will be manual balloting 
at individual studios. 

Winner will be in position to 
open contract talks on Jan. 10. 

















ALFONSO BEDOYA 


: After first rele in KRKO's “The Pearl,” by John Steinbeck, was cast by 
WE. for “Treasure of Sierra Madre,” PAR. for “Streets of Laredo.” REP. 


for “Angel On The Amazon,” 
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MGM. for “Border Incident,” 20th-FOX for 


“Black Rose” and COL. for “Fortunes of Captain Bleed,” now filming. 
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By EARL 





The martini is said by many to 


be the most disastrous of all drinks, 
|but I often think there is some- | 


| | 


thing to be said for mere beer. 
How often, l 





beer contrib- 
ute to some 
terrible catas- 
trophe — such 
as the cancel- 
iation of a 
CUNCEI « “Dy a 
prominent 
personality in 
Duluth, Minn.? 
You see, I had 
been out on a 
short lecture 
tour. I'd played Toledo, Okla- 
homa City, Sioux City, and finally 
St. Paul, where—how can I lie 
to you?—I'd killed ‘em. Burl Ives, 
the folk singer, and Earl Wilson— 
“Burl and Earl”—had thrilled, en- 
tranced and enchanted 12,000 wo- 
men in a joint appearance at the 
St. Paul Women’s Institute. Now 
that my tour was ended without any 
listener winging a grapefruit at me, 
it seemed perfectly in order to re- 
lax a little. Next morning at 8:25 
I would be leaving St. Paul for 
New York. Burl Ives would be 
flying up to Duluth next morning 
for an appearance there that night 
He needed relaxation, too. 

We began relaxing at a little 
party at the residence of the pub- 
lisher Bernard H. Ridders, angels 
of the Women’s Institute, given es- 
pecially for we “stars.” 

It ended at a decent hour, and 
Burl and Earl returned to the 
Lowry Hotel, fully expecting to go 
to bed because of the early calls. 

However, at the hotel, we re- 
ceived a suggestion from young Joe 
Ridder, who lived at the hotel, that 
we relax a few moments longer. 

Burly Burl and Early Earl gave 
in after a hard fight and I told 
young Mr. Ridder I'd have a 
Scotch. Burl disdained such aris- 
tocratic drinks, thrust out his red 
beard, asserted he was a man of 
the people, and called for a beer. 
Come to think of it, he looks like 
a beer Burl. 

I am a man of the peephole, too. 
and I switched to beer. 

We drank our beer in the can 
(there must be a joke here—there 
always was). Every time I had 
drunk half a can, Joe Ridder was 
opening another one. (Philologists 
say this is the derivation of the 
term “hali-canned”). Pretty soon 
it was 4a. m. I left for my room, 
and for bed, pointing out that I 
had to catch that aforementioned 
8:25 train, as I must be back in 
New York Saturday night to at- 
tend three Harry Hershfield testi- 
monial dinners. I felt a little 
sorry for Burl trying to conquer 
Duluth without me but, urging him 
to do his best, I said farewell, 
carrying a can of beer with me. 
The uses for a can of beer at 4 
o'clock in the morning are prac- 
tically limitless. Burl stayed on 
with Joe Ridder. They were deep 
in conversation, and beer. 

A Virus Licks Burl 

Burl was seemingly very healthy 
when I left him. 

Five hours later, Burl was des- 
perately sick with ... I believe 
they call it . . . virus pneumonia. 

Around the newspaper shops 
there used to be a dread disease 
(dreaded by reporters who had to 
do the work of the guy who got 
it) called “one-day pneumonia.” 
The victim got so sick that he was 
frequently heard to remar«, “I 
don't think Tll live.” The term 
“virus pneumonia’ ‘was given to 
this ailment when the sufferers 
started to adding, “Virus I ever 
born?” 

I'm sure this is not what flatten- 
ed the bulky Burl. I just happen- 
ed to mention it, that’s all. 

Anyway, at 9:30 a. m. (Burlova 
watch time), Ives’ wife. Helen. noti- 
fied Mrs. Bernard H. Ridder—who 
booked the attractions for Duluth 
as well as St. Paul—that Burl 
wouldn't be able to appear in Du- 
luth that night. 

Anxious calls were made to Chi- 
cago booking offices for a substi- 
tute. 

Suddenly somebody suggested it 
might be possible to snatch Earl 
Wilson off the train, and bring him 
back to St. Paul, then rush him to 
Duluth—Earl for Burl! Sure, it 











Earl Wilson 


was a bad substitution, so what? 


Poor Earl, they said, it would be 
a shame, him having got up to 
take an 8:25 train. He'd be sleepy. 


IN EARL 


WILSON 





Yet how sweet it would be of him 
—even if his speech did stink. 
Telegrams and things were dis- 


| patched to his train but he couldn't 
‘be located on it. Heavens above, 


and stuff, where could he be? If 
he had been shot, or something, 
this would be a tragedy comparab 
only to striking oil on your pre >- 
erty. “Retrace his movements!” 
somebody proposed. They started 
back at the Hotel Lowry where 
good ole Earl must have checked 
out somewhere before 8 a. m. 

That’s how it happened that a 
phone call nudged me into con- 
sciousness in my room at the Lowry 
about 10:30 a. m. just as the win- 
ter sun was shining brightly 
through the window on the beer 
can on my night table. 

“What are you doing still in St. 
Paul?” asked the cheerful voice of 
Mrs. Ridder. 

“Where did you say I was?” lL 
replied, temporarily. 

Journey to End of Night | 

Dimly it came back .. . that at 
4:30 or 5 when I went to bed, the 
idea of taking an 8:25 train from 
anywhere seemed to be the most 
ludicrous suggestion that had ever 
entered the human mind. 


Well, would i go to Luluth? 


I would. The substitution was 
announced in the Duluth Herald 
that afternoon. The announce- 


ment that Earl Wilson was coming 
to Duluth had an overwhelmingly 
unanimous response’ throughout 
Duluth, to wit: “Who dat?” 

I rode up on the train with the 
Ridders. While the company was 
very pleasant, the train wasn’t. 

On my arrival, Bernard H. Rid- 
der, Jr., publisher in Duluth, said, 
“Congratulations. You've ridden 
on Duluth’s worst train and are 
still alive. What are you going 
back on?” 

When I told him, he said, “Ex- 
cuse me, you rode up on the sec- 
ond worst and are going back on 
the worst.” 

It was much like other trains, 
except that it unloaded you in St 
Paul at 5:50 a. m. After you had 
shivered in your berth trying to get 
up courage to get up in that cold, 
then you had to go out into a bitter 
morning. I am amazed at how a 
train can be so nervy as to unload 
you anywhere at 5:50 a. m. 

Not only that, but it was 1 be- 
low zero in Duluth, and the audi- 
ence I spoke to was approximately 
the same temperature. I didn't 
kill ‘em in Duluth. So waiter, if 
you don't mind, gimme a martini, 
and if Mr. Ives asks for a beer, 
give him a martini, or French 75, 
or a vodka. But don't give him 
beer. (For beer only gets people 
burled. Or should I say earled”). 





New Theatre for Latin 
Films Acquired in N.Y. 
Growing popularity of Spanish 
and Mexican product in the New 
York area is seen in Ansell The- 
atres’ acquisition of the Boro 
Hall theatre, Brooklyn, recently. 
House will be renamed and the 
chain expects to spend $75,000 to 
refurbish it. 


Addition of the Boro Hall brings 
Ansell’s outlets up to nine, all of 
which have an exclusive  Latin- 
American policy. Influx of many 
Puerto Ricans in N. Y. since the 
war is primarily responsible for at 
ieast 20 houses throughout the city 
turning to Spanish-language pix. 





Goldberg New U Veepee 


Hollywood. 


Leon Goldberg moved to Un 
versal Jan. 2 as veepee and treas 
urer. He spends two weeks here 
and then moves to N. Y. 

Goldberg has been with RKO 
past 15 years and has been RKO 
studio manager since 1943. 


Lippert’s New Ad Chief 
Hollywood. 
Marty Weiser has been nained 
pub-ad director for Lippert Pro- 
ductions, replacing Jack Leewood, 
who moves into the production end 
Weiser leaves his post of western 


district exploitation head for 
Warner Bros. He was with WB for 
the past 14 years both at the 


studio and h.o. 
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it was a gold year, 
modern ‘49ers began to hit the TV 
pay dirt... It was a cold year, 
too. Yank film funds in Europe 
remained frozen, although some 
.d coin was thawed... . Ameri- 


radio thespers wanting three-di- 
mensional experience for the 
visual medium... Gals wore 
shorter bobs, but Artie Shaw let 
his hair grow as his orch tackled 


when the, 





bathed in red ink . . . Pearson and 
Pegler hurled epithets. 


It was a good year for yester- 
year as the nostalgia kick clicked. 
... Jolson sang again... “Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes” had a whop- 
ping advance as stubholders re- 


hearts terperies were big b.o. on 
Broadway, in Brooklyn and the 
Bronx ... Bluenose blues stalked 
video, as mellers’ gore drew public 
ire . . . International pop music 
hit a peak with mucho British and 


| 


1949—Never a Dull Moment | 


Europe is ready — or getting 
ready—for the tourists of Spring, 
1950. Never has there been such 
a smooth and bright show of things 
to see and 
things to buy. 
A gay carnival 
of enticement. 











they never heard of W. C. Field’s 
famous “Never give a sucker an 
even break.” The very thought of 
it wou!d horrify them. In fact, just 
back from great and lavish Euro- 


that. 
| from being too coid. The people 
‘are friendly and clever. Stockholm, 
‘the capital, is a beautiful and 


graceful and dignified city. There | 


_are three parts to the city and “old 
town.” The shopping district at- 
tract Americans, though there are 


excellent — though, today, the 
smorgosbord is a little less elabo- 
rate than in the Swedish restaur- 
ants in America. 


5 Companies of ‘Salesman’ __ 


The gulf stream keeps it sailors.” 


Europe--Once Over Lightly--1949 


By THYRA SAMTER WINSLOW 


I was told. Not many 
sailors there, but a lot of young 
‘and rather shabby men and girls 
having an awtully good time. 

In the Copenhagen theatre I saw 
“Oklahoma!,” with a tiny piping- 
voiced girl doing Merman, and the 

“Indians” in fuorescent suits, 


ice sy , -—- And, like all more than the usual sight-seeing which glowed prettily in the dark. 
cans sang “Baby, It's Cold Out- 2 hy: +, yh ee carnivals, it points — the Royal Palace, the The woman who played the 
side.” including some of the 700 lists _— fae chitieahdemaa “+ isn’t quite so Houses of Parliament, ete. The Josephine Hull role in “Harvey” 
jegit workers who lost their jobs ‘pent got a sexy hypo and oa pretty behind best hotel, the Grand, is swell, but had a fine time of it, running 
pee -14 shows shuttered early in ogled gams as ‘junior drank in the scenes. A most of the rooms do wry have pri- around the stage and shrieking her 
Vee 6? een ; ideo | the spec Goneuns di d trifle more vate baths. Just washsiands—and jjnes with iiands waving over er 
; the year . . . Meanwhile video + all SEE ae tone "' aie business - like, you run down the hall. But each pead Tennessee Williams is 
sponsors were burning at soaring ittadion. Howdy ode cok ade a . more so- floor had its — ee. > Copenhagen’s_ white-haired boy. 
costs, as tele became more Of @ Wartin dolls pulled and CBS’ ter Pind men ce gene Bing b. A . Finland is wonderful and abso- 
rich bankroller’s luxury . . . Non- “Crime Photog” raked in shekels Thyra S. Winslow 4,04 4104 ae of Satier aan ~ And hot choco- | ‘Utely unlike any other country. 
a ulled in their with a mag offshoot .. . Shamrock - i : | P . : gl our : You get a feeling of strength and 
pic performers P ndeet anened tm Beason Castine haps a bit like all carnivals, a slight late, if you're going to be a pig. bravery the minute you arrive 
belts to reduce for teevee cam- ,,; ag , desire to get the best of the There's no night life to speak of |,, .°. : f re 
elt Hilton in San Juan ,. Lonely _,. : binge a Maybe a little too much, what with 
eras. and the silo circuit drew stranger who ventures in. I’m sure in Sweden, but the restaurants are 


Russia right over the border. The 
American Minister and Mrs. Avra 
Warren are absolutely first-rate— 
we can feel safe while they are 
there. They understand the Finns 
—and da such things as having 200 


Hindemith and Debussy at ‘of all Continental imports “—— oe Sa ‘ hospitalized soldiers at the Lega- 
places) Bop City . . . Classics be- . so — io — ~ of a ts + * . Everyone is interested in the ‘tion for parties — with souvenirs 
came more popular and 32 U. S. 6. SS eee > = oem ont Sy f . theatre. Most of the acting, accord- from America. 

symphs had an annual nut of $10,- It was a year of independents: *'” Actually, you'll have an awful- ing to American standards, is 


Reports of progressive jazz's de- 
mise were premature and Birdland 
attempted a dupe of Bop City’s 
payoff. 

| __ Cuts and Ruts | 


It was a year of cuts and ruts 
.. . Radio and TV webs slashed 
budgets and Hollywood started to 


squeeze as webs went in for more 
house-built stanzas. . Foreign 
language kilowatters saw their 
billings-soar ... Tourist biz was up 
in Monte Carlo, France. Haiti, 
Cuba .. . Coney Isle opened with 
two new waxwerks items, “Cathy 
in The Well” and “Collyer Bros.” 

. Spa take was blah as loose 


ly good time if you go to Europe 


they are at home, and the price, 
with your American dollars, will 
be a lot less than if you didn’t go. 
What are you waiting for? 

the American tourist 
was a great big joke. He was pic- 
tured as crude, loud, stupid. with 
bad manners and bad clothes. All 
that is changed. Today, Americans 


One time, 


strained, sophisticated, smooth. 
There are five companies of “Death 
of a Salesman” in Sweden. I saw 
the Stockholm production. There 
was a red carpet going up the 
stairs and a brown icebox—old- 
fashion type—instead of the white 
refrigerator we saw in America. 
When I asked aboout this I was 


000,000 Ballet bowled over [Indie stations stole the show at 7 : pretty hammy. Gestures are wild, Strange ‘Equality’ | 
Bway, with Sadler’s Wells pir- the NAB confab and indie produc- ~that is, If you ~~ the wee = has facial grimaces are exaggerated. re 
ouetting to a $500,000 tune ... A ers surprised the maior studios * = time A he "1 pag » ‘te. But the same thing was apparent| The Finns are hearty, strong and, 
somewhat different type of terp- with hot items like “Champion” ~ nee say \ ole Th 7 Ao the in Denmark, too. Maybe it’s just according to our customs, impolite. 
ing. square dancing, boomed trom and “Lost Boundaries” But me —~ pe oN bee , cot a a a4 the Scandinavian school of acting. A Finn, a member of the Parlia- 
Gopher Prairie to Gotham indie tele packagers felt’ the COMIOrsS WIT! DE GHNOM as Gon For in London the acting is re- ment, said, “I'd like to talk to you.” 


“I'd like to talk to you, too,” I said. 
There was one chair there. He 
reached for it—and sat down. I 
would have had to get a chair from 
the other side of the room—if I 
had wanted to talk to him. I de- 
cided it was too much trouble. I 
asked a Finnish girl about it. “Oh 
yes,”’ she said, “Finns believe that 


slip into the crime pix groove . coin scrammed Saratoga . .. Mar- are important, knowing, good com- ‘old that the carpet was “custom- women are equal—and treat them 
Cinemaddicts were tired of an tita Hunt, Lee J. Cobb, Mary pany. It is possible that the Amer- ary.” and that so few people had as such.” | like it better here. 

oater diet, demanding laughs Martin and Ezio Pinza garnered j¢an dollar could have anything to “Frigidaire” that the status of the = There are Finnish and Swedish 
instead of lassos ... Screen anti- drama _ crix kudos Nation ado with this transformation? He family would be misunderstood— National theatres in Finland— 
prejudice cycle was big b.o.—$20.- mourned Wallace Beery, Jack jay do and say anything—and win so the brown icebox was “custom- both languages are “official,” but 
000.000's worth . . . Some clubs Kapp. Bill Robinson complete approval. Only one thing ary.’ too. Most of the actors people don’t take their group sing- 


tempted talent with the bait of 
baby-sitters, and filmgoers 
baby-sitters with tele sets 
Pix production was up and shoot- 
ing time was down . “South 
Pacific’ had a tropical $500,000 
advance and “Metropole” folded 
in two days ... Ticket-seekers 
queved up for the hits and 
N.Y.’s Investigator Murtagh cued 
in a scalping probe . . . Bonifaces 
veered away from costly opera- 
tions to intime setups .. . Banks 
had a word for filmites: “Cut!” 


lured 


It was a year for fighting back 
.. . Pix mapped a $600,000 drive 
to allay public criticism . Legit 
staged a comeback fight and City 
Investing Co. announced plans for 
two new houses .. . Broadcasts in 
busses boomed, then boomeranged 
as riders squawked Grand 
Central Station added music and 
commercials, but commuters mut- 
tered . . . Cigar Institute tried to 
solt-peddie the tune, “Cheap 
Cigars” .. . Giveaways hit their 
stride, the FCC launched its crack- 


he must never do—he must never 
even hint a criticism—or infer that 
things are better in America. This 
immediately makes him crude, loud 
and stupid, again. Europe will not 
take criticism. Even if the criti- 
cism is slight and deserved, it is 
met with a whole avalanche of re- 
futations, containing references to 
the war in which others but not 
America suffered, the Marshall 
Act. and bits about how hard it is 
for a country like America, rich 
and of mixed blood, to understand 


seemed to have severe cases of the 
jitters. As I can’t understand Swe- 
dish, I cannot report how faith- 
fully the text was followed but the 
action, with extra _ grimaces, 
seemed about the same. 

The Swedish National Theatre— 
which has the famous school at- 
tended by most Swedish actresses 
who later come to America—plays 
opera, ballet and drama on alter- 
nate nights. “Rigoletto,” a most 
elaborate production, seemed, ac- 
cording to our standards, a little 


| hospitality. 
J . 
|tant questions are always solved 


ing, theatres too seriously, Much 
more seriously do they take their 
drinking and their Sauna—which 
are Finnish steambaths. Every 
| family of any standing at all has 
its own Sauna—and to oiler a 
steambath and then a luncheon to 
a guest does not reflect on his 
| cleanliness but is the sign of real 
They say that impor- 


over a drink or at the Sauna. 


_ But all of sophisticated Finland 
is still laughing at Blevins Davis’ 


*t May - got its first drive-in down and the bonanza stanza things. However, didn’t Brooklyn less than inspired. But the Ballet, production of “Hamlet” at Kron- 
chure = ozone theatres boomed. Hoopers started to droop - get peeved at Noel Coward? So— under the direction of Anthony borg Castle, at Elsinore, which 
- Famous daughters, Margaret Satchmo Armstrong was strong go to praise—or don't talk at all! Tudor, his first season there, is de- played from June 17-June 27, 


Truman and Sarah Churchill, de- 
livered . » Mrs. Harry Carey 
caught the Madison Sq. Garden 
rodeo in a cowboy hat—by John 
Frederics . . , Hollywoodians trek- 
ked abroad as cameras ground 


new records . . . Pyramid Clubs 
were pyramiding in February and 
plummeting in March . . . 
Video and Vaudeo 
Television was a black villain. 
a fair-haired hero... AM said its 
competition was responsible for 
radio's “anything goes” era .._ . 
Gotham got a Video Cafe—a tele- 
catessen . » » Promoters said TV 
Was crimping the sports gaie and 
legit: said its scenic aides were 
quilting to worship the  icono- 
Scopes .. . Some percenters warn- 
ed that vaudeo was killing vaude 


i 
and = other percenters. equally : ; - ther the work of the small art- - we zr 
. a . de apa ait base, costing Uncle Sam plenty ‘osether ,to sing Irish songs, old and new. oe 
nenement, rejoiced that TV would @'Y insofar as the anaes on and employing 550 Americans and '5ts, Is a sort of salesroom, where One of their favorites, today, is a 4 

ing it back... Meanwhile, four- concerned. Until now, no web 159 jcelanders. The hotel above | you can get marvelous china and | parody, “Don't Sing Galway Bay!” i 


a-day proved socko at the Palace 
and other houses carbonned the 


in Europe ... Empire Producing 
Co. grossed $2,000,000 with maii- 
order legit . . . Disk jockeys rode 
a mule train... Arty cinemas 
dragged ‘em in... Te'e set prices 
dipped as production tilted . 


with little suecess ... And all ot 
show biz was auditioning a new 
tace, name of 1950, and giving the 
kid better than a 50-50 chance. 














Ford's 5006 


Continued from page 3 





two-week spread will hear at least 
one Ford plug. 

While the move marks a new de- 
parture in radio advertising tech- 
nique, it is even more revolution- 


would think of selling an estab- 


| praised. There's a lot of things 
to praise—-the good food. The po- 
sition of women. Day nurseries. 
Cooperative apartments. We have 
the same things here? So what” I 


-. found it was better not to mention 


nothing to sell! If you’re an Amer- 
ican. vou have to beg for bits of 
pottery or jewelry for souvenirs. 
Iceland. you see, imports an awful 
lot of its goods. You don’t meet 
many Icelanders in America. They 
like their own country. Girls who 
married soldiers in Iceland came 
io America and a lot of them 
didn't like it here and went home. 
Sometimes their husbands followed 
them. Se you see young American 
bovs living there—and being only a 
bit bewildered about it. The most 
important thing in Iceland—to 
Americans—is a most comforting 


the air base is as modern as you'll 


lightful and makes you wish we 
had a Bailet that was government- 
subsidized. 


The newspapers in Sweden are 
modern and progressive. The men 


side of one or two political writers. 
pale copies of our own Dorothy 
Thompson, are extremely naive 


ling those I used to write on the 
Fort Smith Southwest American in 
Arkansas when i was 14. 


Denmark is certainly Europe's 
most artistic country. The Royal 
Porcelain factories are turning out 
excellent things. And dozens of in- 
dependent artists in ceramics, pot- 
tery, weaving, are producing mod- 
ern things that are lovely. A 
“Permanent Exhibition,” gathering 


pottery and silver at (today’s dol- 


Finland. 
| have been Erik 


J 


| ; | dertul 
and simple, their columns resemb- | 


| fresh 


1949. The yearly playing of “Ham- 
let’’ at Elsinore is a great event in 
Hamlets of other years 
Lindstrom, Lau- 
rence Olivier, John Gielgud, Gus- 
taf Grundgens and Hans Jacob 


o'seas . . . Fans hung on stories One-nighter band bookings de- that. 1 reporters and photographers, 
} : ‘ got along just fine. wth te Nilsen. 
. the off-screen loves of Rita and clined in the midwest .. . Radio aad ——— aw Sa W. —-—~ a aR = + 
~~ sad + 4 mulled the unions fought a “blacklist.” Iceland j G@uitess to ene of the mest eutre- Don’t Sing ‘Galway Bay!’ ] 
-_ rela ions serip ** @ World It was a year for new faces ee ra —— o . neal FY = oe _ a 
Series AM and TV audiences set Hollywood and TV hunted ‘em _ Iceland is an odd country. It has —a. — ee pod Ireland looks like a motion pic- 


ture of an Irish scene. Little 
houses with thatched roofs. Won- 
accents. Tiny shops that 
seem to hold everything that you 
can’t get in England—traisins. but- 
ter, almond paste, chocolates. But 
the only books at a big hotel in 
County Clare were two dog eared 
mysteries, circa 1930. After Scan- 
dinavian food, with its elaborate 
spices, it takes two days to appre- 
ciate the bland goodness of Irish 
food—the good wheaten bread, 
eggs and Irish bacon and 


ham. After dinner, they still love 


In England, the rationing is off 


Vaudefilm policy The NY. Star lished package for less than the find in anes. eee by _lar’s value) great bargains. ‘clothes, so that you can get 
die aes -5. one ini 13- cle. During Macy's. No theatres of night clubs M “Than a ‘Little Paris) | ‘%atves and sweaters and other fine 
a and publishers griped that minimum 13-week cy . in Iceland. A few movies. Rye = Am 8... Engiish woolens at—taday’s dol- 


Was a circulation stealer .. . 


Hollywood said TV would 


legit. hurt 


. hot pix, while Broadway 
Said TV would hamstring pix, not 


the two weeks or longer. the pro- 
grams will obviously be associated 
by listeners with Ford, which is 
expected to make them difficult te 


their greatest crop—the bread is 
hard and supposed to be good for 
the teeth. They also grow cabbages 


Copenhagen is _ sophisticated, 
The residents like to call 
It really deserves 


suave. 
it “Little Paris.” 


lar'—real bargains. But the food 
rationing is still on. 


“The men who used to belong to 


legi oe ; ‘ol|. and potatoes. There are a lot of + _ England's smarter sets are the 
en esis be would — Wan ana time Lenn sheep—with long straight hair, and better than that. It has its OWN one, who suffer.” a young actor 
nd telecasters were ina ATAT this season. however. the two webs Very Sood fish. Illegitimacy is nO complete personality. The night told me. “You've got to look 
on the co-ax —- went for the Ford deal disgrace. Officially 23°c—and ¢iybs are large and beautifully shabby these days. And work, 

; . folks say it’s a lot more. The father qgecorated. The Ambassadeur and too. I'm learning shorthand. 


It was a Scrappy New Year 
oe tangled with MPAA . 
rnb wrangled with AGVA .. . 
A hassled with SAG and SEG. 
‘aie RWG and SWG wrassied for 
cli Seripters jurisdiction . . . CBS 
Pped N for more than $7.-| 


returned fire with 45's, as John Q 
rp collecting record players | 
tussled as disks ... NBC and CBS | 
aon Over color video, while 
black - and - white televisers 


Lineup of CBS shows includes 
“Lum ‘n’ Abner” on two succeed- 
ing weeks, “Pursuit.” “Philip Mar- 
lowe, “Young Love,” “Escape” and 
CBS remote orchestra pickups. 
Mutual lineup comprises “Can You 
Top This” on both weeks, the “Mu- 


“Crime Fighters,” “Mysterious.” 
Traveler,” “I Love a Mystery.” 
“Official Detective” and a dance 
band remote. All shows listed are 
aired between 7 and 11 p.m. 


of the child supports it and gives it 
his name—-and there never seems 
to be any question about the 
father’s identify. It’s not too cold. 
There are a lot of hot springs— 
used to warm hothouses and homes, 


founded there. The people are 
simple, and yet alert an¢ literate. 

Sweden, the people there tell me, 
is more like America than any 
place in America. Maybe it is, at 


the Adion are dignified and ele- 
gant, the Wivex a huge and inex- 


| Might as well have a profession.” 
| But the Savoy Hotel is still perfect 


pensive restaurant, the Valencia a| in appointments and service, and 


huge and popular night club—with 


rate vaudeville in any language. 


and drink beer and eat open-faced 
sandwiches for what seems a very 
small sum to Americans. Then, 
along Nyhavn, are the “tough” 
night clubs and dancehalls. “For 


| there, and at the new Cafe Caprice 
“eabaret” acts, which are second- | 


and other good places, you can get 
anything to eat you want—if you 


000,000" : a . es “ too. Volcanic formation prevents There are dozens more, from tiny can pay for it. The theatres are 
‘ Stars ond ‘some = =P. aon r= A. bet a = t” —_ the growth of trees and much foli- exclusive places to popular base- still tops. Lasley Storm's “Black 
tossed LP's at RGA and ee eae ne ee tar Salem? a8e. The original parliament was ment boites, where folks can sit | Chiffon,” with Flora Robson, will 


be brought here by Jack Wildberg. 
‘Daphne Laureola,” by James 
Bridie, with Edith Evans, is one of 
the best plays I've ever seen in my 
whole life. 
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Whatever Happened To--? 


Or Tracing What Former Hollywood Film Stars 
Are Doing Today 


By MIKE CONNOLLY 





Hollywood. 
Ever wonder whatever happened 
fo Seena Owen, Clara Beranger, 
Alice Terry, Kenneth MacGowan, 
Crane Wilbur. Anita Page, Minta 
Durfee Arbuckle, Constance Tal- 
madge, Matty Kemp, Madge Evans, 


Hoot Gibson, Gladys Hewlett, 
Gareth Hughes, Madge Bellamy, 
Doris Kenyon? 

Miss Owen is a screenwriter 


Miss Belanger, wife of ex-director 
William DeMille, teaches screen- 
writing at U. of Southern Califor- 
nia. Alice Terry is retired and 
living with her husband, former 
director Rex Ingram, in their 
sumptuous San Fernando Valley 
home. MacGowan is teaching 
drama at UCLA. Wilbur is a di- 
rector. Miss Page, retired, is the 
spouse of Capt. Herschel House, 
U. S. Navy air wing, attached to 
ihe American Embassy in Ottawa. 

Mrs. Arbuckle when last heard 
from was running a reducing par- 
lor in the Valley. Miss Talmadge. 
wife of broken Waiter Giblin, lives 
in New York. Kemp, who used 
to co-star with Sally Eilers, is an 
independent producer. Miss Evans 
is wed to playwright Sidney 
Kingsley. Gibson is a rancher and 
operates one of the biggest skeet 
and trap-shooting ranges this side 
of the Rockies; he owns three 
planes and has a landing strip on 
his ranch. Miss Hewlett, retired, 
lives in Gotham too. 

Hughes is now Brother David of 
the Church of St. Mary of the Vir- 
gin, Nixon, Nev. Miss Bellamy 
owns and operates a hotel in On- 
tario, Cal. Miss Kenyon is the 
wife of Los Angeles. socialite 
Bronislau Mlynarski. Living at 
the Motion Picture Country House 
are Edgar Norton. Lionel Belmore, 
Sheldon Lewis, Virginia Pearson 
‘original star of “A Fool There 
Was.” despite all the ballyhoo for 
Theda Bara. shell have you 
know!!. Jack Gray, Mel Forrester. 
Lillian Rich, Maurice Costello and 
Vera Lewis 


On They Go 
More retirees: Eileen Percy. 
wife of tunesmith Harry Ruby. 


Louise Fazenda, wife of producer 
Hal Wallis. Priscilla Bonner, wife 
of Dr. Bert Woolfan of Hollywood. 
Marjorie Bonner, her sister, wife 
of a British writer and living in 
Canada. Alberta Vaughan, North 
Hollywood hausfrau. Leila Hyams, 
wife of ex-agent Phil Berg ‘(Berg- 
Allenberg). Natalie Moorhead, 
Chicago housewife. 

Molly O'Day, wife of Jack 
(Mitchell &) Durant and living 
here. Sally O'Neil, her sister, oc- 
casionally does tegit stints, iast be- 
ing lead in a Pasadena Playhouse 
production a year ago. Don AIl- 
varado, assistant director at War- 
ners. Phyllis Haver, recently di- 
vorced from Billy Seeman, lives in 
N. Y. Jean Hersholt, Motion Pic- 
ture Relief Fund prexy and star of 
the “Dr. Christian” airshow, oc- 
casionally does a picture, but only 
rarely, his last being “Dancing in 
the Dark” at 20th-Fox, in_ which 
he played himself. 

Neil Hamilton, New York legit 


and TV. Jean Acker, once Mrs. 
Rudolph Valentino, now a_ bit 
player. Esther Ralston occasion- 


ally does a legit fling. Lois Wil- 
son, ditto. plus TV. Betty Bron- 
son, North Carolina housewife. 
John McCormick, once head of 
First National pix and wed to Col- 
leen Moore, is an agent. Miss 
Moore is wife of Chicago socialite 
Homer Hargreave and a member. 


herself, of the securities invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch. 
Pierce, Fenner & Bean there. 


Dolores Del Rio stars in Mexican 
pix. Mona Maris in Argentine 
films. 

Herbert Brenon, retired and liv- 
ing in Hollywood. John S. Robert- 
s0n. one of the screen's top direc- 
tors. retired with a load of coin 
to an esate at Rancho Santa Fe. 
Phil Goldstone has an office at 
Motion Picture Center Studio 
where he functions as advisor to 
Joe Justman and other indie pro- 
ducers. 

Edward H. Griffith recently re- 
furned from vears in Europe to 
Jook for a job in Hollywood. Rob- 
ert Vignola, who also directed 
some of the town’s top silent pix, 





is retired and clipping coupons up 
on Whitley Heights, overlooking 
Hollywood. Mack Sennett is ac- 
tively engaged helping Paramount 
get the Sennett-Mabel Normand 
story ready for filming, with Betty 
Hutton as Mabel. 

Franklyn Farnum, extra. Wil- 
liam Farnum, bit player and active 
annual participant in Hollywood's 
Easter services. Trixie Friganza, 
bedded with arthritis at Sacred 
Heart Academy. Retired also are 
Al Christie, Virginia Brown Faire, 
Florence Vidor, Johnny Hines, 
Vera Reynolds, Jacqueline Logan, 
Mary Duncan, May Allison, Mary 
Brian, Bessie Love, Marguerite 
Clark and Eleanor Boardman. 

La Plante, Mackaill, Lytell 

Laura LaPlante, wife of director 
Irving Asher. Marian Nixon, wife 
of director William Seiter, Miss 
LaPlante’s ex. Jack Mulhall, legit 


and TV. Dorothy Mackaill, legit. 
May McAvoy, bit player. Mae 
Marsh, ditto. Irene Rich, legit. 


Bert Lytell, ditto, plus TV. Ramon 


Novarro, character actor. William 
Haines, interior decorator. Norma 
Shearer, wife of Monty Arrouge, 


retired for the nonce but ready 
for the right part, through Fa- 
mous Artists Agency. 

Gaston Glass, assistant director. 
Vilma Banky, wife of Beverly 
Hills realtor Rod LaRocque, an- 
other ex-thesp. More bit and ex- 
tra players: Julia Faye, Kit Guard, 
Betty Blythe, Del Henderson, Paul 
Panzer, Gertrude Astor, Ethel 
Clayton, Eddie Polo, Clara Kim- 
ball Young. Creighton Hale, Stu- 
art Holmes, Jane and Eva Novak, 
Chester and Heinie Conklin. More 
retirees: Louise Brooks, Fifi D’Or- 
Say. 

Theda Bara, wife of retired di- 
rector Charles Brabin. Helen Ga- 
hagan Douglas, Congresswoman. 
Marshall Neilan, whose son, Mar- 
shall, Jr., is a film editor at Metro, 
is living on ASCAP royalties and 
writing the life story of his good 
friend. the late David Wark Grif- 
fith. Mary Boland, legit Betty 
Compson runs a dress shop and 
plays bits. Clive Brook, British 
films. Joan Marsh, owner of Pa- 
per, Unlimited, stationery on La 
Cienega Boulevard, West Los An- 
geles. Winnie Lightner, wife of 
producer-director Roy Del Ruth. 

Mary Miles Minter. interior dec- 
orator. Ricardo Cortez, ciharacier 
actor. Bill Boyd, one of TV's hot- 
test properties as “Hopalong Cas- 
sidy.” Hallam Cooley, agent. Sue 
Carol, wife of Alan Ladd and out 
of the agency biz. Lloyd Corrigan, 
ex-director, now a character actor. 
Glenn Tryon, assistant director 
and gaz man. Francis X. Bush- 
man, radio, Beverly Bayne, legit 
and radio. 

Enid Bennett, widow, retired, of 


|, Samuel 


Fred Niblo. Evelyn Brent, wife of 
ter Harry Fox. Amelita 
Galli-Curci, retired and living in 
Westwood. John Carradine, legit. 
Larry Wheat, former leading man, 
retired to enter the tailoring biz. 
Helen Ferguson, press agent, Ses- 
sue Hayakawa, character actor. 
Rita LaRoy, model agency oper- 
ator. 
Gertrude Olmstead, wife of pro- 


| ducer-director Robert Z. Leonard. 


Carmelita Geraghty, wife of pro- 
ducer Carey Wilson. Anna Sten, 
wife of producer Eugene Frenke. 
Frances Howard, wife of producer 
Goldwyn. Roland West, 
Louise Glaum, 
spouse of a planter in Hawaii. 
Lila Lee, legit. Mae Murray. 
N. Y.-to-L. Aer who may 
picture comeback on tap. 
Virginia Valli and Charles Far- 
rell, operators of the Palm Springs 
Racquet Club. Huntley Gordon, 
liaison for Screen Guild Players 
and tthe Motion Picture Relief 
Fund. which benefits from _ the 
airshow. Gloria Swanson and 
Eric Von Stroheim, stars of Para- 
mount’s upcoming “Sunset Boule- 
vard.” Anita Stewart Converse, 
cutting coupons in Hollywood. 


Carmel Myers, wife of agent 


restaurateur. 


Ralph Blum. Roy D’Arcy, press 
agent. Finis Fox, retired and liv- 
ing in Guadalajara, Mexico. Mar- 


guerite Snow, retired and living in 
Texas. Buster Collier, production 
exec in British films. Viola Dana, 
ex-wife of golf pro Jimmy Thomp- 
son, retired. Shirley Mason, her 
sister, wife of director Sidney 
Lanfield Sally Eilers. wife of 
casting director Holly Morris. 
Sally Blane. wife of ex-actor 
Norman Foster, and he’s a direc- 
tor at Columbia. Georgianna 
Young, her sister, wife of Metro 
‘tar Ricardo Montalban. Polly Ann 


Young, another sister, wife of 
Beverly Hills socialite Carter 
Herman. Loretta Young, the 


fourth sister, is still one of Holly- 
wood’'s brightest stars. 


: Goudal, Bard, Joy — 


Jetta Goudal, wife of designer 
Harold Grieve. Duane Thompson, 
North Hollywood housewife. Ben 
Bard, acting school chief. Louis 
Gasnier. director of the original 
“Perils of Pauline” serial starring 
Pearl White, came out of retire- 
ment several years ago to act as 
technical advisor on Paramount's 
Betty Hutton starrer but retired 
again immediately afterwards. 
Leatrice Joy, character actress 
Gladys McConnell, wife of Holly- 
wood attorney Ronald Button. 

Mildred Davis, wife of Harold 
Lloyd, star of Howard Hughes’ 
“Mad Wednesday.” Lioyd is also 
somewhat of a realtor and dabbles 
in various other enterprises, in 
addition to being Grand Potentate 
of the Shrine. Conrad Nag?!, '«git 
and TV. Jobyna Ralston. Toluca 
Lake retiree. Alice White, bits 
and radio. Johnny Arthur, ditto. 
Lina Basquette, doing nitery act. 


Priscilla Dean, wife of a Long 
Beach ‘Cal.) auto salesman. Mae 
Clarke, character actress. Corinne 
Criffith, wife of Washington Red- 
skins owner George Marshall. 
Barbara Kent, widow, retired, of 
agent Harry Edington. 
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Significance of Postwar Changes 


In the Film Industry 





| By DR. RODNEY LUTHER 


(Lecturer in Marketing, U. 


of Minnesota, Specializing in 


Film Merchandising ) 


Minneapolis. 


To those of us concerned with 
‘the future of the motion picture 
industry, the constant parade of 
recent forecasts of either doom or 
survival has 
been conspicu- 
ous by the 
presence of ob- 
vious contra- 
dictions, un- 


ments or 
empty general- 
izations. It 
seems more 
correct to state 
that there is 
inco mplete 
justi fication 
for either black doom or heady op- 
timism. The motion picture indus- 
try is, frankly, faced with nothing 
more nor less than substantially in- 
creased competition. This new era 
of competition is being nurtured 
by the postwar legal decisions, by 
new developments within the in- 
dustry, such as drive-ins, and by 
developments outside the industry, 
such as teievisiva and the aroused 
interest of the public in other 
forms of entertainment and recre- 
ation. 

It is, however, somewhat inaccu- 
rate to discuss the industry as a 
whole in these terms, since the 
coming competitive struggle seems 
destined to have greater effect on 
some branches of the industry than 
on others. Let us briefly consider 
in turn the probable status of each 
functiona! branch of the industry. 
'The future of the motion picture 
production function seems compar- 
atively bright in terms of long- 
run demand for product. There is 
little real doubt that Hollywood 
shall remain the source of the 
world’s finest feature pictures, and, 
in time, shall become the most im- 
portant source of television prod- 
uct. On the other hand, it is quite 
passible that the present import- 
ance of the five major integrated 
producers may be challenged by 
the individual or combined actions 
‘of independent producers. Such 
changes, however, occur in a mat- 
ter of years, not months. 


___ Serious Exhibition Changes __ 


It is in exhibition, however, that 
the most serious changes are ex- 
pected as a result of the various 
pestwar competitive forces. The 
capital invested in conventional, 
four-wall theatres, moreover, repre- 
\sents over 90° of the entire invest- 








Dr. Redney Luther 


ment in the picture industry. The | 


most disturbing influence in the 
area of exhibition is the advent of 
television. The potential competi- 
tive sirengin of inis new enieriain- 
ment medium is admittediy tremen- 
dous, and, at this stage of develop- 
ment, it is folly to rest assured 
that people “will always go to the 
movies.” We do not doubt that they 
will always go to the movies, but 
the question is, how many? Motion 
picture research should address it- 
self to this problem without further 
delay, since upon such information 
many important decisions must be 
‘made in the near future. It is dis- 


sons who discount the effcct of 
television upon theatre attendance 
are those associated with the mo- 
tion picture industry. 


In this matter, considerable re- 
liance has been placed upon such 
factors as the “herd instinct,” the 
atmosphere of the theatre, the 
technical superiority of the feature 
picture, etc., as reasons for con- 
tinued attendance at theatres. 
However, none of these factors pro- 
vides clear evidence that the the- 
atre will triumph over motion pic- 
ture entertainment in the home via 
television. There is some evidence. 
in fact, that consumers get their 
greatest satisfaction from the 
“identification” of themselves with 
the characters on the screen. and 
this occurs in the case of televised 
pictures as well. 


It is true that many theatres pos- 
sess attractive and luxurious facili- 
ties which provide a _ pleasant 


_change for the consumer: but the 
|Strength of this as a drawing fac- 
tor, when faced with a decline in 
the strength of other theatre ad- 
/vantages, has yet to be measured. 
While no single commercially-spon- . 
sored television program will pos- 


justified state- 


tirbing to note that the only per- 





sess the length, the star talent or 
‘some of the other obvious attri- 
| butes of a feature picture, it must 
be realized that continuous or even 
semi-continuous television recep- 
tion in the home may satisfy the 
desires of many people for motion 
picture entertainment in any form. 

Television is said to have in- 
creased the popularity of some 
types of spectator amusements; pa- 
trons apparently develop enough 
interest to attend an actual per- 
formance of, say, a_ wrestling 
match. Whether consumers ‘will be 
moved to increase theatre attend- 
ance in a similar fashion remains 
te be seen. Early studies, admit- 
tedly not conclusive, have indi- 
cated that theatre attendance is 
not so stimulated—in short, that 
television may be more of a sub- 
stitute for theatre attendance than 
a supplement. 

Accordingly, exhibitors should 
exert every effort toward differ- 
entiating their own attractions and 
services as much as possible from 
those of television. A growing 
number of authorities are appar- 
ently coring to the conclusion that 
drive-in theatres and art theatres 
shall effectively méet the televi- 
sion challenge precisely because 
these theatres are capable of of- 
fering attractions which probably 
will never be found in television. 
Measured by the same standard, 
the wisdom of large-screen theatre 
television exhibition, except for 
presenting spot news or special 
events, remains to be proved. 

Further consideration of specifie 
types of theatres points to the 
more immediate possibility that 
first-run theatres will decline in 
relative importance as a result of 
decreased clearances and increased 
product availability to subsequent- 
run theatres. Conversely. these lat- 
ter theatres should gain in relative 
importance, and all theatres should 
benefit from the fact that televi- 
sion, subject to Federal controls 
and obliged to satisfy the mass au- 
dience it seems destined to ob- 
tain, must restrict its entertain- 
ment formula to a common denom- 
inator never approached by the 
motion picture industry. If fea- 
ture motion pictures have been 
criticized because they have been 
“pap and escapism” or because 
they have not satisfied the require- 
ments of an “adult” audience, it is 
dificult to forecast the. epitaphs 
that will be used by the same 
critics when evaluating television 
product quality. 

On balance, neither the motion 
picture industry nor the exhibitor 
faces extinction. But no one in 
the industry should permit himself 
the luxury of complacency. More 
flexibility. a greater number of 


‘services of a varied character, bet- 


ter public relations, and more ef- 
fective sales promotion must key- 
note the industry's determination 
to provide the best in entertain- 
ment. The outcome will depend 


upon the usually invigorating com- 
petitive efforts now required of 
the industry. 








Dana Andrews 


Continued from page 7 aaa 





the 25-year old ‘gator who partici- 
pated in some of the scenes, has 
gotten tempermental and sour of 
disposition since his acting days, 
turned mean and was given to at- 
tacking wayfarers. A man lost a 
hand when they went in to remove 
him, but he’s now alone, with 4 
few turtles for company, in a ce- 
mented-in enclosure for all to see. 

Twice daily, Andrews’ glamour, 
which drew the patrons originally, 
attracts them to a reptile house 
where a “snake-milker” performs. 
He snares one of the cottonmouth 
water moccasins barehanded, teases 
out his fangs before the gaping 
watchers, and produces a few drib- 
lets of venom “good for rheumatic 
and arthritic cures,” he says. 

Andrews will be glad to know 
that he is not being used to front 
for a faker. 

One time, they say, a guy on 
crutches was in for the lecture, 
and milker dropped the snake. 
The guy not only didn't need the 
crutches to get out of the jernt, 
but was a furlong away before 
the screen door fell off of him! 
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from 1950 on ... the continued 
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A GREAT BOOK BECOMES 
A GREATER PICTURE! 





1,500,000 copies sold in first year of publication, including 
Literary Guild selection! 





1,000,000 copies sold in popular-priced Bantam Book editions 
-and a new campaign all set up for you NOW! 





1,000,000 copies distributed in a special edition for the Armed 
Services! 





Reader’s Digest condensation read by 15,000,000 more! 





King Features syndicated cartoon-serialization in hundreds ‘ 
of newspapers...in excess of 20,000,000 readers! - | 


AND NOW 


- GOOD HOUSEKEEPING - McCALL’S - AMERICAN - PHOTOPLAY « LOOK - PICTORIAL REVIEW - SEVENTEEN - SILVER SCREEN 
MODERN SCREEN - SCREEN ST ORIES. MOVIE LIFE: MOVIE STARS PARADE fo UA 
GUIDE « MOVIE.STORY : MOTION PICTURE ) ake it trom 
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A World On the Lam: 1950 


Points to Peak Tourism 


By DICK 


Showpeople yenning to play, 
those faraway places with those far- 


away things can relax and forget 
about angling their routines to suit | 
foreign tastes. Nitery and music- | 
hall audiences they'll meet from | 
Tasmania to Tel Aviv will be just 
about the same as those they’ve 
faced from Togus, Me., to Truckee, 
Cal.. because it looks now as 
though everybody in the U. S. is 
planning to take off for somewhere 
‘-r du,ing the coming year. 

Travel people predict that more 
Americans will ride more planes 
and ships to more places abroad 
than ever before- -and that in- 
cludes the golden days pre- 29 

Europe is bracing itself for the 
greatest deluge of Americans since 
D-Day. Reasons are sextuple and 
simple: 

1. Rome’s Holy Year. 

2. Increased air and _ seafleets 
can carry more passengers. 

3. Devaluation of western Euro- 
pean currencies have added 
muscles to your dollars abroad. 

4. Travel to Europe has again 
become the chic thing to do, and 
it’s become as fashionable to yawp 
about how tough it is to get pass- 
age as it is to make bum jokes 
about “South Pacific” tickets. 

5. Smart operations of the Euro- 
pean Travel Commission. ETC is 
an organization of the 17 Marshall 
Plan countries to promote Ameri- 
can tourism to thedir countries as 
important “invisible export” source 


of U. S. dollars. Washington is 
blessing ETC program, since the 
more tourist bucks that reach 


Europe, the less Marshall Plan fi- 
nancing will be necessary—is the 
theory. Realizing that you can't 
jam any more Americans onto the 
trans-Atlantic carriers between 
July and September with a shoe- 
horn, ETC is slanting its coopera- 
tive ad and publicity campaign to- 
ward plugging off-season vacations. 
stressing advantages of going to 
Europe when you'll see some Euro- 
peans, pushing for pre-June and 
post-September. 

Promotienal Price Cuts | 

6. Sales-promotional savvy of in- 
ternational airlines in lowering off- 
season fares. Sixty-day round-trip 
excursion tickets represent a 25°o 
cut in fares while the new 15-day, 
round-trip fares cost you almost 
40° less than the usual round- 
trip. Example: N. Y.-Paris round- 
trip, regular $666: 60-day winter 
excursion, $493.30; 15-day winter 
excursion, $407. 

Holy Year pilgrims are expected 
to jam transportation lines and 
hotel accommodations, particularly 
in Rome, throughout the year. 
Three million foreigns are expect- 
ed in Italy and Rome in 1950, and 
300,000 of them will probably be 
Americans. Francis Cardinal Speli- 
man will lead the first of a series 
of major Holy Year Pilgrimages 
from the U. S. to Rome on Feb. 
18, aboard the S. S. Atlantic of the 
Home Lines, which saiis from New 
York to Italy. Holy Year centers 
will also include, in addition to 
Rome, Our Lady of Lourdes. ia 
France, and Our Lady of Fatima, 
in Portugal. 

: Holy Year or no, Paris will «-n- 
tinue to be mecca for most Ameri- 
cans abroad. More tourists visited 
France in '49 than ever before, and 
almost a quarter of a million of 
them were Americans. During 
summer peak, anybody speaking 
French in George V. Fouquet’s. 
Ritz Bar, Tour d’Argent, Folies 
Bergere, Rue de la Paix, Milieu. 
was definitely a foreigner, and 
French capital was jammed with 
Americans long after the tradi- 
tional Labor Day back-home move- 
ment. After Paris, favorite French 
haunts of Americans are the 
Riviera, spas like Vichy, Evian and 
Aix-les-Bains; Alpine ski resorts. 


and seaside places such as Deau- 
Ville. 


ul Beaucoup Facilities | 

In the transportation department 
10 international airlines, three of 
them U. S.-flag lines, and 11 steam- 
ship companies are expected to 
break all traffic records in 1950. 
Newest thing in the air is the 
Boeing Stratocruiser, 75-passenger, 
double-decked,  340-mile-an-hour, | 
Civilian version of the B-29 bomb- 
er and B-50 Superfort flying for 
Pan American and American Over- 
Seas airlines. Rest of the trans- | 
Atlantic flights are made in the. 
Douglas DC-6 and Lockheed Con- 


, with 14 ships fiying the Cunard 


friend on an airline, or in a travel 


Of a Sports Writer 


By JOHN KIERAN 
When I joined the sports staff of 


JOSEPH 


stellation planes, each of which 
does better than 300 m.p.h.. and 
the older DC-4 which cruises at 
around 240. 

Britannia is really ruling the #5Signment as a budding reporter 
transatlantic waves these days. Was to cover a world champion- 
ship, 18.2 bil- 
liard match 
between Willie 





White Star house flag, headed by 
the Lizzie. the Mary, the Maure- 


tania, and the smaller postwar Hoppe and a 
Caronia, Parthia and Media. The Jap named 
Dutch are second with six ships, Koji Yamada. 


It was the first 
billiard match 
I ever had 
viewed in my 
life. But I did 
all right be- 
cause Fred 
Hawthorne, 
then of the old 
Tribune and currently of the 
Heraid Tribune, was at the press 
table when I arrived. Mr. Haw- 
thorne ‘kindly gentleman) told me 
how to keep score and what to 
write about the event. 


of which the Nieuw Amsterdam is 
flagship. The French Line has the 
refurbished Ile de France and the 
De Grasse, to be joined sometime 
in °50 by the completely rebuilt 
Liberte, formerly the German liner 
Europa, awarded to the French as 
part of the reparations deal. All 
the U.S. Lines has is the America, 
largest liner ever built in the 
States. and the Washington. still 
operating on a semi-austerity basis. 

Right now transatlantic steam- 
ship lines report SRO in tourist 





John Kieran 





and cabin classes during’ the 
summer peaks, with first class 
space going fast. Planes, too, are One of my early assignments 


was to cover a rowing regatta on 
Flushing Bay. On arrival at the 
waterside I walked up to the chair- 
man tn charge and informed him 
that I was a reporter sent to cover 


just about sold out, but cancella- 
tions still make it possible for you 
to grab a ride, if you've got a 


agency. Me ~ A 

Not that Europe is the whole the competition. “What paper?”, 
story, not by any means—if only said he. Times, said I. He 
for the reason that a good part grunted something to the effect 


of the overfiow is sure to spill over that I would be allowed to stand 
to Latin American spots. Soon as ©” the boathouse float unmolested. 
the word gets around of the good He hed a handsome launch warmed 
deal prevailing in Mexico since the “P for important members of the 
devaluation of the peso, the Pan PT€ss but evidently I didn’t rate a 
American Highway will start look- seat in it. The launch was almost 
ing like Canal Street on a _ hot full but the chairman in charge 
Sunday Summer night. You can *%© med to be waiting impatiently 
stay in the best ranch-type resort for some particular person to ar- 
in the country for $10 a day, and "VE. He kept looking at his watch 
that includes everything — room, and scanning the shoreward hori- 
meals. riding, fishing, hunting or <°" until he had me worried, too. 
what do you want? And you can Suddenly he walked over to me 
have yourself a time in many of and said suspiciously: “Hey, did 
the slightly off-trail resorts for five | YOU say Brooklyn Times or New 
, »rvthi ork Times? New York Times 
bucks a day for every thing. | eumueced. “ttl”, be anh aaa 
| Caribbean Belt — bing me by the arm and hustling 
Opening of —— — me into the luxurious launch. We 
Hilton hotel in San Juan, Puerto were off to the races in a jiffy with 
Rico, has helped to focus — me in the front seat. Brooklyn 
tourist attention on the lest papers please copy. 
Indies. In the works is formation PY 
of a new Caribbean hotel commis- 
sion including the Caribe Hilton, 
the Jaragua in the Dominican 
Republic, Tower Isle in Jamaica, 
and the new Virgin Isle to open 
at Charlotte Amalie, American 
Virgin Islands, this spring. Outfit 
will try to work out a packaged air 
tour deal based upon Pan Ameri- 
can’s $198 round-trip air-fare from 
New York, designed for island- 
hopping and permitting stopovers 
at Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Jamai- Once I bought a swanky tan top- 
ca, Cuba and Miami. coat for $75 on a Friday and wore it 
Another top attraction is Haiti's the following day to Yale Bowi to 
bi-centennial World's Fair, slated cover the Yale-Dartmouth foot- 
to get under full steam in February ball game from the ancient opea 
and to last six months. , press box of that hardy era in New 
Far from losing biz from Carib- Haven. It poured rain all after- 
: hal noon and the dirt that washed off 
bean setup, Miami should pick up > aumiee cal an th — 
considerable transient trade as A. “¥ e — + _—_ 
southern anchor of Caribbean air- comm ro YY — o such an — 
lift and main West Indies gateway rs ban > come on 
ony. , The Dartmouth rooters also were 
Good news for the traveling jnconsolable over a shocking loss 
showman or plain tourist is the that afternoon but, unlike my top- 
fact that prices are definitely down- oat, their team was usable on sub- 
ward, due partially to the fact that sequent Saturdays. 
the top-bracket money just isn't 
around the way it was a couple of| =, the mad month of March, 
years ago, but mainly because of 1936 | went to England to see the 
the devaluation of most western Grand National Steeplechase at 
European and Latin American Aintree. Just before I left these 
currencies last fall. Prices have sores 1 was advised by Clem Mc- 
gone up somewhat in native ¢cur- Carthy, the old racing hand, to see 
rencies —they always do after 4 yr E. A. C. Topham who, Mr. Me- 
devaluation—but most things like Carthy averred., had been in charge 
a a ee Bd 
nacks are still conside | ades and would take special care 
for the dollar-bearing Yank visitor 9¢ q visitor from the United States. 
than they were ag ayo “See him as soon as you get 
And—in places like the Caribbean there!” warned Mr. arthy. 
where sterling and dollar countries when | arrived at Aintree I dis- 
are side-by-side—competition with covered that it would do me no 
dehydrated currencies have forced good to see Mr. Topham. He had 
prices down in dollar resorts, such been dead for two years. 
as Cuba. oneal 


With practically everybody tak- 4 had 10 shillings bet at 22 to 1 
ing to the air or the water in 1950. 9. Reynoldstown in that 1936 run- 
few stay-at-homes will be regarded ing of the Grand National. 
as definitely quaint. Reynoldstown won. But until now 
—— 1 haven't publicly confessed that I 
also had 10 shillings on each of 
six other horses in the race. 


As a high school student (13 
years old) I saw Iron Man Mc- 
Ginnity of the Giants beat left- 
handed Eddie Plank of the Ath- 
letics 1-0 in a 1905 World Series 
game at the Polo Grounds. I re- 
member the game very well. But 
for the life of me I can’t remember 
where I got the money to buy the 
ticket for the game. Perhaps it’s 
best forgotten. 





Goldwyn Caught Napping 
Hollywood. 
Samuel Goldwyn's personal 
dressing room caught fire last week 
when draperies hit an electric j)6° card. Not that I think the 
heater, causing $1,500 damages. _— grays run any faster, but at least 
Goldwyn was about to take a nap you can see how your horse is 
on divan when fire started. i (Continued on page 56) 





When I go to the races I am in- 
clined to put a small wager on any 
gray horse that happens to be on 


the N. Y. Times in 1915 my first | 





Variety's various Anniversary 
Editions have over a long period 
'of years been endlessly fascinat- 
_ing—even in the days when I was 
/writing auto- 
mobile copy, 
extolling the 
wonders of 
Chicago for a 














magazine imi- 
tative of The 
New Yorker 
that died in 
its infancy, or 
when I was 
sitting in on 


powwows that 
would decide 
who should be 
postmistress of 
Ennis, Mont. These anniversary 
issues of VARIETY contain more 
good literature than you'll find in 
a dozen self-conscious anthologies 
and more rich humor than a Jim- 
my Walker or a Will Rogers could 
think up in half a dozen years on 
the banquet circuit. 


As H. L. Mencken's various com- 
pendiums will show, theatre men 
and the theatre business have 
helped make the American lan- 
guage rich and lively. The vulgate 
of today is the English of tomor- 
row. Not that we are above swiping 
a few words now and then. | was 
thinking of those jawbreakers., 
“divestiture” and “divorcement,” 
which sound right out of Clarence 
Darrow, although the first I sus- 
pect may have been revived by 
Gypsy Rose Lee during the literary 
phases of her otherwise unhigh- 
brow career. 

As a tyro who 
identification with the entertain- 
ment and exhibitor end of the 
business for a year I am honestly 
hesitant to sound forth on “what 
dre we facing” or “what does the 
future hold,” especially since the 
roll of honor that generally makes 
up Varrety’s Anniversary Editions 
is so imposing. I am still trying 
to make sense out of competitive 
bidding and whether or not di- 
vorcement is merely shifting mo- 
nopoly to a new front. Veal is veal 
no matter how hard some restau- 
rant owners work to make it taste 
like chicken. 


I have spent about nine months 
of the past year traveling all 48 
states, talking with and to theatre 
owners. The bugbear of television 
occupies most of their thinking 
along with great concern about 
being able to get a sufficient prod- 
uct. The prevalent feeling is that 
' producers will cut down on pro- 
duction and aim to squeeze more 
out of each picture now that they 
no longer need to worry or be 
concerned about filling their thea- 
tres. There is even talk that ex- 
hibitors may have to underwrite 
some of their own product. espe- 
cially if producers later fnd it 
profitable to make pictures espe- 
cially for television outlets. 


Gael Sullivan 


has only had 


4 TV No Begey Albeit a Factor 


While it is difficult to tell ex- 
actly what form theatre television 
will take you can be certain that 
theatre owners across the country 
are prepared to take the step. Con- 
version costs will be high, but you 
can’t throw a fright into men who 
pyramided a handful of nickel- 
odeons into a thriving three-billion- 
dollar business, Television Pro- 
gramming will be the big problem 
and headache for the theatre own- 
er during the next several years. 
It would be proper to say, if I 
were simplifying the problem, that 
theatre television will undoubtedly 
take the form of “live” telecasts 
interspersed with selected pictures. 


Television is the turn in the road 
for all phases of the entertainment 
business. It will affect diplomacy, 
education, reading habits, newspa- 
pers and commerce. Its implica- 
tions for the theatre owner are 
much more vast than the introduc- 
tion of sound. It will in time bring 
the whole world into the theatre 
like a “living” newspaper. It could 
in time make any home its own 
theatre by the turn of a few 
switches—as accessible and easy 
-to use as the telephone. 

I don't think, however, that we. 
as a gregarious race. restless and 
constantly seeking a change, are 
going to deveiop what I recently 
described as a permanent case of 
“parloritis.” Night baseball didn't 
{kill the movies; neither has night 
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harness racing or night football. 
It means simply more competition 
for part of the entertainment dol- 
lar. It will call for better exploita- 
tion and better merchandising. It 
will call for showmanship in the 
best sens? of the word. 


There is more to a declining box- 
office thaa competition from home 
television or night baseball. A 
lot of it is due to our own laxity, 
whether in production, distribu- 
tion or exhibition. We, like many 
businesses, have gone along on war 
momentum. It won't work any- 
more. The lush figures run up by 
the documentary type of picture 
based on a segment of real life 
prove that the public is not as 
chocolate soldier or as pollyanna 
as we sometimes think. The pub- 
lic is fed up with a diet of me 
diocre pictures, considers many 
films oldhat. The public is shop- 
ping for films like they would for 
any other merchandise. The public 
can smell (and I mean sniel!) 
“bargain basement” films a mile 
off. And make no mistake about it 
—poor vaudeville is not going to 
help poor pictures. 

I've made something like 500 
speeches and radio appearances in 
the past year, pointing out that 
the movies are still the greatest 
form of mass entertainment and 
what a commendable part the mo- 
tion picture industry and the the- 
atre men played in helping to win 
the war. I've been  inveighing 
against silly and stupid censorship 
and have pleaded for a “free” 
screen. It’s my belief that many 
reactionary groups and special in- 
terests would like to put a frizht 
in the producers to keep them 
from touching on issues and ideas 
that are controversial. It’s a real 
threat to freedom of expression 
and ideas. We aren't always lily- 
white—but then, neither are the 
newspapers or magazines. 

_A Fave Pash / 

To tell the truth, I'd a whole 
lot rather write an essay on words 
and expressions, a hobby of mine 
dating back to my first taste of 
Paul Y. Anderson, the good, gray 
Heywood Broun, “The Spirit of 
the Times” (America’s first hu- 
morous newspaper), Mark Twain 
and Eugene Field. Broun used to 
say that there was nothing new 
under the sun, but there was al- 
ways a new way of expressing an 
idea. Broun, even more than 
Mencken, made us word-hungry 
yearlings, spawned in the ‘20s. love 
words with a firecracker tied to 
their ends. 

Another book we used to read 
with relish was Sir Arthur Fowl- 
er’s “Dictionary of English Usage.” 
It was the first informative dic- 
tionary we had run across that 
was a lot of fun to read. We col- 
lected new words from Ben Hecht's 
ribald “Chicago Literary Times” 
and Variety, like some kids col- 
lected street car transfers. Just 
in passing, I noticed that a Chi- 
nese restaurant in Chicago. the 
other day, used the Varietry-born 
word .“boff” in one of their ads. 
You see how catching this word- 
game can really be. Also I should 
be careful about calling “boff” 
variety born, as the Sage of Balti- 
more will have at me with proof 
that some comic was using it 
around the amphitheatre in Carth- 
age a few centuries agu. 


I realize that this is far afield 
from an analysis of the movie the- 
atres’ “lost audience” and how to 
win ‘em back; or “Is the Star Sys- 
tem Passe?” 

But after a solid year of discuss- 
ing the pros and cons of aii these 
issues that plague the Motion Pic- 
ture Theatre Owners I feel like 
Chaplin must have felt when he 
reverted to a stinker like “Mon- 
sieur Verdoux.” There are some 
things you have to get out of your 
system or burst. 


Push German Pix Export 


Berlin. 


Paul Gordon, director of the 
American Chamber of Commerce 
in Berlin, announced at the local 
Amerika Haus that he is negoti- 
ating with reps of the German in- 
dustry for the export of German 
pix to the U. S. 


Gerdon also voiced the possibil- 
ity of using German scripts and 
legit works for Hollywood filmings. 











| WATCH ALL THE 


Vien it starts roll across the county. 








Already in its eighth week at the Victoria Theatre in New York 





. one of only five pictures held over this year for a third | 
week at the Pantages and Hillstreet Theatres in Los Angeles 
.. and breaking all records in its sixth week at the Playhouse | 


in Washington. 





ROBERT ROSEN’ § PRODUCTION 


\ 4 . ’ Based upon the Pulitzer Prize Novel 
All The King’s Men” by Robert Penn Warren , 


with Broderick CRAWFORD * Joanne DRU 4% 
a John IRELAND * John DEREK | é 
rails ‘ Mercedes MLAB RUD 


ee ROBERT ROSSEN . 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE 


(?) OF A PUBLICS 


By LEO GUILD 


Burbank. 
9:00 A. M. Not at work yet be- 
cause columnist calls at 2:30 A. M. 
to ask if Barbara Lawrence is a 
Warner star, and even if she isn’t 
what does lovely Barbara Law- 
rence pray for? We establish for 


an hour our heretofore unsatisfac- | 
tory contact with God and relay 
the information. 

9:35 A. M. At work and through 
mail distinguished by a letter from 
Zorro, the talking dog, explaining 
that he now may be seen on tele- 
vision, and how about a plug in a 
column? 

9:40 A. M. Read through daily 
pepers for Warner Bros. mentions 
planted by me. Read through 
again. And again. Throw papers 
in basket. 

10:00 A. M. Boss calls. Where 
are those newspaper raves for 
“The Hasty Heart,” starring Ron- 
ald Reagan, Patricia Neal and 
Richard Todd? It’s a great pic- 
ture! Get something in the paper 
like: “The Hasty Heart” is a pic- 
ture with a heart. O. K. 

10:15 A. M. The third cousin 
of a friend of Westbrook Pegier 
calls. He's visiting California with 
his aunt, grandmother, four chil- 
dren and their cat. Can they take 
a tour through the studio? Pris- 
cilla, aged 7, has never seen Doris 
Day up close. Explain that Doris 
has a terrible cold—it wouldn't be 
healthy for Priscilla. 

10:20 A. M. Beautiful starlet 
sticks her head and what-have-you 
in the door and asks if we'd like 
tu have lunch with her. Yes, in- 
deed. 

10:30 A. M. Boss’ assistant calls. 
Please have lunch with Greta Gynt 
from set of “The Victim,” who 
bills herself “the ugh-liest woman 
in the world.” Please send story 
to midwest columnist. 


10:31 A. M. Call beautiful star- 
let and cancel lunch date. Tears 
are soaked up by desk blotter. 

10:45 A. M. Got out of warm 
office onto rainy lot to pick up 
news from stars so we can get 
something in the papers. Kirk 
Douglas asks us what's new. Elea- 
nor Parker asks what the gossip 
is. Ruth Roman wants to know if 
anything interesting is happening. 
David Brian, Jack Carson, and Vir- 
ginia Mayo want to know what 
rumors are around. Bogart knows 
a good story, but we have to swear 
first we won't give it out. We swear 
(you bet I do). Back to office. 

11:30 A. M. Find seven tele- 
phone messages, all from colum- 
nists who want news and one mes- 
sage from the third cousin of a 
friend of Westbrook Pegler, who 
called again and left word that he 
can have Priscilla inoculated. 

11:45 A. M. Columnist from the 
Hometown Herald (circulation 
747) calls. Want to know why I 
gave scoop on Peter Godfrey twins 
to Winchell instead of him. What 
kind of a racket is that? We ex- 
plained his line was busy all day. 

12:00 Lunch with Greta Gyni. 
Make notes between bites. Get 
story and indigestion. 

1:15 P. M. Newspaperman’s 
wife calls. Her daughter is having 
a birthday party. Can we think of 
anything clever to put on cake? 
Yes, “Born, ‘Under Capricorn’.” 
She doesn't like it. 

1:25 P. M. Same newspaper- 
man’s daughter calls. Can we talk 
her mother out of having a party 
for her? She'd rather go out with 
Dick Powell's son. 

1:30 P. M. Same newspaper- 
man calls. Hey, how come your 

hone’s always busy? How come? 

Thy? 

1:40 P. M. Visiting Boston col- 
umnist calls. Needs immediately, 
by 3 P. M., full columns on Jane 
Wyman, Lew Ayres, James Cagney 
and a series of three columns on 
why Danny Kaye is funny. He'll 
be out at 3 to pick them up and 
see some shooting. 

1:40-3:30 P. M. Work. Work. 

3:30 P. M. Boston columnist ar- 
rives late because he overslept. 

3:35 P. M. Go around lot. Col- 
umnist finds it very interesting. 
“You've got a great job, kid, noth- 
ing but looking at beautiful dolls 
all day.” 

4:50 P. M. Meeting in boss’ 
office on how to publicize “Mon- 
tana.” 

5:10 P. M. Meeting in assist- 
ant boss’ office on how to publicize 
“Montana.” 


5:20 P. M. Meeting in planters’ 


' office on how to publicize “Mon- 
tana.” 
5:30 P. M. Cali from assistant 


boss. We've decided to put back 
the release date of “Montana.” so_ 


concentrate on “Young Man With 


a Horn.” Get your ideas in by 
6 P. M. 
5:45 P. M. Press correspondent 


sticks head in door. “Come on, 
let’s get some coffee, you're not 
doing anything.” 

6:00 P. M. Punch out. 

7:90.P_™M. Dinner and preview 
with star, columnist and aunt of 
columnist, who would just love to 
see studio tomorrow. (“You lucky 


boy, always with those beautiful 
stars.” } 
12 M. Home. Rip phone from 


wall—hair from head. 


L 


fact that this little world known 
as show business was somewhat 
different from the real world in 
which most people lived and con- 
formed to. 


There is no doubt, as the years 
went on, that we became the con- 
formists and the public, who took 
a page out of our non-orthodoxy, 
became the non-conformists. 


Whereas we have donned the 
blue serge, the public has gone in 
for the corduroy jackets and the 
berets. 

In certain manifestations the 
public have become the showmen. 
What was sartorically irregular 
some years ago to Mr. John Aver- 
age has become conventional today. 

We are the ones who are vener- 
able to the old suit and the white 
shirt. 

Boris Morros really had a point 
in getting his shirtmaker to put 
chromatics in his wardrobe. 

In this sublimation and reforma- 
tion of accoutrements, we also took 
on vocabularies that befit a _ Ri- 
cardo or an Adam Smith. 

Whereas over the years we exalt- 
ed the hyperbole, we now find our- 
selves talking in terms of diminish- 
ing returns and statistica verbiage 
to such a degree that we some- 
times are in the awkward position 
of tossing economic terms around 
at cocktail parties. 

This propinquity to the scien- 
tific and the neo-revelation of con- 
servatism is evidence of a quiet 
revolution which may see us bring 
back the ascot and the walking 
stick. 


Because if reactions follow ac- 
tions, then the blue serge may 
again give way to the plaids and 
the academic jargon may again be 
shifted to the idiom. 


Let us not overlook the fact that 
in developing normal behavior we 
have protested sgainst our origi- 
nal natures which by their rosy 
hues never hewed to the line. 


and we still know the value of cre- 
ating a world of make-believe 
which the public seems to enjoy 
immensely. 


If this is good business then ix 
surely shows that those of us who 
promote such a business should 
be guided by a similar psyche. 

All the above is a rather lengthy 
way in which to say that ballyhoo 
should still be our specialty and 
that we should continue to let the 
public know that ours is a differ- 
ent world revolving around a fan- 
e’ful orbit. 

We should again don the fancy 
vest and let people know that even 
though we are different we are 
still very nice and that our only 
mission is to add some color and 
happiness to a world that still likes 
to believe in Santa Claus. 








Fancy Vest 


Continued from page 32 
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getting along while the race is 
afoot. Most thoroughbreds are so 
much alike in color that it’s em- 
barrassing to a man who is sup- 
posed to know something about 


sports but doesn’t often get to the 
races. 








Early in my newspaper days I 
discovered that a police card will 
make quite an impression on any- 
body you flash it on except a 
policeman. 


Once at a Navy-Columbia foot- 





|ball game at Baker Field I was 
sitting on the Columbia bench with 
Coach Lou Little when the Navy 
team started a wide play that 
ended up by running over the Co- 
'lumbia bench, sending Coach Little 
‘and me to the turf under a pile of 
| struggling football players. I was 
‘much impressed by the power of 
the Navy team that day. 


Basketball is a good lively game 
but I never watched a basketball 
game without feeling that the fun 
| would be much increased for play- 
ers and spectators if referees were 
forbidden to carry whistles. I like 
the story of the disgusted player 








who walked up to the basketball 
referee, pointed to the whistle and 
said: “Mister do you breathe 
through that?” 





Watching some inept fighter 
being beaten steadily about the 
head in the ring, I often said to 
myself: “There must be some 
easier way of earning a living.” As 
a matter of fact, there is. Writing 
about such things, for instance. 





My favorite sports to watch are 
baseball, football, ice hockey and 
a good heavyweight championship 
fight. The best heavyweight cham- 
pionship fight I saw was the first 
Louis-Conn fight. And the worst 
was the second Louis-Conn meet- 
ing. 





I think Babe Ruth was by far the 
greatest player in baseball history 
and I don’t want any argument 
about it. But I always get plenty 
from rooters for Ty Cobb and 
Honus Wagner. 





Bob Jones was the areatest golf- 
er I ever saw. Bill Tilden was the 
greatest tennis player I ever saw. 
And I need more time to think 
about the best heavyweight fighter 
I ever saw. I know I saw three 
aood ones: Jack Dempsey, Gene 

















Tunney and Joe Louis. Further, 
deponent sayeth not. 
Pix Stocks 





—————_ (ontinued from page 3 jae 
tions was the topsy-turvy response 
of pic company stock to the adverse 
anti-trust decision handed down in 
midyear and the inevitable divorce- 
ment following on it. Impending 
loss of theatres by the Big Five 
proved no black-border note in 
Wall street’s thinking. Instead, 
splitup of the companies into sep- 
arate production-distribution and 
theatre units gave the stocks a 
buying whirl on the reported issue 
of two shares where one grew be- 
fore. 

Only Warner Bros., Columbia 
and Republic showed greater buy- 
ing activity this year against last. 
All three companies showed up 
with the smartest rises in quotes 
with WB still demonstrating re- 
markable strength as the year 
faded. Percentage-wise, Rep came 
up with the biggest climb, a shade 
less than 100% gain from 2% as 
the year opened to 4%% on closeout 
date. WB mounted to 15'4 from 
an opening 10 and Col zoomed to 
125s from 8%. 

Other stocks of diminished ac- 
tivity still came up nicely. Metro 
worked its way to 17 from a 14% 
starter. Universal recovered to 
11% from 7%, while 20th-Fox end- 
ed with a solid 24°%4 against its 
early 19%%. RKO stood still at 8 
or thereabouts; Paramount weak- 
ened slightly to 21%4 from an open- 
ing 232. 

Although there has been plenty 
of interest shown in the two new 
Paramount companies and their 
comparative earning strength, para- 
doxically enough, that interest has 
not been demonstrated in the hard- 
cash department. In the four 
months or so that both stocks have 
been available for trading on the 
exchange on a when-and-if basis, 
total transactions have been light. 
Only 13,100 shares of the new pic- 
ture company have passed hands 
and 10,400 shares of United Para- 
mount theatres. 

As an investment in the upcom- 
ing year, pic stocks are generally 
regarded as a good bet. String of 
reports circularized recently by in- 
vestment brokerage firms have so 
labelled these stocks. Warners, 
particularly, is being tagged as a 
prime _investment and speculation 
buy in view of the current settle- 
ment negotiations with the Govern- 

| ment. 

| The dwindling foreign market 
and the dip in domestic grosses 
were both discounted, price-wise, 
several years back. For this rea- 
son, the drop in British revenues 
and the prospects of further de- 
creases have not dampened the buy- 
ers’ itch. 


Film Stocks’ “49 Rally 


Film stocks along with industrial shares and the market gen- 
erally rallied over the course of 1949 to reach the highest prices 
since the peak 1946-47 period. Point-by-point comparison of com- 
pany prices at the close of '49 against the °48 closeout figures and 
volume of transactions are listed as follows: 























Co, 49 Price 48 Price Est. ’49 Sales "48 Sales 
Shares Shares 
Col ....+-. 12% 8% 142,000 129,600 
M-G ...... 17 14% 715,000 1,026,500 
Par .ccsee 21% 23%2 1,160,000 1,809,600 
RKO eeeee 814 8 796,000 943,500 
Rep ....-. 4% 2% 318,000 269,400 
20th ....-. 2434 19%8 520,000 731,900 
Wy scocvess ll‘e 7T\4 285,000 309,000 
TP senas« 15% 10 1,432,000 1,179,500 
Broadway Atomic | 
Seana Continued from page 3 = 














the country did not compare with 
the Broadway zoom. Biz was good, 
it it always is during this week, 
but off about the same amount 
from last year, as it had been run- 
ning during most of 1949. 

Subways mobbed with mothers 
and kids attested that a large part 
of the crowds which surged into 
Broadway theatres comprised not 
only the out-of-towners who liberal- 
ly filled New York hotels during 
the week. It was mama and ju- 
nior, whom she had promised to 
take to the Music Hall during his 
school vacation, that contributed 
mightily to last Thursday’s (29) 
seven-block long line at the Rocke- 
feller showcase—a line that police 
estimated held 10,000 people at one 
point and was undoubtedly the 
longest in the history of show biz 
for a regularly-established attrac- 
tion. 

Aside from the family trade, the 
city was heavily populated with the 
teen-age college set, in for a quick 
visit, and bobbysoxers and their 
pals from Manhattan's sister bor- 
oughs and outlying suburbs. They 
helped fill both legiters and niter- 
ies, as well as film houses. 


Merits 





“South Pacific,” “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes” and “Kiss Me 
Kate,” already weekly sellouts, 


were aided only to the extent of 
upped scales for New Year's eve. 
That enabled “S. P.” to set a new 
record of $54,000 (against its stand- 
ard $50,606), “Blondes” $51,400 
and “Kate” $52,300. Straight plays 
and the other musicals which do 
not ordinarily sel! out, felt the 
upswing, some of it the overflow 
from the top hits. “Mr. Roberts.” 
in its 97th week, ran up $37,000, 
absolute capacity, while the Shu- 
bert set a new house record for a 
straight play of $34,500 with the 
Lunts in “I Know My Love.” Cen- 
ter theatre also cracked a revord 
with its ice show, in its ninth year, 
bettering $72,000. 


Reflecting the family nature of 
murh of the Broadway biz, niter- 
ies got very little hypo from the 
character-about-town trade. Rath- 
er, the increase reflected a large 
number of parties by office groups, 
fraternities, visiting coilegians, etc. 
Part of the tilt felt by the late 
spots was also due to the fact that 
there were fewer clubs extant this 
year than last, so spenders’ coin 
wasn't being spread around so 
thinly. 





The Doubters 


ant about the great business, there 
were also some with misgivings. 
Criterion operator Charles Moss 
and circuit exec Walter Reade, Jr., 
for instance, both feared it meant 
that films were becoming a one- 
week-a-year business and that the 
high prices being charged by the 
Broadway houses would scare pa- 
trons from coming back later. 
“Once a mother has promised 
her kid she’s going to take him to 
a theatre,” Reade declared, “she'll 
go through with it no matter what 
the price, rather than disappoint 


-him. But when she finds that a 


couple admissions have eaten up a 
large part of a $5 bill, you can bet 
she'll remember it and won't be 
back in a hurry.” 


Most houses were getting a top 
of $1.50 and $1.80 for general ad- 
mission, with the Roxy asking $2 
for its loges and the Music Hall 
$2.40 for reserved seats. M. H.., in- 
cidentally, did not boost its regular 
seale, sticking to its $1.40 top 
weekdays and $1.50 weekends and 
holidays for general admission. 

Despite this the 6, seat Rocke- 
feller institution broke its seven- 
day record with the $172,000 it 
took with Metro's “On the Town” 
(3d week) and the special Christ- 


mas show for the stanza ending 


last Wednesday (28) night. Wheth- 
er another record would be cracked 
during the seven days ending today 
hinged on how biz held up with the 
end of the holiday period yester- 
day and today. 

Hall’s top was hit last Thursday 
(29) with the house filled to capac- 
ity virtually from its 7:45 a. m. 
opening until after midnight clos- 
ing. It grossed $24,000, which 
managing director Russell Down- 
ing figured was the absolute physi- 
cal maximum possible to achieve 
for a weekday at regular scale. 
Line. which doubied around city 
blocks for almost half a_ mile, 
reached its peak about 11:30 a.m. 
It took about five hours to get from 
the end of the queue to the box- 
office. 


Squads of extra cops and private 


detectives maintained order in 
cheerful fashion, and there were no 
incidents. An incidental bene- 
ficiary was Schrafft's on 5lst st. 


Hundreds of people with little chil- 
dren ducked out of the queue as 
it snaked past the eatery and took 
out sandwiches which they 
munched in the line. Warm weathi- 
er early in the week was conducive’ 
to the picnic spirit. Cold snap 
which hit on Friday reduced the 
line, but had little effect on the 
theatre's take. 

Roxy, with “Prince of Foxes.” 
and Paramount with “Samson and 
Delilah” were likewise doing top 
biz. Paramount on Christmas Day 
had the biggest Sunday in its his- 
tory with $22.500 and followed on 
Monday (26) with the biggest holi- 
day to fall on a weekday. nabbing 
$23,500 for a $131,000 week, which 
was an all-time high for the 
house. Pic, day-dating at the 
Rivoli, took $65,000 there. Par got 
$35,000 last Thursday-Friday and 
the Riv $22,000. 

Roxy got an all-time high last 
Wednesday with $26,200, charging 
a somewhat higher scale than the 
Music Hall. It equalled the Hall's 
$24.000 on Thursday, giving it 
$159,000 for the seven days ending 
that night. Friday was about 
$22,000. 

Capiiol was very solid with 
“Adam's Rib.” Sunday-Monday 
(25-2¢' wes the highest two-dev 
period in 18 months, and the week 
ended last Saturday night with 
‘about $112,000 in the till. While 
that’s tremendous, failure to get 
capacity business during the day 
held it down somewhat. 


“Battleground” at the Astor also 
felt the surge, despite the fact it 
was in its seventh week, and 
jumped about $10,000 from the 
previous stanza. Victoria, with “All 
the King’s Men,” got a double lift 
from the holiday and the fact the 
pic won the N. Y. Film Critics 
award as best of the year. 


$635,000 Record For 
4 Wks. at Radio City 


Besides breaking the all-time 
record of $170,000 held by “Con- 
necticut Yankee” at the Radio City 
Music Hall in the third week with 
“On the Town” and annual Xmas 
stageshow, this bill is certain of 
registering the biggest four weeks 
in history of house with the end of 
the fourth session ending today 
(4). This combo hit $172,000 in 
| the third stanza and is holding 
close to that record figure current- 
ly, with expectations that the Hall 
will better $635,000 for the first 
four weeks. 


“Town” got $150,000 in first 
week and $155,000 in the second. 
It is not expected to drop below 
$160,000 for fourth session, with 
the longest all-day iines in history 
_of the Hall starting Wednesday 
(28) and continuing past New 
Year's Day. The Hall, incident- 
ally, sold its $3.60 reserved seats 
for mezzanine New Year's Eve 
weeks in advance. 
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Wednesday, January 4, 1950 








elevator man we had in the old} 
N. Y. Journal building. After seven | 
years of steady service, he was) 
Running» 
into him in a Park Row ginmill, | 
I asked why he wasn’t running a 

4 


mystericusly missing. 


Journal elevator anymore. 
cried in his beer: “Uh, the news- 
paper business is all shot to hell!” 

In the very era of Dana, Ben- 
nett, Pulitzer and Hearst I came 
to the Chicago Daily News with 
a no mere preparatory state than 
the fact that I went to grammar 
school, won an award for drawing 
and a rousting acquaintance with 
Kid Abel, Benny Yanger and Kid 
Herman For the $2.50 per, the 

. Paper had acquired a brilliant stu- 
dent. Proved by my first retouch- 
ing job, when I was handed a photo 
of the Leaning Tower of Pisa, to 
sharpen up. That isn't all your 
genius did. Thinking the photog- 
rapher had made a bad angle shot, 
your master straightencd and 
squared the famous Leaner and it 
appeared in the first edition, beau- 
tifully perpendicular. He wasn't 
carried out that way. 

In an age when Gibson, Flagg, 
Davenport, Opper, Outcault, 
McCutcheon, Dirks, Powers were 
already writing their own remi- 
niscenses, a few arrived on the 
scenc with a new challenge, the 
daily comic strip, your commentator 
starting with “Homeless Hector.” 
The Sunday comic page til! then, 
having been more or less, the only 
continuity. 
in the “quickee” strips, were art 
schoolmates, at the Frank Holme 
(one of the greatest newspaper 
artists of all time) School of Lllus- 
tration. namely Will B. Johnstone, 
Roy Baldwin, H. T. Webster and 
the future writer of these haphaz- 
ard memoirs. Great days for an 
impressionable youth, who couldn't 
understand why he was fraterniz- 
ing with such great names as 
Eugene Field, George Ade, 
“Dooley” Dunn and Opie Read and 
yet only getting $2.50 a weck. I 


was in a more compromising frame | 


of mind, when I heard an editor 
asked: “Do you consider a car- 
toonist a newspaperman?” “Would 
you call a barnacle a ship?” 
- A Tame Beginning | 
The high spots of those Chicago 
hours come more into the picture. 
My sage father used to say: “Even 
if the truth sounds like a lie, don’t 
tell it.” The truth, however. was 
that in my teens I was sent to cover 
hospitals, morgues and police sta- 
tions. Beautiful prelude to “Abie 


the Agent,” 15 years later. A car- | 
toonist had to engage in all forms | 
Yet, | 


of newspaper assignments. 
my unskilled hand for legitimate 
sketching was sent into action, to 
et the first drawing printed of the 
requois theatre fire. Thinking it 
was a routine alarm, I could have 
remained in the office and drawn 
it in the accepted fashion of unable 
draughtsmen—draw a lot of smoke, 
a big fireman taking up most of 
the foreground and cutting off 
enough of the horses feet, still a 
job for many modern artists. Add 
some identifying bit to the struc- 
ture on fire and you have the pic- 
ture. This Iroquois fire turned out 
to be one of the major disasters. 
Eddie Foy, starring there in 
“Bluebeard” at the time, narrowly 
escaped death. In later years he 
discussed the tragedy with this 
sketch artist, and remembered 
vaguely his hearing about a mere 
newspaper youth, enlisted into 
service by the firemen, to help 
carry some of the 600 bodies and 
to pile them up like cordwood on 
the street and in nearby stores. 
Ideal approach to a future comic 
strip, “Desperate Desmond,” or 
airing of fun on the future radio 
rogram, “Sen.” Ford’s “Can You 
op This.”” Names and places are 
now piling up quick for attention. 
At the turn of the century, I went 
around introducing myself instead 
of bowing in others, as toastmaster 
in later years. Remember brushing 
by Sam Harris, to get a chance to 
shake hands with Terry McGovern, 
on Halsted Street, where he was 
hamming it in a subtlety called 
“Bowery After Dark.” Met John 
L. sullivan at his roaring worst, 
when an interview with him turned 
into his bellowing a lecture to me 
on the curse of drink, having 
turned reformer. More lethal, 
being in the line of gunfire, many 
es, covering strikes and “Hinky 
-Bathouse John” elections. 
tre openings for sketches to 
accompany the weekly layouts. 
Sights and sounds in my forma- 


50 Years of Journalism 


Continued from page 3 


| 


The four musketeers, | 


| And at that time one of the great- 


| world. 
_for an apprentice, a background 


|neer backdrop that made for some 
|of the greatest newspapermen that 
|ever lived—Ben Atwell, 
| MacArthur, Ben Hecht, and always 
+ Andy 


)}and found it good medicine. 


'San Francisco and the Chronicle. 


'my being asked to speak to a 


| cartoonists for work on his New 
York newspapers. And it was Man- 


|Arthur Brisbane from New York 
| giving me the nod. 
'“west” I wanted the first day. on 


|My first hour and I found a gat 


| turned out to be Waldemar Young. 





one born there, James J. Corbett, 
'who wasn’t very popular with San 
Franciscans because of his always 





“quake.” And I published what 
Corbett said, which got him in 
worse. He insisted that “the fire 


tive years: Sporting proudly my 
newspaper star-badge, an open 
sesame in most places, especially 
in the tenderloin district. With 
mine own eyes and ears I wit- 
nessed a hectic newspaper press 
photographer named a a 
revolver in hand, yelling: “Has; — 
anybody seen a big blonde in here? | ° Sophisticated Frisco 
She’s swiped my camera. Mrs. With some of the most beautiful 
Potter Palmer's negative is in it,| women in the world, no wonder it 
and I can’t afford to have such a| was a man’s town. Everything was 
swell woman found in a joint like | breezy and robust and its tradition 
this.” | was in force at al! times. Even in 

Pictures crowding me now. Wait- | ™Y retroactive dreams I walk into 
ing all day across the street from | 4 shudder — Jack Johnson, in a 
Chi’s Auditorium hotel. an advan- | tacer, speeding me through Golden 
tage point, to witness the arrival | Gate Park at 90—the same speed 
of Prince Henry of Prussia—and that killed him recently, in the 


the last second, a cordon of police midwest. It just wasn’t my time. 
horses rears blocking my view, and I was yet scheduled to meet Bob 
only hearing the cheers. Slapping | Ripley and see to it that he got 
William Jennings Bryan on the his start. To meet Harry B. Smith, 
back and wishing him well—and still the sporting editor of the 
doing the same to Teddy Roosevelt, | Chronicle — no finer example of 
campaigning on a joint platform. | fourth-estater ever breathed. 
Getting my earliest lessons for Sketch artists who became great 
public speaking from sensational 
attorney, Bob Cantwell. Watching 
wrestling when it was the McCoy— 
seeing Gotch and Hackenschmidt 
on their feet for two hours before 
one kissed the canvas. Using the 
Daily News’ pen and ink to draw 
love valentines to my “natinee idol, 
Fritzi Scheff, sweeping Chicago 
which her “Kiss Me Again”—and 
like Tschaikowsky, never met the 
lady fair till 15 years later in New 
York at a Hippodrome opening. 

In the growing pains of the 
prairie giant could also be heard 
the alleviating sighs of joys in its 


but it was the 
knocked me down into it.” 

















Covered the Orpheum, its incom- 
parable restaurants, its famed 
waterfronts, grand operas. The 
same breed of men that I found 
in Chicago and was at home, until 
I noticed the wiggling finger of 
Mr. Arthur Brisbane, which should 
have been omen enough. Stopped 
off for a visit to the Windy City 


with Jack Lait, who always had an 
| inspiring effect on me. When we 
met again in New York, for a more 
permanent association, I felt I 
would learn for the first time what 
development of the cultures, fine it is to be a newspaperman and 
boulevards, civic buildings equal- | what is to be expected of one. 

ing and surpassing most cities.| Jn the living of the 50 years, I 
| had the 50 years to do it in. But 
trying to re-live it in a speedup, 
is running ceunter to Nature’s 
|gear. Reverse isn’t made to go as 
fast. I came near retreating fast 
enough, even with my preparatory 
15 years of Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco experience. But it seemed 
like kindergarten stuff, when 
thrown into the den of lions in 
| their fields—Tad, Bud Fisher, Bob 
Carter, Hype Igoe, George Herri- 
man, the saintliest human I ever 
knew, Cliff Sterrett, Tom McNa- 
mara, Wa'ter Hoban, Swinnerton, 
“Duke” Wellington, Gus Mager 
and Rudy Dirks. On their heels, 
immortal Damon Runyon. 


Dinner honoring Marcus Loew 
for his pioneering in movies and 
this very Brisbane, a_ speaker, 
panned the daylights out of films 
—said it was for children and mo- 
] rons. Consternation, especially 
with Mr. Loew a heavy advertiser. 
Another banquet was quickly ar- 
ranged and this time Mr. Brisbane 
spoke and found great adult art 
in the hands of Mary Pickford, 
Fairbanks and others. And not 
many years later, this great editor, 
who was definitely opposed to 
movies, play-acted himself. with 
yours truly helping him to make- 
up, for the sensational film, “The 
Gay -White Way.” 


New York, the modern Babylon, 
with not enough room to fall in. 
Yet dreams and hopes kept crowd- 
ing into Park Row with every form 
of newspaper specialization. In 
New York I ran into “specialists,” 
as against the more or less utility 
newspapermen of Chicago and San 
Francisco. Irvin Cobb was selling 
Irvin Cobb—Franklin P. Adams, 
Roy K. Moulton and Rube Gold- 
berg were institutions and selling 
themselves as such. A field for 
many kings in their special power. 
By-lines were in greatest vogue in 
the major city, though one editor 
tried to eliminate cartoonists’ sig- 
natures from their art, so afraid 
was he of their growing identifica- 
tion and attendant mounting costs 
of reputations. 


That started the first cartoonist 
strike on record. Who won? The 
cartoons are still signed. 
| Mark Twain and W. R. Hearst | 


est legit theatre centers in the 


The Chicago background 


hewed out with a meat-axe, a pio- 


Charlie 


tops in my book, for all time, Jack 
Lait. Editors like Charles Fay 
Lawrence, Justin Smith. 
Tossed around plenty by these tops 
As- 
signments were just that. You 
went without police protection in a 
tough neighborhood, and many a 
reporter or sketch artist ended up 
by joining in defense of an officer 
of the law. Drew pictures of the 
murdered. and Heaven help the 
nearest of kin who had to identify 
the deceased from my sketch. 


More Greats 


My early days brough me into 
great and lasting associations — 
Jane Addams, Hull House, Israel 
Zanegwill, Dr. Emile Hirsch, The 
Lyndeckers, clubs and organiza- 
tions that made for a better pre- 
| paratory state for my entrance into 








What really speeded my trip, was 


ladies organization on newspaper 
work, and with my young gall I 
attempted it. But my opening line 
caused a panic, when explaining 
how pictures get into the paper, 
I said: “Ladies, I will now speak 
to you on reproduction.” 

I was ready for San Francisco 
and had a reason for first going 
there. Heard in those days, that 
Mr. Hearst favored his California 


hattan that I had my eye on. At- 
tention would be received sooner 
on a rival paper, in San Francisco. 
And-it worked out on the nose, 


I got all the 


the Chronicle, with everybody it 
seemed toting a gun in that office. 


in my ribs, with a wild cry, “Keep | 
away from my wife” — mistaking 
me for some interloper in his mari- 
tal affairs. Only the quick assist- 
ance of a great drama critic, who —— 
I'm doing my best to keep this 
saved your white haired boy. a generalization and the rounded 

Then went into the sporting de- 
partment to report, when a revolv- 
er reached at me from arourd the 
corner—it belonged to the colorful 
writer Bill McGeehan, who was on 
guard against Coffroth and Britt, 
whe were out for mayhem, because 
of some adverse articie he had 
written. San Francisco was then 
and still is to your scribbler, the 
newspeperman’s paradise. It had 
everything, tightly packed — there 


ing, I always say, “Which reminds 
me. ... .” And it does, of my first 


ing City Hall Park, with a small 
cigar butt nearly burning his gen- 
erous moustache. Sharing a table 
with William Randoiph Hearst in 
the Journal restaurant, a 2x4 cater- 
ing to the more courageous in the 
was a story or picture in every- building. We both ordered steaks 
thing—events ready to sprout in and when the awed waiter recog- 
every corner of that beautiful and nized the famous publisher he 
romant'y sity. I was no Native yelled to the kitchen: “Two steaks 


Son, but I got along better than 
Hearst.” No, I had not yet arrived 


calling its greatest catastrophe the | 


painters — Del Mue and Stanson. | 


and again happy in my meeting 


picture, thereby making it easier | 
to finish this at any given point. | 
But as with my own joke-tell-. 


meeting with Mark Twain, cross- | 


—one especially good for Mr. 
in importance. 

The montage of a half century. 
I had to toe the fine line of de- 
markation in being part of many 


of the events and friendships and 
yet, in the awkward spot of lis- 


did singe my beautiful eyebrows, | tening in on them and yet forced 


QUAKE that being 


|per, “This is off the record.” I 
1, 


to withhold many a scoop. My 
is still filled with their whis- 


can be released now from many a 
promise, but whether the yarns 
locked in my honor have any re- 
troactive value only time will tell. 
Many will make interesting read- 
ing without my being accused of 
living in the past. There is no past 
where something has not yet been 
printed. There is nothing more 
alive than discussing the meteoric 
Walter Winchell, no matter when 
you first met him. A phenom even 
in a craft that lives “life regularly 
irregular,” as Mark Twain claimed 
to enjoy living. Covered the Pal- 
ace openings every Monday with 
Winchell and his restlessness, as if 
these goings-ons were only bother- 
some interludes on his way to 
greatest fame and power. I met 
them all, the personalities and 
“characters” in this metropolis, 
where one has more acquaintances 
than friends. Yet, a friend's wish, 
regarding a story, was never vio- 
lated, but loved my _ confreres 
enough to hint them many a 
worthy yarn. They handled it bet- 
ter, anyhow. 

The Shew Biz Greats | 





One questions one about 50 years 
of continuous service in newspa- 
perdom. Yes, I did share oysters 
with Diamond Jim Brady in Shan- 
ley’s and in the short-livéd Cafe 
Del Opera. Did sip a glass with 


| Lillian Russell. Got the best yarns 


of the theatre via the squeaky- 
voiced charm of Joe Weber and 
through the infectious laugh of 
Lew Fields. And near the end, 
when I lunched with both the day 
Joe LeBlang died, and Fields cry- 
ing as if his heart would break. 
And corsoling Joe asking: “Was 
he so dear to you that you carry 
on like that?” “Yes,” moaned Lew, 
“I owe him a lot of money and 
he always delayed it for me, but 
his estate now won't be so gen- 
erous—poor Joe and me.” 

The sidemouthed whispers of 
George M. Cohan and his view- 
point: “It doesn’t matter what you 


are, so long as you are.” And Will | 


Rogers giving us sound advice: 
“The minute you're not yourself 
you're in trouble.” My walking 
down Fifth Avenue, behind Will 


Rogers, while talking to himself, 


—and my passing him and cracked, 
“Oh, getting your ad libs ready?” 
“Why don't you get some of your 
solitaire ceimiarks booked, brother.” 


came the rejoinde:. Yet, I heard | 
the highly talented and irrepres- 


sible Milton Berle, 30 years later, 
actually yell to his writer: “Where 
is that yellow envelope—the one 
with the ad libs.” 
_Al Smith, Jimmy Walker. FDR | 
And these memory shots are but 
ad libs of the past. Not complete 
things—but enough for a general 
idea for further research. I can- 
not help but break in with the 
picture of the singing in a maudlin 
quartet, harmonizing “Sweet Ade- 
line,” with Caruso at three in the 
morning, at the old Friars Club. 
Dancing “East Side, West 
with Al Smith and Jimmy Walker, 
in a minstrel show. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on his way 
to Sea Girt, N. J., for his first 
Presidential campaign speech. And 
my saying to him: “Governor, is 














it necessary to ride so fast?” He W 


replied, “They all know who's in 
the car.” “I know it, Governor, 
but do you mind slowing up a 
bit so they can see who's with 
you?” William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., and your writer invited to meet 
King George of Greece at the Wal- 
dorf. Just the three of us in his 
room, and our dismissing him, 
after three minutes of talk—tell- 
ing him we were busy men—and 
his laughing and saying, “Only in 
a democracy could that happen”— 
and was happy we ended the in- 
terview, as he was “tired anyhow 
and wanted a nap.” 4 


Breaking the long-colored meer- 
schaum pipe and heart of David 
Warfield when I dropped it in his 
dressing room. . . . De Wolfe Hop- 
per was the first person I met so- 
cially in New York, in the Al 
bany Hotel's famous oyster bar— 
and heard it in his own resonance, 
bw recitation of “Casey at the 

at. 
himself, the beloved and respected 
Sime Silverman, sitting at his desk 
in the window in the Variety of- 


Side” | 
Riding with. 


- . « The “Mr. Broadway” , 


, fice, over John the Barber’s on 
45th street, in the unbelievable 
_Bartholdi Inn, which is a book 
‘in itself. Where it was all one 
grand ‘camaraderie, with Mary 
, Pickford, Mack Sennett, Mabel 
| Normand, King Baggott, Barney 

Bernard—they're approaching me 
. too fast now. 

New York, in itself, the story 
of stories. Any newspaperman 
wanting more was downright glut- 
tonous. It has been ever so, the 


natural fraternity between the 
newsmen, theatre folks and sports 
world—-a parlay of red-blooded, in- 
tellectual individuals who found it 
no trout’e to team up ana ‘iikake 
this trio the envy of banker, pro- 
fessor and governm:nt officer. 
Who sought the company and at- 
tention of that warm fraternity and 
accounts for the entwining of so 
many lives and endeavors tuat re- 
sulted in events and headlines that 
would be impossible in any other 
community. Into many of these I 
went with my eyes open, and often 
found it more judicious to keep 
them closed, once I stopped, looked 
and listened. My wise father also 
said: “If you see a gunfight get 
into it so you wan't be shot as a 
bystander.” 

I did not always decide wisely. 
My haphazard record in journal- 
ism will probably be found sadly 
wanting. My good and generous 
boss, William Randolph Hearst, 
still has me on his calendar as 
“unfinished business.” For my 
years of experience I'm willing to 
settle with two observations re- 
garding journalism: “Get It First, 
But First Get It Right.” And a 
“Front page story is one that must 
be continued on another page.” 
In my m.ny mediums as cartoonist, 
illustrator, columnist, radio and 
movies, I have shouted many ways, 
in these 50 years. I'll settle for 
it as when I did a broadcast to 
Admiral Byrd, in the Antarctic. 
My message was: “Admiral, any 
place that can be reached by my 
voice is not worth discovering.” 


| 17 Pix For Oscars 
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Wives,” 20th, and Florence El- 
dridge, “An Act of Murder,” UI. 
| Best actor: 


Broderick Crawford, “King's 
Men,” Larry Parks, “Jolson,” Col; 
Mel Ferrer, “Boundaries,” Keefe 
Braselle, “Not Wanted,” Film Clas- 
sics; James Stewart, “Stratton 
Story,” Van Heflin, “Bovary,” Wal- 
ter Pidgeon, “Red Danube” and 
“Command Decision,” Metro; 
Ralph Richardson, “Heiress,” Par; 
John Wayne, “Iwo Jima.” Re- 
public; Gregory Peck, “Twelve 
O’Cleck High,” Richard Widmark, 
'“Down to Sea in Ships,” Cary 
Grant, “Male War Bride,” Richard 
Conte, “House of Strangers,” Ed- 
ward G. Robinson, “House of 
Strangers,” 20th; Kirk Douglas, 
“Champion,” Edmond O'Brien, 
“D.O.A.” UA; Fredric March, “Act 
of Murder,” UI; Richardson, “Fal- 
len Idol,” Vanguard-Korda; Rich- 
ard Todd, “Hasty Heart,” and 
James Cagney, “White Heat,” WB. 

Supporting actress: Mercedes Me- 
Cambridge, “King’s Men,” Col; 
Leueen MacGrath, “Edward,” Ethel 
Barrymore, “Great Sinner,” Metro; 
Miriam Hopkins, “Heiress,” Par; 
Thelma Ritter, “Three Wives,” and 
“Father Was Fullback,” Elsa Lan- 
chester, “Stable,” Ethel Waters, 
Miss Barrymore, “Pinky,” 20th; 
Ruth Roman, “Champion,” UA, and 
ae eanet Wycherly, “White Heat,” 


Best supporting actor: John 
Derek, “Knock On Any Door,” 
John Ireland, “King’s Men,” Lud- 
wig Denath, William Demarest, 
“Jolson,” Will Geer, “Lust for 
Gold,” Oscar Homolka, “Anna Lu- 
casta,” Col; Richard Hylton, Can- 
ada Lee, “Boundaries,” FC; Richard 
Basehart, Charles Bickford, Ray- 
mond Massey, “Roseanna McCoy.” 
Robert Keith, “Foolish Heart.” 
Goldwyn; James Whitmore, “Bat- 
tleground,” Frank Morgan, “Strat- 
ton,” Mervyn Johns, “Edward, My 


Son,” Frank Allenby, “Bovary.” 
Brian Roper, “Secret Garden.” 
Basil Ruysdael, “Doctor and the 


Girl,” Metro; Paul Douglas, “Three 
Wives,” Dean Jagger, “Twelve 
O'Clock,” Ruysdael, “Pinky,” 20th; 
Jeff Corey, Frank Lovejoy, Steve 
Brodie, James Edwards, “Home of 
Brave,” Paul Stewart, “Champion.” 
UA, and Michael Wilding, “Under 
Capricorn,” WB. 

“Fallen Idol,” “Bicycle Thief.” 
“Devil in Flesh” and “Symphonie 
Pastorale” are the foreign films 
entered. 
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-Top-Grossers by Companies 


Here’s how many films each company sent into release during 
1949 that promise grosses of $1,500,000 or over. Also how much 
coin each company received or will receive in total domestic (in- 


cluding Canadian) rentals: 


No. of 

Pix Over 

$1,500,000 
1. Metro .......- snare wees Ve 
2. 20th-Fox ...... mais ths 18 
3. Paramount ......+eseeeees . = 
4. Warner Bros .....-+-++++: 
BP ch cc cee coos 56 6eeGess ° 9g 
6. Columbia .....-..eseeeeee ‘ 7 
7. Universal .....ssceeceeees ‘ 8 
8. United Artists ..........++- 4 
9. Republic .....-esessseeeere 2 
10. Film Classics .....--+.-++0+ 1 
. 11,. Fagle Lion aceeceeseceres 1 
92 


Total 

Renta!s 
$46,150,000 
44,650,000 
29,650,000 
23,350,000 
20,000,000 
16,750,000 
14,500,000 
7,600,000 
3,650,000 
2,000,000 
1,600,000 


$209,900,000 


:: Top-Grossers of 1949 


Following are the films sent into release during 1949 that promise 
to gross $1,500,000 or over in domestic (including Canadian) film 


rentals. 


Included are all films which have played a sufficient 


number of engagements to make possible an accurate estimate of 


the coin the distributor will receive. 


Any films not included, it 


can thus be assumed, will not earn $1,500,000. Pictures with too 
few dates for estimating total returns as yet include Paramount's 
“Samson and Delilah” and “The Heiress,” Metro's “Battleground” 
and “On the Town,” Columbia’s “All the King’s Men,” Selznick’s 


“Fallen Idol,” Warner Bros.’ 


“Always Leave ’Em Laughing” and 


“The Inspector-General,” 20th-Fox'’s “Beautiful Doll,” “Prince of 
Foxes” and “12 O'Clock High,” and RKO’s “Holiday Affair.” 


1. Jolson Simgs AGBMIM ..... 0c. .ecoves. Col 
2. Pinky eee Tee eee ee ee 20th 
— £ j &) RAPT CT eee rT errr 20th 
aa hob 6 N66 SK 000 co cee oon 20th 
5. Joan of Arc RKO 
6. Stratton Story — M-G 
7. Belvedere Goes to College........... 20th 
8. Little Women “ ee 
9. Words and Music — M-G 
10. Neptune’s Daughter ee ee M-G 
11. Good Old Summertime ............. M-G 
a CE ME os ce eben eeeeeenes Par 
13. Take Me Out to Ballgame............ M-G 
CE cn okey ce hc bs tee eeee eon Par 
15. Barkleys of Broadway .............. M-G 
16. Adam's Rib ee eee M-G 
OR ES ee ee 20th 
18. Command Decision ...............::. M-G 
19. Connecticut Yankee Par 
20. Whispering Smith .......... ....ee. Par 
21. Every Girl Should Be Married ....... RKO 
22. My Friend Irma Par 
23. Yellow Sky 20th 
24. Letter to Three Wives.............. 20th 
i = ere RKO 
26. Top O’ the Morning .......... Par 
27. Home of the Brave eee UA 
28. Look for Silver Lining .............. WB 
29. Mother Is a Freshman ...........:. 20th 
30. You're My Everything ............. 20th 
31. Any Number Can Play ........ ..M-G 
32. Ma and Pa Kettle ............. U-l 
a i ki aid a diem ecmnenalad Par 
34. Family Honeymoon ................. U-I 
i PED osc nees 0006000006 Par 
es. s ck eecsneeseeades UA 
37. Chicago Deadline ............ce08: Par 
ee ss 0605406 cab ee ease WB 
39. Knock on Any Door................ Col 
40. So Dear to My Heart ............... RKO 
41. That Forsyte Woman................ M-G 
Tee M-G 
43. Wake of Red Witch ................ Rep 
 &  . oie WB 
45. Great Gatsby ........ sheoesencneeent Par 
«ES re M-G 
47. House of Strangers ...............+- 2othi 
i, EE . . vccacésccccenceees FC 
49. Madame Bovary ...............see0.. M-G 
50. Man From Colorado ..............+> Col 
51. Mighty Joe Young ...............+.. RKO 
52. Undercover Man ................00:. Col 
53. You Gotta Stay Happy .............. U-I 
54. Doctor and the Girl ................ M-G 
es noon eben eee WB 
& 3S iin sre ayers Col 
eR RE .. WB 
58. It Happens Every Spring............ 20th 
59. Father Was a Fullback ........... . 20th 
60. Rogue’s Regiment .................-- U-I 
 -, ., 286 —Glsq SS WB 
62. Three Godfathers ...............++: M-G 
63. Fighter Squadron ...............++:. WB 
Fe EE M-G 
PE 6s cha cggsh borers cveeees Col 
ee. an enseeeeed RKO 
67. My Dream Is Yours ..............-- WB 
ee eo weedoceses Par 
69. Down to Sea in Ships ............+++ 20th 
ea eR U-I 
71. Slattery’s Hurricane ................ 20th 
72, That Wonderful Urge ............+. 20th 
ee yp U-I 
5 oe —GeiiSe jap RenRERR pT RKO 
75, Enchantment . oF Ee RKO 
46. Everybody Does It ..............+:: 20:h 
77. Girl From Jones Beach ............. WB 
>  « PPPS Col 
‘9. South of St. Louis ................+- ws 
= |. Hap pee Peg ee ey: EL 
81. Fighting Kentuckian ............... Rep 
82. Roseanna McCoy .............+++++: RO 
83. Africa Screams ..~..........ise0+++- UA 
84. Beyond the Forest ...............+- WB 
*  ¢t-oaqpiipapepppeesss UA 
86. City Across the River............... U-l 
87. John Loves Mary ............-++++: WB 
88. Red, Hot and Blue .............+++-- Par 
89. Thieves Highway ................++- 20th 
90. Under Capricorn ................+++- WB 
91. Will James’ Sand ................-. 20th 
92. Yes, Sir, That's My Baby ........... U-I 


$5,500,900 
4.200.000 
4,100,000 
4,100,000 
4.100.000 
3,700,000 
3,650,000 
3.600.000 
3,500,000 
3.450.000 
3,400,000 
3,400,000 
3.350.000 
3,300,000 
3,200,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3.000.000 
2.850.000 
2,800,000 
2.800.000 
2.800,000 
2,750,000 
2.700.000 
2,600,000 
2,500,000 
2.500.000 
2,450,000 
2,400,000 
2.300.000 
2,300,000 
.250,000 
2.200.000 
2,150,000 
2,100,000 
2,100,000 
2,100,000 
2,100,000 
2,100,000 
2,100,000 
2,100,000 
2,100,000 
2,000,000 
2,008,600 
2,000,000 
2,000 ,0oo 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,950,000 
1,950,000 
1,950,000 
1,900,000 
1,900,000 
1,900,000 
1,900,000 
1,850,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,750,000 
1,750,000 
1,700,000 
1,700,000 
1,700,000 
1.700.000 
1,650,000 
1,650,000 
1,650,000 
1,650,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 
1.600,000 
1.600.000 
1.600.000 
1.690,000 
1.600,000 
‘1.600,000 
550,000 
550,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 


lit el ee | 








‘Jolson,’ ‘Pinky’ 


___==m, continued from page 3 = 


Beloin, who collabed on three 
Paramount scripts that accounted 
for an aggregate $8,900,000 in do- 
mestic income, and also had time 
to serve as producer on Bob Hope’s 
“The Great Lover.’ 
the team of Mary Anita Loos and 
Richard Sale, whose three screen- 
plays took $7,900,000 in rentals, 
and then Andrew Solt, Jack Rose, 
Mel Shavelson and Frank Nugent 
in that order. 

Indicating that 1949 continued to 
see grosses on the down grade, 
even if not quite so bad as herald- 
‘ed. is Vartety’s list. printed here- 
with, of the films that have grossed 
or give promise of grossing $1,500,- 








000 or better. There are 92 pix 
on the roster as compared with 
1948’s 93. They will amass a total 


gross of just about $210,000,000, as 
against the previous year’s $229,- 
500,000—a drop of slightly under 
10°%. 

Only five pictures were admitted 
to that charmed dimension—“The 
Golden Circle,” into which fit those 
films that earn $4,000,000 or more. 
They are “Jolson,” “Pinky,” “War 
Bride,” “Snake Pit” and “Joan.” 

On'y 5 in ‘Go'den Circle’ | 

This year’s 5 “Golden Circle” 
entries compare with 7 in 1948, 15 

| in 1947, and 18 in 1946. The de- 
cline is indicative of the return to 
normalcy in filmdem, with “The 
Golden Circle” again something 
very extra-special, as it was before 
1946. From the beginning of the 
industry up until that year only 
25 films had made the $4,000,000 
grade. 

The year just past had one 
thing missed in 1948—a $5,000,000, 
|or better, picture. “Jolson,” with 
its $5,500,000, compares well with 
last year’s topper, Paramount’s 
Hope-Crosby starrer, “Road _ to 


Rio,” with $4,500,000, but sadly 
against the 1947 winner, Samuel 
Goldwyn’s “Best Years of Our 


| Lives,” with its mighty $10,175,000. 
|The sa.ne year saw “The Jolson 
Story,” predecessor of the present 
laurel-gatherer, click off $8,- 
| 000,000. 

The 1947-48 period that resulted | 
|in these high scores was marked | 
|by a spate of upped admission | 
| product which added powerfully to 
j}the grosses. Col tried the top| 
terms angle on “Jolson” during the | 
past year, gingerly keeping within | 
bounds of the Supreme Court's | 
rulings on the matter, but found 
so much opposition from exhibs 
that it has had only a few more 
than 100 dates on this basis and is | 
now playing at regular scale. | 


Aside from “Jolson,” Walter 
Wanger’s “Joan of Arc” (RKO) 
with Ingrid Bergman starred, was 
the only other film that went out 
on a roadshow basis in 1949. It 
has played about 2,500 dates for a 
total return of just under §$2,- 
560,000 and is now being held for 
general release next fall. That’s | 
expected to bring in another $1,- | 
500,000. 

If the 1949 list of top-grossers | 
points up anything, it is the fact | 
that the old shibboleths and tabus | 
that have predominated in the in- 
dustry regarding subject matter 
have gone by the board. Two types 
of formerly dubious subjects are 
prominent on the list—they are 
Negro discrimination and tough 
war pix. Former category is rep- 
resented by “Pinky” with its $4,- 
200.000, “Home of the Brave” with 
$2,500,000, and “Lost Boundaries” 
with $2,000,000. Only one of this 
type which failed to make the $1,- 
500,000 or over class is Metro's 
“Intruder in the Dust.” 

War Pix | 

There are six films on the list 
|with World War II backgrounds. 
With three others released too late 
in the year for accurate estimates 
of their grosses, the nine will show 
‘a total return as pointed out in 
| VARIETY last week, of almost $25,- 
, 000,000 for a whopping average of 
$2.750.000. Leader is a comedy, 
“Male War Bride,” with $4,100,000. 
Runner-up on the list of top-gross- 
ers is “Command Decision” at $3,- 
000,000, while others are “Home of 
the Brave,” “Tokyo Joe,” “Task 
Force’ and “Fighter Squadron.” 
Released too late for estimating 
are “Battleground,” “12 O'Clock 
High” and “Sands of Iwo Jima.” 

All of Variety's figures repre- 
sent domestic gross as the term 
is used in general trade parlance. 
That means rental received by the 
distributor—not boxoffice income 
—from U. S. and Canadian payoff. 
Foreign grosses are next to impos- 


























Subject Matter Again Prime Factor 
Tn Pix Stars Achieving Top Rating 


As has been usual in recent 


, nd sto 
Faced nied | years subject matter a ry 


predominated over stars in luring 
patrons to film boxoffices in 1949. 


There’s certainty in the fact that a 
small handful of players could be 
counted on to bring in at least 
some patrons, but any considera- 


sue) 
and the films that aren’t on it— 
makes it equally certain that few 
names any lor.ger provide that “b.o. 
insurance” which every producer 
seeks. 

Srtictly on the basis, however, 
of the amount of money that the 
pix in which they appeared brought 
into the nation’s b.o.s during the 
year, VARIETY presents a list here- 
with of the way in which the stars 
stack up. The roster is offered for 
nothing more than what it is—a 
cold-blooded dollar appraisal based 
on the past year’s product. 

Admittedly many more factors 
must be weighed in judging a play- 
er’s b.o. value—factors which it is 
impossible either to weigh or rate 
satisfactorily. Who is to say, for 
instance, how much Jeanne Crain 
contributed to the $4,200,000 gross 
of “Pinky.” Or whether it was 
purely subject matter, and to what 
degree Elia Kazan’s direction and 
Darryl F. Zanuck’s production 
counted? Or what Frank Sinatra 
did for “Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game,” in which he was co-starred 
with Esther Williams and Gene 
Kelly to ring up a gross of $3,- 
350.000? Compare that with the 
$1,750,000 for “Kissing Bandit,” in 
which the singer had Kathryn 
Grayson as his co-star. 

In any case, here’s the lineup 
in order of average of grosses 
achieved by the pix in which the 
players appeared during the past 
year: 

Here’s the lineup: 

. Jeanne Crain 

. Cary Grant 

. Esther Williams 
Bob Hope 

Van Johnson 
James Stewart 

. Bing Crosby 

. Ingrid Bergman 

. Larry Parks 

19. Loretta Young 
11. Clark Gable 

12. Frank Sinatra 

13. Mickey Rooney 
14. Gregory Peck 

15. Alan Ladd 

16. John Wayne 

17. Olivia de Havilland 
18. Humphrey Bogart 
19. Errol Flynn 

20. Fred MacMurray 
21. Linda Darnell 
22. Gary Cooper 

23. Glenn Ford 

24. Jack Carson 

25. Claudette Colbert 


This list—or any list that at- 


CHOIRS WHe 


of the year’s top-grossers— | 





| 


| corn,” 
| Sings 
| “Come to the Stable” and “Moth- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


|\“Chicago Deadline” 


mixture at the right moment of a 
number of ingredients. Leave any 
of them out and whoever the star, 
the film will prove a flop or, at 
best, a mild success. 

That is not to say that star 
names are not important to a film’s 
ultimate gross. They are. But 
much less for their effect on the 


~ | patron than on the exhib. Despite 
tion of Varrety’s list (in this is-| me 


repeated proof on the unreliabil- 
ity of players as “b.o. insurance,” 
theatremen continue to make 
names iheii principal yardstick i=- 
booking and buying. With few ex- 
ceptions, it takes a well known star 
in a film for it to get “A” playing 
time in first-class theatres at top 
terms. And that’s what makes a 
big gross. 

There’s perhaps no better ex- 
ample than “Pinky” and “Home of 
the Brave,” both on the Negro 
prejudice theme. The first, with 
Miss Crain, Ethel Barrymore and 
Ethel Waters for the marquee, 
rang up $4,200,000, as against the 
$2,500,000 by “Brave,” which had 
a cast of unknowns. There were 
other factors, too, of course, in 
the differential, but the figures 
give the idea. 

Method of Computatien | 


The Variety list above is made 
up by taking the total grosses of 
the pix in which the players ap- 
peared and averaging them. Thus, 
Miss Crain with “Pinky” and “Let- 
ter to Three Wives” figured in pix 
with a total gross of $6.950,000, or 


an average of $3,475,000. Grant 
was in “War Bride” and “Every 
Girl Should Be Married” for a 


$6,900,000 total, or $3,450,000 aver- 
age. 

Esther Williams was in “Nep- 
tune’s Daughter” and “Ball Game,” 
Bob Hope in “Sorrowful Jones” 
and “Great Lover,’ Van Johnson 
in “Good Old Summertime,” 
“Command Decision” and “Mother 
Is a Freshman,” James Stewart in 
“Stratton Story” and “Gotta Stay 
Happy,” Bing Crosby in “Connecti- 
cut Yankee” and “Top O’ the 
Morning,” Ingrid Bergman in 
“Joan of Arc” and “Under Capri- 
Larry Parks in “Jolson 
Again,” Loretta Young in 


er Is a Freshman,” Clark Gabie in 
“Command Decision” and “Any 
Number Can Play.” 

Frank Sinatra was in “Kissing 
Bandit” and “Ball Game,” Mickey 
Rooney in “Words and Music” and 
“Big Wheel,” Gregory Peck in 
“Yellow Sky” and “Great Sinner,” 
Alan Ladd in “Whispering Smith,” 
and “Great 
Gatsby,” John Wayne in “Yello. 
Ribbon,” “Red Witch” and “Three 
Godfathers,” Olivia de Havilland 
in “Snake Pit,” Humphrey Bogart 


_in “Tokyo Joe” and “Knock on 





| 


Any Door,” Errol Flynn in “That 
Forsyte Woman” and “Don Juan,” 
Fred MacMurray in “Family Hon- 
eymoon” and “Father Was a Full- 
back,”” Linda Darnell in “Letter to 
Three Wives,” “Slattery’s Hurri- 
cane” and “Everybody Does It,” 


tempts to rate the b.o. standing of Gary Cooper in “Task Force” and 
stars—merely proves that a suc-_ 


cessful picture represents the right 





sible to compute because of the 
difficulty of transposing frozen 


coin into dollar equivalents, but | 


overseas income has generally rep- 
resented 35° to 40% of total earn- 
ings. It varies tremendously from 
picture to picture, however. 

While British producers were 
represented by two pix on last 
year's list, there’s been no new 
entry during 1949 that made the 
grade. Last year’s pair, however, 
are still going strong. They are 
“Hamlet,” being released by Uni- 
versal, which now has about $2.,- 
000,000 in the till, and “Red 
Shoes,” an Eagle Lion release, 
which has collected about $1,- 
850,000 to date. “Quartet” (EL) 
proved 1949's strongest, giving 
promise of about $800,000. “Fallen 
Idol,” joint production by Sir 
Alexander Korda and David O. 
Selznick has played too few 1949 
dates to make a reliable estimate 
of its potential. 

Further indication of the trend 
of grosses in recent years is seen 
in a comparison of the number of 
pix in the various fiscal catego- 
ries. Here's the lineup: 

1949 1948 1947 1946 
Over $5,000,000 1 o tt 5 


Over $4,000,000 5 7 15 18 
Over $3,000,006 19 22 35 43 
Over $2,000,000 50 65 75 73 


“Fountainhead,” Glenn Ford in 
“Man From Colorado,” “Under- 
cover Man,” “Doctor and the Girl” 
and “Mr. Soft Touch,” Jack Carson 
in “John Loves Mary” and “My 
Dream Is Yours,” and Claudette 
Colbert in “Family Honeymoon” 
and “Bride for Sale.” 
Where Stars Fail at B.O. | 
Possibly the best illustration of 
the futility of hinging a picture on 
a star is a list of some of the films 
which did not make the VarrIety 
list of those doing $1,500,000 or 
better. They include “Accused.” 
starring Loretta Young (although 
her other two pix were profitmak- 
ers); “We Were Strangers.” star- 
ring John Garfield and Jennifer 
Jones; “The Fan,” starring Jeanne 
Crain and Madeleine Carroll; 
“Unfaithfully Yours,” starring Rex 
Harrison and Linda Darnell; “Cry 
of the City,” starring Victor Ma- 
ture and Richard Conte; “Beautiful 
Blonde From Bashful Bend,” star- 
ring Betty Grable; “Kiss in the 
Dark,” starring Academy Award- 
winner Jane Wyman; “It’s a Great 
Feeling,” starring Dennis ‘orga’ 
and Jack Carson; “Portrait of Je . 
nie,” starring Jennifer Jones, «# 
seph Cotten and Ethel Barry? .#e: 
“Scene of the Crime,” starrip , Van 
Johnson; “Edward, My Sop ° star- 
ring Spencer Tracy and? .’ehorah 
Kerr; “Gallant Slade.” starring 
Larry Parks, and “Tell It to the 
Judge.” starring Rosa’ nad Russell 
and Robert Cummings. 
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MY FAVORITE STORY 


+¢¢ 


Hedda Hopper 


Some years ago, according to most reports, C. B. De- 
Mille took a day off from creating epics and hied himself 
to the Santa Anita racetrack. There he found a hand- 
some chap working as a parking let attendant. That, 
thought the director, was a sorry profession indeed for 
one so obviously possessing both looks and talent. In 
this opinion the young man_was In hearty agreement. So, 
naturally, C. B., in a history-making decision, asked the 

cor to Perrmount far an intervie 


feliuw WO cO.nS ore 


Naturally a screen test followed, and naturally the lad 


came off sensationally, and just as naturally he was given 
a lead role in DeMille’s new picture, “Union Pacific.” 
That’s how the pressagents fondly tell of Robert Pres- 
ton’s discovery. And I'd heard it so often that even I 
believed it. 

Here are the facts: The only car Bob ever parked was 
his own. He studied at the Pasadena playhouse, played 
in a few quickies bearing such intriguing titles as “King 
of Alcatraz,” “Illegal Traffic’ and “Disbarred’’—plainly 
all on the wrong side of the law. He was practically an 
unknown when he got his big break in “Union Pacific,” 
and thus was ripe subject about which the truth could be 
bandied by the boys in the publicity office. 

So when the campaign to sell the picture got underway, 
somebody came up with the old gimmick of having De- 
Mille discovering the new star in a parking lot. C. B., 
always anxious to cooperate, okayed the idea. So did 
Preston. And the story was released, garnering reams of 
space in the papers. The years passed and Preston be- 
came an important actor on the Paramount lot. Then 
DeMille wanted to use him in another picture. But Bob 
refused to play the part, thinking it unsuitable for him. 
DeMille went into an Olympian rage over man’s ingrati- 
tude to man. “What!” he thundered at the startled Pres- 


ton. “You dare do this to me after I picked you up from 
a parking lot and made a star of you!” And C. B. wasn't 
kidding. 


Henny Youngman 

Two horse players went crazy. They put them in a luna- 
tic asylum. They switched and became bookies. They 
played with pebbles, as they had no loot. Pretty soon 
they won all the pebbles in the place. One day an in- 
mate walked up to them with a big reck on his shoulder 
and they refused the bet, one said, “This guy knows seme- 
thing.” 


Herb Shriner 

About the time I was a G. I. entertainer in Austria our 
brass threw a big shindig for the Russian brass. I was 
part of the entertainment and I had to tell my joke 
through an interpreter. First I'd tell the joke, then the 
interpreter and the other people who understood Eng- 
lish would laugh (if they felt like ut). Then the inter- 
preter would tell the joke and the Russians would laugh, 
if they felt like it. Times must have been different then 
because they did feel like it. 

The jokes I told were G. I. stuff like, “Our army has a 
wonderful mail service. They deliver our parcels to us 
as fast as they can smash them.” Or, “We were supposed 
to hike 15 miles yesterday, but we only did five, because 
our owcers decided it was too long a ride.” 

What impressed me about that experience was that the 
farther a joke gets away from reality, the less likely it is 
to be funny. But any way you look at it, waiting for peo- 
ple to laugh in two languages is full of suspense. 


Gracie Fields 


The son of Mr. and Mrs. Smith went abroad to a far 
distant land. At the request of his parents he wrote long 
letters every week giving them al! the news. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. and Mrs. Smith were very illiterate, and on 
several occasions they found it almost impossible to de- 
cipher their son's letters. 

For some time this distressed them greatly, especially 
when later letters revealed that earlier ones had been 
inisunderstood. 

At last, they determined to take al) future correspond- 
ence across to their very learned neighbours. This seem- 
ed to work quite well for a while, but somehow they in- 
tensely disliked their son's more intimate phrases being 
read out in the cold, unemotional voice of a comparative 
Stranger, so they thought of some other medium. 

Inspiration came to Mr. Smith one night. He would go 
to evening classes and improve his knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. Once conceived, the idea pleased him 
mightily. He saw the local authorities and everything was 
Saiisfacterily arranged. 

Some three weeks after he had started his lessons he 
Was returning from school one night, when he suddenly 
came upon a small leather case. It was full of coins. 

Very excited, he hurried home to his wife. 

“We must give it up to the police and claim a reward,” 
he said. But Mrs. Smith disagreed. “Now just you put 
that up in the loft and keep quiet about it,” she said. 

Eventually, she had to hide it herself, still entirely 
against Mr. Smith's wishes. None of her specious reason- 
ing could move him, and he stubbornly insisted that it 
should have been handed to the authorities. 

Some days later, a policeman came down their street 
making door te door enquiries about the missing bee 
hay he reached number 45, Mrs. Smith opened the door 
0 him. 

“No, never seen or ‘eard of it,” she said, in reply to his 
enquiries. At that precise moment Mr. Smith poked his 
head over her shoulder and she exp!oded—“He's not all 
there; Potty .. . see?” 
The policeman hesitated a moment. Then, very de- 
liberately, he replied, “No missis, I don't see. Here, come 
out a minute my man... Now...” 

‘T tell you ‘ees potty . . . Absolutely potty . . 

Wait a bit. Wait a bit... Now, let's hear it my man. 
W hat was it you were saying?” 

‘Well, it’s like this ere. On Tuesday night I was com- 

£ ome from school.” 

he policeman interrupted. “Blimey missis. you're right 
a all. Sorry to bother you. Good day .. . Good 





Frank Sullivan 


_ It probably would not amuse anyone who did not hear 
it and see the accompanying tableau, but the memory of 
it still makes me smile, though it happened back in the 
Volstead era. It was a miserable, coid, dripping Septem- 
ber night and I was the only customer in the place, which 
was a cozy Speakeasy in a small town in upstate New 
York. Well, I wouldn't fool you—it was Saratoga Springs. 
The door opened and a lot of weather blew in, followed by 
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The newcomer was an expert at his trade, but his trouble 
was that every time he took on a job the prospect of work 
overwhelmed him and he was forced to seek escape in a 
bender. This one had obviously been a grand success 
in every way. It was clear that he had spent most of his 
recent hours exposed to the equinoctial storm that had 
been drenching the town for two days. He was wet, he 
was bedraggled, and he was soiled. For several days his 
face had got only such policing as the willing raindrops 
could manage to give it, so it had a streaked, mottled ap- 
pearance, through which his nose gleamed cheerily, in 
spite of all, like a spotlight on a traffic signal. 

He lurched to the bar, hung there desperately until 
he had got his bearings and then said to the proprietor: 
“Gimme a drink, will ya, I'm the Last Rose of the Mohi- 
cans.” P. S-—He got the drink. Who could have re- 
fused it to such a man? 

This engaging fellow was the same who on another 
night, though he usually was gregarious and friendly, 
hugged a lonely end of the bar in bitterness and solitude. 
He nursed an anti-social mood, and was begloomed by 
delusions of persecution. He regarded iis friends up the 
bar, chatting with each other, with distaste, and he mut- 
tered darkly. Then he said, loud and clear: “I know you 
guys have got me on the pan up there. You can't fool 
me. I'm a thick quinker.” 

I told Russel Crouse about the thick quinker later. He 
was enchanted and he and Howard Lindsay incorporated 
it in a line of dialog in State of the Union. 


Claude Binyon 

Bill Goetz was asked to sign one of the innumerable 
petitions being circulated in Hollywood for all causes and 
purposes. 

“Just look at those signatures we've already got,” said 
the campaigner. “Yo should be proud to add your name 
to theirs.” 

“I would be,” said Goetz, “if you could promise me my 
name would be the last.” 

And here's another: 

Years ago | tried to impress Bing Crosby with an expla- 
nation of the subtleties of a scene I had written for him. 

“Look, Bub,” said Bing gently, “there’s something you 
should know. I do just two kinds of acting—loud and 
soft.” 





Bennett Cerf 


The final hectic fortnight of the 1949 major league base- 
ball races affected one rabid fan so deeply that he found 
he no longer could sleep at night. In despair, he sought 
the aid of a prominent psychoanalyst. “It’s awful,” he 
wailed. “No sooner do I get to bed than I imagine my- 
self facing Stan Musial at bat, or coming up in a tight 
spot with Joe Page pitching against me, or trying to out- 
wit Casey Stengel in the 10th inning of the game that 
will decide the pennant race! Can’t you do something to 
help me?” 

“Well,” mused the analyst, “why not try the one remedy 
that scarcely ever fails? Imagine that a beautiful glamor 
girl is in your arms.” 

“What?” roared the outraged fan, “and miss my turn 
at bat???” 





Molly Picon 


When I played the Alhambra, Paris, the law required 
the manager of a Music Hall to employ 50° French actors 
and 50° foreigners. Our bill was 90° foreign, so the 
Freach actors staged a protest in their inimitable manner. 

When the curtain went up on the first act, a Swiss 
accordionist, as soon as he started playing a French ac- 
cordionist appeared in the aisle with his instrument, play- 
ing and shouting, “Regardez moi” (“Look at Me”). I 
play as well as the foreigner and I'm a Frenchman. Why 
don't they engage me? 

After the Swiss act left the stage, the Frenchman also 
left. The second act went on. This was a trapeze artist, 
and sure enough, no sooner had she started her act, than 
a rope came down from the gallery with a French trapeze 
artist climbing on it 2n¢ calling, “Je fais la meme chose” 
(I do the same thing). I am a Frenchwoman, why don't 
they take me? 

The manager at this point came back frantically to me 
to go on, although I was topping the show and should 
have gone on later, but he insisted no French actress 
could sing “The Woiking Goil,” so I went on and the 
rumpus stopped. I went through my whole routine with- 
out any trouble and when I had finished and the next act, 
a juggler, came on, the protest started all over again. 
P. S—The manager was forced to take on the required 
quota of French acts. 
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Marv Garden Reealls 


Mary Garden told me this story recently: 

“When mother was 37,” said the diva, “she decided 
not to grow any older. The arrangement was all 
right, of course, until we started making ocean 
voyages, meeting custom house officials and show- 
ing our passports. Then matters grew serious, for 
by the time that we had made a number of trips, 
back and forth, throwghout the years, mother was 
still 37 years of age, and I was reduced to three. 
Once. when an official looked at us suspiciously, 


mother said’: ‘Mary could be my stepdaughter, 
couldn't she’?” —Bernard Sobel. 
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Marie Wilson 

My favorite story is kind of a dumb, pointless joke. 
Maybe that’s the reason I like it; I'm supposed to be that 
way myself. Anyway, it concerns two Englishmen who 
are sailing aboard the Queen Mary from Southampton to 
New York. They happened to reserve deck chairs that 
were side by side for the entire voyage. 

The first day out of Southampton they both wanted to 
start a conversation and introduce themselves, but with 
typical Briusi icscive they Weic thau.c to Sroak the ice. 
This uneasy silence continued for four days, until finally, 
when the ship was nearing New York harbor, one English- 
man fell asleep while reading and his book dropped to 
the deck. 

The second Englishman, thinking this was his oppor- 
tunity to break the conversational ice, picked up the book 
and handed it back to him. 

“Going across?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the first Englishman. 

“So am I,” he answered. 


Fibber McGee & Molly 


Willie Collier was a member of a barnstorming combi- 
nation which some 20 years ago did the tank towns of the 
middle west. The company had been doing poor business 
for several weeks when a certain town in Illinois was 
reached. Just before the curtain went up that night, Col- 
lier was standing at the curtain peephole sizing up the 
audience. 

“How’s the house, Willie?” asked another player. 

“Well,” answered Collier, “there are some out there. 
“But,” he added impressively, “we're still in the ma- 
jority, old boy, still in the majority.” 


Ethel Smith 


In Paris, at Les Ambassadeurs this summer, the gallant 
albeit Gallic emcee introduces, “Voici Mess Esel Smees, 
elle va jouer un chanson de Cole Perter s’appele en 
Anglais, ‘Jass Wun off dus Stinks’.” And “Just One of 
Those Things” did. The French current, normally 50 
cycles, flickered weakly at 40 this night, and I started 
three-quarters of a tone flat to the orchestra. Me and my 
portable Hammond organ! 








Louella O. Parsons 


My favorite story is about Harriet and a home town 
appearance. 

“Many years ago when I was on the old N. Y. Morning 
Telegraph, I was invited to appear at the Chautauqua in 
Dixon, Ill. I was scared to death because that is my home 
town, and as a young girl I used to sit in the back seat 
with some local swains and make fun of everyone on the 
program. 

“The whole town was turning out for my appearance, 
and I was trying my best to be very dignified and act 
very important. I suddenly got a little worried when I 
realized people were actually paying to hear me. although 
I did have some movies to show—cuts from current pic- 
tures. 

I was talking my “city” best. The two reporters on the 
two local papers interviewed me and said how much Dixon 
was looking forward to my appearance. Harriet followed 
the reporters outside. She was then a snappy five. She 
said, “Take a tip from me and don’t go to hear mother. 
She's terrible—I heard her rehearse.” 





Gertrude  ceeeen 


My favorite story concerns the day I went before the 
cameras in “The Glass Menagerie” at Warner Bros. I 
didn't look quite as impeccable as I have, say, in some 
of my more sophisticated roles. As the middle-aged 
mother in “Menagerie,” I had my hair in curlers and wore 
a faded, ragged old bathrobe. To top it off, I looked 15 
pounds heavier, thanks to much padding in the places 
a woman does not like to be padded. It was costumed 
like this that I was introduced to a visitor on the set, 
the kind one finds, I suppose, in every group. 

“Well,” boomed the visitor, scanning my hair curlers, 
my sloppy bathrobe and padded figure, “Gertrude Law- 
rence, I'd know you anywhere!” 


Ralph Edwards 


Al Jolson, with two fabulous film hits on his hands, has 
now closed the greatest deal of his career. Lloyds of 
London has issued a policy te Jolson so unique that it will 
make insurance history. The contract reads: “. .. upon 
Jo'son’s death, we, Lloyds of London, agree to bury Larry 
Parks.” 





Gilbert Miller 


I have two favorite show biz stories. One has to do 
with the traditional Twin Cities, of which St. Paul has 
been labeled “the actor’s graveyard.” Which brings me 
to one manager's report to Klaw & Erlanger, in the old 
days, “Last night Minneapolis John Drew $2,600. Last 
night St. Paul “X Play” $312. It was a blizzard so we 
dismissed the audience.” 

The other concerns Charles B. Dillingham, whom a 
tycoon was impressing with a fancy mausoleum, where- 
upon the manager said, “Well, I've got my monument, too, 
but it’s not so fancy. In fact, I’ve already ordered 
the inscription: HERE LIES CHARLES B. DILLING- 
HAM, AN HONEST MANAGER. NOW YOU TELL ONE!” 


Harry Hershfield 


Wife died and husband remarried. He said to the sec 
ond wife: “I’m very sentimental. You can change the 
house to suit yourself, but please don’t disturb my first 
wife’s hat which is up in the closet.” She promised not 
to break up his sentiment. The second wife also died and 
he married again. To the third wife he also said: “I'm 
very sentimental. You can change the house to please 
yourself. Up in the closet are my first two wives’ hats 
—please don’t disturb them.” “I won't, but I'll tell you 
this—the next hat that goes up there will be a derby.” 
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FILM REVIEWS 





” When Willie Comes 


Marebing H Kohimar pro- | 


Dan Dailey, Corinne Cal- 
en ‘Townsend: ieitures, Wiliam 
. an, 
Directed by John Ford. 
Loos and Richard Sale 


ductiOnileen Townsend: 


marest, James 
preiya Varden. 


; 


Montana 
(SONG-COLOR) 
Hollywood 
Warner Bros. release of will J 
roduction. Stars Errol Piven. Alona 
Smith; features S. Z. Sakall, Douglas Ken- 
| medy. Directed by Ray Enright. Screen- 


* . Mary 
Sc eae sory by Sy Gomberg; camera, 
Leo Tover; edtor, James B. Clark: music, 
Cyril Mockridge. Previewed N. Y., Dec. 
26. 49. Running time, 82 MINS. . 

Te 4). oe Dan Dailey 
. oe Pe ep Corinne Calvet 
Marge Fettles...-.--- Colleen Townsend | 
Pa Kluggs .---+++-- William Demarest 
Charles Fettles Loca kee ... James Lydon | 
Mayor Adams....-.------ Lioyd Corrigan | 
Mrs. Kluggs... _ Evelyn Varden 
Bandmen _ Kenny Williams, Les Clark 
Mr. Fettles ese Charles Halton 
Mes. Fettles . . =, — > 5 
ae ’ Mickey Simpson 
M. P. Dunford Frank Pershing 


Ma jor Bickford 


mM. P. Sherve Don Summers 


Gil Herman 


, ler Crown 
a bree hag 
e 
Louis Alberni 
der \ 
Piet John Shulick 


Twentieth-Fox, which poked 
fun at Army red tape in “I Was a 
Male War Bride,” trains its laugh 
guns on the would-be war heroes 
in “When Willie Comes Marching 
Home,” and with just as fine 
results. Film is a whammo comedy 
that is certain to grab hefty word- 
of-mouth. Dan Dailey is the only 
top-name star in the cast but ex- 
hibs in all situations need have 
no fear that “Willie” will rack up 
sock grosses for them 

Credit for the laugh-fest can be 
spread among Dailey and the rest 
of the cast, the excellent script by 
Marv Loos and Richmond Sale 
end all connected with the produc- 


tion. But the major share goes to 
John Ford. Noted heretofore as 
a top director of westerns. Ford 


turns to comedy for the first time 
in this one and demonstrates easily 
that a laugh-film can also be his 
forte. While the picture has plenty 
of old-fashioned slapstick, Ford 
axlso has brought in some Chapli- 
nesque overtones of tragicomedy 
Thus. while the audience will 
laugh at the hero's plight, the 
yocks will be based on sympathy. 
Dailey, in the title role, carries 
most of the picture alone as a 
smalltown lad who becomes a hero 
when he is first to enlist after 
Pearl Harbor. Immediately after 
his basic training, though, he is 
shipped back to a newly-opened 
air base in the same hometown 
and the population turns against 
him as a phony when he is held 
there for over two years as a 
gunnery instructor, while all the 
other boys go overseas to win all 
the medals. Dailey’s easy-going 
personality is a natural for the 
part and, under Ford's slick direc- 
tion, he milks it dry. Guy gets a 
chance to sing a couple of standard 
oldies but the song-and-dance 
stuff is incidental to the plot. 
Script was based on an original 
tale by Sy Gomberg, and Sale and 
Miss Loos have embellished it with 
all the trimmings. After carrying 
his fight to get overseas all the 
way from his second looey up to 
the C.O. of the base, Dailey is 
finally tagged as a_ last-minute 
replacement for an ailing B-17 
gunner. When the plane is lost 
in a fog over England and the crew 
is ordered to bail out, Dailey is 
asleep and doesn’t hit his chute 
until the bomber is over France. 


He lands behind the enemy lines 
and. within 48 hours, joins a band 
ot Maquis, gets the first film from 
them of the German V-2 launch- 
Ing sites, is flown to London and 
then Washington and returns to 
his hometown. Since his story is 
s0 fantastic, the townspeople of 
course don't believe he was even 
overseas, until the Army finally 
comes through and acclaims him 
a hero, 


Dailey gets fine support from 
the rest of the cast. Corinne Cal- 
vet adds to the fun as the SeX) 
leader of the Maquis and Colleen 

ownsend is pretty and appealing 
*s his hometown girlfriend. Wil- 
liam Demarest is sock as Dailey’s 
Sather who can’t forget his World 

ar I exploits and James Lydon 
turns in a neat bit as Miss Town- 
aore kid brother who beats 
peed into the combat zones. 
~ ovd Corrigan does his usual 
ne job as the town mayor 
me. Evelyn Varden contributes to 

e humor as Dailey’s mother. 


ante? Kohimar has limned the 
m with top production trappings. 
«<0 Tover’s camera supervision is 
excellent, with Fred Sersen adding 
on k0od special effects. Score by 
ine rs Mockridge remains suitably 
edit he background throughout. and 
: tor James B. Clark has kept the 
wining time down to a tight 82 
minutes, Stal. 


_—_—— 


Rowley Heads Dallas Variety 
Dall: 
Jobn H. Rowley. of Robb. A 
owley Theatres, elected Chief 
7 ett Variety Club Tent No 
, ‘ er new officers in- 
a F. W. Allen, first assistant: 
hes: Dolsen, second assistant: and 
yer J. Rachofsky, Dough Guy. 


play. James R. Webb, 


Charles O'Neal; based on story by Ernest 


Haycox; camera (Technicolor), } 

a editor. Pt "Richarde. 
own Dec. » “49. i 

7 eee 49. Running time, 

Morgan Lane Errol Flynn 


Maria Singleton 

Poppa Schultz S. Z. 
Rodney : 
Tex Coyne 

Slim Reeves 


Alexis Smith 
“Cuddles” Sakall 
Douglas Kennedy 

ames Brown 

lan MacDonald 


MacKenzie Charles trwi 
rwin 

Tecumseh Burke .-Paul E. Burns 
Jovk Tudor Owen 
George Forsythe Lester Matthews 
Pedro Nacho Galindo 
Jake Overby Lane Chandler 
Charlie Penrose Monte Biue 
Baker Billy Vincent 
Curlew Bennett Warren Jackson 
Errol Flynn, who has quite a 


sizeable list of westerns to his rec- 
ord, takes to the saddle again in 
“Montana.” While not as big no: 
brawling as its sheep-versus-cattle 
plotting would indicate, it has 
been dressed up in Technicolor 
and will attract average boxoffice 
reception in most situations. 

' Sharing star credit with Flynn 
is “lexis Smith, both his love in- 
terest and opponent in the ama- 
tory and action play that takes 
place in the seript. They team 
nicely in both phases and look 
good in color. Small-fry customers 
will wish that director Ray En- 
right had injected more action se- 


quences and fewer clinches, but 
others will find it all a relaxing 
enough 77 minutes of outdoor 


dramaties 

Fivnn is a sheepman who tries 
to run a flock into Montana cattle 
country controlled by Miss Smith 
and Douglas Kennedy. When a 
herder is killed, Flynn resorts to 
disguise to figure the lay of the 
land, makes friends with the cat- 
tle people found out, takes a 
solid beating Climax, however 
has him winning when he diverts 
a cattle stampede planned at 
eliminating his flock, runs the 
ba-ba’s through the town and is 
wounded by Miss Smith to set up 
the finale embrace that has them 
deciding cattle and sheep people 
can live together. 

S. Z. Sakall figures in the story 


is 


as a peddiler, garnering some 
chuckles. Kennedy is a forthright 
heavy. as is lan MacDonald 
Charles Irwin tosses around a 


Scotch burr as a friend of Flynn's, 
and Paul E. Burns spots a nice 
bit as a desert wanderer who takes 
up the cudgels for the sheepman 


The William Jacobs production 
makes good use of the outdoor 
settings and the color displayed 


Karl Freund's very expert lens- 
Flvnn and Miss Smith join 
in singing “I Reckon I'm Falling 
in Love” as part of a whirlwind 
romance. Also spotted is vocaling 
of “Cielito Lindo” by Nacho Gal- 
indo. James R. Webb, Borden 
Chase and Charles O'Neal did the 
okay scripting from a story by 
Ernest Haycox Frederick Rich- 
arcs’ editing has kept the footage 
tight. Brog. 


by 
ing 


Seuth Sea Sinner 
(SONGS) 


Universal release of Michel Kraike pre 
duction. Stars Shelley Winters. MacDon 
ald Carey. Helena Carter: features Luther 
Adlex. Frank Lovejoy Liberace th 
rected by Bruce Ht) qverstone. Sereer 
plav. Joel Malone. Os or Brodney. frem 
story by Ladislas Fodder. Laslo Vadnay 
camera. Maury Gertsman: editor, Ted 4 
Kent. Tradeshown in WN. Y.. Dee. 2%. “4% 
Running time. 88 MINS. 


“Jake” Davis MacDonald Carev 
Coral Shellew Winters 
Marevret Landis Iielena (Carter 
Cognac Luther Adler 
Doe Frank Low © hey 
Gravson Art Smith 


john Ridcels 


Williams Jomee Flavin 


Andrews 


cav Williams Molly Lamont 
en Silan Chen 
Bartender lienry Kuth» 
Captain Fred Nurners 
Lieutenant Phul Navi 
Maestro Labora 


Including some spicy dialog and 
a very patent attempt fo preve 
that sin does not pay. “South Sea 
Sinner” is good melodrama. It 
presents Shelley Winters as 4 
vivid watertront cafe singer-dancer 
but the torrid moments have been 
carefully adulterated by the MPA 
codemakers. With enough sex 
ballvhoo to help the ambitious 
exhibitor. it,@howld do generally 
nice busi .. 

Miss niers gives a perform- 
ance reminiscent of Mae West in 
gestures and speech. The role of 
Coral. the cabaret entertaine: 
apparently was intended to be a 
glorified Sadie Thompson. In a 
South Seas island environment 
she generally is decked out tn that 
sort of fash garb and at times has 
the seme sort of ambling walk 
Character calls for exposure of 
copsiderable epidermis. 

Piet is one of those overly in- 
volved things which thrusts 4 
world wanderer on a little-visited 
isle quaintly called Oraca, along 
with a medico who has saved his 
life via shipboard operation. Ther. 
the pair run into Miss Winters 
with explosive resulis. Tossed into 
the action is Luther Adler, an oily 
operator of the waterfront cafe. 


Miniature Reviews 


“When Willie Comes March- 
ing Home” (20th). Dan Dailey 
starred in John Ford's first 
comedy; socko b.o. 

“Montana” (‘Song-Color) 
‘WB). Errol Fiynn, Alexis 
Smith in cattlemen versus 
sheepherder western. Average 
b.o. prospects. 

“South Sea Sinner” (U). 
Shelley Winters, MacDonald 
Carey, Luther Adler in South 
s meter: nice boxoffice. 

“The Great Rupert” (EL). 
Highly diverting fantasy star- 
ring Jimmy Durante; solid for 
family trade. 

“Guilty of Treason” (EL). 
Anti-Communist pic about 
Cardinal Mindszenty trial; du- 
bious b.o. appeal. 

“Never Fear” (EL). Story 
of a girl's fight against polio, 
with semi-documentary han- 
dling: good dualer. 

“Western Renegades” 
Mono). Robust Johnny Mack 
Brown oater. 








and a pair of scheming rubber 
plantation bosses who have tried 
to wreck the life of the wanderer, 


plaved by MacDonald Carey. 
Between Carey and the medico 
‘(Frank Lovejoy), it’s touch and 


go as to whether they will bring 
Adier to justice. There is a cock- 
eved romance between Carey and 
Miss Winters, with the former (in 
deference to the MPA code, obvi- 
ously!, deciding to return to his 
fiancee Helena Carter. 


Bruce Humberstone has directed 
remarkably well, considering the 
script 

Miss Winters does four songs, 
prectically all oldies, with the 
standard “It Had To Be You,” by 
Gus Kahn and Isham Jones, still 
commanding attention. Unfortu- 
nately. she has not matured as an 
actress. Cafey is well cast as a 
guv trving to exonerate himself 


of trumped-up smuggling charges, 
while Lovejoy performs eéffective- 


lv as the doctor. 
Outstanding performance is by 
Adler, in an unsympathetic role 


that he handles neatly. Miss Carter 
is okay as the society gal. Liberace, 
voung piano virtuoso, does well 
as Miss Winters’ pianist and is 
superb in a classical number. 
Michel Kraike has given the film 
excellent production values while 
Maury Gertsman has done well 
with his camera although prone 
to overdo the closeups. Wear. 


The Great Rupert 
(SONGS) 


Focle Lion release of George Pal pro 
duction Stars Jimmy Durante Directed 
by Irvene Piehel. Screenplay. Laszlo Vad 
nes: additional dialog. James O'Hanion, 
Harty Crane: based on story by Ted 
Allen: song. Fred Spielman, Buddy Kave: 
camera. Lienel Landon; editor. Duke Gold 


stone Tradeshown N. Y., Dec. “49. 
Running time. 86 MINS. 

My Aime ndeala Jimmy Durante 
Rosalinda Terry Moore 
Peter Dinevle Tom Drake 
Mr. Diegte Frank Orth 
om BD... cceseces Sarah Haden 
Mirs. Amendola ..... Queenie Smith 
Phil Davis Chick Chandler 
lowe Mahoney Jimmy Conlin 
Meullicon Hugh Sanders 
Mr. Haegerty Donald T. Becddoe 
VWelimeri Candy Candido 
Volweman Claney Cooper 
PRI Men Harold Goodwin 
Tax Investigator Frank Cady 


-_———_- 


Jimmy Durante lifts this light- 


weight comedy into solid enter- 
tainment tare. Preduced on 

tight budget. this pie has that 
tvpe of broad, belly-laughing ap- 


peal which is likely to generate a 
boxoffice windfall via  werd-of- 
mouth. “The Great Rupert” aims 
at the family trade and hits the 
iarget right on the Schnoz. 

Mepping out of those suppoit- 
jing retes to which he had been 
relegated on the Metre tot. Dur- 
ante carries this pic virtually 
single-handedly. Turned loose in 
a fantasy which offers plenty of 
iavorable situctions, the Schnoz's 
familiar but always fresh delivery 
touches off a laugh reaction that 
sustains this pic through its long 
running time. Secripter Laszlo 
Vadnay rates top credit for sup- 
plying tailor-made material, while 
director Irving Pichel adroitly 
steers the whimsy at a rollicking 
pace. 


Pic's title refers to an educated 
squirrel ‘stuffed but ingeniously 
animated) which lives in the rool 
of Durante’s hovel. The varn 


hinges on the squirrel’s showering 
of the Dwrante household with a 
weekly $1.500 bankroll which a 
miserly neiebbor regularly stashes 
in the /weedwork. Unaware of 
the anime!?s existence, Durante’s 
family. # brokendown acrobatic 
trio, believes it is on the receiving 
end of a divine miracle. 
Complications set in when rev- 
enue agents and the FBI start 
questioning Durante on the source 
of his immense intome, threaten- 
ing him with arrest as a racketrer. 
Durante fails to deliver the mir- 
acte for the cops but is saved 
from the clink by an epportune 
fire which somehow clears up the 


| while Sara 


| situation. 
‘but his brand of comedy doesn’t 
require too close an examination 

erry Moore, as Durante’s 
‘daughter. and Tom Drake, as the 
_neighbor’s son, chip in pleasant 


performances as a romantic team. | 


Frank Orth, as the miser, regis- 
ters as an expert foil to Durante, 
Haden and Queenie 
Smith, ‘as their respective wives, 
are competent. Chick Chandler, 
as a slick agent from the big city 
who promises to put Miss Moore’s 
name in lights, also does well. 
Durante cavorts through a 
couple of okay songs in his ener- 


| getic style. while Jimmy Conlin, 


as the squirrel’s trainer, delivers 
one number designed for juve au- 
diences, The squirrel’s dancing 
routines will also have solid im- 
pact on the kids. 

Pie is slightly 


marred by un- 


even camera work and choppy 

editing, but not enough to spoil 

it as highly diverting fare. 
Herm. 


Guilty of Treason 


Eagle Lion release of Jack Wrather- 
Robert Golden production. Stars Charles 
Bickford. Paul Kelly, Bonita Granville, 
Richard Derr. Directed by Felix Feist. 
Screenplay Emmet Lavery: based on 
book. “As We See Russia,” by members 
of Overseas Press Club; camera, Jack Rus- 
sell: editor, Walter Thompsor; score, Emil 
Newman. Tradeshown N. Y., Dec. 27, °49. 


Running time. 86 MINS. 

Cardinal Mindszenty Charles Bickford 
fom Kelly Paul Kelly 
Stephanie Varna Bonita Granville 
Col. Melnikov Richard Derr 
Timat Barry Kroeser 
iother Minedszenty Elizabeth Risdon 
Commissar Belov Roland Winters 
Sandor Deste John Banner 
leno Alfred Linder 


Latest entry in the cycle of anti- 
Communist films, “Guilty of Trea- 
son’ makes an earnest attempt to 
dig beneath the suspicicus circum- 
stances surrounding the trial and 
conviction of Cardinal Mindszenty 
in Hungary almost one year ago 
Based on a chapter of the Over- 
seas Press Club reportorial com- 
pilation. “As We See Russia,” this 
pic mixes equal parts of fact and 
speculation into a plausible recon- 
struction of the affair. Spotty b.o. 

Moderately strong marquee 
names will help at the boxoffice as 
will tieups with church groups who 
can be expected to give full en- 
dorsement to the pic’s theme and 
treatment. But whether this film 
can fully overcome the apathy 
meeting previous anti-Commie cin- 
ema thrusts is dubious. “Guilty of 
Treason.” like the other political 
pix, fails to fuse its propaganda 
line with a believable varn with 
helievable people. The facts in 
this film may be entirely correct 
but they are unfolded like a tract 
instead of a drama. As a result 
entertainment values are short 

The historical and fictitious char- 
acters are partly drawn along a 
black-and-white scale of virtue and 
villainy. The dialog, moreover. is 


loaded with cliche slogans which 
define. but hardly dramatize the 


positions of the opposing camps. 
Emmet Lavery’'s screenplay is gen- 
erally marked by a tendency to 
bank on the audience’s sympathies 
and prejudices to fill in the lapses 
of the pic's episodic structure. 
While the pic is chiefly focussed 
on the Cardinal Mindszenty case, 
a parallel yarn concerns a _ ro- 
between a Hungarian girl 


mance 
patriot and aé Russian colonel. 
Mindszenty, played by Charles 


Bickford as an heroic figure, is de- 
picted from his early conflict with 
the Hlungarian Commie regime to 
his ultimate imprisonment as an 


“enemy of the state.” Following 
straightforward newspaper ac- 
counts of the trial. Mindszenty’s 


confession is accounted for by the 
prosecution's use of torture, hyp- 
nosis aml drugs. The film stops 
short. however, of showing the 
Cardinal as the haunted and tragic 
figure of his final newspaper photo- 
graphs. 

The romantic threads are me- 
chanically sewn into the pies 
fabric. Bonita Granville, as the 
Hungarian girl, undergoes a sud- 
den conversion to democracy after 
a couple of brief comments by an 
American foreign correspondent, 


Paul Kelly. At the windup, she 
dies under the Red's torture in- 
struments rather than confess to 


uncommitted crimes. The Russian 
officer. played by Richard Derr, is 
depicted as a wavering adherent 
of Stalin who is finally liquidated. 
Kelly moves through the film as 
an observer, binding together the 


Mindszenty case and the love af- 
fair 
As the heavies, the Communist 


chieftains of Russia and their 
Hungarian puppets are projected 
as brutal and unscrupulous mon- 
sters. Their techniques of grilling 
witnesses and extracting “confes- 
sions” are vividly portrayed in sev- 
eral sequences. But the pic still 
fails to extract the dramatic men- 
ace out of the Commies such as 
the Nazis provided for the erst- 
while anti-Hitler pix cycle. 
Performances are generally 
good, with Bickford scoring strong- 
lv as the Cardinal. Miss Granville 
and Richard Derr are okay as the' 


It’s not fully explained | romantic leads, while Kelly makes 


a believable 
| beth Risdon’s role as the Cardinal's 
mother is a stock sentimental! bit, 
'while Roland Winters, as the Rus- 
sian commissar, Er as a suave 
but ruthless political operator. 

Production trappings are solid 
with backgrounds and atmospheric 
details lending authenticity to the 
Hungarian locale. Camera mon- 
tages in the torture scenes are 
standout, while a_ stirring score 
buttresses the film’s ee, 

erm. 





Never Fear 
(SONGS) 


Eagle Lion release of Filmakers (Iida 
Lupino) production, directed by Miss Lu- 
pine. Stars Sally Forrest, Keefe Bras- 
selle. Hugh O'Brian: features Eve Miller, 
Lawrence Dobkin, Rita Lupino, Herbert 
Butterfield. Screenplay by Miss Lupine 
and Collier Young; camera, Archie Stout: 
editors, Wm. H. Ziegler, Harvey Manger; 
music. Leith Stevens; songs, John Franco, 
William Earley. Tradeshown N. Y., Dee. 
29. “49. Running time, 82 MINS. 

Curol Williams Sally Forrest 
Guy Richards Keete Brasselle 
Len Randall Huch O’Bri: n 
Phyllis Townsend Eve Miller 


Dr. Middleton Larry Dobkin 
Josie Rita Lupine 
Walter Williams Herbert Butterfield 
Red Dawson Kevin O'’Morrison 
Dr. Tavior . Stanley Waxman 
Mr. Brownlee derry Housner 
Carlos John Franco 


4 romance which involves a 
girls struggle with infantile 
paralysis, “Never Fear” stacks up 
as an appealing story with good 


semi-documentary handling of the 
disease theme. With proper sell- 
ing,. the subject matter can be 
turne’ joan audience draw. Al- 
though the lack of marquee names 
limiting. it should be a strong 
supporting feature on double bills. 
And it should fit into the incipient 
cycle of medico pix along with 
Stanley Kramer's “The Men” 
‘paraplegics’ and “The Killer That 
Stalked New York” (typhoid). 

The sensitively told yarn con- 
cerns a young dance team, played 
by Keefe Brasselle and Sally For- 
rest. which apparently is about to 
crack the big time when the femme 
partner is siricken by polio. Her 
dreams shattered, she just wants 
to be left alone, pitying herself 
as an unfortunate cripple. But the 
doctors, nurses and other patients, 
as well as her hoofer-sweetheart, 
make her realize that life is still 
ahead of her. She fights to learn 
to walk—but suffers an emotional 
collapse when her partner takes on 
a new terper. Finally, however, 
she accepts reality and there's the 
happy reunion as she leaves the 
hospital under her own power. 

As written by Ida Lupino and 
husband Collier Young, the screen- 
sound 


is 


play is psychologically in 
dealing with the emotional ups- 
and-downs of the polio victim. 


And it’s equally convincing as a 
documentary of treatment, with 
effective shots of physical therapy, 
muscle-training gadgets, etc., while 
one sequence — in which the 
patients square-dance in their 
wheelchairs—packs a wallop. 

Miss Forrest is a talented and 
versatile thesper, with a piquant 
face, and dances well with Bras- 
selle in a novel.routine using fene- 
ing foils. Brasselle makes an 
earnest fiance and also handles 
one tune adequately. A _ second 
song is integrated into the square 
dance scene. Hugh O'Brian is casi 
as another patient whose courage 
helps the gal straighten out her 
emotions and her physical prob- 
lems, and the other players lend 
strong support. 

Miss Lupino’s direction ther 
first such assignment) is certain 
and the production as a whole, al- 
though inexpensively brought in, 
registers with punch. It can, how- 
ever, stand a bit of trimming. 

Bril. 


Western Renegades 


Monogram release of Eddie Davis pre- 
duction. Stars Johnny Mack Brown: fea- 
tures Max Terhune. Directed by Wallace 
Fox. Oricinal sereenplay. Adele Buffing- 
ton: camera. Harry Neumann: editer, 
johnny Fuller: music, Edward J. Key. At 
New York theatre. N  Y.. week of Dec. 27 


"49. Running time. 59 MINS. 
Johnny Johnny Mack Brown 
Alibi Max Terhune 


4ce Gordon Ritevy Hill 


fudy Gordon Jane Adams 
Dusiy Steve Clark 
Paul Gordon Marshall Bradreord 
Laren Hugh Presser 
Frank Vershall Reed 
Annie Constance Werth 
Bill James H. Harrison 
Carl Terry Frost 
Curly William H. Ruhl 
Gus Myron Healey 
Jenkins Milburn WVorante 
Blacksmith John Merton 
Cook Dee Cooper 
lones Chuck Roberson 
Bob Bil Petter 

Although fashioned from time- 
honored ingredients, ‘Western 


Renegades" manages to whip up a 
modicum of excitement for pa- 
trons of the action houses. Aided 
by Johnny Mack Brown's breezy 
riding and adroit six-shootin’. this 
oater also looms as satisfactory 
material for the juvenile trade. 
Adele Buffington’s script out- 
lines the attempt Of outlaw Hugh 
Prosser to take over the frontier 


‘Continued on page 65) 
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‘helping that house into nice | ¢ H0 being, racked up by many major 
; |money. “Battleground” at Loew's ver: Ho reat VU. s and terrific upswing re- 
Trade here was helped = ‘the . ) | started with terrific rush while | Den ° pe Denver. | pe around town. coding city 
long weekend by standard $1.25 Buff Brisk: ‘Town, Hope | both “Inspector General” at the | “Prince of Foxes” opened by wide margin and set to shatter 
scale after 5 p.m. as tap for New ? ? |Missouri and “Holiday Affair” at Ch ome dav at. the Denver, the RKO-Boston record is “The 
Year's Eve, with holiday prices ‘Outlaw, Kaye All Stout St. Louis loom big on basis of ini- is eat TF a break. | Outlaw,” hypoed by p.a. of Jane 
+ sggealeneateeryecstennetiennnt ane pufiaid = "Petienstes wer _t.ast Week |ing many records at these 7. "ne hefty grossers are “Prince 
(2) suias. aoe, (eRe) 4 fed ai Riatiw Duursaay after ssers 
~— bills stress light entertain- New strong product in current Ambassador (F&M) (3,000: 50-75) res oe a the three. of Foxes” at Astor, “Great Lover” 
ment, such as “On the Town,” ssion is spelling socko biz at most —“Great Lover” (Par) and “Dan- ; > “Adam's Rib” and “Great at Paramount and Fenway and 
which started well at Loew's State 5®5S!0P 'S Spe a he T » |gerous Profession” (RKO) (m.o.). pom y a Denier and Mesadun “The Heiress” at Met. Remainder n 
and Egyptian, and “Inspector Gen- firstruns currently. “On the Town, Doing about as well as first two over A - A. ky ewe; of town shapes solid with “Am- : 
eral,” launched in time for lush “Great Lover,” “Inspector Gen- weeks at the St. Louis. Last respective y. Ayo Christmas | bush” held over three days at State 
holiday weekend trade in three eral” and “The Outlaw” all shape week, “Everybody Does it” (20th) — ¥ A. in initial holdover and Orpheum, and “Holidaay Af- 
theatres. “Holiday Affair,” rated trong, with best showing so far 27d “Miracle — (20th) pa ees — second stanza at Memorial : 
32 i , so | ’ ; a (reissue), nice ,000. S. holding nicely. 
ST oe = a Tat oe being made by “Town,” at the Buf- Fox (F&M) (5,000; 50-75)—"“Free Estimates for Last Week Eolemates for Last Week s 
pects at two RKO houses. falo, and “Lover” at the Para- For All” (U) and vaude. Last week, Aladdin (Fox) (1,400; 35-74) — Astor (Jaycox) (1,200; 50-95) 8 
“Sands of Iwo Jima” is pushing mount. “Lady Takes Sailor” (WB) and «free For All” (U) and “Master- “prince of Foxes” (20th) (2d wk). ii 
to rousing total at Carthay Circle Estimates for Last Week | vaude, solid $20,000. minds” (Mono), day-date with Ta- still nice after big $24,000 opener. t 
on advanced-price run. “Great - : > , Loew’s (Loew) (3,172; 50-75)— | bor. Fair $2,500. Last week, was Boston (RKO) (3,200; 74-$1.10)— A 
Lover” and “12 O’Clock High” con-_ ,, Buffalo (Loew s) oe by off “Battleground” (M-G). Teed off im on moveover. “The Outlaw” (RKO) plus p.a. of } 
tinue big on second sessions. Mil- (On the Bown oa “A h” smash fashion. Last week, “Am- | Broadway (Wolfberg) (1,500; 35- Jane Russell with stageshow. Big- 
lion DoVar relighted its stage for (10, Pang “Golden Bye” (Mono) bush” (M-G) and “Prison Warden” | 74) “adam's Rib” (M-G) (2d wk). gest thing in town for years. t! 
a holiday bill headed by King Cole ‘M-G) and “Golden Eye’ ( ’ (Col), big $19,000. as Expected to hit $8,000 and will Opened to tremendous crowds with b 
Trio and “Alias the Champ.” big $17,000. Missouri (F&M) (3,500; 50-75)— hold again. Last week, big $9,000. | gigantic session looming. Last 
Estimates for Last Week Paramount (Par) (3,000; 40-70)— “Inspector General” (WB) and h (Cockrill) (1.750: 35-70) | week, “Undertow” (U) and “Arctic 
:s s “Great Lover” (Par). Great tee-off “Sky Line” (SG). Danny Kaye Den am (Cockr ee "(3d wk), Fury” (RKO), thin $13,000 z 
Beverly Hills, Downtown, Hawaii, curs terrific week for Bob Hope’s comedy got under way in solid ,—‘Great Lover Par) (2 qe. "Fenway (NET) (1373; 40-85)— - 
Holiywood, Music Halls, (Prin-Cor) jew comedy. Last week, “Lady manner. Last week, “Bride For | Bob Hope comedy omnaerw x 0 “Guest Loves” (Path and “Radar z 
(834, 902, 1,106, 512; 95-$1)—"Big Takes Sailor” (WB) and “Panther saje” (RKO) and “Master Mind” equal or beat big $14,000 taken Secret. Service” (indie). Tasty s 
heat. (UA\. and “Red Desert” jcjand” (WB), nice $14,900 ‘Mono’. $14,000. in Christmas week. total ingen. Last week, “Red a 
(indie) (2d wk). Last week, okay Center (Par) (2,100; 40-70)\—“In-| St. Louis (F&M) (4,000; 50-75)\— | Denver (Fox) (2,525; 35-74) —) River” (UA) and “Pitfall” (UA), a 
$26,000. spector General” (WB). Folks going | “Holiday Affair” (RKO) and “‘Ad- “Prince of Foxes” — (20th) and slow $5,000. 
Chinese, Los Angeles, Loyola, for Danny Kaye's latest comedy. venture Gallant Bess” (EL). | “Holiday in Havana” (Col), also ~ wemorial (RKO) (3,500; 40-85)— L 
Uptown, Wilshire (FWC) (2,048; Last week, “Prince of Foxes” (20th), Started out fairly well. Last week, Esquire, Rialto, Webber. Likely | «tojiday Affair” (RKO) (2d wk). 
2,097; 1,248; 1,719; 2,296; 60-$1\— cmash $16,500. “Great Lover” (Par) and “Danger- | will hit smash $24,000. Last week, Holding up nicely after okay oss 
“12 O'Clock High” (20th) (2d wk). Lafayette (Basil) (3,000; 40-70)— ‘ous Profession” (RKO) (2d wk), “Thieves’ Highway (20th) and | ¢1¢ 900 opening round. 
Into second frame Jan. 1 after rel} to Judge” (Col). Doing fairly | sock $13,500. “Zamba” (EL), thin $6,000. Metropolitan (NET) (4,367: 
bright $95,000 on first week. well. Last week. “Reckless -Mo- Esquire (Fox) (742; 35-74)— 40-85)—“The Heiress” (Par) and 
Downtown, Hollywood, Wiltern ment” (Col) and “Holiday Havana” ‘OUTLAW ’ ‘LOVER ? RIB’ “Prince of Foxes” (20th) and “Change of Heart” (Indie) (2d wk). 
(WB) (1,757; 2,756; 2,344; = (Col) (9 days), mild $8,000 in 9 days. ’ ’ a 2 a ua, Still in cnt SS 29,000 
“Inspector General” (WB). Opene . . enver, ialto, é or over likely o st. 
Dee. 30 for lush holiday weekend 79°42 ‘Gutiaw’ (RRO? and! LOUD OMAHA ENTRIES reach ‘bis $5500. Last week, | “Orpheum (Loew? (3,000; 40-85: 
trade. Last week, “Hasty Heart” «As ctic Fury” (U). Jane Russell’s “Thieves’ Highway” (20th) and' “Ambush” (M-G) and “Challenge 


(WB) (2d wk-8 days), neat $36,000. 
Loew’s State, Egyptian (UA) (2.- 


appeal helping this to big start. 
Last week, “Holiday Affair” (RKO) 





| Omaha. 
A Christmas week free from 


“Zamba” (EL), drab $1,000. 
Orpheum (RKO) (2,600; 35-74)— 


Lassie” (M-G). Stout $22,000 in 
10 days after topping town in first 





' - 80-1)" ae “Mas iders” ) snow, and with moderate tempera- = «-;7,); Affair” (RKO) and 7 days. 
(M-G). Teed off well on Thursday $12,500. 8) uo SMO” SR© tives is helping biz generally both “ijeviiy Henchmen” (CoD. Very _ Paramount (NET) (1,700; 40-85 
(29). Last week, “Battleground” =: downtown and in the neighbor- j,ijq $12,000 in 10 days. “Great Lover” (Par) and “Radar 
(M-G) (4th wk-6 days), fine $27,500 . hoods here this week. Practically Paramount (Fox) (2,200; 35-74) Secret Service” (Indie). Gigantic 
ne ‘ 2 - ‘ 9¢ 9 all houses saved their ace product _ «Grant Takes Richmond” (Col) gross looming for Hope pic. “Red 
pee test GeO G. for mid-holiday week openings 4nq “Blondie’s Hero” (Col). Fair River” (UA) and “Pitfall” (UA), 
B12; 2.890, 50-1) — Holiday Af- li aw, owl and all spots gave midnight shows | ¢7 999 Last week. “Reckless Mo- thin $10,000. 
fair’ (RKO) and “Blondie’s Hero However, this is the first year that Ment” (Col) and “Project X” (FC) State (Loew) (3,500; 40-85)\— 
oe y yang ag AY Ah ° there were no stageshows on New poor $3,000 "| “Ambush” (M-G) = — 
ee ae Year’s eve, deciding to forgoe » (Fox) (878: 35-74) — to Lassie” (M-G). Holding over 
— and ene, Sehest” (Cel) © Pa Off i Prov them because of the difficulty in ——— Be ny, and for three days to wind up at nice 
days), fast $32,000. * getting suitable acts. Brandeis “Holiday in Havana” (Col), also $18,000 or better. 
Los Angeles, Hollywood Para- held “Holiday Affair’ over four 
mounts (F&M) (3,398; 1,451; 50-$1) 


~—“Great Lover” (Par) and “Golden 
Stallion” (Rep) (L. A. only) (2d wk). 
Still big in second session opening 
Thursday (29) after socko $34,000 
first week. 


Providence. 
Several weeks of heavy advance 
prepping given “The Outlaw” at 
RKO Albee appears to be paying 
off. Other holiday sendoffs were 
given State’s “On the Town” and 


days for fine total. “Great Lover,” 
“The Outlaw” and “Adam's Rib” 
shape top newcomers 
Estimates for Last Week 
Paramount (Tristates) (2,800; 16- 


65\—“‘Dancing in Dark” 


(20th). | 


Denver, Esquire, Webber. Big $4,- 
500. Last week, played reissues. 
Tabor (Fox) (1,967; 35-74) — 
“free For All” (U) and “Master- 
minds” (Mono), also Aladdin. Fair 
$4,000. Last week, on reissues. 


‘Iwo Jima’ Headed For 
Top K.C. Coin; ‘Ambush’ 


. ; ; ‘ | “Prince of Foxes” (20th) and 
ao te ti the eh arene caseying over with “Great | (31) and runs through week. Last “Holiday in Havana” (Col), also 146, Affair Fair | 26 
“Bagdad” (U) and “Hollywood Va- | ~’*"’ 'week, “Holiday Inn” (Par) and Denver, Esquire, Rialto. Big. ; Kansas City. 
rieties” (Indie) (2d wk). Off on Estimates for Last Week Lady Eve” (Par) (reissues), fair $5900. ‘Last week, ‘Thieves’ High- Film lineup heading into 
second session Saturday (31) after Albee (RKO) (2,200; 44-65)— $10,000. . _ way” (20th) and “Zamba” (EL), 1950 is strong and biz is reflecting 
solid $33,000 first frame. “The Outlaw” (RKO) and “Threat” Orpheum (Tristates) (3,000; 16- dim $1,000. it. “Sands of Iwo Jima” in the 


United Artists, Four Star (UA) 
(2,100; 900: 60-$1)— “My Foolish 
Heart” (RKO) (2d wk). Started sec- 
ond frame Sunday (1) after great 
$25,000 initial stanza. 

Orpheum (D’town) (2,210; 50-95) 
~—‘‘Mary Ryan, Detective” (Col) (2d 
run’ with vaude headed by Weaver 


Bros., Elviry, Arthur Lee Simp- | 


kins. Opened holiday bill Wednes- 
day (28). Last week, “Kid From 
Cleveland” (Rep) (2d run) with 
Lassie, “Sandy Dreams” TV revue 
on stage, oke $15,600. 

Carthay Circle (FWC) (1.518: 85- 


(RKO). Last week “Holiday Af- 
fair” (RKO) and “Riders of Range” 
(RKO), big $17,000. 

Fay’s (Fay) (1,400; 44-65)—“Once 
More, My Darling” 
on stage. Last week, 
and Indians” (Rep) and vaude, a 
bit disappointing $6,500. 

Majestic (Fay) 
“Prince of Foxes” (20th). Last 
week, “Leave Them Laughing” 
(WB), nice $16,000. 

Metropolitan (Snider) 
44-65'\—""The Heiress” (20th) (2d 


(U) and vaude | $9. 
“Cowboys 


(2,200; 44-65)— 


(3,100; 


65\—“‘Great Lover” (Par). Teed off 


New Year’s eve (31) in smash style. | 


| Last week, “Fighting Man Plains” 
' (20th) and “Bomba” (Mono), fair 


800. 
Brandeis (RKO) (1,500; 16-65)— 
“The Outlaw” ‘RKO). 


‘with midnight show Dec. 31. Last 


in 11 days. 

State (Goldberg) (865: 
“Adam’s Rib” (M-G). Also opened 
New Year's eve, with big returns. 


Started | 
house house off to happy New Year | 


week, “Holiday Affair” (RKO) and | 
“Riders In Sky” (Col), good $9,000 


16-65) — 





Rib Showing Up — 
Biggest in Port. 


Portland, Ore. 
“Adam's Rib” at United Artists, 
“Lady Takes a Sailor” at Broad- 
way, and “Prince of Foxes” at 


Tower - Uptown- Fairway combo 
shapes big on basis of tee-off. “On 
the Town” at Midland also looks 
smash. “Prince of Foxes,” held 
over at Orpheum, still is nice. 
Weather, too, is helpfui, with mild 
temperatures leading up to week- 
end. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Kimo (Dickinson) (550; 50-75) 
“Fallen Idol” (SRO). Opened 
Saturday (31). Last week, “Fan- 
tasia” (RKO), back again here at 
okay $2,000: 





“ ney “ne wk). First week was fairly smooth Last week, “Blue Lagoon” (U) and Orpheum and Oriental shape as idjand (Loew’s) (3.500; 45-65) — 
ett gg 4 hy $16,000. “Movie Crazy” (MPSC), nice $5,- best bets of new pictures, all now “ambush” (M-G) and “Down 
launched (29) after Runyon Cancer _. State (Loew) (3,200; 44-65)—“On 000. : pans ae. ‘Great Lover” Memory Lane” (EL). Closed 9-day 
Fund preem Wednesday (28). Last the Town” (M-G). Last week Omaha (Tristates) (2,100; 16-65) Keeps crowds coming into Para- week Friday (30) after moderate 
week, “Heiress” (Par) (10th wk-5 “Ambush” (M-G) and “Challenge —‘Leave Them Laughing” (WB) ™ount. trade over Christmas, mild 
days). $2,500. to Lassie” (M-G), steady $16,000. and “‘Postoffice Investigator” (Rep). Estimates for Last Week $14,000. “On the Town” (M-G) 


Fine Arts (FWC) (679; 85-$1)— 


Strand (Silverman) (2,200; 44-65) 


New show brings house into nice 


Broadway (Parker) (1.832: 50-85) 


and “Chinatown Midnight” (Col) 


“Fallen Idol” (SRO) (6th wk). — Great Lover” (Par) (2d wk). coin. Last week, “Sword in Desert” |) __«The Lady Takes a Sailor” (WB) pened Saturday (31). 
Started Thursday (29). Last week, First stanza was strong $17,000. (U), fair $9,000. and “Hellfire” (Rep). Sock $13- Missouri (RKO) (2,650; 45-65)— 
nice $3,400. " " aA Bre ~~ —_- ——_ ; _— 500 in 11 days. In ahead, “Free for “Holiday Affair” (RKO) and “Mys- 
Million Dollar (D’town) (2.093: - All” (U) and “Abandoned” (U), | terious Desperado” (RKO). Ended 
50-95)—“Aiias the Champ” (Rep) | Incy in é ly owl | $6,800. | 10-day run Friday (30) at average 
(2d run) with King Cole Trio and 3 Mayfair (Parker) (1,500; 50-85)— $12,000. “Outlaw” (RKO) and 
revue onstage. Bowed Wednesday '“Savage Splendor” (RKO) and “The Threat” (RKO) opened Satur- 
(28) for holiday run. Last week, “Indian Agent” (RKO). Solid day (31). 


subsequent-run. 





Opens Sock, ‘Siren'-Vaude Standout 


$5,000 in 8 days. Last week. “Hit 
Ice” (U) and “Hold Ghost” (U) (re- | 
issues), $5,000. 


Orpheum (Fox Midwest) (1,847; 
55-75'—“Prince of Foxes” (20th) 
(2d wk). Doing nice after $15,000 


Early-Run Rivalry Cues Cincinnati. at Psa 7 a hotsy so4gse. a = Bese: $0-98)— opener, hefty. 
iWdi Fancy li f holiday fare h apitol ( ) (2,000; 55-75)— “Prince of Foxes” ) and “Dep- Paramount (Par) (1,900; 45-65)— 
Mpls. Building Spree ane teats tant for a hefty “On the Town” (M-G). Opened uty Marshal” (SG), day-date with “Great Lover” (Par) (2d wk). Still 
Minneapolis. 1950 kickoff. Albee, with “Siren S°CK0- Last week, “Adam's Rib” Orpheum (2d wk). Last week, sock big after socko $12,000 first week. 
Competition for early runs of aAtiantis.” looms ‘prightest be- ‘M-G) (3d wk), all right $6,500. _ $8,000. Roxy (Durwood) (900; 45-65)— 
ae rar ap and suburban cause of stageshow topped by ..,Crand, (RKO) (1,400; 55-75)\— | Orpheum (H-E) (1,750; 50-85)— “Baby Makes Three” (Col) and 
ndependent 


exhibitors promises 
to bring on a theatre building 
spree. Exhibs with smaller houses 
find themselves being crowded 
into background as newer, larger 
opposition theatres get earlier 
clearance. New development is 
announcement of Bill Levy, own- 
er of Heights in suburban Colum- 
bia Heights, that he will build an- 
other new larger theatre in order 
to be eligible for earliest runs. 
Would be a 1,000-seater to cost 
200,000. Volk brothers are plan- 
ng another big deluxer in subur- 


ban Robbinsdale. And there are. 


plans for more new houses in) i 


other suburban areas. 


| Tariff tilted to $1,1 


Johnny Burke. First since late 
summer in Cincy. All pic houses 
upped New Year's Eve scale to $1 
or over. Parade of newcomers has 
“Holiday Affair.” “On the Town” 
and “Bagdad” shaping well. “Heir- 
ess” and “Red Shoes” are in sec- 
ond weeks after fatso preemis. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Albee (RKO) (3,100; 55-85)— 
“Siren of Atlantis” (UA) and eight- 
act vaude layout headed by Johnny 
Burke. Doing standout trade. 
1.25 Satur- 
Stageshow first here 
n four months. Last week, “Red 
Shoes” (EL), initial local showing 


day (31). 


“Bagdad” (U). Doing very well for 
this spot. Last week, “Challenge 
to Lassie” (M-G), fairish $6,000. 

Keith’s (City Inv.) (1.542; 55-75) 
—‘‘Heiress” (Par) (2d wk). 
tinues big. Bowed to smash $16,- 
500, aided by contest-sparked cam- 
paign. 
| sion. 


Cou- | 


Will hold third week ses-| 


“Prince of Foxes” (20th) and “Dep- 
uty Marshal” (SG), also Oriental 
(2d wk). Last terrific 
$11,500. 

Paramount (H-E) (3,400: 50-85)— 
“Great Lover” (Par) and “China-| 
town Midnight” (Col) (3d wk). Last | 
week, solid $8,500. 

United Artists (Parker) (895: 50- 


week, 


Palace (RKO) (2,600; 55-75)— | 85)—“Adam’s Rib” (M-G) (2d wk). 
“Holiday Affair” (RKO). Looks Still holding up big. Last week, 


nice. 
| (Col, favorable $10,000. 

_ Shubert (RKO) (2,100; 55-75)— 
'“Red Shoes” (EL) (m.o.) Landin 
fine total. Last week, “Crook 
Way” (UA) and “Jigsaw” (UA), 
tame $4,000, 





Last week, “Tell to Judge” huge $12,000. 





New Houston House Opened | 

Houston. 

The Granada, operated by Phil | 

Isley. Circuit opened here. 
Pullen is manager. 


_ week after $3,500 ee. 
- Fa 


“Big Fight” (Mono) (2d wk). Nice 


Tower - Uptown irway (Fox 
Midwest) (2,100; 2,043: 700; 45-65) 
—“Sands of Iwo Jima” (Rep). 
Opened in smash style Thursday 
(29). Last week “Bagdad” (U) and 
“Undertow” (U) (2d wk). $11,000, 
nice money. 





New Ozoner Advisory Unit 


Camden, N. J. 
Drive-in Theatre Service Co. 
formed here by W. W. Smith and 
V. C. Smith. It plans to act as ad- 


Cleve | Visers to prospective builders of 
ozoners. 
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Chi Socko; Iwo Jima’ Hits New First — 
Day Mark, ‘Outlaw’ Also Boff, Kaye 


Fast, Forsyte-Ryan-McDonald Tall 





Chicago. + 

Chicago's boxoffice Xmas pres- 
ent did not seem up to par, with 
flurries of rain and snow not help- 
ing matters. Also much of top) 
product had been saved for the cur- 
rent session, with whole string of 
“inners epering. With most the- 
atres hiking New Year's Eve ad- 
missions to $2 and a long week- 
end, operators are looking for top 
biz 

“Inspector General” shapes 
standout of newcomers, with Danny 
Kaye terrific at Woods. Another 
smash entry is “Sands of Iwo Jima” | 
at the Roosevelt. It hit a new open- 
ing day high Dec. 28, and may bet- | 
ter $42,000, huge for this house. 
Also sock on tee-off is “Prince of 
Foxes” at the State-Lake. 

“On the Town” looms great at- 
the Palace. Other newcomers look 
big to smash. 

Estimates for Last Week 


Chicago (B&K) (3,400; 50-98)— 
“Great Lover” (Par) with Sonny 
Tufts, Three Suns, and Harvey 


Stone onstage (2d wk). Still big 
after sturdy $60,000 opener. 

Garrich ~iB&EK! (900; 50-98)— 
“Port of New York” (EL) (2d wk). 
Last week, neat $7,000 

Grand (RKO) f 1.500: 50-98)—- 
“The Outlaw” (RKO). Opened with 
terrific biz on Friday (30). Last 
week, “Dangerous Profession” 
(RKO), $7,500. 

Oriental ‘Essaness) ‘3.400; 50-98) 
—“Forsyte Woman” ‘(M-G) with 
Peggy Ryan & Ray McDonald head- 
ing stageshow. Opened very big. 
Last week, “Without Honor” (UA) 
and vaude ‘2d wk), mild $27,000. 

Palace (RKO) (2,500; 50-98)— 
“On the Town” ‘(M-G). Landed 
great opening day total, and still 
big. Last week, “Holiday Affair” 
(RKO) (2d wk), modest $10,000. 

Rialto ‘Indie) ‘1.700; 50-98)— 
“Stormy Weather” and “Little Col- 
onel” (20th) (reissues) (2d wk). Do- 
ing better than first week's minor 
$7,000. 

Roosevelt ‘B&K) (1,500; 50-98)— 
“Sands of Iwo Jima” (Rep). Hit 
new house high opening day, Dec. 
28, and shapes smash $13,000 in 
first two days. Last week, “Pirates 
of Capri” (EL) and “Girl in Heart” 
(Mono) (2d wk), mildish $6,000. 

Selwyn ‘Shubert) (1.000; $1.20- 
$2.40)\—“‘Red Shoes” (EL) (55th 
wk). Climbing after dandy $6,500 
last week. 

State-Lake ‘B&K) (2.700; 50-98) 
—“Prince of Foxes” (20th). Teed 
off in terrific stvle Thursday (29). 
Last week, “Lady Takes Sailor” 
(WB) (2d wk), off to okay $10,000. 

Surf ‘Balabans) ‘650; 65-85)— 
“Fallen Idol” (SRO) ‘7th wk). Last 
week, trim $4,500. 

United Artists (R&K) (1.700; 50- 
98)\—"Nevadan” ‘Col) (2d wk). 
Holding about even with last week's 
bricht $10,000. 

Woods ‘Essaness) (1.073; 98)— 
“Inspector General” (WB). Got 
special preem last Tues. (27), and 
heading for giant total opening 
week. Last week, “Pinky” (6th wk), 
nice $11,000. 

World (Indie) (587: 80)—“Fame 
Is Spur” (Indie) (2d wk). Still doing 
nicely after big $6,000 last week, 
over hopes. 


oe 
Western Renegades 


hamlet of Gordontown after he’s 
killed its leading citizen. Mar- 
shall Bradford. Complicating the 
Situation somewhat is the arrival 
of Bradford's son and daughter on. 
the scene. However, the kids are 
# Cullible pair and are easily 
soothed by Constance Worth who's 
been hired to pose as the chil- 
dren’s long-missing mother. For- 
tunately, U. S. Marshal Brown 
Sees through the skullduggery 
and bags the outlaws in a spirited 
finole. 

Despite his growing corpulence, 
rown portrays the marshal with 
verve and realism, Max Terhune 








F ihn | Reviews 


Continued from page 63 





4 amusing as a slow-moving 
sheriff. Of the supporting cast 


F “ve Clark is good as a retired 
ederal marshal, Prosser is suf- 
fiviontiv crafty as the No. 1 heavy 
Vhite Bradford and Miss Worth 
#'e okay in lesser roles. Adeauate 
wee offspring are Riley Hill and 
me Adams. 
» Yallace Fox’ direction is an as- 
8°. esnecially in the action se- 
cuences. Camerawork of Harry 
eumann is good as are the film’s 
modest production values. 
Gilb. 


cated but no estimates given. 


| 


Grosses This Week 


Fiim grosses in this issue, 
because of early presstime, are 
limited to recapitulation of 
last week's business. In some 
few instances detaile of haw 
new pictures opened are indi- 











‘Iwo Jima’ Tees 


Off Wow in Det. 


et eet 
City nearly 100° holdover. 
but sturdy on week thai takes in 
New Year's eve trade. The Fox 
still is big after sock opener with 
“Prince of Foxes 


is 


Nearly as great 


is “All King’s Men” at the United 
Artis*s “Great Lover” continues 
solid at Michigan. “Sands of Iwo 
ima” teed off great on Sunday ‘i 


at the Palms 
Estimates for Last Week 


Fox ‘Fox-Mich 5.000: 70-95\— 
“Prince of Foxes 20th) (2d wk) 
Last week. smash $50.000 

Michigan ‘United Detroit)! ‘4,000: 
70-95'\—""Great Lover” (Par) and 
“Festival of Hits RKO} ‘(3d wk) 


Still strong after socko $25,000 for 
second session 


Palms UD) 2900: 70-95)— 
“Lady Takes Sailor WB) and 
“Golden Stallion” Rep). Trim 
$15,000 “Sands of Iwo Jima” 
(Rep) opened Sunday ‘1 

United Artists ‘UD’ ‘2.000; 70- 
95)——""All Kings Men” ‘Col’ and 
“Baby Makes Three” (Col) ‘2d wk) 
Last week. sock $24.000 

Madison ‘UD) ‘1.800; 70-95)— 
“Holiday Affair” (RKO) and 
“Riders of Range” ‘RKO? ‘2d wk) 
Last week, big $19.000 

Adams ‘Balaban) ‘1.700: 70-95) 
—“Adam’s Rib” ‘(M-G) ‘(2d wk) 


Last week. solid $14,000, but a bit 
below hopes 


Downtown ‘Balaban’! (2.900: 70- 
95)\—""On the Town M-G’ and 
“Black Midnight’ ‘M-G) ‘(2d wk! 


Last week, swell $15.000. 


Hope Gives Mpls. Real 
Lift; ‘Outlaw’ a Winner, 
‘Bagdad’ Shapes Sultry 


Minneapolis. 

Presence of “Great Lover” is 
sufficient in itself to get the new 
year off to an auspicious boxoffice 
start here. latest Bob Hope comedy 
getting away because come- 
dian is tops here. Other newcom- 
ers calculated to attract holiday at- 


fast 


tention include heavily exploited 
“Outlaw” ‘seen here twice previ- 
ously) at RKO-Pan,. “Lady Takes 
Sailor” at State and “Bagdad” at 
Orpheum. Surprise performer has 
been reissue combo of “Duck 
Soup”-"Animal Crackers,” which 


did such sensational biz that the 
Lyric is holding it over a second 
week. “Fallen Idol” also got off 
fast at World. It is an unusually 
strong lineup of fare for 1950. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Lyric (Per) (1.000; 50-70) — 
“Duck Soup” (Par) and “Animal 
Crackers” (Par) (reissues) (2d wk). 
Still in the chips aiter huge $8,000 
in first week 

Pix ‘Corwin) (300; 50-70) — 
“Quartet” (EL) (2d wk). Continued 
strongly. Last week. big $2,000. 

Radio City ‘Par’ (4.000; 50-70)— 
“Great Lover” (Par'!. Started in 
socko style. Last week, “Dancing 
in Dark™ (20th), mild $13,500. 

RKO-Orpheum (RKO) (2.800; 50- 
70\—"Bagdad” ‘U'. Shaping as 
torrid entry. Last week, “Holiday 
Affair” (RKO). fair $10,500. 

RKO-Pan (RKO) (1,600; 50-70)— 
“The Outlaw” (RKO). Given smart 
bally, and off to bie start. Last 
week. “Reckless Moment” (Col), 
okay $7,500 

State (Par! (2.200; 50-70)—“Lady 
Takes Sailor’ (WB). Light comedy 


is doing okay. Last week, “Chal- 
lenge to Lassie” (M-G), modest 
$8,500. 

World (Mann) (400; 50-70)-— 
“Fallen Idol” (SRO). Starting off 
at fast pace. Last week, “The 


Wench” (Indie) (2d wk!, big $2,700. 





‘Iwo Jima’ Preems Loud 
Het, ‘Lover’ Lash in 2d 


Topping the newcomers here 
this week is “Sands of Iwo Jima” 
at Paramount after colorful preem. 
“Bagdad” «irted big at Music 
Hall. Or‘ cum has “Inspector 
Generazi” ~~ solid New Year bill- 
ing. Top holdovers are “Great 
Lover” at Coliseum and “King’s 
Men” at Liberty. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Blue Mouse (Hamrick) ‘800: 59- 
84)—“Lady Takes Sailor’ (WB) 
and “Daltan Gang” (SG) (2d wk) 
Moved over from Orpheum. Last 
week, “Challenge te Lassie” ‘(M-G) 
and “Castaway” (Rep). slow $1,200. 

Coliseum (Evergreen) (1,877; 59- 


84)\—"Great Lover” (Par) and 
Trapped” ‘EL) (2d wk). Still 
great after smash $15,000 last 
week 

Fifth Avenue ‘Evergreen) (2.- 
349; 59-84)—“Prince of Foxes” 
20th) and “Bodyhold” ‘Col) (2d 
wk). Last week, terrific $17,000, 


and over hopes. 

Liberty ‘Tneatres. Inc.) (1.650: 
59-84)—“King’s Men" ‘Col) and 
“Girls’ School” (Col) (2d wk). Last 
week, sock $12,000. 

Music Hall (Hamrick) ‘2.200; 59- 
84'\—“Bagdad” (U) and “Free for 
All” (U). Started out big. Last 
week. “Holiday Affair” (RKO) and 
“Red Desert” (Indie). Thin $5,400. 

Orpheum ‘Hamrick) ‘2.600; 59- 
6+ — “inspector General’ ‘WB) 
and “Bomba” (Mono). Shapes okay 
after nice preem. Last week, “Lady 
Takes Sailor’ (WB) and “Dalton 
Gang” ‘SG), moderate $6.800. 
Palomar ‘Sterling) (1.350: 50-$1) 
Red, Hot, Blue” (Par) plus 
Stage show. including Pat Rooney, 
Sr.. and Pied Pipers. Last week, 
“Tokyo Joe” ‘Col) and “Arctic 
Fury” (RKO) plus stage show. okay 
$6.700 at 40-69c. scale. 

Paramount (Evergreen) 
59-84)—“Iwo Jima” (Rep) and 
“Belle Old Mexico” ‘Rep). Off to 
fast start. Last week, “Harum” 
(20th) and .“Steamboat Rounc 
Bend” (20th) (reissues), fair, 
$6,000. 


‘Town Philly Ace: 
General’ Also Big 


Philadetphia. 
The three-day New Year's holi- 
day, with the firstruns drawing 
crowds virtually all night on all 
three days, inflated biz here to new 
highs. A crowd of nearly 1,000,000 


was drawn into the mid-town area 
Jan. 2 by the annual Mummers’ Pa- 
rade, and helped boom biz. 

Goldman’s new Randolph con-, 
tinued pacemaker with “On the’ 
Town.” Other strong product fared 
nearly as well. “Inspector Gen- 
eral,” at Mastbaum; “The Heiress.” 
at Stanley: “Prince of Foxes,” at 
Fox, and “Great Lover,” at Gold- 
man, all got terrific play. In the 
new product class, “Malaya” was 
sock at the Aldine. 


Estimates for Last Week 


(3,039; 





Aldine (WB) (1.303: 50-99)— 
“Malaya” (M-G). Started off boffo. 
Last week, “Tension” ‘M-G), mild 


$10,000. 

Boyd (WB) (2,360; 50-99)-—~—*Holi- 
day Affair’ (RKO) (2d wk). Still 
neat after sock $18.000 last week. 


Earle (WB) (2,700; 50-99)-—* Dep- 
uty Marshal” (Indie) plus’ Ink 
Spots, Cootie Williams on stage. 
Shupes very big. Last week, “Live 
By Night” (RKO) and Dr. Neff 


“Madhouse Mystery” onstage. Slim 
$18.000. 

Fox (20th) (2.250; 50-°9)—"Prince 
of Foxes” (20th) (2d wk). Still run- 
ning strong after last week's terrif 
$38.000. 

Goldman (Goldman) (1.200; 50- 
99)—“Great Lover” (Par) (2d wk). 
Continues sturdy after sock $20.- 
000 opener. 

Karlton ‘Go'dman) (1.000: 50-99) 
—‘Adam’s Rib” (M-G) ‘7th wk). 
Holding up strongly after last 
week's big $8.500. 

Mastbaum ‘WB) (4.360: 50-99)-—— 
“Inspector General” (WB) ‘2d wk). 
Still strong after big $35,000 initia! 
stanza. 

Randolph (Goldman) (2.500, 50- 
99)—“On the Town” (M-G) (2d wk). 
Second full stanza will reach aboui 
same figure as opening round 
which was terrific $36 600. 

Staniey (WB) (2.950; 
“The Heiress” (Par) (2d wk). 
after big $30.000 for tee-off 

Stanton (WB) (1.475: 50-99)-— 
“Dengerous Profession” ‘RKO). 
Mild week looms. Last week, 
“Story Molly X” (U), modest $8 O00. 

Trans-Lux (T-=) (500; 50-99)-- 
“Fallen Idol” (EL) (7th wk). Prof- 
itine by wenera! boom after strong 
$6,500 last week. 


50-99)— 
Solid 


In OK Seattle; Bagdad’ B way Soaring Into 1950; ‘Samson’ 


To 


All-Time Par High, $131,000; ‘On Town 


Momentum of smash Christmas 
week, which saw two all-time rec- 
ords broken, is carrying over into 
the New Year, with Broadwey first- 
runs looking for aother terrific 
session in initial week of 1949 de- 
spite most theatres being holdover 
or extended-run. Usual New Year's 
holiday upbeat, boosted per usiai 
by big crowds New Year's Eve, is 
expected to be further heightened 
this year by observance of New 
Year's on Monday ‘2). Naturally 
the current stanza will not be bene- 
fited by so many big days as was 
the trade at ali spots starting Dec 
25. Broadway firstruns last week 
hit the amazing total of $909,500. 
bigger than expected. 


Majority of deluxers charged $2 
or up for New Year's Eve although 
some, such as the Roxy, got only 
$1.80 for general admission ‘their 
loges were $2.40). Music Hall 
asked $3.60 for reserved loge seats 
New Year's Eve as last year, with 
complete sellout weeks ago 

Biggest money for week ending 
Dec. 28, and likely to be again this 
session, is the Music Hall with “On 
the Town” and the Holiday Show 
on the stage. This combo reached 
a spectacular all-time high of $172.- 
000 in the third session, with botn 
Thursday (29) and Friday (30) still 
helding at absolute capacity for 
current scale. The Hall does not 
juggle its scale as do some spots 
to take advantage of the terrific 
crowds. 

Also gigantic, of course, was the 
combined total that “Samson and 
Delilah” hung up opening week at 
the Paramount and Rivoli—$196.- 
000. This was a new high for a 
Broadway run of any picture at two 
spots day-date. The Cecil B. 
DeMille opus, playing with stage- 
show headed by Russ Case band. 
soared to $131,000 at Par flagship. 
all-time high for house, with 
chances of holding near that figure 
in second week since both. Thurs- 


day and Friday of second frame 
were almost even with initial 
round. Fim cid $65,000 at Riv 


biggest at iicuse in many months. 

“Prince of Foxes” with Vic Da- 
mone topping stage bill, too, will 
not be far from opening week's 
total on second round at Roxy. It 
wound up initial stanza Thursday 
(29) with smash $159,000. way over 
expectancy. Trade on Wednesday 
(28) was new high for any Wednes- 
day at the theatre. 

“Adam's Rib” with Eddy Duchin 
band, Tony & Sally De Marco, 
Mitzi Green heading stageshow fin- 
ished first week at Capitol with 
sockeroo $112,000, greatest for this 
spot in some time. 

“Battleground” also is roaring 
ahead in its eighth Astor week 
after very big $42,000 for seventh 
round, over hopes. 

“Sands of Iwo Jima” opened ap 
in smash fashion last Friday ‘30) 
at the Mayfair with special preview 
showings. It continued in big 
money over the weekend. “Inspec- 
tor General” with Vaughn Monroe 
band and revue also was big on 
teeoff Friday at Strand. 

“All King’s Men” at Victoria 
picked up after award by N. Y. 
Film Crix, with eighth session 
pushing ahead of seventh week's 
great $19,500. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Astor (City Inv.) (1,300; 60-$1.50)- 
—‘Battleground” (M-G) (8th wk). 
Current week, opened Friday (30). 
holding near previous round. Last 
stanza soared to giant $42,000, with 
unexpected surge Wednesday (28) 
pushing over hopes; sixth was $32.,- 
000. Stays on indef. 

Bijou (City Inv.) (589; $1.20- 
$2.40'\—"‘Red Shoes” (EL) (63d wk). 
This round ends Thursday (5), and 
should be extra big with New 
Year’s Eve trade and added mati- 
nees through Jan. 2. Extra shows 
pushed 62d week to large $15,000. 
Continues. 

Capitol (Loew's) (4.820; 80-$1.50) 
—‘‘Adam's Rib” ‘(M-G) plus Eddy 
Duchin orch Tony & Sally De 
Marco, Mitzi Green heading stage- 
show (2d wk). The initial holdover 
session ending next Saturday (7), 
not taking in New Year's Eve, may 
not fall far behind first week's 
giant $112,000, best in more than 
year here. 

Criterion (Moss) ‘1,700; 50-$1.75) 
—Bagdad” (U). This stanza tak- 
ing in New Year's Eve and New 
Year's holidays looms about same 
as opener which was solid $23,500. 
Stays a third. 

Globe (Brandt) (1,500; 50-$1.20) 
—*Pirates of Capri” (EL) 2d wk). 
Current round opened Saturday 
(31), with prospects of hoiding near 
first week's fine $19,000. Holds for 
third week, 


Pius Xmas Show Record 1726 in 3d Wk. 


Mayfair (Brandt) (1.736; 50-$1.20) 
—‘Sands of Iwo Jima” (Rep). With 
special preview Friday (30). open 
to public, and New Year's Eve. this 
is soaring to smash initial frame. 
Last week, “Intruder in Dust” ‘M- 
G) ‘5th wk-11 days), fine $17,000. 

Palace (RKO) (1,700; 55-$1.20)— 


Reckiess Momeni” Loi and 
vaude. Opened Thursday (29). Last 
week, “Baby Makes Three” ‘Col) 


with vaude, sock $24,000. over ex- 
pectancy. 
Paramount ‘Par 
—*Samson and Delilah” ‘Par! with 
stageshow headed by Russ Case 
orch (2d wk). First holdover round 
should not be far from opening 
week's pace. Initial week hit new 
all-time record of $131,000, taking 
in single extra performance at 
$1.50 on Wednesday (21) night. 
Third week opens Thursday (5). 
Long lines from early morning un- 
til late at night with extra stage- 
film shows every day and $1.80 top 


3.664: 90-$1.80) 


Saturday-Sunday-Monday spelling 
this big money. 
Park Avenue (‘U) (585: $1.20- 


$2.30) —- “Rugged O'Riordan” ‘U). 
Opens Jan. 4 Last week. “Ham- 
let’ (U) (66th wk), looks to reach 
around $7,000 taking in New Year's 


after $6,200 for 65th frame. Extra 
shows helped both weeks. 
Radio City Musie Hall | Rocke- 


fellers) (5,945; 80-$2.40)—"“On the 
Town” ‘M-G) with “Nativity” pag- 
eant and Christmas Show onstage 
4th wk’. Fourth stanza has excel- 
lent chance of being close to 
record-smashing $172,000 rung up 
in third week, absolute capacity for 
seven days at present scale; second 


was $155,000. Third weck’'s all- 
time high for house beat mark 
made by “Connecticut Yankee” 


(Par! Easter week of 1949 

Rialte (Mage) (594; 44-98'— "Give 
Os This Day” ‘EL) (3d wk). See- 
ond session finished Monday ‘2) af- 
ter big $11,500 opening week. 
Looks in for run, with film build- 
ing in last seven days. 


Rivoli ‘UAT-Par) 2092: 90- 
$1.80)\—“Samson and Delilah” ‘Par! 
2d wk» Initial holdover round 


ended Jan. 4. First weck soared to 
terrific $65,000, best money here in 


several months, after strongest 
Christmas in history of house. In 
tor run. 

Roxy (20th) (5.886: 80-$2)— 
‘Prince of Foxes” (20th) with Vie 


Damone topping stage bill ‘2d wk). 
Current frame ends Thursday (5), 
promising to keep near first week's 
total. First week hit sockeroo 
$159.000, considerably over high- 
est hopes and biggest session here 
in many months. Stays third and 
possibly longer. 

State ‘Loew’'s) (3,450; 50-S1 50)\— 
‘East Side, West Side” ‘M-G) ‘2d 
wk). This initial holdover round 
winds up Thursday (5). First frame 
went to fine $36,000 albeit on dis- 
appointing side. Set to hoid third 
week. 

Strand (WB) ‘2.756; 55-$2)—*“‘In- 
spector General” (WB) with 
Vaughn Monroe orch and revue. 
Opened in big fashion Friday ‘30). 
In ahead, “Lady Takes Sailor” 
(WB) with stageshow (‘2d wk), 
moderate $42,000. 

Sutton (R&B) (561: 70-$1.20)-~ 
‘Fallen Idol” (SRO) ‘8th’ wk). 
Opened Jan. 3. Seventh week held 
about even with sixth stanza which 
was big $14,000. Stays on. 

Victoria ‘City Inv.) (1.060; 95- 
$1.50'\—"“All King’s Men” ‘Col: ‘9th 
wk). Eighth session ended Monday 
(2). Seventh week went to $19,500, 
with upbeat Monday (26) carrying 
house to better figure than opening 
day of run. Since “Men” won N. Y. 
Film Critic annual award, business 
has picked up and on some days 
doubled previous week's take. 


Pitt Variety Planning 
300G Harris Memorial 





Pittsburgh. 
Variety Club here purchased 
land from city near Roselia 


Foundling Home and will build a 
$300,000 addition to that institu- 
tion. Will be known as Eleanor 
Harris Memorial Wing, in honor of 
late widow of John P. Harris. le- 
cal film pioneer, and the mother ef 
John H. Harris, one of the found- 
ers of organization. 

Mrs. Harris, who died two years 
ago, always showed a great inter- 
est in Roselia and was a ww. ~ 
spirit of the USO-Variety Clu 
Canteen during the War. She had 
long been known as the “Mother 
of Variety.” Fund-raising cam- 
paign will be in charge of Pete 

ana, Universal district sales man- 
ager. 











RONALD COLMAN 


ny or z= CHAMP AGNE™ 
“The. Big Le for CAESAR" 


co-starring CELESTE HOLM 
Thomas Mitchell © VINCENT PRICE 


Art Linkletter | 
BARBARA BRITTON 





GEORGE MOSKOV 





Robert Young “Ty, O. A. Lae 


Betsy Drake 


ing 


ae O'BRIEN 
_ H . RE LI | Pamela Britton 


LOVE’ Producer 


LEO C. POPKIN 























Producer 
BRISKIN-SMITH 








Released ty WUniled hbists ; 


It RES OEE “comer amass 

















IN APPRECIATION— 


2 O YEARS — COLUMBIA RECORDS” 


IO YEARS — THE WRIGLEY CO. and C.B.S. 


[5 YEARS—IN MOTION PICTURES 


BUT WHEN | STARTED 
Cine | THOUGHT | HAD 
mr tne Stee haa oo 




















Gene Autry 
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BEST WISHES ———— 
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GARY COOPER 














| Best Wishes to VARIETY 


Van Heflin 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
GREETINGS 


| 


ASTOR, VICTORIA and BIJOU THEATRES 
NEW YORK 
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Ginger Rogers 

































































HOLIDAY GREETINGS FROM 




















TWIN CHICAGO'S 
a First and Most 
i RIALTO BEAUTIFUL 
estan THEATRE DRIVE-IN 
a ee State and Van Buren 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Fhe THEATRE 
WORLD’S LARGEST Waukegan and Golf Rds. 
DRIVE-IN CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THEATRES 























JAY C. FLIPPEN 


Management: 


MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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LONDON ® NEW YORK © CHICAGO © BEVERLY HILLS © CLEVELAND 
DALLAS ® SAN FRANCISCO ® DETROIT © BOSTON ® MINNEAPOLIS 
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BOB HOPE 








| ) 
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JAMES BARTON 


| Just Completed | 








“WABASH AVENUE” “DAUGHTER OF ROSIE O'GRADY” 


20TH CENTURY-FOX WARNER BROTHERS 

















RADIO CITY . MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation ; | Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 


An institution known throughout the world for its presentation of outstanding motion pictures 
and stage shows notable for their good taste, beauty and perfection of execution. 









































“Technicolor has the golden touch, 
according to local exhibitors, who 


report that a rainbow-hued flicker 
boosts biz 30%.” 


» WALTER WINCHELL 


in New York Daily Mirror 


TECHNICOLOR 


Is the Trade Mark of 


TECHNICOLOR MOTION PICTURE CORPORATION 


HERBERT T. KALMUS, President and General Manager 
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Happy NEW YEAR 








FROM 


ButTERFIELD LHEATRES 





& 


MICHIGAN 


INSTITUTION 








1906 1950 


} ROBERT BASSLER 


20th Century-Fox Producer 









































Season's Greetings 


“THE SNAKE PIT” (With Anatole Litvak) 
“SAND” (In Technicolor) 


“THIEVES’ HIGHWAY” ROY ROWLAND 


| 
COMPLETED: : 


“A TICKET TO TOMAHAWK” 


(In Technicolor) 





PREPARING: 


“THE BUSH RANGER” 
(To Be Filmed on Location in Australia) 


“NIGHT WITHOUT SLEEP” 
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BEST WISHES 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 


ROY ROGERS 


_ AND 








TRIGGER 
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| Pest 





ishes 





1501 BROADWAY-NEW YORK, N. Y, 
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BIRTHDAY 
GREETINGS 


to LARIETY 
from CANADA! 


FAMOUS PLAYERS 


CANADIAN CORPORATION LTD. 





BUDDY ADLER 


Producer 


COMPLETED IN 1949 
FOR COLUMBIA 


“THE DARK PAST” 


Wm. Holden *® Nina Foch © Lee J. Cobb 


“TELL IT TO THE JUDGE” 


Rosalind Russell © Robert Cummings 


“A WOMAN OF DISTINCTION” 


Ray Milland © Rosalind Russell © Edmund Gwenn 


“NO SAD SONGS FOR ME” 


Margaret Sullavan © Wendell Corey * Viveca Lindfors 
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| You folks of show business have heard all about Hollywood, its 
glamour, its wonderful climate and its people. 


M. aybe you've heard about CEDARS OF LEBANON HOSPITAL. 
This is the finest hospital west of Chicago. It is an institution that has 
been doing things of great importance for the health of the people 
in this area for more than 20 years. Its work is unselfish. It treats 
everybody and anybody; caste or class is of no consequence. It is 
the individual need of the patient that counts. It has the finest uf 
physicians and surgeons on its staff. Its research is unequaled by 


any institution in the country. 


Loa year 37,400 patients were treated by CEDARS OF LEB- 
ANON. The community requires more hospital room for its people. 
To do that a capital building fund of $500,000 is being subscribed 
to so that within the next year 15,000 more cases can be handled. 


We're proud of CEDARS OF LEBANON, of its staff, its personnel 
and the relief it has given to those who were stricken in this com- 
munity and needed hospitalization or clinical treatment. Give 
CEDARS OF LEBANON a New Year thought. Make a donation as 
those of show business are making them in Hollywood. 


Happy New Year 


Al ~ 
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Featured in 
WARNER BROS. 


‘THE CAGED’’ 


Directed by 
JOHN CROMWELL 



































ALLEN 








MAINE E 
AND NEW 
HAMPSHIRE “CHICAGO DEADLINE” 


THEATRES CO. 
“U.S. MAIL” 


for Paramount 


John J. Ford 





“SONS OF THE MUSKETEERS ” 


for R.K.O. 
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JOHN M. STAHL : 


! “FOXES OF HARROW” 
“WALLS OF JERICHO” 
“OH YOU BEAUTIFUL DOLL” 
“FATHER WAS A FULLBACK” 





CENTURY-FOX 


20TH 
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VINCENT PRICE - ELLEN DREW “0 


wih VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF - BEULAH BONDI - REED HADLEY 
ROBERT BARRAT~: TINA ROME - ROBIN SHORT 
A Lippert Productions Presentation 
Written and Directed by Samuel Fuller - Produced by Carl K. Hittleman 


2 HOURS OF UNFORGETTABLE DRAMA! 


[ The unbelievable saga of the world’s most monshine} 
swindler whose adventures make a new kind of story. 


Lee 
? EXCHANGES IN al CENTERS to serve you LIPPERT PRODUCTIONS. 


HOME OFFICE: 255 Hyde St., San Francisco 2, Cafft. FOREIGN SALES DEPT: 723 7th Ave., N.Y. C. 19, N.Y.- CANADIAN DEPT: 700 Bay St., Toronto, Ont., Can 
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Greetings 


ARMAND DEUTSCH 














Producer 


MGM 














GREETINGS 


Cecil Stewart's 


Ropal Roques 


America’s Greatest Singing Group 


Featured with MILTON BERLE 
IN 


“ALWAYS LEAVE THEM LAUGHING” 

















CECIL STEWART — 344 S. Alvarado Street, Los Angeles 





HAROLD VERMILYEA 


“BED OF ROSES” 


RKO 


“EDGE OF DOOM” 


Management—JANE BRODER : SAMUEL GOLDWYN 
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JUST COMPLETED 
c? OY “ALWAYS LEAVE THEM LAUGHING” 


R th ROY DEL RUTH PRODUCTIONS | 








For ALLIED ARTISTS Release 





“IT HAPPENED ON FIFTH AVE.” “RED LIGHT” 
For ALLIED ARTISTS Release For UNITED ARTISTS Release 











“THE BABE RUTH STORY” 











SEASON’S GREETINGS— 


JOHN GARFIELD 























SEASON’S GREETINGS 





ARTHUR HORNBLOW, Jr. 


Producer 
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PINE-THOMAS PRODUCTIONS 


For Paramount 





CAPTAIN CHINA THE EAGLE AND THE HAWK 
Starring COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 
JOHN PAYNE —-—GAIL RUSSELL Starring 
JEFFREY LYNN—LON CHANEY JOHN PAYNE — RHONDA FLEMING 
EDGAR BERGEN — MICHAEL O’SHEA DENNIS O’KEEFE 
WILLIAM H. PINE WILLIAM C. THOMAS 



































Contribute to the 


Motion Picture Relief Fund 
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MERVYN LeROY | 


WISHES 


. . 
TT 





"“East—Side — 
West—Side’ 





New Year 


























LEON ERROL 








Season's Greetings | 


Comerford-Publix Theatres Corp. 
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Congratulations 
On Your 44th Anniversary | | 





FAMOUS ARTISTS CORPORATION 


AGENCY 











Beverly Hills Office 
CHARLES K. FELDMAN 
JACK GORDEAN 
NED MARIN 
A. L. ROCKETT 
WILLIAM B. DOVER | 
MILT GROSSMAN 
SAMUEL P. NORTON 
DONALD HYDE 
GRACE DOBISH 
MORTIE GUTERMAN 
HENRY WILLSON 
WARNER TOUB | 
TED DE BRY 








QR ee 
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Radio Department 
THOMAS GREENHOW 


Literary Department 
NED BROWN 
RICHARD SOKOLOVE 
- SID EDELSTEIN 
ALAIN BERNHEIM 


— 7 








New York Office . 
CHARLES H. ABRAMSON 
TED LLOYD 

RICHARD LAMARR 

CHARLES SPAULDING 
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az DIRECTOR 





Preparing: 


’ “FAMILY SKELETON” 


Completed: 


“MOTHER NEVER TOLD ME” 





20TH CENTURY-FOX 





| CLAUDE BINYON 


' 
tof 

















EDMUND GWENN 


CURRENT RELEASES: 


“CHALLENGE TO LASSIE"—M-G-M 
“WOMAN OF DISTINCTION’—COL. 


Next Assignment: 


“| LOVE LOUISA’—U.1I. 


Current Assignment: 


“PRETTY BABY”—W.B. 


Under Contract to 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 





| 
| 


| 
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"MR. ROBERTS” 


Original Broadway Cast 


“ADAM'S RIB” 


"THE REFORMER AND 
THE REDHEAD” 


M.G.M. 


"MY BLUE HEAVEN” 


20TH CENTURY-FOX ~ 





| DAVID 
WAYNE 





Direction: 
LOUIS SHURR AGENCY 
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Best Wishes to y, ARIETY 


GENERAL MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER STUDIOS 








JOHNNY GREEN EEN | 


























Seasons Creetings 


ROXY THEATRE 
NEW YORK CITY 















































Best Wishes 


IRVING CUMMINGS JR—IRWIN ALLEN 


Releasing Throu 
















JACK CARSON 
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Forty-jourth VARIETY Anniversary 


“BRIDE FOR SALE” 


Starring 


CLAUDETTE COLBERT—ROBERT YOUNG—GEORGE BRENT 


In Release 


JUST COMPLETED 


“BLIND SPOT” 


(Working Title) 


Starring 
CLAUDETTE COLBERT — ROBERT RYAN 


Directed by 


MEL FERRER 


“THE STORY OF A DIVORCE” 


Starring 


BETTE DAVIS and ROBERT YOUNG 


Directed by 


CURTIS BERNHARDT 


Produced By 


SKIRBALL-MANNING PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Released Thru RKO 
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Stanley Kramer 
Productions, Inc... 


following 


‘Champion’ 
and 


‘Home of the Brave’ 
will be 


Marlon Brando: Teresa Wright in 
‘THE MEN’ 


directed by Fred Zinnemann + Screenplay by Carl Foreman 


Released thru United Artists 


UNITED — 
ARTISTS 








Season's Greetings 


LLOYD BACON 



















rook HOSTS) =| Aan 
THE FAMILY ACOBS Taos 


THERE’S ONLY ONE 


ipl rade. 


OCEAN FRONT © 40th to 4ist Ste. 
COMPLETELY AiR-CONDITIONEG 


Reservations Invited - Walter Jacobs 
N ¥ Office TR 4.3193 

































Mee Cee NOW SPECIALIZING 
"REFRESHMENT IN REFRESHMENY 
CONCESSIONAIRES SERVICE FOR 


PROM COAST TO COAST 
empereremy DRIVE-IN THEATRES 





Corp. sAcoss 8205. 
703 MAIN ST. * BUFFALO, N.Y. * WA. 


New York Theatres | 





























RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Rockefeller Center 


* 
GENE KELLY @ FRANK sueavaat 


BETTY GARRETT - ANN MILLER 
: “ON THE TOWN” 








JULES MUNSHIN - VERA-ELLEN 
Coler by Technicolor 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
The Great Christmas Stage Show 











Tyrone POWER - Orson WELLES 
Wanda HENDRIX 


“PRINCE OF FOXES” 


A rth Century-Fex Picture 


On Stage—VIC DAMONE 


—ROXY "2%." 
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GEORGE JESSEL 


Productions 





FOR 20TH CENTURY-FOX 


In Preparation: 





Cement Releasen “The | Don't Care Girl” 
“Dancing In The Dark” “The Flesh Is Strong” 
“Oh You Beautiful Doll” “My Heart Tells Me” 























SIDNEY FRANKLIN 








METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
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COAST TO COAST 
Li) 

cad 
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NAT 
PERRIN 


PRODUCER 


COLUMBIA PICTURES 


“of o- 


“THE PETTY GIRL” 


TECHNICOLOR MUSICAL 


Soon to Be Released 























H’wood Scripter Milne 
On B’way After 16 Years 


Editor, VARIETY: 

After 16 years back on Broad- 
way, sure the street has changed. | 
More pigeons and more people, | 
not going aaywhere special. This | 
Burbank rat stood on this corner | 
of 47th watching the passing pa- | 
_rade for 30 minutes, then turned 
around to into the Palace. No | 
|Palace! I was at 47th and 6th 
| Ave., instead of 7th! The old “el” 
was at least a good marker. Does | 
anyone really call it Avenue ef | 
'Americas? We think up better | 
titles in Hollywood. 


You sit on your canesta on the | 
Coast and say to a guy, “I’m go-| 
ing to New York.” He says, “Look, 
you won't like it anymore. Too 
crowded, too dirty, and the weath- 
er will kill you. Too hot. Too | 
cold.” 


Out there, they’re weather-con- | 
scious. Why? Not much else to) 
be conscious about. Whoever | 
thinks about the weather in N. Y.? | 
Too many other things to think | 
about. I'll take it, hot, cold and | 
with the dirt for a chaser. | 


It hits you as strange and chang- 
ed for the first day or two, and | 
you even stop for red lights, which 
you gotta do out there. 

Then on the third day you're 
back in the groove, like you'd | 
never left the Street at all. It | 
isn’t strange and changed anymore | 
but you're old town. And you re- | 
member the old one. “Next to 
New York there’s no place.” And 
you laugh at the guy who says “T) 
wouldn't live here for a million | 
bucks.” Sure he wouldn't, he needs 
3 million. 

The face of the street has chang- 
ed. Nothing else. In 16 years my | 
face has changed too. Would you | 
want it different. 








Peter Milne. 





2 Texas Ozoners Open 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
New Interstate drive-in com- | 
pleted here. It has 500-car ca- | 
pacity. ° 
Circle Drive-In opened at Lub- 
bock by John DePauw and Marvin 
McLarty, Jr. McLarty will man- 
age. It has 500-car capacity. i 











Season’s Greetings 


ESSANESS 


WOODS 


and 


ORIENTAL 


CHICAGO 





























Season's Greetings 


to our many friends throughout the world 


new york and hollywood 





—_ 9. <= «am «me! 

































1949 


JOHN WAYNE 





For RKO— SHE WORE A YELLOW RIBBON’ 


For REP— FIGHTING KENTUCKIAN’ 


A JOHN WAYNE PRODUCTION 


"WAKE OF THE RED WITCH 


‘SANDS OF TWO JIMA 





NOW 
IN PRODUCTION . 


“JET PILOT” 


FOR RKO 
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a The Motion Picture 


Relief Fund - 





























Jackson Park Restriction 


Loops Chi’s Loop 








L By LEO ZABELIN 
Chicago ucts, and oddly enough, in com- 
parison, capacity-wise, they have 


People here are living in some- 
“Alice In Wonderland” 
existence. That is, those in the 


film exhibition field. While the 
drive-ins and many of the neigh- 
borhood theatres had one of the 
best years, financially, in recent 
times, the Loop locations are living 
in a little dream world of their 
own, hoping that next year, things 
will be all right, and that b.o. will 
revert to the “good old days of 
45 and °46.” All the inertia is 
quipped, “Well, under the Jackson 
Park decree, which limits us show- 
ing pictures to two weeks, what 
can we do?” Promotion-wise the 
town is at a low ebb; the only ex- 
ploitation being done is that of 
the distributor and the vaude 
houses, which of course, build the 
stage ends. Pecularily, it’s the 
sureseaters who have have been 
beating the drum for their prod- 


what of an 








been out-grossing the other spots. 
Top grosses have been taken by 
such films as “Paisan,” “Red 
Shoes,”’ and “Fallen Idol.” Besides 
the regular artie theatres, which 
have had another added to in last 
month, the Carnegie, on the near 
north side, the circuits, Essaness, 
Balaban & Katz, and Warners, are 
now regular users of top foreign 
product. 


With the exception of the two 
presentation houses, Chicago and 
Oriental, and the Woods, receipts 
in the chains, Balaban & Katz, 
and RKO, are 30-40% below last 
year. Basically, the root of the 
evil does lie in the clearance set- 
up, with the patrons waiting until 
the subsequent runs to see pictures 
that played the downtown locations 
the week previous, and at lower 
prices. In addition, most of the 
nabes double feature which is an 
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GREETINGS 


RUSSELL 


MARKERT 


OF 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


NEW YORK CITY 








ROBERT THOMSEN 





additional bargain. The bogie of 
television, except for _ special 
events, is not apparent to any 
marked degree, as yet, with the 


outlying spots reporting okay pa- | 


tronage on nights of some of the 
video favorite programs. 
ihe vniy new 


tion was almost totally limited to 


' drive-ins, with the four of last year 


tripling itself during the past 12 
months. As a result of lawsuit, 
ozoners enjoy first subsequent run 
releases, and as a perfect summer 
weatherwise, also had a hefty till. 
Tapping the latent market of the 
family with special attractions for 
the kiddies, conveniences for the 
parents, most of the large outeries 
outgrossed all except the vaude 
houses and one or two other Loop 
theatres, week after week. In the 
city, only one theatre was built, 
the Telenews on the near north 
side, which after a month on news- 


reel policy, switched to foreign 
films. 
The Jackson Park decree, the 


leading factor in Chi distribution, 
lost some of its potency last year, 
with grants of permission by the 
court to show films longer than 
two weeks in defendant houses. 
The Tf‘alace has been relegated to 
subordinate house by deal made 
with the distribs whereby pictures 
can be shown at the Grand, sister 
RKO location, for indefinite run, 
so long as Palace will turn over 
releases by double-featuring and 
one-week showings, product which 
would become available for the 
Grand. Judge Michael Igoe has 
also granted extensions for pic- 
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Henley in Own British Pic 
Setup; 4 Films Skedded 


London. 
formerly casting 
Rank 


David Henley, 


Aivantan far I Arthur 7 and 


now in charge of film section: of 
Fosters’ agency, formed his 
own picture company and already 
has a big lineup of films to start 
eariy next year. 

First pic will be “Christina,” 
which is being adapted by Claude 
Houghton from his book of the 


same name. This will star Mai 
Zetterling, with Leo Genn likely 
male lead, and will be directed by 
Edmond Greville, with shooting 
due to start at Denham early Feb- 
ruary. 


His next will be Somerset 
Maugham’s “Rain.” last made in 
Hollywood by UA in 1932. Henley 
has acquired rights from UA, Les- 
ter Cowan and Mary Pickford, and 
has Jean Kent under contract for 
the Joan Crawford role. Pic is ex- 
pected to start shooting some time 
in May, and will be followed by 
“The Fortune Teller,” an original 
by Dennis Freeman, scripter of J 
Arthur Rank’s “Trottie True,” as 
starring vehicle for Miss Zetter- 
ling. 

His fourth epic will be Elizabeth 
Vernon's “Without Armour,” which 
is being .dapted by William Tem- 
ple. This is likely to star Susan 
Shaw and Albert Lieven, with 
shooting some time in midsummer. 


has 


_tures on moral issues as “Snake 


Pit” 
significance as “Joan of Arc” and 
“Come to the Stable.” 
with the additional time, only 
“Snake Pit” was an outstanding 
b.o. pic here. 


| Vaude Upbeat 


Vaudeville took a decided up- 
turn here with the Palace, New 
York, units becoming a monthly 
feature, with the exception of 
December, at the Palace here. 
However the exploitation which 
accompanied the first package 
back in August and the second, in 
September, has been missing and 
has been reflected in the cashier's 
cage. B&K circuit, has instituted 
Sunday shows, and the Warners’. 
'Stradford, brought back weekend 
bills. B&K made a terrific splurge 
over the holidays with four nabe 
locations 
_ shows for two weeks, but no future 
*bookings have been determined. 








PRODUCER 


M-G-M 


and those with religious | 


However, | 


bringing in top budget . 


Best Wishes from 


LOUIS R. LIPSTONE 


METRO IN CHI RUN PLEA 
FOR ‘BATTLEGROUND’ 


Chicago. 

Metro has asked Federal Judge 
Michael Igoe. for permission to 
beok “Battleground” for an indef- 
inite run in the Loop. Plea is the 
first to be made by M-G on any of 
its films although a number of 
other majors have secured judicial 
okay for longer than the decree- 
imposed two-week run. 

Meanwhile, Meiro is holding up 


its usual round of letters asking 
for first-run bids on the film in the 
hope that it will be able to request 
offers on an indefinite run. 





Warners to Produce 
6 Public Service Shorts 


Hollywood. 
Six public service shorts will be 
filmed by Warners in 1950, the 
greatest number on chat iot since 
it instituted that type of subject in 


1937. Gordon Hollingshead will 
handle the series. 

Program includes “Women of 
Tomorrow,” a story of the Girl 
Scouts; “My Country, ‘Tis of 


Thee,” a history film; “The Light 
of Asia,” showing democracy ir 
Japan; “Canada Forever,” a good 
neighbor picture; “The Power of 
Water,” a reclamation project, and 
an untitled short on the Marshall 
Plan. 











Musical Director, Paramount Pictures 
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~ Picture Ballyhoo 


Editor, VARIETY: 


ss ae oe ee ' After studying the release sched- 

Pe, ules of the motion picture com- 
THE STRONG TROUPER | panies. I have decided it might be 
: ag ea to open a new theatre | 
HIGH INTENSITY SPOTLIGHT 'to be called The Clinic. A check 
r of the release schedules explains 


A table A.C. Carbon arc that produces a steady, sharp, uni- . 
ae ‘thuminoted snow-white spot. Silvered glass reflector and two- at a glance the aptness of this 
































































































































element variable focal length lens system. Draws only 10 amperes from 110-volt A.C. convenience ovt- projected idea. 
ot Adige, setivogcnig, toraarae bane, Atrts,wScrgreciee Caurteremreng.|| Twentieth Century-Fox had a 
Six slides. Ultra-violet filter holder. Mounted on casters. Easily disessembied for shipping. picture about mental health called 
SEE ANY OF THE FOLLOWING DEALERS OR USE COUPON FOR OBTAINING LITERATURE “The Snake Pit.” It has coming ' 
a_ story about kleptomania, in } one 
“Whirlpool,” and a film about bu- des 
bonic plague called “Port of En- | it , 
Albany Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co Remghte—Nes's Tassie Sup. Ce try.” Columbia has pictures deal- 
Atianta Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co Milwaukee Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co.. R. Smirh ing with cancer, “No Sad Songs , 
Atiantic City Boardwalk Film Enterpr ss ” , For Me,” and leprosy. “The Un- M © M Ss 
Baitimere J. FF Tusman Co Nat'l Theatre a ye ae ae ee clean.” For pee tae —_ fam “ y 
Su. Co . Kramer is producing “The Men,” 
Beton 3. Cifre, Ine., Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co = ee about paraplegics, and Sam Bisch- . od THE TOWN" 
Buftato—irion Products, Nat'l Theatre Sup, Co ee Cl st Cae ep ee off has just completed “Mrs. 
Chartette—Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co Mew Verh City—Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co Mike.” about diphtheria. Eagie 
ji —— Norfoik- Nat'l Qheatre Sup, Co Lion’s entry is “Never Fear.” sub- 
ChicageAbiett Theatre Equip. Co., Gardner A 4 ‘ 

Jansen Inc., Hollywood Stage Lighting Co Oktahowa City -Naf"l Thestre Sup. Co., Okla ject infantile paralysis, and, of 

Midwest Stage Lighting Co., Midwest The tome Theetee Sup. Co course, everyone in our business 

te ive & Equip. Co Nat'l Theatre Philadelphia itlumberg Bros Nat'l Theatre has ulcers! 

Cincinnati—Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co a — , This new theatre will be com- 
Ci-veland Nat'l Tieatre Sup to oy = ——— - pletely equipped with full clinical 

ted : Gait Lehe City--Incer-Meuntala Theatre Sup tacilities—ushers in white uni- . 
Bilas Hardin 7 ‘tre Supply (o Modern . 

Saestre Mecte, Go. tet Gees See Oe ve forms, cashiers dressed as nurses, on 
Sent—tea't Gate Gn Sen Grassiess—C. 3. Melemustior, “atl The aspirin machines instead of pop- oe 
gg Apna i a » Sup. Co, W. G. Preddey Theatre Sup corn—to sav nothing about free is: ; 

gn adlllg a ae Seattle tt. F Miearer Cu., Nat'l Theatre Sup. | anti-histamine tablets to each pa- Manugemeiii wr oe ae aaa : 
Detroit. Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co ‘ tron. wil 
rae Oet-s. S. te Tee Gee as tanh ee Sn If, like other exhibitors, I even- ViC ORSATTI is 3 
Greoensbore Standard Theatre Supply Co St. Lowis- City Bilectric Co Nat'l! Theatre tually go into production, I am Zo- the 
Houston Southwestern Tneatre Equip. Co — ing to top all of these films by lot 
indianapolis Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co Velede--Theatre Kquipment Co making one concerning a subject you 
Kensas City Shreve Theatre Supply, Nat'l Westerly . ti. Payne Motion Picture Servive in which everyone has a vital in- hap 

Theatre Sup. Co Canada- Dominion Sound Kgaip, Ltd., Mont terest—the common cold! whi 
Les Angeles—J. M. Boyd. C. J. Holxmuetic Somaak’ Guten tn tie, oc tan. We are working on our advertis- R 

— eo Montreal, Quebec: Perkins Elec. Co. Ltd ing plans for this theatre, which ous 
Leuisviile-Falls City Theatre Rauip. Co FemD, Catarlo: General ueatre Sup. Co. of course must be as unique as lots 

the name. We have already devel- ep 

oved as proposed slogans, “Our Gf | new 

Pictures Make You Well, Others mea 

SS eS Make You Sick!” and “You Dorw't abo 

THE Please send free literature, prices and name of the : Have to Be Sick to Talk About = 

S 7 be oO N G nearest dexsier in Strong Spotlights. Symptoms!” wit 
ELECTRIC CORP. NAME ; We are also planning to issue, ae 
The World’s Lergest Mon ! for continuous attendance at all tata 

focturer of Projectiors Ee eens 1 these pictures. diplomas for our | bei 

~ Are Lomps | “Graduates.” This diploma will en- - 
STREET | tithe them to discuss symptoms and 4 
CITY & STATE ' cures of any and all ailments. As — 
ee ee Tn a ee ' you can understand: this will give | 
us unparalleled “word-of-mouth” —— 
ns (in an antiseptic manner, how- Si 
| ever), and will also be very health- have 
ful, for it will stop people from B00! 
discussing their operations. doe: 
Seriously, I think it’s quite a like 
picture industry has discarded an- adv 
cient taboos and is presenting mo- | . time 
tion pictures on such important isn’ 
subjects and problems of health. ae 
Yours until they discover a cure “'p 
for what even good pictures quit 
: WEE. 2s , eom 
. Charles Schlaifer. PRODUCER “bn 
is 
Alliance Theatres 2 
WB GRANTED DELAY IN | po 
; we | 
a - 25-THEATRE BREAKUP, me 
Orp. ICago Warner Bros. has been granted | mi 
/ an extension of time until March | bett 
21. 1950, to break up its partner- | may 
\ ship interests in some 25 theatres, WARNER BROTHERS p.m 
mainly in New Jersey. Approval mor 
Se delay by the New York | that 
“ederal district court with Gov- 
S. J. GREGORY /ernment consent follows after sim- a 
General Manager ‘lar delays granted RKO and 20th- | Nie} 
Fox. bety 
| Affected are 16 houses of the At- — and 
jlantic chain plus a scattering of | dro; 
flickeries in the Herald, Mt. Oliver | Y 
and MacArthur circuits. Affidavit + that 
of Warner attorney Howard Lev- | chis 
|inson requested the postponement hast 
f , because numerous talks with WB’s | ‘ I 
Season’s Greetin Ss pards in Atlantic have yet to reach for 
. g an agreement. affo 
As for the Herald and Mac- adve 
Arthur houses, Levinson said liti- mor 
gation is currently on arising from agre 
, the court decision in the Govern- . prov 
ment anti-trust suit. Warners has . " TI 
agreed to sell its interest in the ' the 
7 Mt. Oliver houses, he added, and is nice 
waiting until the purchasers can | ASSOCIATE PRODUCER lows 
raise the necessary cash. 5.00 
. - am 
LINICK & mp < 
Kober’s Filmusical 


° as fi 

Hollywood. BALLET DIRECTOR ay 

Arthur Kober, who worked on . 

the sereen adaptation of Herman = 

: Wouk's novel, “City Boy.” which is a. 
being produced by Hunt Strom. | . 
berg for Columbia release, has USIC HALL in‘ 


written a filmusical for Jeannette 








: , ‘ _ i The singer's husband, ' he 
rene ymond, plans to produce -~ 
Chicago, Illinois the pic as an indie package. latte 
Screen version of Wouk’s novel, ties 
| incidentally, has been retitled to) Ti 
| “City Girl.” | 
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Depite Little, Precocious TY Attaining a Lusty Childhood, But Radio Is Far From 


Having Its Jugular Vein Severed by Father Time’s Scythe, 
Although It Does Get Scratched a Bit 


By J. HUCH E. DAVIS 


(Executive Vice-president, Foote, Cone & Belding) 


In March of 1949, at the National Television Confer- 
ence. | called television a precocious, money-sucking, hy- 
dra-headed little monster. It still is. I also predicted that 
it would be advertising’s prizewinning baby It is show- 
ing blue-ribbon quality more and more 
as each day passes. 

Later on in the year. at a meeting 
of radio people in Chicago. | said that 
radio could live even when, as, and if 
there is a television set in every home; 
but I predicted a lean profit diet for 
radio as compared to the fat profit 
diet it has been enjoying. I was look- 
ing down the road. I stil am—and 
each day the roads get shorter. 

Some people disagreed with some 
of my conclusions on each of these oec- 
ecasions. That is the trouble with be- 
ing cast in the role of a crystal ball 
gazer—you can't be 100% right. In fact, sometimes I 
worry about waking up with crystal ball concussion. 

S5-here. Las asked mete come up 
with a prediction on radio and television in 1950. That 
is a litle tougher than prognosticating what happens in 
the future. Future is a nice, safe word It takes in a 
lot of years, so that if at a near future date someone hits 
you with the fact that what you have predicted hasn't yet 
happened, you can always reply with a flip “Did 1 say 
what vear?” But now I have to say what yvear—1950. 

Relatively few advertisers have felt television to be a 
must medium in 1949. In fact, fewer advertisers than 
lots of us expected made their entrance into television as 
a protective measure against the day when advertising’s 
newest baby would be a must medium. By protective 
measure, | mean for the purpose of acquiring a know-how 
about both show and commercial production and also 
getting entrenched in a valuable time franchise. 

Perhaps they were right in letting others experiment 
with shows and commercial techniques. Certainly there 
are plenty of production hands now available that were 
trained with somebody else’s money — satisfactory pay 
being about all that is needed to get them on the team of 
the advertiser who is now ready for his entrance onto the 
video stage. That goes for commercial production too. 


‘Super-H ighway W ith Golden Sales’ 


Some advertisers and commercial television producers 
have pioneered with their dollars for the many others that 
soon must follow into television Incidentally, that 
doesn't mean that the pioneer has been a sucker. Quite 
likely, to the contrary—the pioneer is getting his show 
established and has a time franchise; or, if he is a spot 
advertiser, he has acquired a franchise in the most vital 
time periods . and don’t think for a minute that 
isn't going to reap a very lush sales crop as the television 
road broadens into a nationwide super highway paved 
s‘ts-golden sales fsr-the advertiser who takes it. 

Perhaps those advertisers who did not rush in to ac- 
quire a time franchise were right, too. There are still 
some pretty good time periods left on anybody's network 
--but not many on the presently two major networks. At 
this point I would like to say that I emphasize presently 
because there is no guarantee that down the road there 
can't be changes in network leadership simply because, as 
we all know, it will be program quality that will make a 
network a leader. 

Yes, the advertiser who has not as yet taken the tele- 
vision road can still get a good time period; but he had 
better be cautious about how long he waits, because he 
may run into a barrier in front of the preferred 8 to 10 
p.m. time periods. We all have felt that there would be 
more viewing in those time slots. Common sense told us 
that such would be true, and common sense tells us that 
it will continue to be true. If we do not care to rely on 
common sense, it is only necessary to look at the latest 
Nielsen, which at this writing shows 35° more viewing 
between 8 and 9 p.m. and 42% more viewing between 9 
and 10 p.m. than between 7 and 8 p.m. There is a 31° 
dropoff as we go into the 10 p.m. period. 

Yes, there are still some good time periods left. But 
that doesn’t make the man who pioneered and got a fran- 
chise a sucker. He's got his spot. The advertiser who 
hasn't still has to worry about getting his. 

I believe that television has to become a must in 1950 
for certain advertisers who can by any manner or means 
afford it. This contention is based on the fact that an 
advertising message on television is proving to be far 
more motivating than other. Almost all seem to be in 
*greement on that, and there are many case histories .to 
Prove it. 

There will be 5,000,000 homes with sets as we get to 
the middle. of 1950. That is nobody's estimate—just a 
nice round compromise figure of my own between the 
lows and the highs of the estimators. And what are 
5.000.000 homes? Just one big, very important market— 
* market that the record, regardless of which research 

sures you wish to take, says cannot be reached as well 
&s formerly, regardless of which of the other major media 
you choose to use. 

A lot of advertisers who want to be in the new. potent 
medium will unquestionably find ways of doing the job 
Without being on the networks with an expensive show 
2 weeks a year. 

' One way to do it is with spots. There is nothing new 
n that. Spots have been in use right from the beginning 
of television. In fact, one-minute, 30-second spots and 
reaks are in such profusion right now ‘particularly the 
atter) that there is very little choice time left. You can 
= odds that all but the second-rate spot time availabili- 
*s will be soaked up by mid-11950. 
There is another way to do a good advertising Job in 





J. Hugh E. Davis 


again .Varrery has 
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television in 1950. Last winter, at the National Television 
Conference, I said that although networks might not like 
it. if the advertiser demanded it they would have to ac- 
cept him as an every-other-week customer. This state- 
ment was not made because a crystal ball was consulted. 
All anybody needed to know was that if the cost of tele- 
vision was beyond the pocketbook of most advertisers, 
the networks would have to give on the radio rule of 
every-week frequency. Already we see a number of ad- 
vertisers on an every-other-week basis. That is one way 
advertisers in 1950 can and will cut costs for their tele- 
vision ticket. 

Something else can happen, too. The networks have 
already permitted every-other-week purchase of time. 
Why not every-fourth-week for those who want to go in 
on that basis? 

That is the way I see advertisers in xreater numbers 
getting into television in 1950. 

Down the road it is pretty sure to be a different story. 
I, for one, do rot see costs of television on a 52-week 
basis skyrocketing beyond the advertiser's reach. After 
all, if Nt 1s beyona iis reach, Tie is wut going iw ve abie 
to use it. Broadcasters won't let that happen. Americans 
have proved themselves to be pretty ingenious pecple, 
and it seewis reasonable to believe that there will be 
technological improvements and production twists which 
will keep costs down. 

Eventually, I believe that advertisers, because costs will 
be in line and the impact will be great, will want weekly 
frequency. But in 1950 it will be “Let's get into television 
by cutting corners.” 

So far as the entertainment portion of television goes, 
it looks like the pattern for 1950 has been pretty well 
cut in 1949. In fact, television types of entertainment 
are not a great deal different than those of radio. It is 
variety, comedy, drama, situations, and mystery that are 
out in front—and probably will be forever. And why 
not? Comedy, drama, and music have transcended the 
years from theatre to movies to radio and now television. 

There will undoubtedly be refinements and new facets 
to these basic types of amusement which will make them 
far better than the present television fare. 

Some of the present shows will fade; but I do not think 
the leaders will lose much in position in 1950. It will 
be the new, good newcomers that will have the job of 
catching up with them. 

There will be new faces coming over the picture wire- 
less, just as there were new ones in the past year. There 
may also be some participation show (‘actual participa- 
tion, not giveaway) that will make the grade this year, or 
some educational gimmick show, or who knows—even a 
Billy Sunday whose antics will hypnotize an audience. 

By and large, it will still be the comics and the Thes- 
pians of all types for adults, plus the puppets and shoot- 
em-ups for kids, that will be getting most of the attention 
in 1950. 

We are sure to make great seven-league steps forward 
in commercials, whether they be live or film. There 
were some good ones of both types in 1949. Even the 
good ones will be bettered in 1950. The quality of the 
film commercial has to be improved. Too many commer- 
cials were filmed without the thoughtful precision neces- 
sary to keep the subject from bleeding off the screen. 
Too many of the celluloid messages resulted in a bleached 
or darkened effect because the makers did not know 
proper lighting for television reproduction. These weak- 
nesses, I am sure, will be overcome in 1950. 


Those Commercials ] 

I also think that we are going to get away from tricks 
in commercials and get more and more interesting pres- 
entations of the sales message—whether the commercial 
be animation or live action. We will also have many 
agile minds creating well integrated or mood commer- 
cials to be properly an interesting part of the show itself. 

Yes, in 1950, more advertisers will move into television; 
there will be more and much better top-drawer shows 
and superior quality commercials. 

The year 1950 will, I believe, be as big for radio in time 

sales as was 1949. That doesn't mean that the radio's 
body isn’t going to get a few bruises. Incidentally, any- 
thing I have to say about radio's getting hurt a little ap- 
plies only to nighttime. Daytime hasn't been nicked yet, 
and probably will always be very profitable for Mr. AM 
broadcaster. 
There is probably more chance than not that the haif- 
century year will be the one when advertisers are going 
to put the pressure on broadcasters to lower their night- 
time rates. 

It is all pretty simple. Rates are based on audience 
potential. Sure, there may be radio sets in television 
homes: but if they are not tuned in, the advertiser isn't 
going to pay for them. What about New York City as 
just one example? Take a fair compromise estimate of 
1.300.000 sets in New York by mid-1950. Even the big- 
time radio shows are getting only a 3 or a 4 rating in 
those homes. That is a pretty much watered down return 
for the advertiser's dollar. He simply isn't going to pay 
the same for a deflated audience. So I think that some 
advertisers are going to start squawking, others will join 
the chorus, and rates will be cut. It is going to happen 
some day. I think that it will start in 1950. 

But let's not wind up with any wrong ideas. Five mil- 
lion homes may be wooed away from radio, but that still 
leaves as many radio homes as there were in 1940. It 
wasn't bad then, was it? On the talent side of the pic- 
ture. no crystal ball is necessary. A trend was started 
in 1949. and it will continue in 1950—a trend to the less 
expensive shows. That will continue, because the ad- 
vertiser wants toe either keep his bill low to compensate 





TV In 1950 





THE BIG NOISE 


By HUBBELL ROBINSON, JR. 
(CBS Programming Veepees 


For the past 20 vears the biggest noise In America has 
been “the radio.” During 18 hours a day, every day, 1,007 
national network stations pound against the eardrums of 
any American willing to listen. Hundreds of additional 
net-work stations S!! ur-any remaining sreac of silence 
In the mass production of drama, comedy, music, news, 
information, just plain talk, and, to be blunt about it, non- 
sense, American radio is one of the most Gargantuan un- 
dertakings known to man. 

If radio is the biggest roise. television gives promise of 
being the biggest spectacle—sight and sound combined. 


And it’s certainly no secret that the public is giving un- 
mistakable signs of being just as ever-lovin’ about televi- 


sion as it’s been about radio. 
So this seems a good time to take stock of how radio got 
where it did in American life—and stayed there, of how 


television can achieve a comparable hold on the waking 
hours of every home it enters. 


Heaven knows radio didn’t achieve its titanic success 
without the comment of a notable group of dissenters. 
Most of the critical aristocracy has examined radio at one 


time or another and found it wanting. Such adroit and 
erudite word-wranglers as George Jean Nathan and Gil- 
bert Seides have brick-batted the nobiest efforts of the 
broadcasters. Harriet Van Horne and John Crosby, critics 
of undeniable taste, find little about which to wax rhap- 
sodic in the course of a week’s listening. And Mr. Marx 
Cohen, ordinary citizens of Manhattan, U. S. A., said in a 
letter to the New York Sun, “American radio programs are 
a national disgrace.” He said quite a lot more but that 
quote serves to make Mr. Cohen's attitude clear. 


Yet in spite of an almost continuous fusilade of criti- 
cism—the informed comments. for the most part well jus- 
tified—radio has grown and prospered mightily. 

Why? 

The Major Role of the Producer 


Obviously because there have been men within the in- 
dustry with the astuteness to know or guess wisely what 
the public would buy in terms of entertainment, informa- 
tion, news, music, etc., and the skill to present it to them 
effectively. Radio’s great weakness has been and con- 
tinues to be that there are not enough of these men. And 
more particularly there are not enough of them in the 
ranks of what are loosely known as the producers. Most 
of the great names in radio entertainment are the names 
of performers. For the most part, the great performers 
have been their own producers. In the main, the po- 
ducers, the directors, the writers, have not been among the 
industry's elite. There are notable exceptions. But the 
exceptions are so few they accent the general condition. 


I think this is because not enough radio producers have 
sufficient respect for their calling or for themselves as 
practitioners of it. They have not searched deeply within 
themselves, consciously or unconsciously, so that they 
have a point of view toward their work, toward the shows 
by which their talent is measured. They have not labored 
over the concept, have not struggled with its weekly exe- 
cution hard enough to develop a point of view, to respect 
the blood, sweat and tears you have to endure to achieve 
the making of a hit. If they had, they would respect the 
product and themselves as the producers of it. And they 
would earn and deserve the respect of their associates. 

If you have ever talked to Cy Howard about “My Friend 
Irma,” to Al Lewis about “Our Miss Brooks,” to Lester 
Gottlieb about “Sing It Again.” to Harry Ackerman about 
a dozen shows for which he is responsible as supervising 
producer, you would know these men and others like them 
—a few others—have a point of view, a philosophy about 
their work born of endless hours of grueling, unremitting 
labor over those productions. I have never known a really 
top-flight producer in any field of the entertainment busi- 
ness who did not have a philosophy about his work. The 
word may seem pretentious, but I don’t think it is. And 
their philosophy is as surely a part of their working equip- 
ment as their feel for script or casting or as their busi- 
ness acumen. You man disagree with any one producer's 
philosophy but you must respect the fervor, the concen- 
tration on his calling, the desire to find a better way to do 
the job which have come together to make him a thought- 
ful worker who believes in his profession enough to want 
to be a credit to it. 

This is a far ery from the all too common radio pro- 
ducer for whom pretty good is good enough. 


The same conditions will exist in television. It's a 
tougher job and it's going to get more difficult. Producers 
who continue to rely entirely on old movies to fill the 
advertiser's time aren't going to be much more than a loud 
whipser in the Big Noise of TV. And the shoddy in tele- 
vision seems tobe at least to be even easier to spot that 
it is in radio. The integrity. the insatiable desire to do it a 
little better that characterizes the work of Tony Miner 
Ralph Levy, Irving Mansfield, Alex Leftwich, Robert Stev- 
ens, among others, makes the point, each week. far better 
than words of mine can. 


They're already a loud part of the Big New Noise. 





for the 5,000,000 homes that midyear says wil) be for all 
practical purposes untouched by radio’s antenna during 
nighttime hours or because he wants to save money to 
put into television. 

You can also watch for 1950 to be the beginning of 
the end of the escalator price clause in talent contracts. 

Well, that’s it. Little. precocious television growing 
fast in 1950. Radio ‘nighttime, that is), still many years 
away from having his jugular severed by Father Time's 
scythe, but he will be scratched a little in 1950. 

I said it—and I'm glad. Glad that is, unless at the end 
ef 1950 | wake up with a crystal ball concussion. 
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‘VENI, VIDEO, VICI 


Blow-by-Blow of What It Takes to Bust Into a New | 


And Very Much Underpaid Racket 





By FRANKLIN PULASKI 


All the gab these days seems to | wouldn't trade a minute of camera | 
time ‘or rehearsal, for that matter), | 


be about the actor, and his future, 
now that television is here ‘so if 
seems) to stay Now, that’s all 
vers you say, but why doesn't 
somebody DO something? And 
worth while to get into this 
medium? And HOW does a 
simple guy like me get into TV? 
And so on, ad infinitum, ad nau- 
seum So. how's about a little 
chin wag on the subject? 

Take a guy who has knocked 
himself out in radio, building up 
a following, and getting jobs here 


well 


IS it 


mew 


and there, only, mind you, after 
such concentrated effort, that by 
the time you DO get in front of a 
mike you're worn oui from the 
trying You say to yourself , 
“All these radio casting people 
I've seen there are a whole 
new bunch who cast for television 

how many people do I have 
to see to make a living?” Well, 
about the only logical answer to 
that one is that you've got to see 
everybody who will see you. You've 
got to keep busting in on them, 
shoving your composite at them, 
sending them credit cards. spend 
ing nickel after nickel on phone 
ealls, until you're so pooped and 


disgusted with the whole thing, you 
nearly decide to try something 
-asy. like selling life insurance, or 
bonds Yes, it’s a heartbreaking 
you're in, and sometimes 
reach a point where you're 
about ready to give up, when 
BANG!—-you get that call, that first 
magic call, from a director, asking 
i¢ you can do such and such a show, 
and the fee is “so” much. Well, 
conflict or no, you say YES, and 
then you begin to realize that the 
grind has started to pay off. And 
it CAN lead to so much—(you 
think—and hope). 

That job in television can be one 
in which you will have to do most 
anything—act, wash a baby, pose in 
a ridiculous way, play a straight 
man, put on a Chinese accent, 
make goo-goo eyes at some dame 
who is singing, eat a banana with 
your hands behind your back, beat 
the h—-| out of some poor “joe” 
who never did you a thing— in fact, 
there’s just no telling what kind of 
a jerk you'll have to make out of 
yourself. But, you'll do it, and 
you'll do it again, because—that's 
television, and you want “in.” 

And those checks! How ‘bout that 
52-20? Remember? Think that 
was small? All you did was stand 
in a line for 20 minutes, and they 
gave you the double-sawbuck. In 
television you'll go to one rehear- 
sal after another, for as long as 30 
hours, maybe more, and your check 
will range anywhere from a very 
low 25 bucks to a plain low 100 
smackers. On some shows, you'll 
make a fat tenner, and no foolin’. 
Of course, on those kind. you only 
have to attend—say, four hours’ re- 
hearsal. Which pays off better, the 
old club or TV? 


| And They Still Want In | 


But do you still want in? You're 
darned tootin’ you do. You may 
have a set fee for other work, like 
narration, radio, spots, stage, but 
in video, you'll work for peanuts, 
plus the shells—maybe. The shells 
don't taste so bad, after a while. 


Why doesn’t somebody do some- 
thing about it? Well, ! suppose 
somebody IS doing something and 
eventually it will pay off. Then I 
suppose you'll be all washed up, 
and the new talent will reap the 
higher fees. I don’t know, maybe 
I'm wrong, and I hope I am, so I 
peep trying, and hoping for the 
bet. 

Somebody asks me will I do some 
darned fool thing on (camera) No. 
2. Til do it. Somebody asks me 
to make a jerk of myself on No. 3. 
I'll do it. Somebody asks me to 
be stupid on No. 1, I'll do it. Some 
day, somebody's going to ask me to 
act, and then I'll show ‘em what 
I can do, and brother, will I show 
em! 


bi siness 
you 


Yep, it’s a tough racket. about | 
es hard after you get a foot in as: 


it was to get that same foot in the 
door. But television is here, and 
as far as any of us can see (which | 
ain’t very far, I'll admit), it’s going | 
to be around for plenty of years. | 
Yez buy yer ticket, and yez takes | 
yer chance, as the guy once said. | 
It's a great big pile of hokum, but 


amount of leisure. 
phone ring with an 
do I jump. 7?” 


for the 
Just let that 
offer, and boy 
Who cares? Ya wanta work, don’t- 
cha? Well, why worry about the 
scratch’ It's new—give it time to 
make the payoff Just take the 
job and give it everything you've 
got. You've been in show business 
long enough to know that’s the one 
important thing No matter how 
silly it looks to you, do it, and do 
it well. You'll get the good calls 
in time (I keep telling myself). 
How to get in? Well, there 
you've got me. Me? I just keep 
trying everybody I ever heard of, 
I read Variety like the Bible, and 
I use so many red pencils marking 
names of people listed in this rag, 
and I spend so many jits, and walk 
so many pairs cf shoes to the point 


same 


Fees’ 


where even nelsonizing” won't 
help, and I rap on so many doors 
I have cailouses on my knuckles, 


and I give away so many pictures 
that I'm sick of looking at my kiss- 
‘r, and I 


ride so many miles up 
and down in elevators, that I'm 
fair bushed,”’ as the Aussies used 


to Say 
met 
and 


But, in all that time, I’ve 
some pretty swell people, men 
women. They've been good to 
me; 24 TV shows in the past year, 
and me an absolute unknown. with 
no more, no less, than the next guy 
\t least, so I think; let's hope the 
directors think I'm a little better. 
I don’t know, but let’s hope. 


It's a sure way to ulcers, this 
ry You've got to remember so 
many things besides your lines. 


Things like: What camera is on at 
what time? Where do I go next? 
How many inches off the right 
mark am I? How can I get from 
here to there, without walking in 
front of some camera? Is it a 
close shot, a medium shot. a waist 
shot, or a long shot? Which camera 
is on me at any particular second? 
Will I remember my lines and get 
speeches in the right place? What? 
When? Where? How? Why? How 
many? How long?—oh brother. I'll 
have a breakdown if I don’t get out 
of here. ... 

Yep, you'll find yourself soaking 
wet after a siege of TV, and it will 
be plain honest-to-goodness sweat. 
not so much from the physical ex- 
ertion, tho’ that's plenty, but from 
sheer, unadulterated anxiety, or 
stage fright, or nervousness, or 
anything else you want to call that 
feeling. 

















FRAN WARREN 


Heard on “HENRY MORGAN 


SHOW” NBC Coast to Coast 
Mgt.: Barbara Belle. 
Dir.: Wm. Morris See Page 220 





Each to His 
Fibber Closet 


By JO RANSON 
. WMGM) 





(Publicity Director 


The irate spouse said unequivo 
“Get old, 
out of the clothes closet. It’s worse 
than McGee's. At 
think I'm married to Langley CBil- 
yer What are you saving that 
stuff for, anyway” It’s only a bunch 
of faded clippings, old letters, tele- 
grams and you're a blasted, senti- 
mental antediluvian knight, do 
you hear ’ So get rid of the 


cally those dusty files 


Fibber times I 


me? 
rubbish, but immediately. Besides, 
I need the space for my new hat- 
boxes.” 

She threw the files at my feet. 
I reached into a file slugged “per- 
sonal” and pulled out a handful of 
clips. One spoke of four New York 
radio scribes, Dinty Doyle of the 
Journal-American, E. L. Bragdon, 
5un radio editor, Leonard Car!ton, 
Post radio editor, and yours truly, 
ve radio ed of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
who were called upon to supply the 
solution to a mystery dramatiza- 
tion on CBS. Not unlike contend- 
ers in other championship bouts, 
we were optimistic about our 
chances The story went on to 
say that Carlton promised to keep 
his “nose above water.” I said I 
was going to win for mother’s sake. 
Bragdon dismissed his adversaries 
with the crack: “Them other whip- 
persnappers don't know nothing 
about moider.” We radio editors 


(Continued on page 164) 


CONFERENCE 


By MAX 


Fianked by the Agency Man and 
the Advertising Manager, the Pro- 
ducer paused on the threshold and 
slowly panned the Sponsor's office. 
It was a quietly splendorous room, 
paneled in lustrous walnut, fur- 


/nished and draped by Decor of the 
| Future, Inc. 


The desk was a semi- 
circular slab of pickled redwood, 


supported by three tapered spin- 


dies of rubbed cherry—a miracle 
of modern engineering, with finger- 
tip control and minimum wind-re- 
sistance. 

The Sponsor was doing arithme- 
tic on a used envelope. 

“Come in,” he said without look- 
ing up. “Sit down.” 

The trio on the threshold com- 
plied. A moment of silence pre- 


vailed. 


“I know your kind,” the Spon- 


with an 
Producer. 


sor announced suddenly 
accusing glare at the 
“All 


good show.’ 


you want to do is pul on a 


the 
guiltily 


flush suffused 


face as he 


{ carmine 
Producer's 
shi ft ed 


pontificai personage 


his gaze away from the 


his digits on the 
the 


to enunciate 


Drumming 
desk’s 
tinued 


Sponsor con- 
“This Christ- 
mas show must be different. Now 
take the one you did for that com 


pact company on Thanksgiving I 


patina, 


don't know.” 
The Producer 
“You don’t know: 
The Sponsor pushed his nose to 


hard. 


swallowed 


within an inch of that of the Pro- 
ducer’s. “If only you fellows would 
remember one thing: in the public's 
stands for a sat- 
a work of 


mind ‘Reuben’s’ 
isfying 
art. We got to give the public a 
sandwich!” He pounded the desk 
in rhythm with the slogan. 

The Producer uncrossed his legs 
“About the said, “I 
think we can get Jimmy Durante.” 

The guf 
fawed 1 sure 
get a laugh out of him!” 

The Agency Man lit another 
cigaret and remained silent. 


The Sponsor pounded the desk 
again. 

“That's what we want, a sand- 
wich with a message: “There's a 
Momselle Pecketbook for every oc- 


sandwich, not 


show,” he 
Advertising Manager 


“Jimmy Durante! 
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Starring as “RILEY” in “THE LIFE OF RILEY” NBC-AM Friday Evening for 


PABST BLUE RIBBON BEER 


Personal Management, STUART STEWART-ROSALIE STEWART Agency 


LIEBMAN 
easion.’ “There’s a Momselle Pock- 
‘'etbook for every personality.’ 


‘There’s a Momselle Pocketbook 
for every pocketbook.’ ” 

A sleek, slick doll slunk in and 
handed the Agency Man a note. He 
glanced at it, gathered his black 
brows and said nothing. The sleek, 
slick doll slunk out. 

The Producer pushed kis point 
“Durante means more dough, but 


he’s worth it. I also spoke to 
Danny Kaye——” 
“Danny Kaye!” The Advertis 


ing Manager was beside himself, 
his favorite position. “Ha, Danny 
Kaye! Ha, ha, Danny Kaye!” 

The Agency Man sighed through 
his teeth and said nothing. 


The Sponsor leaned back and 
contemplated the chandelier 


“By the way,” he thoughtfully 
asked, “what’s Greer Garson do- 
ing?” 

A hush smote the atmosphere. 
The smoke trembled and froze. In 
the distance a ciock chimed. 


Suddenly, a small section of the 
far wall flew open. A dark little 
man dashed into the room, hopped 
on a chair and aimed a camera at 
the tableau A brilliant flash of 
light pierced the room. The man 
hopped down, bowed jerkily and 


lisappeared in the far wall 
a rf 


The Producer leaned forward 
and snachted a cigaret from the 
desk The Advertising Manager 
snapped his lighter and held it at 
attention. 

“Greer Garson,” sighed’ the 
Sponsor, “she'd look just lovely 
wearing a Momselle Pocketbook!” 

“Oh you Garson!” The Adver- 
tising Manager rolled his eyes and 
yahooed. 

The Producer applied his cigaret 
to the lighter and puffed 

The Agency Man pursed his lips 
and said nothing. 


Shifts to Own Territory q 


The Producer shifted the play 
to his own territory. “Now with 
Durante or Kaye, a name singer 
and a few production numbers-—’ 

“There he goes again with his 
art.” sneered the Sponsor. “Look, 
at these prices, all I'm interested 
in is selling Momselle Pocketbooks. 
I'll be very frank with you, I'm 
not in the business of providing 
entertainment to the American 
public. I believe in getting over 
our message. 

“Precisely,” said the Advertis- 
ing Manager. 

The Agency Man opened his 
mouth and closed it. Nothing came 
out. 

“Well,” conceded the Producer, 
“I grant you that the message must 
be put across, but, let's face it, 


what good’s the message if no- 
body's looking at his television 
set?” 


“What do you mean, nobody 
looking,” snapped the Sponsor. “T 
intend to have real flesh and blood 
models, dressed in the smartest 
fashion, the best money can buy— 
each one with a gorgeous Momselle 
bag in her hand. How can we 
miss?” 

“But the show? What about the 
entertainment?” 

“That's your business, and I 
don't want to butt into it. It so 
happens I don't particularly go for 
Durante or Kaye or Eddie Cantor. 
They don't wear pocketbooks.” 

The sleek, slick doll slunk in 
‘again and handed the Agency Man 
another note. He glanced at it, 
crumpled it into a ball, started to 
throw it on the floor, changed his 
mind and put it in his pocket. He 
said nothing. The sleek, slick doll 
slunk out. 

Once again, the Sponsor count- 
ed the crystals on the chandelier. 
“What's Betty Grable up to these 
days?” 

“Well, frankly,” said the Pro- 
ducer, “I had a different type of 
sandwich in mind.” 

“Okay, you're the producer. I'm 
just the guy who picks up the 
check. Heh-heh.” 

The Advertising Manager man- 
aged a sponsor-type sneer. 

“It's obvious,” the Producer con- 
cluded, “that you have your ideas 
,about this show and I have mine. 
| We'll have to get together on some 
basic notions.” 
“I knew you'd begin to see 
‘things my way,” murmured the 
Sponsor. 
| The sleek, slick doll slunk in 
and handed the Agency Man & 
note. He looked at it and spoke. 
“My clients are yelling for me and 
here I am producing a show!” 
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~ Can There Be Television 
~ Without Music? 


By SIGMUND ROMBERG 


Can there be applepie without apples—or an ice cream 
soda without ice cream? Neither idea would be any more 
congruous. Yet, here we are today, exactly one year after 
Samuel Chotzinoff, in another anniversary edition of 
Vaniety, discussed the place of music 
in television—faced with the same 
dilemma—what wil! television do 
about music? 

In the course of this year, I have 
seen many stories decrying the plight 
of music in relation to the tele-screen. 
These articles all seem to boil down 
to: “How shall we use music?” “What 
will we do with the cameras?” “Who 
is going to sit for half an hour (or 
longer) and watch a conductor wave 
a baton at an orchestra?” The naivete 
of these questions surprised me, for 
haven't they, or similar questions 
been asked about every new medium? In return, how- 
ever, I should like to counter with the query: “Can there 
be television—good television, that is—without music? I 
don't believe so.” 

As a veteran in the entertainment field, as one closely 
associated with music in the theatre, music on the screen, 
music on the concert stage, and especially music on radio, 
1 have been deeply concerned about television’s apparent 
inability to integrate music properly into its programming. 
In each of the mediums mentioned above, the integration 
of music has flowed naturally. What then, I asked my- 
self, was the common denominator in each of these that 
made this natural alliance possible—and which has not 
as yet been discovered in television? Every answer I 
came up with points to the hardly believable premise 
that audience tastes and audience habits have not been 
fully taken into consideration. That, perhaps, television 
has done too much “inward” thinking. How else is it 
possible to explain the tremendous strides made in the 
technical phases of television...in the programming of 
news events, sports, drama, comedy and many other spe- 
cial features—whereas the programming of music has 
lagged far behind. 


—— 


[The 2-Ply Medium 





Sigmund Romberg 


Let us start from the base that music is in itself pri- 
marily an audial medium. Television in itself. on the 
other hand, is both an cudial and a visual medium. Yet, 
thus far, it has been exploited only as a visual medium— 
everything has been defined and promoted in terms of 
what the audience will see. Thus, 50% of television's 
potential is being neglected. 

Now, let’s look at audience musicai tastes and audience 
musical habits. There is no limiting of tastes, for there 
is a market for every type of music from opera and sym- 
phony to be-bop. There’s nothing revolutionary about 
that, for aren’t these the same people who attend dances, 
shows, concerts and other places of entertainment? Their 
tastes don’t change because they are sitting home and 
listening in front of a television receiver. And, of course, 
we must add to these the multitude of people who cannot 
afford to attend concerts, the theatre, etc.. or who are 
geographically or by reason of physical limitations of 
places of entertainment, prevented from attending these 
events. We know that the former group wil! sit in a ball- 
room or concert hall and watch a conductor lead an or- 
chestra. So why won't they quite naturally continue to want 
to “sit for half an hour (or longer)” watching the same 
thing at home. us 

But what about the latter group—much the larger group 
-—that great mass of the public who embraced and were 
brought up on radio music, that great audience whose 
pleasureable habit it has been to enjoy music while read- 
ing, sewing, knitting, or dancing, working over a stamp 
or photography album, doing household chores, or even 
chatting with guests. I believe I can say with conviction 
that television cannot and will not change their habits. 
To substantiate this, I know for a fact that already sur- 
vey: show that once the novelty of “new ownership” of 
& television set wears off, there is a definite lessening of 
Use. 


re TV Fails to Get Top Attention 


Take these factors into consideration in relation to 
comedy programs, dramas, variety shows, in fact any- 
thing else except music, and it is obvious that television 
is precluding itself from obtaining maximum consistent 
hours of audience attention. 


Musie, on the other hand, does not make these demands, 
for it can afford enjoyment and entertainment through- 
out the day and night to everyone in the household no 
matter what they are doing. Thus, television, like radio, 
can hold its audience aurally, and still provide an added 
Plus in visual presentation for those who can and want 
fo sit with their eyes riveted on a screen. Music, as a 
matter of fact, offers the perfect springboard for a com- 
bination of both the audial and the visual, for featured 
Soloists, ballet dancers, choruses, sketches, musical come- 
dies, operettas, etc., will want to be watched. But over 
and above this, even if they cannot be watched, the music 
itself can be enjoyed, just for the listening. 

Radio has done a miraculous job in bringing music and 
entertainment to millions who would never have been 
able to experience it otherwise. Television is doing and 
ved do even more—anad the surface hasn't even been 
Scratched yet. In this country, as in no other country in 
the world, it is particularly gratifying to find that taste 
ts not synonomous with snobbery, that music appreciation 
4nd acceptance crosses all lines. 

i haven't attempted here to suggest specifics in musical 
eee araming for there are entirely too many frames of 
fo *rence involved to permit even the sketchiest of ideas 
oe in the space allotted to me. But this I do feel, 
ote television, instead of madly seeking new and novel 
Nunieks to attract audiences ani keep programs from 
— Static, concerns itself with allowing its audiences 

e freedom of movement, with the proper relation 

‘ween audial and visual possibilities. 


4 Vbat will television make of music, a stepchild or a 
vorite son? 


Injun Wisecrack 

Once there were two Indians in New Merico. They 
were sitting on mountains sending smoke signals to each 
other. One Indian would toss a little grass on his fire, 
whip out his blanket and the smoke would go, “Puff, puff, 
puff/-puff p-u-f-f.” 

The other Indian would look at the smoke and then he'd 
toss some grass bn his fire and go “P-u-f-f, puff-puff 
p-u-f-f.” They kept this up for quite a while and the 
discussion became rather heated—puffing back and forth 
like mad. 

Just then the boys in the valley between set off the 
first atomic bomb. There was a terrific pillar of smoke 
mushrooming up into the sky. The first Indian looked 
at the smoke and said, “Darn it, | wish I had said that.” 

-~—Dave Garroway. 





rentlemen, Leave Us Not Be Bums 
By NORMAN CORWIN 


One day recently, Sir Laurence Olivier, in London, was 
called by a radio man in New York and asked whether 
he would be willing to fly across the Atlantic expressly to 
appear for three minutes and 40 seconds on a non-charita- 
ble radio broadcast. There was no fee involved. He ac- 
cepted. 

At the same time, Yehudi Menuhin was reached in Seat- 
tle, and asked whether he would appear sans fee on the 
same program to play a single short composition. To do 
this meant catching a plane after an evening concert in 
Spokane, flying across the country, performing in Car- 
negie Hall after a sleepless night, pecking his fiddie imme- 
diately after the broadcast, and flying west to resume his 
interrupted concert schedule. He accepted. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 110 strong, the Col- 
legiate Choral, 150 voices, four topfiight soloists, and con- 
ductor-pianist Leonard Bernstein were asked to short- 
circuit personal plans, bypass rehearsals of long-committed 
concerts, and ioregather on the same siage. They all ac- 
cepted. 

Obviously a company of this size and quality is neither 
casually, nor frequently, assembled for a radio show. What 
drew it together was a simple and powerful quality named 
Dignity, together with the auspices of the United Nations. 
But bear in mind that the occasion was not one of those 
public events which turn up on the calendar every now 
and then and are routinely covered by radio and teie- 
vision, as are football games and inaugurations. This af- 
fair was dreamed up, built, coordinated and produced by 
professional radio people from start to finish. And the 
point of all this is, that when Radio wants to attract the 
greatest artists in the world, on any other than an ordi- 
nary individual “guest” basis, it can do so by offering 
them dignity; by offering concepts of programming suffi- 
ciently impelling to overcome obstacles of time, distance, 
inconvenience and financial consideration. 

Whether the Human Rights concert was the first event 
of its type, or the biggest, is unimportant. What seems 
significant is that the sense of Dignity has to a large ex- 
tent gone out of the business. There was a time when 
radio cared about the creative universe outside of its own 
frequencies; and when it would initiate, and not merely 
adapt, borrow, condense, or disembowel works by estab- 
lished writers of books, plays and films. It once had a 
pride in creating its own writers, in presenting original 
radio scripts by men eminent in other spheres; it had a 
pride in bringing together new combinations of actors, 
musicians, composers, directors in combinations that made 
for exciting and memorable listening. In those days radio 
consciously flexed its muscles, and regularly attempted to 
express its best self. Today we are a man, but what 
kind of man? A rich dilettante? A boor? A bum? 


—— A Ditinguished Roster _ 





Although there is plenty of competence in the upper 
reaches of radio’s crime, mystery, comedy and soap fare, 
there are precious few masterworks. Even within the 
oceasional areas of excellence there is seldom anything 
which could attract the serious practitioner of other, older 
arts—a Hemingway, let's say; a Chaplin; a Shaw. And the 
reason is not one of money, or even of an alien technique, 
but a matter of widely divergent orbits of interest. The 
reason is radio’s common avoidance of anything resem- 
bling a fixed ambition to do good works, works in whose 
form and substance the integrity and dignity of the serious 
artist can be preserved whole. 

It is useless to argue that artists of eminence in other 
fields won't bother with radio because it does not pay 
enough, or is too transient, or because writing and per- 
forming for it is too specialized. The facts are otherwise. 
How many of us in the trade have ever seen the record? 
How many of us remember or even realize that each of 
the following writers did original work for American net- 
works—wrote radio scripts, not adaptations—and pre- 
sented them for modest fees, sometimes for nothing :— 


Thornton Wilder, E. B. White, Stephen Vincent Benet, 
Maxwell Anderson, Philip Wylie, William Saroyan, Irwin 
Shaw, Archibald MacLeish, Albert Maltz, Dorothy Parker, 
Arthur Kober, Arnold Manoff, Arthur Laurents, W. H. 
Auden, Paul Green, Kenneth Patchen, Charles R. Jackson, 
Mare Blitzstein, Lord Dunsany, Alfred Kreymborg, Pare 
Lorentz, Arthur Miller. 

How many remeniber the “Hamlet” and “Macbeth” of 
Orson Welles, the Shakespearian cycle of John Barry- 
more, the Cheryl Crawford-Margaret Webster “As You 
Like It.” the Old Vic productions of Laurence Olivier? 
Who recalls the original radio scores, composed for radio 
productions, by Benjamin Britten, Virgil Thomson, Nicho- 
las Nabakoff. Bernard Rogers, Deems Taylor, Randall 
Thompson—all names internationally known in music. 

Buried under what snows of yesteryear is the excite- 
ment of new. challenging, daring, and untried programs’ 
Even a failure can have dignity. Even a program ear- 
marked for an L.T., doomed by its very nature to a smal! 
audience, can send up a rocket visible for countries 
around, and for years on end. Not all the produce of the 
forenamed was successful, even from an artistic point 
of view. What was successful was the respect for radio 
that attracted such people to make even the attempt. I 
think it safe to say that not one of the writers in that 
historic list (all are living but’ Benet) could today be 
dragged to write an original script tor radio or televi- 
sion, except by horses in tandem with the Chase National 
Bank. 


If this is so, then why? I think it is because Dignity 
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JUST TV AND ME 
(And Hooper Makes Three) 


By HAL BLOCK j 


I love my television set because— 

It arouses my sense of adventure: 

What a thrill it is to tune in on a channel and never 
know what is going to come out. For instance, the other 
night I tuned in on channel 2 to look at The Goldbergs. 
Without going near the dials this suddenly dissolved -into 
a Foggy Day in Manchester, next changed into a Snow- 
storm on the Second Tier of Ebbets Field, quickly turned 
into a Test Pattern of Governor Dewey’s Moustache, and 
finally emerged as Three Midgets in a Washing Machine 
in front of the Taj Mahal. 

It affords me my daily exercise: 

I happen to have a portable set with a directional an- 
tenna. In my neighborhood this is the equivalent of hav- 
ing a radar set and an automatic gyroscope in a sinking 
rowboat. I was told that to get best results for each 
channel I should move the antenna until the picture is 
clear. And that’s where the exercise comes in. In order 
to get one channel I must hang by my chin from by bed- 
room window, holding the antenna between my third 
and fourth toe. In order to get another channel I have 
to do a back bend, clockwise, over the top of my shower 
curtain, holding the antenna with my knees, with a tube 
of Pepsodent in each hand. Channel 14 comes a little 
easier. To get this one all I have to do is hop on my 
left foot for 30 minutes, balancing the antenna on the top 
of my head, and singing three choruses of “Yankee 
Doodle” in the key of F. The messy part is, it has to be 
done in a full tub of warm water. Friends are no help 
either. They get too enthusiastic. The other day I had 
the antenna in every corner of the apartment and still 
couldn’t get WPIX. Finally a friend of mine insisted that 
I let him try. With a quick motion he grabbed the an- 
tenna out of my hand, shouted “Banzai,” and then leaped 
clean out of the window, thereby spoiling reception for me 
for the entire day! 

I love television commercials: 

Nowhere outside of “South Pacific’ can you find the 
musical talent displayed by the television commercials. 
There are wash clothes that sing like Ezio Pinza, cigar- 
ets that march better than the marionets of the “Chocolate 
Soldier,” and as for tap dancing there is a cup of hot choe- 
olate that makes a bum out of Fred Astaire (with Gene 
Kelly thrown in). As a matter of fact, I understand that 
all the musical television commercials have gotten to- 
gether and decided to do their own musical comedy. All 
they have to find is a television commercial with money! 

Historical movies: 

All movies on television are historical, although some 
are more historical than others. Believe me, it is a dis- 
tinct pleasure to see a movie of the civil war with Lincoln 
himself playing the lead. It is also of immense scientific 
interest to see some of the pictures that were made before 
the invention of the camera. 


Puppets: 


Television has done more to popularize puppets than 
anyone since Joe Stalin. 


Kinescopes: 


To me Re most amusing things on television are the 

kinescope. To those of you who don’t watch television (and 

Fred Allen), | must describe what a kinescope is. A kine- 

scope is a recording on film of a television program and 

it invariably looks like a passport picture of Maxie Rosen- 

bloom that has just been shot out of a cannon. see”... 
Television networks: 


Television is no longer an experimental plaything. To- 
day we have six full-ledged networks. They are NBC, 
CBS, ABC, Mutual, DuMont and Arthur Godfrey. 

A boon to students of the theatre: 


For those students who wish to observe the theatre at 
close hand there is no medium like television. Where else 
can you find actors running the gamut of emotions from 
complete pathos to broadcast comedy, with such fine at- 
tention to details, such infinite pains in rehearsais, and 
such slavish attention tc directicn, as found in the wres- 
tling matches. 

Size of screen: 

Nobody seems to care whether a set works, whether it’s 
AC or DC, whether it can receive a picture. The main 
thing they want to know is: is it a 16-inch, a 12-inch or a 
10-inch set. Today a person is known by the size of his 
tube. Now I say this is wrong! The size of the screen 
means nothing, it's what you see on the screen that counts. 
For instance, the other day a friend of mine presented me 
with a key ring with a miniature telescope attached. Now 
this telescope had only a %-inch lens. But when you 
looked into it ..WOW! ‘A hand lithographed portrait 
of Harry Truman with piano.) 

















has fled across the sea to a haven with the BBC. Custer’s 
Last Stand on these shores is the Documentary, and God 
knows when Television, with its rising costs, will massa- 
cre that too. 

It was a particularly sad day in history when major 
network stations in the New York area went over to sing- 
ing station-breaks. Imagine, if you will, a tight-harmony 
trio singing over the British Isles: 

This—‘voom video vodeo dee) 
Is the B (hmm) 

B (mmm) 

cr 

That's what I mean by dignity. 

American radio has had it, and can have it again. The 
excuse that television is eating into revenues will not 
suffice, since dignity is not a matter of money. Besides, 
the TV monster can have dignity and beauty of its own. 
It was the Ford Motor Co., not a longhaired art colony, 
that showed how daytime television could be made excit- 
ing, instructive and socially important. But surely super- 
productions and General Assemblies are not necessary to 
do this. It takes only the supple arms and larynx of a 
Bull Tillstrom, together with the simple accoutrements 
of Kukla, Fran & Ollie to give television a program that is 
a constant work of art, a program in which integrity of 
purpose is never interfered with. That, too, is dignity, 
however broad and comical its face may be. 

Radio is too rich, too talented, too resourceful, and its 
past too creditable, to have to turn into the bum among 
the mass arts of America. 
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There Should Be a Law 
Against Collaborators 


By MRS. ALAN LIPSCOTT 
Hollywood. 


I am the wife of a radio writer who writes at home, 
with, if you'll excuse the expression, collaborators. Every 
Wednesday at noon, I and three other wives of writers 
who write at home with collaborators, get together at the 
Farmers Market for enchilados. (For the easterners, who 
may not know, an enchilado is a blintz with a built in 
incinerator). We pick up our platters at the Mexican 
stall. and if we’re lucky we find a vacant table at the 
fountain. We sit down on the wobbiy foiding chairs, 
spread our paper napkins, pick up our forks and with 
the precision of the Cole Dancers, start belaying our 
enchilados. The chitchat that follows is not the usual 
chitchat of normal wives, small talk about babies, beauty 
parlors, diets, bargains at Ohrbach’s or pediatricians. Our 
chitchat is the chitchat of wives of writers who write at 
home with collaborators. It’s collaborators! 

Vivian, a chubby redhead, started the fireworks this 
particular afternoon with, “I think there should be a law 
against collaborators!” And shooting a blackbird away 
from her buttered roll, she elaborated. “Coffee, coffee, 
coifee! Every punciline he has to wash down with a cup 
ot coffee. And it must be hot and freshly made and not 
Instant. I don’t mind furnishing the coffee, the sugar, 
the cream and the labor, but why does he have to dump 
the grounds into my immaculate sink?’ And she punctu- 
ated her last remark with a viscious stab at a grilled 
tomato like it was her husband’s collaborator. And then 
Carrie almost broke a blood vessel reciting her beefs. 
And she lateraled to Teresa who swore that it was four 
Bob Hope writers who sent her to a psychiatrist. I man- 
aged to get my iick in here and there. And before we 
broke up, we all agreed that there should be a law against 
collaborators and that we would write that law. And so, 
as planned, at our next luncheon meeting, each wife 
brought other wives who were’ plagued with collaborators. 
I won't go into all the sordid details, but before we left, 
we formed the LWFRHC (The League of Wives for Re- 
forming Husband's Collaborators). We also drew up a 
nine-point ultimatum, which we presented to the Radio 
Writers C~"'ld. 

Each eollaborator is entitled to only six cups of coffee 
in one working day. All cup and saucer rings must be 
removed from piano tops, end tables and television cabi- 
nets before knocking off. 

While casing the inside of a refrigerator for cream, 
a collaborator must never sink his teeth into the fruit. 


When it rains, collaborators must leave their wet rub- 
bers outside. Each collaborator is responsible for the 
eradication of his own footprints from the Oriental rug. 

Ashtrays must be emptied at the end of each working 
day, but not into the wedgewood urns on the mantel. 

Under no circumstances must a collaborator look at the 
baby just after it has been fed. 

Collaborators must furnish their own benzadrine, chew- 
ing gum, bicarbonate, lighter fluid, cigarets and Redheart 
(for collaborators who bring their dogs to work). 

Under no circumstances must a collaborator use the 
fringe on the window drapes for a pipe cleaner. 

Colalborators must always knock on the bathroom door 
betore entering. They are strictly forbidden to use the 
fancy guest towels after showering or to wipe their shoes 
with the HIS and HER towels. 


-The atmosphere was pretty tense in the Guild head- 
quarters when the collaborators met to discuss this ulti- 
matum. Artie Stander said this was a pure case of 
thought control and for 30 minutes lambasted the 
LWFRHC. Fiery speeches were also made by Roland 
MacLain, Ben Starr, Syd Zolinka, Stanley Adams and 
three Schwartzes. Pat Costello an libbed “Nuts!” Larry 
Marks, Dick Chevalet and Phil Leslie were appointed to 
draw up an ultimatum to answer the ultimatum of the 
Wives. They came up with these seven points: 

Wives, under no circumstances, must enter a room 
where collaborators are working, wearing hair curlers and 
without makeup, unless collaborators are working on a 
Hallewe'en routine. 

It's okay for a wife to lie on the couch and nibble 
peanut brittle. providing she doesn't mutter “Stinks” 
every time a collaborator comes up with a punchline and 
then laugh hysterically a few minutes later when ther 
husband comes up with the same punchiine. 

Wives should have babies only during the layoff periods. 

When the going is tough and th’ collaborators are all 
sweating for a blackout, a wife must not keep repeating 
like a broken record: “Abe Burrows was smart. He quit 
writing and became an actor. Abe Burrows was smart. 
He quite writing and became an actor. Abe Burrows was... 

While collaborators are working, no wife should walk 
goes the room, cracking a whip and singing “Mule 

rain.” 

A $1,000-a-week wife must never call a $100-a-week 
wite and brag about her new mink coat. 

When a deadline has to be met, a wife should never 
make requests of her husband like: “Dear, drive me to 
Bloomingdale's,” “Dear, the sink is clogged again.” “Dear, 
Im gonna take a nap; keep an eye on the roast in the 
oven,” “Dear, will you change the baby,” “Dear, answer 
the phone,” “Dear, answer the door,” “Dear, do you always 
have to bang the typewriter while Mother's asleep?” 
Dear, Dear, Dear! Yatata, Yatata, Yatata! 

The negotiations that followed scon became dead- 
locked. Much bitterness was displayed by both parties. 
Soon incidents started to happen. 

In Hollywood, three wives booed Seaman Jacobs and 
Dick Powell as they entered Schwab's drugstore. 

In studios all over the country wives suddenly stopped 
laughing in sponsors’ booths. 

In the Brown Derby, a cocktail was knocked out of 
Larry Gelbert’s hand by a flying wet diaper. 

At a family reunion of the Friedman Brothers. traces 
of arsenic were found in the chopped liver. It was re- 
vealed that_the cook was the wife of a Groucho Marx 
pigeon. 

-In Chicago the wives threw a picket line of baby car- 
riages around the studios. VARIETY carried this headline: 
“CRIBS, BIBS RIB SCRIBS.” . 

In New York, a bomb was thrown into Will Glickman’s 


typewriter. Lucky for Glickman, Stein was using it at 
the time. 

Back in Hollywood, 12 “Willie Lump Lump” gags and 
four brand new Margaret Truman one-liners disappeared 
from Red Skelton’s file. While searching for clues, a de- 
tective found the fingerprints of Milton Berle’s mother 
on two “She’s so fat that” cards. 

In Porto Rico three wives disguised themselves as reve- 
nue cffcers and scared the pants off five Duffy collabo- 
rators. 

A mediation board consisting of Cyrus Ching, Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Digger O'Dell worked night and day for a 
settlement. After week of fruitless negotiating, the whole 
mess was dropped into President Truman's lap, where 


it will remain until he sends his suit out te the cleaners. 
a 5S 7 s 


Of course, all of this never happened. As Jerry Lewis 
would say, “It could never be for real!” I just thought 
the whole thing up while I was lying on the couch nibbling 
peanut brittle. I would do anything to be rid cf my hus- 
band’s collaborators, anything but give up my weekly 
check. Let’s see! 1 could give my baby away for adop- 
tion and stuff cotton into my ears. I could cut my throat 
or divorce my husband and marry an actor. I could.. .uh, 
uh I must stop my day dreaming. The characters are 
yelling for a fresh pot of coffee. 


1950: Year of The Salesman 


By NILES TRAMMELL 
(Chairman of the Board, NBC) 


It is unmistakably clear that 1950 will be the year of 


the salesman. 

I don’t mean, of course, that we're all to be salesmen in 
the crudest sense of the word but rather in its most con- 
structive connotation. In the year 
ahead we must use our ingenuity te 
sell to our advertisers, our talent, our 
stations and our public the positive 
aspects of all the busy things in which 
we're engaged in radio and television. 
The story we have to tell should be 
obvious but isn’t always as obvious as 
it should be. Salesmanship is needed 
and it’s up to all of us to be salesmen, 
each in hi sown area oi activity. 

Here are the speeifics: 

Radio is still and will continue for 
a good long span to be the most mas- 
sive and the most economical of all ad- 
vertising media. That's a more or less obvious fact which 
we neglected to mention frequently enough in the days 
not so long ago when orders kept sailing in over the tran- 
som. We have now awakened to a fuller realization of 
the great strength our giant possesses and now we must 
tell the story to our advertisers. Our competitors are 
more aggressive than ever in telling the story of their 
media and will become still more aggressive as competi- 
tion between media heightens and sharpens. 

Television can benefit immeasurably by sharper sales- 
manship, too. The advertising pioneers who listened to 
our story in the recent past, staked out their favored time 
periods, underwent the costly experimentation of trial and 
error inherent in the medium, are now reaping fabulous 
rewards. But, there still aren’t enough advertisers in 
television nor has the industry brought enough of smaller 
advertisers into its roster of clients. That, too, will take 
some doing and salesmanship can do it. 

Radio’s roster of great entertainment stars must be told 
more of the vastness and effectiveness of the medium to 
keep their enthusiasm keen and unflagging. They can 
remain household words for many years to come in radio 
by rising to still greater heights in entertaining their lis- 
tening public. They are now beginning to realize what 
great audience building payoffs there are in promotion, 
publicity and exploitation and the selling of that record 
will extend their cooperation in these extra-curricular 
fields of endeavor. 

At the same time more of our top stars should be per- 
suaded to go into the arduous work of adapting themselves 
to television and joining in the development of this new 
medium with their customary vigor and creativeness. It’s 
back breaking work to carry water on both shoulders but 
that’s the style for 1950 that has to be sold by those of us 
in the industry. The progress in television programming 
and production has literally been amazing but nothing as 
vet to what it will and can be when all the great stars of 
the entertainment worid put their real talents to real 
work in television. 


[ If You Can Sell You're in Clover | 
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The radio station manager has more than his share of 
troubles, we all know. but there's clearer sailing ahead 
for the man who can sell. He's got to do a selling job in 
all the areas I’ve mentioned above but most importantly 
he's got to keep selling himself on the vigor and effec- 
tiveness of the medium and on the idea of promoting and 
exploiting it to meet the new exigencies of the day. 

The television station operators have done an amazing 
job and I hesitate to suggest anything that will add to the 
burden. Yet, how many can honestly say they've done 
everything possible to sell the story of television’s impact 
to all of their potential sponsors. And how many have 
really put their heads to the probiem of devising program 
formats available and salable to the “little fellow” in town, 
the advertiser who really needs television the most. 

The radio listening public long ago learned to accept 
for granted the untold riches which a twist of the dial 
affords. The public becomes restless when the fare, as 
good as it is, doesn’t change or becomes hackneyed. There 
are perfectly valid reasons, all in the industry know, why 
radio is what it is but few of us have taken the time or the 
trouble to explain to our listening public. Now is the 
time especially since radio seems fated to undergo some 
more or less drastic program changes as the medium con- 
tinues to adjust to the impact of television. 

In television, the enlightened public is showing some 
concern, premature to say the least. over the programs 
and formats which advertisers adopt as a means of win- 
ning and holding viewers so that the sales results can be 
brought into some logical economic reiationship with the 
costs. The public must be told something of the eco- 


nomic problems of teievision and sold at least on the basic 
idea of not expecting mature perfection from an industry 
still in its infancy. 

Yes, there’s plenty of selling to be done in 1950 and 
maybe you cam understand better how I got my new job. 


A Medium Unto Itself 


By MARK WOODS 
(Vice-Chairman of the Board, ABC) 


Television has been operating under a totally false 
premise—the premise that television is radio broadcasting 
with sight added. It is time we changed our thinking. 

With very few exceptions, and only one in the major 


network field, television is being op- 
erated by men and women who grew 
up in sound broadcasting, helped it 
develop into a pattern, and are now 
tryin gto force television into this 
same pattern. 

This is not of necessity a discourag- 
ing outlook. But, a change in think- 
ing and a change in operation is de- 
manded. In commercial operation for 
only a few short years—the first tele- 
vision commercial was presented only 
eight years ago and the first network 
television commercial only three years 
ago—television was over-optimistic. 
While, circulation-wise, television grows like wildfire, the 
development of commercial revenue requires a long pe- 
riod of education and experience. And, television must 
pay its own way. It cannot continue to be a parasite on 
manufacturing business or standard radio. 

Radio broadcasting operates on the theory of a seven- 
day week, and with a feeling of utter degradation if a 
transmitter is silent during the broadcast fay tor more 
than 10 seconds at a time. In radio there is no greater 
sin than dead air. Television has discovered a greater 
sin than “going dark”—presenting bad programs. 

Following an intensive study, the American Broadcast- 
ing Co. recently reduced the number of hours in our 
television program schedule. We felt it best to devote 
our time and efforts to presenting better, if fewer. pro- 
grams. 

I believe that television should and will evolve a pro- 
gramming philosophy of its own, a philosophy that in 
many ways is diametrically opposed to that of radio 
Two examples come immediately to mind. If readers of 
the great Sunday newspapers want their automobile news 
and advertisements in one section, why shouldnt they 
want their automobile programming and advertising pre- 
sented at a regular hour each Sunday, so that viewers 
interested in the purchase of automobiles would see ail 
of the advertising during one hour—an hour during which 
they could make comparisons while impressions were 
fresh. 

Even in radio. we at ABC are abandoning in toto many 
of the practices that are sacred merely because of age and 
practice. We are seeking new and smaller advertisers. 
We are seeking advertisers who may prefer only three 
weeks to 13—advertisers who may not wish to fit inte 
a rigid pattern. While television must try the new and 
hold instead o1 sticking to the old, radio broadcasting as a 
collateral medium can equally well learn from television's 
experiments. 

This indicates that radio and television are in compe- 
tition. They are. They are in competition for the audi- 
ence, for the advertising dollar, for effectiveness in public 
service. But, it is necessary once again to siill the 
prophets of doom who see in television the death of radio. 
The fathers ahd grandfathers of these modern day pessi- 

No new means of communication, no new means of ad- 
vertising has forced a worthwhile competitor out of busi- 
ness. People still mail letters; they telephone; they read 
books; they still engage in stimulating conversation. In 
advertising, each new medium has created new sales. in- 
creased advertising appropriations, and an ever steadily 
rising standard of living. Television is taking its place 
in this forward marca, 

But television can assume its rightful place only if we 
face the facts and act on those facts. Much of radio's 
commercial approach just grew, capitalizing on al! that 
had grown before. Television can avoid this. The devel- 
opment of local spot announcements and station chain 
breaks is a case in point, and the cost clearly is dispro- 
portionate to the cost to advertisers providing a regular 
program service. 


— Silly, Isn’t It? | 

It has developed in radio, and, because it has existed 
for a number of years, become accepted. Television can 
and must take a realistic point of view and make equitable 
charges for this type of advertising. Even a treshman 
student in elementary economics can see the folly of the 
following situation: 

Advertiser A spends $15,000 plus time, for a 30-minute 
television variety program; advertiser B spends $10.000 
for a topflight dramatic show with orchestra background. 
Because of the expense, time, and the thought and effort 
of skiliful technicians, these programs become the two 
most popular programs on the air. Advertiser C. for $200, 
inserts a one-minute commercial between the two shows 
on a major market station and for one minute presents a 
concentrated sales message to an audience brought to- 
gether by competitors for the public’s dollar. In fact, 
for from $1,500 to $2,000 he could get this coverage on 
the full television network. He is not paying his way. and 
his cost eventually will have to be increased so that his 
cost will be more in proportion with that carried by his 
competitors. 

Television, in another sense, is following a practice 
built up over the years by standard radio. Each radio 
station has its own studios, its own transmitter location. 
Television started in the same pattern, with each station 
striving desperately to monopolize the best locations. com- 
peting with signal instead of competing with programs. 
Ideally, every television station should offer to each 
= the same clear picture, the same, best audio 
signal. 

The American Broadcasting Co. is making an initial 

move in this direction. - By moving our WJZ-TV transmit- 
ter to the Empire State Building, we will share transmit- 
ter location with WNBT. and, thus, two New York stations 
will have the best possible video and audio signa! in Met- 
ropolitan New York. 
_ Television is proving to be a great force in American 
life. and, with radio, newspapers, and magazines create 
a new and vastly higher standard of living. However. ' 
can not do this if it patterns its conduct blindly after 
that of its competitors. li must reach for its own heri- 
zons. 
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Current Dilemma 


By FRANK STANTON 
(President, CBS) 


Programming is the core of television broadcasting just as it con- 
ticues to be the core of AM. The broadcaster knows that as long as 
he can continue to deliver to the television audience the programs it 
hungers for, he is providing the basic necessity. 

The really critical problem the broadcaster faces today is the 
problem of program delivery. How can he satisfy the public appetite 
in the face of such impediments to delivering programs as (1) the 
“freeze” on the construction of new television stations; and (2) the cur- 
rent geographic limitations of inter-city connections? For it seems 
clear to me that the broadcaster will have to live with these two ob- 
stacles for a long time. 

Let's first look at the “freeze.” By clamping down on the further 
construction of TV stations, it has perpetuated the single-station 
market in many cities. Today there are four television networks broad- 
casting programs simultaneously—yet only one network's programs 
can be heard in these markets at a time. Thus, in single station 
markets thousands of television homes are theoretically deprived of 
a variety of brilliant programs. 

The present limits of the coaxial cable and microwave relay raise 
the second basic hurdle to the extended delivery of programs. These 
limits make it impossible to deliver live network programs to more 
than half of the existing TV markets. Of the 98 stations now operating, 
only 52 are “on” the cable. Because of the combination of technical 
and economic factors it would appear that transcontinental circuits 
permitting coast-to-coast television are some two or three years off. 

The “freeze” and the interconnection problem thus appear to be 
two horns of a formidable dilemma. My own view is that the dilemma 
is not as formidable as it seems. 

The answer. as I see it, is the recorded television program—that is, 
Television Recordings. TVR is now a practical means of transmitting 
television shows, and is destined to become more practical and wide- 
spread every day. 

'VR benefits the public. In television even more than in radio the 
best shows are originated by the networks, chiefly because of the costs 
involved and the creative skills and techniques required to produce 
them. By recording these programs and sending them to individual TV 
stations. the broadcaster can overcome the limitations of inter-city 
television connections and assure the public of the kind of entertain- 
ment both in quality and quantity which otherwise would not be avail- 
able to them. 

TVR benefits the performer. Hollywood continues to be one of the 
nation’s most fertile sources of talent. Here is where most of the 
stars of the entertainment world live and work. At present they are 
inaccessible by cable which extends only as far west as St. Louis. 
Without TVR these stars would be ruled out of participating in the 
greatest entertainment medium yet conceived. Without TVR television 
would block out a pool of irreplaceable creative talent. 


| " ¥ ~ Boom to the Client | 


TVR benefits the advertiser. TVR enables the advertiser to take 
full advantage of the nationwide television audience. TVR enables 
lrim to build sizeable audiences, to get his message into the greatest 
number of television homes, and in this way to amortize more effec- 
tively his production costs. To restrict himself to live programming via 
cable cuts him out of a large segment of the television audience and is 
economically unsound. 

TVR benefits the station. TVR irons out the inequities between 
competing stations within the same market when one of (hem nas the 
time on the cable—and the other hasn't. Through TVR the other 
station can match or exceed in quality the program broadcast on the 
cable. Furthermore, in the single-station market, no network pro- 
gram is ever permanently eliminated even though at the time it Is 
broadeast the station is otherwise engaged. Through TVR it can be 
repeated at a time when the station is free to broadcast it. 

TVR benefits the network. There are two principal keys to the 
sivength of a network. The first is its capacity to furnish the best 
available programs to its affiliated stations (programming is the cement 
of affiliation). The second is its capacity to deliver stations, Le. 
markets, to the advertiser. TVR extends both these capacities of the 
network far beyond the boundaries fixed by the present cable and 
microwave limits of transmission. 

There has been a lot of loose talk about the quality of TVR... 
much of it based on opinions formed many months ago . . . some of it 
based on Hollywood's critical resistance to anything but production on 
original film .. . some of it due to mishandling and malfunctioning of 
the individual station’s projection equipment. 

There is no denying the fact that the quality of TVR is not up to 
the quality of live television. Yet there are thousands of people today 
in the television audience who cannot distinguish between a live or 
recorded program. And I have known instances where critical tele- 
vision executives have been unaware that they are looking at TVR. 

Recently a pilot study was undertaken for CBS by an independent 
research organization to determine audience evaluation of the picture 


quality of TVR. Two programs, one live, one TVR were shown to a> 


group of 200 viewers. They were asked to rate the picture quality of 
each program on the basis of “excellent,” “good,” “fair,” and “poor. 

The study revealed that 

—90% of the audience described the live program as “excellent” 
or “good.” 

~—77% described the TVR as “excellent” or “good.” 

However when the audience was asked to respond on the critical basis 
of “poor,” 3.1 described the live program as “poor,” and 5.7 considered 
the TVR “poor.” 

The facts are: TVR is vastly improved over what it was a year ago; 
TVR still has plenty of room for improvement; and engineers are in- 
tensifying their efforts to improve it. 

Actually the acceptance of TVR has gained extraordinary forward 
Speed. In less than 10 months the number of non-interconnected CBS- 


an stations carrying TVR jumped 100°); and the average number of 


VR shows cafried per station rose 700%. 
Finally, it is significant to point out that when the Ed Wynn show 
recently became available again for sponsorship on a TVR _ basis, 


five of the largest advertisers in the country were waiting to sponsor) 


i. And one did. 

TVR is essential to the operation of television today. By means of 
TVR the public is getting entertainment that would not otherwise be 
available to them. The advertiser is getting audience and circulation. 

VR is an acceptable and feasible means of transmission. And it is 

‘oming more acceptable and feasible every day. 


io 





-OLOTIME PICKLE 


By ARNOLD HARTLEY 
(V. P., WOV, New York) 

This has been a year of contend- 
ing tides and countertides in the 
of communicating with 
the public by electronics, but sure- 
ly and steadily, amid the struggle 
of the titans, foreign-language 
broadcasting in the U.S.A. has 
been coming of age. 

Perhaps in a certain sense this 


reflects the enlarged world per- 
spective of our industry, expressed 
jocally in a more hospitable atti- 
tude toward non-English program- 
ming. But more narrowly it is a 
response to the competitive need 
to spot the audience with rifle 
sights, rather than to rely on the 
old buckshot broadcasting of yes- 
teryear. 

All to the good. and it presages 
well for the persistence of AM for 
time to come. But better yet, the 
maturity of the foreign-language 
broadcasting business is being 
achieved in a systematic and neat- 
ly-organized fashion. Take a look 
at 1949 happenings: 

Exhibit A: A group of alert and 
progressive f-i stations banded 
themselves together as a Quality 
Network, began amassing the accu- 
rate audience and market data 
which will provide to agencies a 
secund basis for buying foreign-lan 
guage time in major markets. The 
Network has established New York 
offices and is taking an interest in 
facts and figures, instead of va- 
garies, as sales tools. 

Exhibit B: The Unaffiliated Sta- 
tions Committee of the NAB, one 
of the liveliest organs of the asso- 
ciation, appointed a Foreign-Lan- 
guage Subcommittee to deal with 
problems peculiar to these particu- 
lar stations, thus recognizing the 
importance of this special medium. 

Exhibit C: For the first time in 
its history, the Ohio State IER pre- 
sented a major award for a pro- 
gram series produced in a lan- 
guage other than English and in- 
tended for domestic use. 

Exhibit D:* An unprecendented 
amount of money is being expend- 
ed in the principal f-1 centers, no- 
tably New York, on f-l program- 
ming. More than ever before is 
being spent for talent, public inter- 
est features, special events, sus- 
tainers, education, and merchandis- 
ing and promotion. Polish, Span- 
ish, Yiddish, and Italian are money- 
wise moving upward into a new 
category, signalling an apprecia- 
tion of the market importance of 

(Continued on page 166) 


business 





—4. Down, 3 to Go 


By JOSEPH H. MceCONNELL 
(President, NBC) 


As the year 1949 ends, radio broadcasting is attaining new economic 
levels at NBC, and the outlook for 1950 is equally good. Programwise 
radio's contribution to the entertainment of the American people will 
continue to improve. 


The past year has also marked tremendous progress in the comple- 
mentary medium of television and in 1950, this new art form and 
advertising medium will far exceed its best previous year. 


Television is but four years old as a service to the public. Within 
this period of its growth, it has been supported largely by radio, using 
radio studios, equipment and personnel. From now on, television at 
NBC will be “on its own” as a separate and independent organization. 
It now has its own studios, showmen, engineers, sales force, newsmen, 
talent scouts and financial setup. 

Television finds encouragement in the fact that four of its seven lean 
years are past. Within the next three years more television stations 
will move out of the red and into the black. Several video broadcasters 
already report that they are showing a profit from operations. 

Radio broadcasting, on the other hand. is not only nationwide in 
scope, but worldwide. There are 63,.550.000 home-receiving sets and 
13,200,000 automobile radio sets in the United States alone. Sound by 
radio has been and will continue to be a great source of entertainment 
for people of all ages. 

The very growth of television has stimulated the broadcasting indus- 
try io deveiop some of the great untapped advantages of radio. Today 
radio is being sold more aggressively, promoted more keenly and 
merehandized more effectively than ever before. It is still the most 
massive and economical of all media and the advertiser realizes that to 
reach all of the people of America, he must use both radio and tele- 
vision to supplement each other. Radio broadcasting will continue te 
serve and to sell, while television develops as a parallel industry. 

By no means is radio doomed. With the beginning of a new half 
century, it faces a widening horizon for service, with new opportunities 
for realizing fully its great potential. 


That AM—TYV Situation 


By WALTER J. DAMM 


(Milwaukee Journal Stations) 


Milwaukee. vs. TV limb at the present time 
Pick up any radio or television With any definite dire predictions 
trade paper these days and nine but there are a few AM and TV 
. ; facts that we have learned here 
times ou’ of 10 you'll find a rag- 4; WTMJ-TV tha. may or may not 
ing debate on the comparative help form certain conclusions. 
of AM and TV. We believe that AM is here to 
The TV extremist always main- stay. We also believe that TV is 
; , ; here to stay. We believe that there 
tains that AM is on its deathbed; j, a distinct, profitable field for 
that very shortly now there will 
be little or no AM radio: and 





merits 


both mediums. 
Like AM in its early days, tele- 
that TV will take its place in every 
part of the country. 

The AM extremis on the other 
nand is just as emphatic in his 
defense of AM; shouting that AM 
will always occupy the number 
one spot and that TV will never 
be a money maker. 


The facts, as I see them, do 
not support either viewpoint. A 
cool, dispassionate look at the 
AM-TV picture in Wisconsin, and 
I believe in the nation, proves both 
extremists wrong. 

So what is the right answer? 

1 refuse to go out on any A 
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vision is in its first period of fan- 
tastic growth. I have no doubt 
that in the months and years to 
come TV will amaze all of us in its 
commercial and technical progress. 

But will it ever replace AM? 
We don't think so. 

In the first place, in Wisconsin 
and the midwest as well as in other 
parts of the nation, there are now 
and there will be vast areas con- 
taining millions of persons that 
will not be covered by television 
for many years to come. In these 
areas, AM radio will always oc- 
cupy the number one position. An 
examination of the Wisconsin tele- 
vision picture ‘or any other mid- 
west state) will prove this state- 
ment, even if you project the pic 
ture to a time when all TV licenses 
applied for now are granted and 
the stations are in operation. 

This is especially true in the 
midwest Where the rural popula- 
tion is larger than the urban. 


I _A Time for Both _ | 


Secondly. there is also the un- 
escapable fact that even while 
television is passing through this 
fantastic growth stage, there are 
millions of men, women and chil- 
dren in the midwest and the na- 
tion who still prefer AM radio or 
believe that TV and AM are both 
necessary to their home entertain- 
ment, depending upon the occa- 
sion and the program. 

We see no reason at the present 
time why this attitude should 
change anymore than the legiti- 
mate stage was killed with the 
advent of the movies. 

And to us at least in the mid- 
west there is another and third 
impressive fact in the AM-TYV sit- 
uation. As of right now, and we 
don’t believe in the near future, 
TV can't get into the early morn 
ing and late night hour periods. 
And certainly radio listeners are 
not going to discontinue listening 
to their favorite AM station just 


because they can’t get television. 


Here’s another significant fact 
about the midwest AM-TV situa- 
tion. Contrary to popular belief, 
television is not taking money 


(Continued on page 166) 
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Future Role of the Adv. Agency 
In Radio and TV Programming. 


By EVERARD W. MEADE 
(Vice-President and Director of Radio-Television, Young & Rubicam) 


Let's start with a picture. Bending over a cloudy crystal ball, a thin 
man sits with a slightly vacant stare. Blinded by months of unceasing 
devotion to Kukla. Fran & Ollie, he is reading the ball by Braille. 
Don't pity the man—he is happy. He is answering a request from a 
friend. Variety, to “throw an eye” into the future, 
as Mrs. Berg says, and set down certain notions 
about advertising agencies and their role in AM 
and TV programming in the years not yet marked 
with our footprints. The random sentiments ex- 
pressed below are to be taken as his own and not 
those of the station to which you are listening. 

What about radio? It is fashionable today to 
make sly remarks about the eld-fashioned medium 
Not for me. Radio reminds me of my Father. He 
was old-fashioned in some respects, but he paid 
the bills for a long time after his son was sup- 
posed to be standing on his own feet. So let's not 
sel! the old gentleman short. 

Even the most devoted network enthusiast will 
admit that in early radio the advertising agency played a leading role 
in building the big shows—not a solo role, but a leading role. This 
doesn’t mean that the agencies were loaded with geniuses who took a 
lot of no-talent bums and made them into shining stars. What the 
agencies had—and still have—were staffs of people with skill and 
knowledge of the business, plus crusading enthusiasm great enough 
to persuade their associates and their clients that John Doe was a great 
property. Or better still, Jack Benny. as nee 

Y&R didn’t build the Benny show—Benny built it. But in building 
it. he had agency guidance, counsel and hep production at every turn. 
As in other historic cases, an agency played the crucial role. Enough 
enthusiastic skilled people had faith at the right time to go to bat for 
Jack in the now-forgotten days when it was touch-and-go whether the 
great man would get his first Jell-O renewal. That kind of service is 
bound to continue in the agency field, regardless of other changes. 

Surely this will persist. But in the upcoming years, with the shadow 
of the TV antenna squarely across radio’s path, the agency will be put- 
ting its know-how and its faith less and less in nighttime variety shows 
and more into sturdy daytime properties. For this reason it would 
seem that the daytime pattern will be cracked open, as the advertisers 
attempt to protect themselves against the destructive power of TV 
over AM by entrenching in the time slots where the sun never sets. 





Everard W. Meade 
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| You Gotta Have Courage 


Let's pin it down. Service to clients on radio will include building 
new properties, buying properties already built (“Mr. D. A.”), and 
buying network properties (“My Favorite Husband”). Service will 
continue to include the act of going out on a limb and saving to a 
client: “Because we think so, because research backs us up, because 
we have a damn good hunch, buy this show—it costs a million bucks.” 

Because the building or buying of programs is a thing called show 
business, the agency will fall on its face again and again. and accounts 
will change hands. But it stands to reason that the company which has 
the money invested in skilled veterans of the radio wars will come out 
the winner in the hazardous game of finding and selling audience- 
getting properties. 

The question has often been asked: “How long will radio last?” I 
am happy to be able to s‘,‘le this once and for all. Radio will last five 
\ears, six months, four days, 10 hours and seven minutes. Unless I 
am very much mistaken. As I see it the final broadcast of this mag- 


‘Sorry, Wrong Number’ 


By LESTER GOTTLIEB 
‘PL 5-2000) 


One of the most popular and actively-pursued pastimes of the cur- 
rent radio season has been the ridicule of what the trade press calls, 
“the giveaway craze.” lt seems that everyone, with the possible excep- 
tion of the general public, has eageriy volunteered for this army of 
sharpshcoters. 


Fred Allen, that unhappy humorist, was an early crusader. Har- 
pooned by Hooper, numbed by Nielsen, he blamed a giveaway show for 
his loss of listeners. In a misguided moment, he even posted a sizeable 
bond to thwart deserters among his faithful listeners. The stunt back- 
fired and only served to attract more attention for his unwelcome ABC 
neighbor. 

The radio critics rallied ‘round Fred. Their attacks helped fill many 
a dull Monday column, a chore made doubly hard for some of them whe 
were still feeling the effects of too vigorous a Sunday night of playing 
charades. 


When some jackpot winners realized that all the loot could not be 
converted into shiny. silver dollars, and that Uncle Sam wanted a cut 
of the swag, they started to moan, too, accompanied by a Greek chorus 
of local reporters. who were evidently oblivious to the fact that their 
own newspapers printed the very clues that helped these poor souls 
win the largess. 

And, finally, the FCC decided to investigate. After months of prob- 
ing, this body, in a split decision, issued sweeping regulations. Their 
action was hotly contested by the networks and it will be some months 
before the courts uphold or deny these rules. 


Today a number of shows labeled as “giveaways” have suffered some 
Joss of audiences. A number of bad ones faded from the air entirely. 

This condition was quickly seized upon by audience participation 
critics as certain indication that the public was tired of these kinds of 
shows and that the concerted campaign to kill them off was effective. 

Oddly enough the public has been conspicuously neutral, and has 
reacted like all radio audiences have always done, tuned into shows 
they liked, tuned off those they didn’t like. 

However, the more sensitive producers and directors of audience par- 
ticipation shows have sulked silently in their air-conditioned tents. 
fearful that the criticism of their shows may influence Joe, the head- 
waiter at Shor’s, and make that worthy figure relegate these pariahs 
to the dining room upstairs to lunch with the Jersey bus set. 

As the producer of one of these maligned “epics” I have wanted to 
get a couple of facts straight. 

The giveaway show that isn’t a show will surely perish. The audi- 
ence participation program that can operate with or without the tele- 
phone, should have a long and healthy lifespan on AM or TV, if it 

Stresses entertainment first, and pressure cookers second. 

Those programs that depend entirely upon the telephone device and 
the hysterical gyrations of announcers with maniacal laughs. and ludie- 
rous jackpots, are, to quote Mr. Allen’s Ajax Cassidy, “not long for this 
world.” As fer the local telephone shows, which first irritated the 
Commission, and are absolutely devoid of entertainment or showman- 
ship, they will die from their own monotony. 

But there are a number of audience participation shows that do | 


nificent medium will be Gabriel Heatter, starting with the solemn 
incantation, Wd =. news tonight!” 

What about television? ; 

‘Ah, television! The man at the crystal ball smiles and the effect is 
grotesque. Like any curved polished surface, the ball reflects his face 
in distortion. Does his head really come to a point? No matter—he is 
happy. He continues.) ; : 

In TV the agency is going to play. and is playing, a key role in pro- 
gramming at all stages of development It is immediately apparent, 
however, that there is closer teamwork between agency and network 
than was true in the early days of radio. The nature of television 
compels a sort of cooperative midwifery. To buy ‘shows most clients 
have a notion it would be nice to see them first. This means kinescopes 
or closed-circuit auditions. and they mean money. So, willy-nilly the 
networks are deeply involved in every show. Furthermore, regardless 
of the extent of an agency staff (Y&R, for instance, has 94 people work- 
ing on TV) the bulk of the people concerned with the day-to-day opera- 
tion of a TV production are network. The very fact the networks are 
so fantastically busy in television ‘and radio) programming today is a 
reflection of the new spirit—to wit, cash in on the programming end 
and don’t repeat the abdication of the thirties when radio program- 
ming became the agency job. The nets must create in order to satisfy 
the diverse interest of millions of Americans who want everything from 
comedy to forums, from string quartets to be-bop. Mt 

In addition to closer pregramming cooperation with revitalized and 
program-conscious broadcasters, the agency has a new and heavy re- 
sponsibility of its own, involving the chains and involving its clients. 
This is the matter of costs. Positioned directly between the advertiser 
with the money and the broadcaster with the charges, the agency Is 
finding itself in a tougher and tougher spot on cost. It is the respon- 
sibility of the agency to counsel with the networks in order to keep 
television costs from blighting the new medium as an advertising 
vehicle. Advertisers operating on carefully worked out budgets can't 
be faced continually with TV budgets that have run over because of 
excessive and unforeseen costs. If television is to continue its great 
strides forward the cost structures must be reexamined and realigned. 
It is the greatest single threat to the greatest of all advertising media. 

The current list of Y&R shows ‘to pick an agency at random) reveals 
various phases of network-agency teamplay, ranging from “The Gold- 
bergs,” a CBS-built package directed by CBS and supervised by Y&R, 
to the “Paul Whiteman Revue.” which the agency shaped the show 
with Whiteman and ABC. Presumably the future will find both types 
of operation occurring again and again. Below are other variations of 
agency programming: io 

1. Shows built by the agency around a big star and his organization. 
like Fred Waring. 

2. Shows built by the agency from the ground up around personali- 
ties in fresh combination of new usage, like Dunninger-Winchell. 

3. Shows built by the agency out of faith in a proved AM vehicle, like 
“The Aldrich Family” and “Silver Theatre.” 

4. Shows built by packagers. sold and supervised by the agency, like 
“I Remember Mama” (a good show, curiously enough not produced by 
Y&R). 

In closing, may I add a reassuring word to those about to enter tele- 
vision after years of good healthy struggling in radio: believe it or not. 
it’s possible to have nine or 10 network TV shows on every week and 
not live on a diet of milk and crushed animal crackers. 

Believe me! 

No? 

Nurse, tell’em it's true. 


stress entertainment and are piloted by such veteran showmen as Ralph 
Edwards, Groucho Marks, Kay Kyser,- Bob Hawk and Eddie Cantor, 
and they have no right to be indiscriminately lumped together with 
the out-and-out giveaway clambakes. Those who criticize should be 
specific. 

The game is certainly a factor in the success of the shows the above 
personalities pilot. All of them have creditable Hoopers and give lie 
to the rumor that audiences have turned away from audience partici- 
pation shows in droves. 


Lo, the hibitzer 
We all know that Americans love to play games or watch or hear 
them. The “kibitzer” has been a game institution from checkers to 
Canasta. These self testers derive an enormous satisfaction and vica- 
rious thrill from second guessing. In radio, people love to compete on 
game shows and there's a whole nation load of kibitzers tuning in. 

Concerning CBS’ biggest audience participation show, “Sing It 
Again,” I'm frank to confess that when the show was originally launched 
some 80 weeks ago, it was enslaved to the telephone device. What went 
on between ‘phone calls was strictly stage wait. Our early analysis of 
the show confirmed this. And there were no buyers. 

Somewhere along the line the show took shape and form. We in- 
vested it with showmanship and peak musical entertainment. We staffed 
it with five topflight parody-lyricists, who concentrated on comedy 
material, filled the stage with talented performers instead of refrig- 
erators, and gave Ray Bloch ample opportunities to demonstrate why 
he is one of the most able radio practitioners of popular music in the 
business, 

We found that we were getting solid audience reactions from the 
humor within the parodies and not from the phone calls alone. Our 
singers, Alan Dale, Bob Howard, Eugenie Baird, and the The Riddlers 
quintet, were given more latitude as they sang the popular tunes of the 
day, and then sang them again with bright, new parody treatments. 
More original song material is written for “Sing It Again” than for 
any venture in the history of the music business. The rating went up 
gradually and we attracted sponsorship. We had the satisfaction of 
knowing that our show was being accepted for its entertainment value. 


Straight musical shows have never ranked high in ratings. They either 
required a high salaried personality or a gimmick, Our gimmick hap- 
pens to be a parody guessing game and the telephone is used as a 
national extension so that people all around can join in the fun. 

A second analysis confirmed our conviction. Peaks were now reached 
during song performances and not just when the phone bell jangled. 
And we found that people without telephones were listening to us 
and liking it. 


The legality of the telephone usage is something I am not qualified 
to discuss. 


Let the critics continue their condemnation of out-and-out giveaways. 
But when they rap a tired comic with the old La Brea tar pits jokes, 
they're always careful to make aotable exceptions for Jack Benny, 
Amos ‘'n’ Andy and other brilliant comedians. When they roast clap- 
trap whodunits, gilt-edged classy thrillers like “Suspense” remain un- 
seathed. Let’s have the same distinctions between good and bad audi- 
ence participation shows. 


And let's all remember the immortal words of Sadie Hertz: 
“The show's the thing.” 





The Listener 


Gets Away 
with Murder 











——— By HI BROWN 


Other listening trends flow and 
ebb, but today more people are 
listening to more murder mystery 
than ever before. And 
there’s a reason. The listener gets 
away with murder. 

That isn’t just a happy phrase. 
it's a ‘you should excuse an over- 
worked adjective) psychological 
fact. 

I'm not changing the subject 
when I recall a youngster I saw 
walking down Fifth avenue with 
his mother one day _ recently. 
Clutching a toy machine gun. he 
was peppering everybody in sight 
to the accompaniment of his vocal 
imitation of gunfire. It doesn't take 
a genius to know that the boy was 
letting off steam, harmlessly dis- 
posing of grudges and antagonisms 
he doesn't know how to handle 

Now, adults can't, or at any rate 
dont, duplicate this boy's Fifth 
avenue routine. But every day you 
hear grownup people delivering 
themselves of similar sentiments 
by telling someone to “drop dead” 
or commenting that they would 
‘like to murder that guy.” The 
person who says something like 
this—and who doesn't?—may be 
facetious about it. But when he's 
home listening to a murder mys- 
tery, he doesn't have to be face- 
tious about doing away with peo- 
ple. He's “in business.” 

It's not merely a matter of ‘“es- 
capism,” because that can be had 
in many other types of radio 
shows. What the mystery and the 
macabre show does—and, of course, 
| have “Inner Sanctum” very much 
in mind—is let the listener step 
right into the story and, as I said 
earlier, “get away with murde: 

A shipping clerk, say, tunes in 
to “Inner Sanctum.” All day he's 
doing a routine job, taking orders, 
maybe getting pushed around more 
than he likes. But as he listens 
to “Sanctum,” he’s a fierce, relent 
less killer. Nobody's going to tell 
him what to do. He's master of 
every situation—at least until ret- 
ribution sets in. 


__ The Listener Plays It Safe 


That's where his identification 
with the evildoer on the radio 
ends. The fellow in the story goes 
to the electric chair, but the lis- 
tener has been “saved” from the 
consequences of his vicarious part 
in the grisly proceedings. In other 
words, the listener's malevolent 
thoughts go to the clectric chair 
along with the fictional killer. The 
listener comes out of it clean, with 
no handcuffs and no guilt. 

It's worth noting that the tend- 
ency of this process is to lessen 
rather than promote actual crime, 
as is frequently charged by some 
critics of radio crime shows. The 
listener could probably get the 
same release by whaling the day- 
lights out of a punching bag. But 
that wouldn't be entertainment. 


There are other reasons, natu- 
rally, to account for the popularity 
ef the murder mystery brand of 
radio fare, but they're all suberdi- 
nate, I think, to the foregoing. 

One is the universality of the 
stories’ appeal, dating back to the 
origin of the mystery and macabre 
tvpe of story in the 17th century 
Gothic novel and its populariza- 
tion by such writers as Poe, Haw- 
thorne, De Maupassant and Henry 
James. The appeal has constantly 
grown and it’s still growing. 

For another, these stories dea! 
with everyday backgrounds and 
recognizable people, except that 
everything is more simplified. I's 
all black and white—people are 
good or they’re bad. The listener 
doesn't have to worry about ap 
praising these people fairly. 

Still another reason for those 
high ratings is the general agree 
ment you find in the average home 
on listening to mysteries. There 
may be quarrels about singers, 
prizefights or comedians, but prac- 
tically everybody in the family wil! 


shows 


| settle for a mystery. 


There's no mystery about that. 
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Life With WNYC 


By DICK PACK 


Once upon a time there was a radio station called 
WNYC...There still is. I wonder if they're still having as 
much fun! 

Working for New York City’s strictly non-commercial 
operation a dozen years ago was a hectic and harassing 
occupation. We had no money foi programs, our techni- 
cal equipment and facilities were mostly makeover stuff, 
and salaries were strictly civil service. But somehow we 
managed to do some good things, and occasionally even 
give the network stations a short run for their big money. 


Only at the old WNYC could things like this happen: 


The day Howard Hughes returned from his historic 
round-the-world flight, the city gave him an old-fashioned 
whoopdeedoo reception, complete with ticker-tape parade 
up lower Broadway. That was big stuff in those days, and 
naturally WNYC covered the parade. We weren't going 
to be outdone by the networks. If NBC could cover the 
big parade with a mobile unit, so could we. 


But there was a big difference between the two units. 
Ours was not a super-duper streamlined bus like NBC’s; 
the WNYC so-called mobile broadcasting unit was. a small 
battered truck, the kind usually used by neighborhood 
stores for deliveries. Atop the slightly sloping roof of 
the truck was a tall antenna pole, and inside was the 
shortwave relay transmitter. 


The only real vantage point for announcers was atop 
that slanting roof. And there was no place to hold on, 
except to a corner of a roof loudspeaker. You couldn't 
latch on to the antenna pole, because that was charged, 
and you'd get a nasty shock if you did. 

Ted Cott and I were assigned by Morris Novik, the sta- 
tion’s director, to cover the parade block-by-block up 
Broadway from the Battery. Reporting the parade from 
the Battery to City Hall was a cinch; we perched on top 
the truck somehow, and stavirg un there was essy, 
the procession moved up Broadway at only a few miles an 
hour. 

In the Best Pole-Sitting Tradition 
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When we reached City Hall the parade was officially 
over and Ted and I started to get down from our lofty 
perch. But Novik rushed up and yelled, “Stay up there! 
Hughes and his party are going to go uptown to some club 
at Fifth avenue and 70th street—stay with him and keep 
describing what goes on.” 

So we stayed. But we newer expected that once the 
Hughes cars left City Hall, the procession’s pace would 
change. This time, the moment the cars started the escort- 
ing motorcycles jazzed into full speed, the officials’ autos 
did the same—and our little truck had to follow. Sirens 
wailing, the cavalcade sped uptown at well over 50 miles 
per hour. 


And there we were on top of that blankety truck, cling- 
ing on fo rlife. We literally held tight by our fingernails, 
afraid any moment we'd be dumped off onto the hard 
pavement beneath. And we dared not grab on to the an- 
tenna pole for fear of a shock. 

We kept talking, though, clutching the mike, passing 
it from hand to hand, and giving a breathless report of 
what we saw as Hughes & Co. roared uptown. 

if ever two kids thought they were heroes, we were the 
boys. The show must go on, fellas, even if we perish on 
the cobblestones of Manhattan! 

Somehow, we reached 70th street safely, and almost 
soundly, despite a few really close calls. There, we thank- 
fully signed off the air. 

An hour later, tired but happy. we got back to the 
WNYC studios atop the Municipal Building. The two 
heroes! We walked into Novik’'s office, with quiet mod- 
esty, waiting for the expected compliments on our daring 
job of radio reporting. 

No compliments, no nothing. Novik looked up from 
some papers. “You boys back so soon?” 

We waited. 

“What do you want?” 

It looked as if we'd have to fish for the pat-on-the-back 
we knew we so righly deserved. “Did you—er—hear our 
breadcast from the truck after we left City Hall?’ 

“Oh, that,” Novik said. “That! We had to cut you off 
the air after you passed 14th street. Shortwave wasn’t 
coming through. Too much interference. Too bad.” 


We Cover the Waterfront 

Then there was the time the city dedicated “The Fire- 
fighter,” the world’s biggest, newest and greatest firefight- 
ing craft. I got the idea it would be a nevel special event, 
if as part of our coverage of the dedication ceremonies, I 
went aboard “The Firefighter” and actually described what 
it feels like and what happens, as a boat is launched and 
slides down the ways into its baptism of water. 

Seemingly the only way to broadcast from the boat as it 
slid into the waters of the bay was via a shortwave relay 
transmitter. However, there was no electric power on 
the boat, and the WNYC engineering department didn't 
have any mobile generator to use instead. 

The late Isaac Brimberg, the station's engineer. a great 
Buy and a great engineer, came to the rescue with an 
offbeat idea: He'd give me a mike with a few thousand 
feet of radio cable. As the boat went down the ways, 
cable would be played out to me from a big reel on shore. 
With so much extra mike cable, there’d be enough to give 
me time to describe the launching up to the point where 
the boat reached midstream. Then, my instructions were 
to have my assistant at my side, quickly disconnect the 
mike from the cable, toss our end of the cable into the 
a’ and on shore the engineers would reei up the 
‘able. 

Nothing went according to plan. First of all, as I started 

talking and the gallant fireboat started sliding down the 
ways, every vessel in New York harbor started blasting 
and blowing whistles and sirens in salute! I shouted, but 
nobody heard a word. 
; As we reached midstream I signed off the air and yelled 
‘0 my assistant, Jack Goodman, in my best nautical style, 
ut of the line!” He promptly disconnected the mike 
rom its cable, and he heaved-ho our end of the cable into 
the dirty waters of the bay. 

_When we got back to shore a few minutes later, we 
were met by an irate Brimberg. “Where the blazes is our 
mike cable?” he demanded. 

We said it was all reeled up on shore by his engineers. 

It wasn’t there, not a foot of cable. “You guys got 
things all fouled up,” Brimmy shouted. “We were sup- 








posed to toss our end of the cable into the water, and you 
fellows on the boat were supposed to reel it up.” 

“Too bad,” I said. “Too bad you lost all that cable.” . 

“We haven’t lost it,” Brimmy said sharply. “You and 
Goodman are going out in that rowboat, use that grapple 
and dredge up that cable! We can’t afford to lose it. It’s 
worth over a buck a foot.” 

Orders were orders. We pushed off in the rowboat, 
grappled in the shallow water near shore for the cable, 
finally found it and after two weary hours brought the 
end back to land and then spent another hour hauling 
that muddy, sticky cable, inch-by-inch onto a big reel. 

Another time, Mitchell Grayson and I were making an 
epic documentary on Fulton Fish Market and its people— 
this was quite a few years before the networks discovered 
documentaries. In those days, son, there was no compact 
portable recording equipment, so we had to find other 
ways to handle certain problems. 

We wanted ta go out on the end of a long pier, step 
aboard one of the fishing trawlers tied up there, and in 
terview the crew. So we equipped ourselves with a heavy 
pack transmitter, which gave us a certain limited mobility, 
and our interviews and descriptions were broadcast by 
pack transmitter back to the base of the pier; there, an 
engineer in the backseat of an auto had set up a disk 
recording machine. 

Time: 4 a. m. of a bitterly cold January day. 

Mitch and I spent nearly an hour on the end of that icy 
pier and on the decks of the trawler. I’ve never been 
so cold in my life. 

When we finally made our numb way back to the foot 
of the pier to the WNYC car, we found the engineer, a 
dour gent by the name of James, sitting calmly smoking, 
and apparently not concerned with recording. 

“How'd it go?” Mitch asked. 

“Only got a couple of minutes of it,” James said with 
maddening calmness. “Something went wrong with the 
cutting head and I couldn't do a thing.” 

“Then why the devil didn’t you come down to the boat 
and tell us you weren't recording,” I yelled. “Why'd you 
let us waste all that time our there—and us freezing!” 

“What—me go out in this cold?” James retorted. 


— 


ia How Radio Reporters Are Born — 


I was on duty at WNYC on a dull Sunday afternoon, 
writing a press release and listening with one ear to 
what was supposed to be a dull broadcast: a remote 
broadcast from the annual Police Department Honor Le- 
gion ceremonies on the Mall in Central Park. 

Suddenly, in the middle of a routine brasshat speech, 
I heard shouts, general hubbub and confusion, and what 
sounded like shots. Then: the nervous, frightened voices 
of our announcer at the park . .“Ladies. . ladies and gen- 
tlemen-—due to circumstances beyond our control we have 
to leave the air!” 

I rushed into master control and asked to talk to the 
engineer at the park, via our telephone line. 

“What's happened?” I asked, when they put me through. 

“A shooting!” the engineer replied. “Some guy, prob- 
ably insane, took some shots at the cops!” 

“Get right back on the air,” I said. “Get the announcer 
at the mike quick—have him describe what’s happened. 
Hurry!” 

But the announcer couldn't be found; he had wandered 
off into the excited crowd somewhere, for reasons of his 
own. So, I told the engineer—Joe Goldstein—to take air 
himself, and describe what had happened as best he could. 
He did—and did a magnificent job. 

It was one of the great—and unsung—dobs of radio re- 
porting. By an engineer who had never been on the air 
before. 





Free Knterprise—As 


Seen Through a Tube 


By JAMES D. SHOUSE 
(Chairman of the Board, Crosley Broadcasting Corp.) 
Cincinnati. 


Startling affirmation of a rhetorically abused concept is 
going on in America, and television is responsible. 

The concept is, of course. free enterprise, not spelled 
with capitais. Television is renewing the average Amer- 
ican’s faith in free enterprise in a way which the detrac- 
tors of free enterprise haven't contrived to forestall and 
which even that well-meaning but oratorically impover- 
ished echelon among the defenders of free enterprise 
haven't had time to muddy with cliches. 

It isn’t often that we get so dramatic a lesson in the 
way the enterprise system works. Television, which is 
bringing with its expensive, increasingly acute competi- 
tion in the bid for audiences, demonstrates that the public 
benefits when such competition is at work, and benefits 
most where the competition is most intense. 

Cincinnati, I think, represents that situation ‘ideally. 

I doubt whether anywhere in the United States there 
exists more spirited video competition than that which is 
current in Cincinnati. Because the fight for audience is 
keen and unabashed among its three stations, the Cincin- 
nati viewing public is getting television service daily from 
11 in the morning until 11 and later every night from 
two of the stations, while the third, which now goes on in 
the early afternoon, is said to be contemplating service 
starting at 9 in the morning. ; ' 

If this station starts at 9 in the morning, it is not likely, 
in the Cincinnati scheme of things, to be alone for very 
long. 

This process is expensive to all the stations concerned. 
During the two years when WLW-TV was the only station 
in Cincinnati, audiences became accustomed to a standard 
of entertainment which was high, which our competitors 
have attempted to match, and which our company is com- 
mitted to improve upon in preserving its competitive po- 
sition. 

Is this competition abortive? 

Not when you consider the response of the audience. 
According to Pulse, as of this writing, Cincinnati has the 
highest average quarter-hour sets-in-use of all the cities 
for which this rating is published—higher than New York, 
higher than Philadelphia, higher than Chicago or Washing- 
ton or Los Angeles. 

It’s not abortive when you consider set sales, either. 
Already, Cincinnati, with more than 55,000 receivers in 
use, has reached the point forecast for it as of next March. 

Meantime the public gets unexampled video service. 

It is dangerous to draw parallels between television and 
radio. The fact about radio most inescapably apparent to 
me, as I am sure it is to many others, is that it has never 
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Whither Mutual— 
And Whither Radio 


By FRANK WHITE 
(President, Mutual Broadcasting System) 


With no desire to quarrel with Variety, I think the 
lead for this little essay should read, “Whither Radio and 
Whither Mutual.” I say this because I honestly believe 
that certain basic changes in the industry pattern will 
determine in at least some manner the part which Mutual 
will play in the 1950 industry picture. 


We at Mutual have had a continuing faith in the future 
of radio and we are gratified that most of those in the 
industry who, less than a year ago, were forecasting the 
certain ana not too distant destruction of their own basic 
medium, are now less gloomy in their predictions. 


For years Mutual has, in many respects, been a differ- 
ent kind of network. It is these very differences which 
we feel will contribute measurably to Mutual’s strength 
in the present industry cycle. They make possible the 
adaptability of the network to the needs of the individual 
advertiser. They enable us to face the problem of radio 
budgets reduced to help finance egperiments in tele- 
vision. They give to the network a firm foundation to 
withstand the shocks and dislocations of this transition 
period. 


What are these differences? The first stems from the 
structure of the Mutual Network itself—more than 500 
home-town stations, 300 of which are the only network 
outlets in their communities. The result is national cover- 
age of the most productive kind, national coverage made 
up of loyal, local followers of their own home-town sta- 
tions. On Mutual the advertiser speaks to his customers 
—not through a few powerful and often remote transmit- 
ters—but through the intimate voice of their neighbor- 
hood station. Here is localized impact that brings the 
saies message tome with maximum payoff. Here, too 
is the reason why Mutual’s mail pull is so much greater 
than any other network’s. 


| =, That Intimate Contact — | 





The second difference is a logical complement of the 
first. On Mutual, and only on Mutual, the advertiser can 
—at no extra cost—tell his customers where to buy his 
products as well as why. Our plan for free cut-ins pro- 
vides 30-second, localized messages identifying the near- 
est dealers in each station community by name and ad- 
dress. This is a further development of the more inti- 
mate contact between buyer and seller, made possible by 
Mutual's basic structure. In the increasingly competitive 
market of today and tomorrow, it is a merchandising tool 
of inestimable value to the advertiser; for his dealers it 
furnishes the impact of local radio on a national scale. 

Mutual’s third difference lies in the maximum flexibility 
of its facilities. The time has come for advertisers to fit 
their radio coverage more closely to their individual mar- 
keting patterns. Conventional network lineups don’t al- 
ways match product distribution or sales needs. Mutual's 
greater flexibility offers a hookup custom-built to any 
specification. 

A fourth Mutual difference: the highest per dollar re- 
turn in all network radio. The Nielsen “Homes per Dol- 
lar” Index during the latest winter-peak period of Janu- 
ary-April, 1949, reveals that once-a-week sponsors on Mu- 
tual averaged six radio homes for the price of five on 
any other network. 

To look at it another way—a fifth point: ours are 
the lowest costs, hookup by hookup, of ail the networks. 
This last difference leads us back again to television; 
only on Mutual can you buy the proven benefits of coast- 
to-coast radio—and save enough to explore the high prom- 
ise of television, too. These are the basic factors that 
make Mutual confident of its future. So if this little 
essay sounds like a “pitch,” I make no apology because 
I know no other way to appraise the days ahead of us 
except in terms of the realities as we see them. 

Elsewhere in these same columns, Bill Fineshriber, Mu- 
tual’s Vice-president in charge of Programs, speaks of 
the long-term relationship between radio and television. 
Whither radio? I foresee, as Bill does, no inevitable head- 
on collision between the two and no early obsequies for 
radio. Whither Mutual? The differences I have sketched 
here will, I believe, serve us well in adapting to the 
changing patterns of the industry. 





attained a state of equilibrium. There was a hint of it. I 
should judge, in the years from 1934 to 1938, when there 
existed perhaps less gravity about the problems which in 
one form or another have beset radio for three decades. 

For most part the story of radio has been one crisis 
after another. In its relations with the FCC and other 
agencies of government, in coping with internal industry 
problems and external attacks, in its uniquely inbred 
flirtation with FM and prospectively stormy alliance with 
television, in its efforts to be an affirmatively good public 
servant or to merely, and usually unsuccessfully, stay out 
of trouble, radio has led a vexed, implausible, enormously 
productive and richly rewarding life. 

The real danger to radio would be, and can be, in feeling 
that an equilibrium has been reached. There is stability, 
which is good, and torpor, which is unhealthy. The latter 
is, fortunately, not likely to develop. 

The real danger to television is in this same direction, 
and the temptations will be considerably stronger. 

Vagabond original product of low capital investment, 
unstable allocations, minuscule talent costs and the Midas 
touch, radio in its maturity brought forth a child it can 
scarcely recognize. Aristocratic and imperious, the off- 
spring demands big initial capital expenditures, is distin- 
guished by operating losses instead of profits, requires 
the salary scale of a prosperous industry, and in every 
way outrages a parent which nonetheless, on the basis of 
television's prodigious adolescence, is convinced that the 
son will do better than the father and, of course, take care 
of him in his old age. 

Metaphor aside, the troubles which galvanized radio 
will not be absent from television. Whether the imagina- 
tive impulses which countered the problems will be there 
is something else. Unseemly caution, cousin to fear, may 
come to bear on an investment of many million dollars 
as it never did on the fractional sum that radio repre- 
sented. 

Fortunately. the specific free enterprise television con- 
stitutes allows no more room for uncourageous “stability” 
than radio has. We're all too busy competing. 
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Since TV Is AM’s Competition, Maybe 
Some Gov’'t-Priming (As With Aviation 
And Oil) Could Really Get It Going 


By CARROLL CARROLL 


Hollywood. 


As the 20th Century starts skidding down the 
shady side of its five score years, the most talked 
of things are the Atom Bomb and TV. This is in- 
teresting and frightening for two reasons: 

One: We know how to use the Atom Bomb. 

Two: We don't know how to use TV. 

The same typical technical and scientific genius 
that figured a way to wrap atomic fission in those 
out-of-this-world packages that we've delivered twice 
has made it possible for us to see simply beautiful 
pictures on our TV sets. It has not only improved 
the sending of the TV signal, it has improved the 
method for recording it. And it hasn't reached 
perfection yet. Things technically will get better 
and better. What will happen artistically, intellec- 
tually and financially is another matter. 

Like atomic fission, the beneficial uses of which 
will be delayed as long as those whe might be af- 
fected by cheap atomic power can possible delay it, 
TV will be toyed with, dandled, kicked around, 
brushed-off and malnourished financially until all 
other means of entertainment and communication 
have pumped every last penny out of their invest- 
ment and are forced by the pecple to do something 
sensational, as the motion pictures were finally 
forced to accept sound. 


There can be no question but wiai ie present 
stalemate that holds TV to mediocrity, or worse, 
has its roots in the fact that radio, motion pictures 


and the press have successfully circumscribed it 
by joining it and then withholding their dues. 

In these pages last July I said I didn't think TV 
could begin to reach its full potential while it was 
operated by those who consider it to be their com- 
petition. How can radio make an honest effort to 
build up TV programming, transmission and view- 
ing-habits, by pouring into it the vast amounts of 
money and brain power it needs, when it must feel 
that by so doing millions of dollars of successful 
investment is put in jeopardy. How can motion pic- 
tures be expected to go all-out in financing, or even 
helping, a form of entertainment that could even- 
tually keep people out of theatres. Why should 
newspapers, already taking advertising out of their 
own columns with their radio stations, try honestly 
to take away from both these sources of revenue by 
building up another competing advertising medium. 

Quite obviously the parenthood of the present TV 
operation is extremely suspect and such inbreeding 
cannot beget a healthy offspring. 





| - Source Material 


It is unquestionably true that radio, motion pic- 
ture and journalistic brains are needed to bring TV 
to its full flowering and that most of the technical 
skilis that TV demands can best be drawn from 
radio and the cinema. But most of the top men in 
these outstanding crafts will never get near TV 
till there is enough money in the medium to outbid 
the radio and picture studios for their talent. How- 
ever, starting from the very ground and using the 
slow and expensive trial and error system, young- 
sters are learning by dull and bitter experience, 
the better ways to do things and what things must 
be done before the road te TV success is paved with 
the same gleaming rewards found in radio and the 
movies. 


The next step then is how to put enough working 


capital into the hands of these young men so that 


they may operate stations in competition with the | 


radio, press and picture held TV stations, thereby 
either forcing the latter out of business or compel- 
ling them to do honest battle against real competi- 
tion. Perhaps rather than try to go into such a.cut- 
throat operation some sort of divorcement of the 
various methods of communication might be sought; 
radio, metion pictures and TV all being merely 
forms of communication to science. 

The first step toward this divorcement would be 
to get large amounts of adventure capital, Govern- 
ment money, or both together with the budding 
young TV brains in such a way that the Brains will 
have a good strong competitive and financial urge 
to operate successfully. And, of course, the money 
must be protected by some sort of Government guar- 
antees that profits, when they eventually material- 
ize, will be large enough, after taxes, to warrant the 
great risk of large sums in rough competition. 


This is not the first time I've suggested Govern- 
ment advantages to get adventure capital into TV. 
And why not? As I've pointed out, aviation was 
stimulated by Government pump priming and still 
is. So is oil. Why not make the television busi- 
ness a risk, with some degree of safety. A place to 
invest a lot of money to make a lot of money. 

In at! the various TV. cantersc af the country 
likely iooking talents are stepping out. It’s appar- 
ent that some TV stations are being run with inspi- 
ration and others are being run” just routinely or 
badly. From an analysis of these stations it can be 
judged where the TV brains scem to be. It wouldn't 


take long to pick out the better station managers | 
and they know the better cameramen, authors, tech- 


nicians, producers and directors. 








Good Investment 





With these known quantities in TV operation 


why wouldn't it be possible for the Government to | 


form a corporation, with Uncle Sam playing the 
role of silent partner, with 48° of the stock, while 
the men with the TV know-how invest their talents 
as the operating partners and own 52% of the stock, 
under the following system. The Government buys, 
or builds, a TV plant, under the advisement of the 
TV men and underwrites the operating expenses of 
this plant for an extended period of years. At the 
end of the specified time, if the TV station is a suc- 
cessful operation, the Government gets its money 
back by selling its shares to the general public. In 
the meantime, the salaries drawn by the operating 
partners are against dividends to be paid when the 
operation gets into the black. Private capital could 
be worked into this set-up by allowing it to take any 
part of the Government's 48% of the stock with 
all eventual profits almost tax-free. 


I have no illusions abovt my ability as a finan- 
cier. There must be a better plan than the one 
above for getting TV on its own feet instead of on 
a dole from its competition. However, my idea is 
something to think about as a method for bringing 
TV into its rightful place in the communications 
sun and, coincidentally, as a way for the Govern- 
ment to build up blue-chip investments for the small 
investors among the general public. 


And if we ever get TV and AM really competing | 
for audiences, brother, what entertainment will be | 


coming into our homes. 





Primer for Potential 


important—but they ean't be har- 
nessed until a sale is made. With 
rare exception, it takes a buck to 
make a buck. 


4. Surround yourself with the 


Package Pro dueers | best people you can afford—and be 


By MARK GOODSON 


There’s an adequate store of talk turkey to any agency or net- 


| sure they're “no” men. Remember 
you can't offer your people the 


more money and give them more 


gold in them thar packaging hil!s | work man in the business. Package | creative scope. Encourage them to 
for production outfits that think producers should be experts. Too| say “no,” subject all shows to 
creatively and realistically —and often they're guys who can’t pick | every beating imaginable. Forget 
which can stand up under the risks up regular jobs. Don’t go into the | Pride of authorship. It's better for 


and tensions of jungle competition. package business to get your ex- 





your own people to find a bug in a 
| show—than for an agency veepee 


Do you want to start a package perience—unless you want the ex- | to turn it up. 


agency? Then answer these ques- | perience of going bankrupt. 


5. Never overestimate the value 


Radio’s Fabulous Invalid 


By BOB HAWK 
In 1939, one ef the questions asked most frequently of any per- 





security a big agency or network | 
can—so you have to pay them. 


tiens. Do you like security? Do you; 2. Count your contacts. Your 
mecd the assurance of a steady | friends and acquaintances in agen- 
flow of grocery and rent checks? cies and networks must be wide- 
Are you a weekend loafer and do | spread—so that you have flowing 
you like to go floating off on va-'| past your desk a constant ticker- 
cations with thoughts of scripts and ‘ape of meaningful intelligence. 
actors and shows and sponsors far | You must know when Framis Ac- 
out of mind? Do you mind setting count is unhappy with its show, 
aside three days a week for mect- when Framis Account is in the 
ings with a psychoanalyst? If the market for a situation comedy, 
answer to these is yes—then stay when Zamis Account is getting 
way from the package business. It’s ready to shift agencies. You should 
mot for you. |know it before it comes out in 

If you do decide to plunge inio | VARIETY, too, because tomorrow is 


. usually too late. 

Ge ao-man’s land of packaging—| 3° Count your dollars. Be sure 
you'll find it helpful te keep these you have holding power. It takes 
pointers in mind. | time to prepare, organize, and sell 
1. Either be experienced in every | 4 Show. Be able to wait six months, 
form of radio and television pro- | —— oS See © eS 
Gustion you intend dealing with— to put over a single project. As in 
any business, you need resources. 


er hire people who are. Be able to' Brains and talent—they're darned 


of an “idea.” The country is full 


are scribbled on the back of a 
cocktail party napkin. Do they 
have a recording or kinescoping 
plan? No. A script? No. A story 
outline? No—just an “idea.” As a 


briefcase full of “ideas” and will 
flip from one brain child to an- 
other in a matter of minutes. 
Remember that the “idea” or 
concept of a show—though it’s im- 
portant—is worth about 10 cents 
out of a dollar. The other 90 is 
what counts —the ability of the 
producer to follow through and put 
together a going operation, an ac- 
tual show that works and pays off. 
A daydream in the back of a play- 
wright’s head does not make a 
Broadway show. nor a Stradivari- 
us, a Carnegie Hall Concert. 
Well, now you know. Still wanna 





try? Okay—come on in. The 
jungie’s warm today. 


of “idea” men whose “packages” | 


matter of fact they often have a | 


former working im an audience pation show was, “How long do 
_you think quiz shows can last?” Here is one man who, at that time, 
was very optimistic and who still is. The audience participation busi- 
‘ ness has taken more of a beating than any type of entertainment known 
in our business. It has been abused—it has been maligned—it has 
‘been asked te do the impossible. 

| The original audience participation gimmick came from a simple 
' man-on-the-street show. This idea was very simple, very sound and 
very entertaining. It was simple because people were asked questions. 
It was sound because listeners could take a vicarious interest in hear- 
‘ing the reactions of some person such as himself or herself. It was 
entertaining because, more than any type of radio show, it got down to 
the level of millions of American people—not the mental level but 
the interest level. 

And then came such abuse—such a play on the gullibility of many 
people who believed that if one person could win 19 refrigerators and 
two and one-half trips to Florida, so could he or she. 

The sound, entertaining quiz show has gone along its steady way 
with the boat being rocked by such deliberate efforts to buy an audi- 
ence with fabulous giveaways, many of which were never given. That's 
all too bad because as much as the quiz show is a part of Americana 
today, it eould have been so much more had not a great percentage of 
intelligent thinking people been chased away from their radios after 
they realized that a $25,000 prize might go to them only if they were 
the particular one out of a potential 30 or 40,000,000 people with 
telephones. 

We have all been guilty of abuses of the quiz format but we should 
be careful. Audience participation can sell a lot of toothpaste and a 
lot of cigarets, or a lot of anything, as long as we do not kill the audi- 
ence before we get a chance to get to them. 

Back not so many years ago, the highest rating quiz show in radio. 
daytime or nighttime, gave away on an average for each half-hour 
nighttime broadcast, the grand total of $167. Then someone got the 
bright ‘?) idea of putting on another show and giving away $300, and 
then someone else $1,000, until today, if a listener is very fortunate 
and happens to be one out of 40,006,000, he will receive dozens of 
carasigs He unas uG GE sw, wrriwitirr Perm teres tars citda. -lf-the suc prise-is 
too great, he may die of heart failure—but they will still ship his body 
and when it comes back, he will have a mighty nice tan. 


Is the TV Cable 


An Eeonomiec Noose? 


By J. LEONARD REINSCH 





Atlanta. 


Ask any cable-connected television station operator about expenses 
Invariably he will tell you of the high cost of inter-connected network 
programs. He'll say, “If we could get by without these costs, we would 
be in good shape.” 

Somehow it reminds me of the farmer I met in south Georgia a 
number of years ago. Asked about his crops he replied, “We will make 
good money with tobacco and may be lucky enough to break even in 
cotton.” To the astounded question, “Why raise cotton if the best that 
you can do is to hope to break even?”, he answered proudly, “We 
have always raised cotton.” 

Perhaps we have the same attitude in television. We have always 
operated radio on an interconnected basis. Therefore, television must 
be operated the same way... even if the best most of us can hope for 
is to break even. In fact some television operators have adopted the 
attitude of the colored porter joining a crap game with the remark, ‘| 
hopes I break even cuz I sure needs the money.” 

I have ne quarrel with A.T.&T. about rates, and have every admira- 
tion for their engineering skills. I realize that their charges for inter- 
city facilities are only one of the costs of television, and that along with 
one of other expenses—such as local station operation, maintenance, 
programming and talent—may make the difference between red and 
black ink. The industry—and each station—must weigh the costs of 
interconnected pregrams with the advantages of such programs. I 
wonder, however, if it isn’t time to consider a change in our funda- 
— approach. After all, theatres are not operated on a connected 

sis. 

For years the words “delayed broadcast” were an anathema to the 
networks. Today we use tape for an increasing number of delayed 
broadcasts with no objections from the listeners. 

What then are the objections to film presentation of television pro- 
grams: 


Quality of programs filmed off the kinescope tube is 
not good. 

Expense of kine or film is too high. 

Topical gags running two weeks late bring adverse 
reaction. 

Spontaneity of the show is lost. 

A current event like the World Series is not immedi- 
ately available. 

Primary objection to programs filmed off the kinescope tube is lack 
of quality. It is true that cable shows average better quality than kine. 
But the use of film instead of kine may provide the answer to this 
_problem. For the present the affiliates may help by providing a shader 
and an audio man at the control board when they run kine. Inevitably 

the quality of kine on delayed shows will improve; even in the past 
| year there has been noted improvement. 

| As more stations get on the air, the proportional cost of filming of 
| Shows will, of course, go down and this problem become a minor one. 
| Topical gags, which bring us a Christmas show in January and mix 
, the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln, may be covered by careful 
writing. After all, nothing was gained for instance in the Berle show 
_ by passing reference to the city election in New York. If the writers 
| and cast insist on topical gags—and they often represent lazy writing 
or misplaced insistence of the star—then the cutting room is the an- 
| swer with the insertion of undated material. 

My friends in New York will no doubt remark that it’s easy to give 
_the answers on paper. They have to work on the problems every day 
with the demand for immediate answers. At the present time, how- 
| ever, it may be easier to solve the difficulties of filming than to deliver 
| interconnected programs. It should be kept in mind, too, that the 
| problem of film or kine continues as a problem in many markets even 
after intercity facilities are available. 

Initially, there may not be enough facilities to provide all the inter- 
connected programs each station may be able to use. In Dayton, for 
instance, we have three circuits available and only two stations on the 
air. In Atlanta, at first we will probably have only one circuit available 
for three stations. 

It may be that interconnected programs are justified in the area 
north of the Ohio river and east of the Mississippi. But to those of us 
many miles away, it still looks like a film network makes much more 
economic sense at the present time. 

We're in the advertising business with added furbelows, but one 
economic fundamental remains unchanged and let’s keep that funda- 
mental in mind. Advertisers expect sales returns in proportion te 
advertising costs. Our function is to provide the most effective tele- 
| vision advertising at the lowest possible cost per viewer. 
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The outlook for the radio-tele- 
vision industry in 1950, based on 
present —., — ‘ > 
cved time in the 
history of the 
radio - elec- 
tronic arts 
have  circum- 
stances been 
more favor- 


tinued growth 
and expansion 
in service to 
American peo- 
ple. 

The public’s 
demand for 
television receivers, already great- 
er than the industry’s production 
capacity, will continue to grow, 
and there is eve,y indication that 
network telecasting operations wil 
approach the break-even point be- 
fore the end of the year. 


This optimistic view applies 
equally to radio broadcasting, the 
nation-wide services of which can- 
not be duplicated by television for 
some years to come, and to the 
changing, but solidly - founded, 
phonograph recording field. 

As reflected by its tremendous 
growth in 1949, it is only natural 
"Thai “ Tei€vision “siduid take the 
spotlight, for TV has proved to be 
an cconomie and social develop 
ment of major national significance. 


Sets Industrial Precedent _ 


The spectacular rise of this nev. 
service of mass communication ‘is 
without precedent in the industrial 
history of the United States. Dur- 
ing October, for example, after 
only three years of production, 
television achieved the going rate 
of a billion-dollar-a-year industry. | 
No other new enterprise of the 
past has moved ahead so far in so 
short a time. 


At the end of 1949, the whole- 
sale value of all television sets 
purchased by the American public 
exceeded one billion dollars—an- 
other unequalled record. The au- 
tomobile industry, operating in a 
much higher price bracket, re- 
quired more than 10 years to 
achieve a similar status. 





Frank M. Folsom 





able for con-| 


that it is becoming an influential 
factor in establishing closer family 
relationships — reversing a trend 
set in motion by other modern 
developments. People have an in- 
nate desire to seé, as well as hear, 
subjects of entertainment, educa- 
tion, and news, and television 





comes closer than any other me- 
dium to fulfilling this basic human | 
want. 

Telecasters, stimulated by the | 
public’s keen interest stenped u-.; 
the number and quality of pro-| 
grams in 1949. Improvements were | 
made and new ideas were tried out. | 
During the evening, the viewing 
audiences, especially in New York | 
where seven stations are on the | 
air, are finding it increasingly dil- 
ficult to choose between the many | 
fine programs being offered. As a 
result, the demands on artists and 
performers of all types are in- 
creasing. This condition is certain 
to bring about better programs in 
greater variety. 

Advances in Sound Broadcasting 

While the progress of television 
held the spotlight during the past 
year, sound broadcasting steadily 
advanced. Far from being 
doomed—as some pessimists pre- 
dicted—broadcasting continued to 

ade ET elecot Satan 32 
dium of mass communication avail- 
able to the American people. Re- 
flecting the soundness of its po- 
sition is the fact that the radio 
industry expects to produce and 
sell between 8,000,000 and 10,000,- 
000 radio receivers during 1950. 
Moreover, there is every reason to 
believe that there will be a markct 
for 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 radio 
sets a year for an indefinite period 
in the future. 

In the phonograph field, the out- 
standing event of 1949 was RCA 
Victor's introductien of the revo- 
lutionary new 45-rpm system of 
recorded music. As more and more 
people became acquainted with the 
quality, convenience, and economy 
of this new system, its public ac- 
ceptance soared. Seven months 
after the “45” was introduced, the 
new records were being produced 


44ssCuvil ds 


‘and sold at the rate of 20,000,000 a 
| year and the new record players at 


So great was the public demand | 


for television receivers, particular- 
ly in the last half of 1949, 
some of the major producers were 
from two to eight weeks late in 
deliveries. The total number of 


that | 


the rate of 65,000 a month. 

For the relatively small, but en- 
thusiastic, group of music lovers 
who like to hear some selections 
in the classical field without inter- 
ruption, RCA Victor will shortly 


sets produced and sold during the | introduce several models of radio 


year amounted to 2,500,000, 


or|and television phonograph 


con- 


500,000 more than had been pre- | binations which, in addition to 78- 
dicted. In New York City alone,| rpm and 45-rpm, provide for the | 


the number of television sets in| playing of 33'4-rpm records. 


use rose to 1,000,000. 
| Higher Production in 1950 | 


In 1950, the industry may be ex- 
pected to produce and sell between 
3,500,000 and 4,000,000 video re- 
ceivers, bringing the total number 
of sets in use by the beginning of 
1951 to more than 7,000,000., The 








| 


potential television audience will | 
then number at least 25,000,000 


persons. 
To achieve new production rec- 
ords in 1950, industry reports in- 


dicate that capacity will be in-| 


creased by nearly 50%. This will 
be accomplished through the ad- 


dition of new manufacturing fa-| 
cilities. The only limiting factor tearing a passion to tatters. Here 


that can be foreseen at this time 





Wrestlers Have 
Scripts, Too 


| 


By DENNIS JAMES 
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aie that innocent smail-boy Van- 
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men, 
voke comments you remember 
from the salons of Paris or the 
grog shops of skidrow, depending 
where you had your upbringing. 
Well, sir, toss Don and his page- 
boy bob into the cauldron with a 
tough Boston Irishman like Mike 
Clancy and you've got more con- 
flict than Bogart ever met up with, 
on or off the screen. The sight of 
Don _ stirs in every red-biooded 


dalism that makes him destroy 
every Lord Fauntieroy costume in 
sight. The distaff side may moan 
for Don, but the men want him 
taken apart piece by piece by 
Mike, a surly fellow they under- 
stand. On one occasion Mike came 
in second to Don, and only deft 
thinking on tke part of the man- 
agement got the house cleared 
without the aid of a riot squad. 

Plays are designed to give the 
audience somebody to root for, 
usually a girl. Wrestlers invert the 
procedure, and give you somebody 
to root against. The curtain rises, 
so to speak, with the audience 
gripped by a fierce desire for 
vengeance . . . vicarious, of course, 
since that’s what they’ve paid for. 
Expose this audience to a taunt 
like Frank Hewitt, a Fritz Waller 
or a comparatively sedate villain 
like Murray Rothenburg, and they 
come forward to the edge of their 
seats and demand their full value 
of mayhem, or to use the play- 
wright’s terminology, the happy 
ending. 

Truth to tell, they get very few 
happy endings. Judging from the 
howls that rise after the final cur- 
tain, and the threats of personal 
vengeance screamed at the stage 
manager—or referee—wnat they 
have seen is a deep tragedy of 
human failure, of the same genre 


las “Death Of A Salesman.” Occa- 


sionally, however, the saucy spirit 
of comedy invades the arena. One 


of the barbered, courtiered titans | 


rides a flying mare all the way into 
the cheaper seats, and laughter and 
bubbling mirth fills the hall. 


The projected grappler gathers 


His black, flaring skirt pro- | 


Forty-jourth LARIETY Anniversary 


rom Here It Looks Bright 


By FRANK M. FOLSOM 
(Pres., Radio Corp. of America) 


“So what are you doing this year, 
Miss W?” they ask, not that they 
care. 

“Television,” replies Miss W. 
“Oh?” they say, with lifted eye- 





brow. “How do you like it?” 
| “Fine,” answers Miss W. 

ther -there is a silence wuitil 
somebody, unable to believe his 


ears, starts all over again. 
“Television? Once a week?” 
You admit such is the case. 


“But isn’t it hard work to learn 
|all those lines? Don’t you have to 
|rehearse an awful lot? Don’t you 
miss an audience? Isn’t it, well, 
rather like acting in a juke-box?” 

It may be my nasty suspicious 
nature, but I seem to detect a curi- 
ous undertone to these remarks, as 
if those who make them are inti- 
mating politely that you have 
missed your cue. Surely you should 
have said you hated the darn thing, 
that you recognize it to be a nov- 
elty, yes, but you really don’t take 
it seriously. When you reiterate 
that you really like television they 
quickly agree (so as not to hurt 
your téélings) ‘that, of course, it is" 
always interesting to be in the be- 
ginning of things—‘the ground 
floor” is their favorite phrase—and 
that with the parlous state of the 
theatre these days it probably is ¢@ 
good thing to be able to fill in with 
video until something good in the 
way of a play comes up. 

But Is It Art? 





I get the impression they want 
me to understand I have strayed 
from the paths of real art, bastard- 


ized my talent for a mechanical 
gadget. In a way they present a 
pattern of behavior not unlike 


those respectable people of not so 
long ago who found themselves in 
the company of that dubious tribe 
who, as is said in the 44th Chapter 
of Ecclesiastes, “found out musical 
tunes and recited verses in writ- 
ing.” 

There is, of course, less of this 
attitude toward those of the acting 
profession who dip into television 
for what is called “one-shots” to 
the trade, or toward those who do 
| vaudeville turns which they have 
already perfected elsewhere. But 
for a legitimate actor to confess 
that he is involved in a running 
weekly show in television seems to 

‘be, to the general mind, too much 

like soap opera to be condoned. 
Surely this is not the sort of thing 
you do except fui big money, some- 
thing nobody can be too haughty 
about, but everybody knows tele- 
vision does not pay big money, so 
how on earth can you like it? 

As one who has never heard a 
soap opera, except by mistake, I 
;am ill-fitted to combat the notion 
that anything in the way of a “fam- 
‘ily show” appearing once a week 


If a playwright is a man skilled | himself up and goes back to finish |can be in a mold other than that 
‘in the art of organizing an audi- 


ence’s emotions, there are a lot 
of half-naked giants round the 
country who should be paying dues. 
to the Dramatists’ Guild. These 
are the professional. wrestlers, 
newest recruits to the craft of 


we'll not go into the acting talents 


will be, as it was in 1949, the abil- | of the big, strong men, since that’s | 
ity of component parts manufac-| peen discussed too long. They ve | 
urers to keep pace with demand. | ascended to a higher eschelon, | 

One of the outstanding develop- pausing on the way up to pick up | 


ments in television during 1949 


was the introduction by RCA of | 
the new 16-inch metal-cone kine-| 


scope, or picture tube. This new 
tube, more economical to produce 
than its all-glass counterpart, en- 


abled substantial reductions in the | 


cost of large-screen, direct - view 
television receivers. Their success 
was immediate, and at no time 
during the year was RCA able to 


produce 16-inch receivers in suf-| 


ficient quantity to meet the public 
demand. It is my belief that this 
indicates a trend to the larger pic- 
ture sizes with the 16-inch direct- 
View set the most popular in that 
classification. The entire produc- 
tion of a new RCA plant, recently 
opened at Marion, Ind., is devoted 
to this type tube. Projection re- 
celvers featuring screens at least 
15 by 20 inches will gain in popu- 
larity as technological improve- 


ments make it possible to reduce | 


their cost. 


The social implications of tele- | 


Vision’s wide public acceptance a!- 
ready are becoming apparent. 


There is much evidence to show | 


a few pointers in costuming. 


Polonious, a gabby character in) : 
“Hamlet.” rattled off a long list | § 
‘ef dramatic forms, including the | 
tragical-comical-historical pastoral. 


The wrestlers can show forms 


Polonious never dreamed of. Some | 
can blend tear-jerking and vio-| | 
lence with a skill that would send | 
Tennessee Williams into paroxysms | 


of envy. 


They all go in for wow effects. | | 
like | 


Some get it on entrance, ! 
partisans of the Body Beautiful 
like Mr. America and Magnificent 
Don Evans. Some take it on the 
final exit, leaving the image of 
spectacle behind. I's boxoffice, 
too. Mr. America’s beauty pageant 


is played to packed houses, the | 


sighs of the ladies rising in ca- 


‘'denced longing above the grunts | 


of the sweating gladiators. 
Magnificent Don opens his story 
with a dress parade. He arrives, 
his fair page-boy bob radiant under 
the ring lights. His lavendar blouse 
excites admiring gasps from the 
women, low snarls from the gentle- 


the story. The play must go on. 


‘of a soap opera. But I can say that 
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Actor-Announcer- Narrator 
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And Television, Too! 


| 


How Do You Like It? 
' Legit Actress’ Reactions To ‘That 
Jaundiced Eye Look 


By PEGGY WOOD 








“Mama” does not come under the 
head of a serial, that is, the next 
|seript does not take up where the 
last one left off. It is a program 
comprised of a series of short 
| stories centered around a group of 
|characters, each story being com- 
| plete in itself. 

bu. avout tuase Guesiicas wits 
which we began this piece: At the 
beginning of the series of telecasts 
an interviewer took me to lunch 
|to pry some phrases out of me for 
a piece of his own and with can- 
did commiseration went into the 
rigors of having to learn all those 
words. He seemed somewhat as- 
tonished when I told him that 
learning lines was my business, 
and when he found out that actors 
have been known to learn whole 
plays while playing at the same 
time and keep it up for weeks and 
weeks he was flabbergasted. It 
turned out he had never inter- 
viewed anyone but radio actors be- 
fore and that since memorizing 
was not part of their work it must 
therefore be something new in the 
world of entertainment. But since 
so many others have put the ques- 
tion to me i have come to the con- 
clusion that it is nothing more than 
the current version of “Doesn't 
that black stuff hurt your eyes?” 


|_ Is It Un-American to Work? | 


Then there is that intense curi- 
osity about how much you have 
to rehearse. Well, I find that no 
matter how many hours a week 
you tell them, whether it be a 
great many or only a few, they feel 
so sorry for you. Luckily, “Mama” 
has a regular, ample but not heavy 
rehearsal schedule, yet even that 
wrings tears of pity from them, 
Now I'd like to ask a question. 
What is all this? What's the mat- 
ter with work? Is it suddenly un- 
American? 

As to the question of whether or 
not we miss an audience in televi- 
sion, of course we do. So do mov- 
ing picture actors. But we have 
the edge on these latter. We ac- 
tually do get a skeleton audience 
in the shape of our camera men 
and technicians, for we give them 
a complete dry-run of the whole 
show before they begin to line up 
their camera shots. We play it 
straight through, as if for keeps, 
and make careful note of their re- 
actions. Where they laugh we 
know we shall have to pay for the 
unseen audience to laugh, and 
where they are moved we are re- 
warded with the attention a thea- 
tre audience would give. They can 
be tough and they can be critical, 
but they give us a key to our per- 
formances. 

I have been wondering if there 
might not be something deeper 
which prompts the mistrust of be- 
ing diminished in size, as perforce 
all performers are on television. 
It is said that up to the time of 
Hogarth and Zoffany, the English 
painters who gave us canvasses 
called “Conversation Pieces,” that 
is, portraits of groups of people 
on a small scale, sitters had always 
demanded to be painted life-sized 
or heroic sized and that there was 
considerable reluctance toward 
conversation pieces at first. The 
customers did not relish being 
shrunk to doll-size, an emotion 
which has been said to derive from 
an age-old fear. Could it be that 
these juke-box-crackers are suffer- 
ing from a voodoo hangover? 

Seriously, I do like what I am 
doing in television, because I am 
blessed with distinguished mate- 
rial, good production, a fine cast 
and because with new things to do 
each week my histrionic muscles 
keep fresh and limber. I like it. 


5 Hours 





Average For 
Video View Fans 


Hollywood. 

Average viewer in the Los An- 
geles area watches television be- 
tween four and five hours daily, 
according to the Academy of Tele- 
vision Arts and Sciences’ research 
committee survey. 

Survey, guided by Michael Kuh, 
shows that week days predominate 
in television viewing but Satur- 
days and Sundays aren't far be- 
hind. Heaviest hours are between 
6 and 10 in the evening. Acad’s 
survey also shows that the average 
audience is now 3.67°%. 
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Nothing But the Bess 


106 RADIO 
WPAT, Herald-News station 


Video Ready to Don 


Seven-League Boots = =e Se ee py x tem = You think Columbas had a rough 


sked. Station recently upped its | time discovering America? That 
power to Skw. ‘getting the steamship to run gave 
3) eT ie “Giunet airs from | Putton a king-size headache? Well, 

a — then you never heard about me 
and my first television set, down 
on our farm in Newtown, Pa. 





By FRIEDA B. HENNOCK 


(FCC Commissioner) 








Washington. 
During the past year TV has made great strides. Many new stations 


e 8 
have gone on the air. New network facilities have been opened. But Television— Bay Gili wan Goad ost egutnst « 


last year television was leashed in. For over a year now the Commission video ent ef the cutest. Coatiaw 


has not processed any new TV applications. This was asundé = ° ° ing a half-hour harangue, “I just 
The FCC and the television industry started this ‘country down the j itl vi rin UN don't see it. We've got a house, 
’ awe ’ Beeka BW Ky 
} 


risi , s with many piirsutts, it is oniy alter a tvaG is: ) 
television road. But, as wit y p Saha aedidiaes ie Gea 


y ‘hile that you find out what twists and turns it has, what -_ \ 3. ; 
= aplhp> ye how many possible branches leading in new direc- By ED WYNN jin addition to our New York jobs, 
tions. So we stopped to consider which branch we should take, and | Hollywood. so how can we possibly afford the 


time and money for a television 
set? Besides, there’s no room in 


s > ay W > ; . ted but not fully 
— y = would be to surmount some suspec Just o2 © women teens techies 
realized obs s. ; : : : 

, , , ,e into a mirror for wrinkles in an 

: sideration has been difficult, it has been long, and we have — 
oak pay oe all of the problems. Yet while all of this deliberation attempt to grow old gracefully, ge ae ous cute 
has been going on, new problems have arisen, we have discovered new do I, as a so-called star trying to y e ardly ; 
ranches, and the press of television for freedom to develop and ex- grow theatrically old gracefully, speeches that long unless she’s on 
pand has become like the crush of spring waters against a dam, when ajso look for wrinkles—if not in the stage and someone else has 
the thaw builds raging torrents from tiny rivulets. Incidentally, it’s my face, then in my reputation. written them. “But don’t you see, 
not pleasant feeling like a dam. ol I pues am —— at > he is darling,” I said, “As a novice tele- 
—aeden a _-s ar eee at of studying humor. ave... 7 

‘A Year of Decisions’ | . . : vision director I better find out 
— analyzed the fine art of comedy aS/.no+ TV is all about before Mil- 

Despite the seeming great advance made in the television art, we it existed back through the cen- ton Berle’s a ‘hasbeen’ and Ollie 
have really taken only a few faltering steps. However, I feel that —* — found an alligator bag.” 

1950 will be the year when TV dons its seven-ieague boots. This will > Soy ee ae oe aoe Trouble? We never really knew 
be the year when the decisions will be made which will decide where a . nS ae © what the word meant till that first 
those boots wili take us. The decisions are important and they are : 7 li'l ole set arrived*. It wasn’t my 


, : : - first spoken—whether it was done “ 
difficult. Just to give you an idea of how basic (and cre scentende, bY the ancient Phoenicians. Greeks, Present set*—that’s as far as I'll 








stion~-sontends 


in connection with our current television hearings that the allocation anh en 
system which the Commission has set up for FM and TV is beyond ; . problem one!—there was no au- 
the scope of the FCC’s powers; that we must assign TV stations in the For this reason I get annoyed thorized television serviceman in 
same way that we assigned standard broadcast stations, without reserv- at the modern use of the word 4), area. I had to séttle for a 
ing channels in communities for which there is no present demand for “corny. No joke that is basic- chap in the village miles away. I 
a station. wd funny can + A eae no matter think he specialized in repairing 

There would be no purpose in trying to outline here the magnitude °°’ old it may be. old Edison cylinder record ma- 
of the task of determining engineering standards for television. And, Suppose you have a friend who chines and stereopticon viewers, 
of course, the press has popularized the possibility of authorizing color tells a particular joke unusually and had just finished mastering 
television on a commercial basis. So it’s all pretty simple. We just well. When he drops into your the wiring of a crystal set. 
decide whether we shall have color, and if so, whose, and how far home and you introduce him to “Sure, I'l} guarantee service on 
apart we should put stations, and our troubles are over. = friends who are there, how | this thing for a year,” he said. I 

But are they? How about FM transmission of the video signal for ° op ey! aoe —, Please aw him point to the electric wash- 
all television? Just before our current TV hearings were adjourned ‘¢!! these folks that joke of yours.” i4¢ machine instead of the TV set 
the suggestion was made on the record that both the industry and the You always like to hear a good in our combination laundry-play- 
Commission have mistakenly neglected the possibility of using a fre- Joke again, whether it comes from room, but I thought he was. kid- 
quency modulated signal to transmit the picture as well as the the lips of Jack Benny, Red Skel- ding. 
sound portion of television. (The video signal is now amplitude modu- ton, Groucho Marx or Ed Wynn. At last underway, the first thing 
lated like our standard radio). It has been claimed that FM video It depends on whom you like to he discovered was that he couldn't 
would at this time have transmission characteristics at least as good hear telling it. figure out the tube pattern, so he 
as AM, and that it holds much greater promise of future development. People don't say old songs are had to lug away the bedeviled set 
If a switch were to be made, we would, of course, be starting all over corny. They like to hear them to his shop at the other end of the 
again in determining engineering standards for television. again and again, with that sense of county, an easy two-day trip by 
—— - the nostalgia that endears the old fast stagecoach. He brought it back 
—- _ the wy Ree a a week later with two eager-beaver 
or : ; 

But even assuming that we retain our present system, new ideas com- may = —=, = Ga & pd ad bay 7 =. —, = 
plicate the problem. Our chief aim is to extend television service to Whenever I discuss this subject |—presto!—absolutely nothing hap- 
all the people of the country. It can be done by providing for many with friends, or with studio audi-| pened 
stations or by having fewer stations with extended coverage. At enees fa me 4 uatetne a I like | J , ; 
least two suggestions along the latter line have been made. Strato 40 .. ty 7s " poses, ©; I mean nothing. No image. No 
vision, on which considerable experimentation has been done, is, | . os }sound. Not even a little light on 
roughly speaking, a system whereby the TV signal is sent from the | Remembrance of Things Past | the screen. Not even the tiniest 
studio ‘or original transmitter) to an airplane high above the ground, | | squeal. So back into the hills went 


; | One concerns the time I played the serviceman, his two helpers 
from where it is re-transmitted back to earth. By this means a tre- ‘the rele of a mad chemist in “Hoo- | pen 9p my A yp Ay ~ 


e 


mendous area can be covered with one signal; in fact, only a few | 900 

ray for What!” at the Winter Gar- home offices of the televisi . 
such planes would be needed to cover the entire country. Another | den on Broadway. In the play I ey = . 4. ~4 “yy =~ 
proposal is Polycasting. This would provide for each TV station one ,,. being arrested for letting , “a 
or more booster or “slave” transmitters, which would retransmit the ‘gases escape from my laboratory = emanding a new set. 
original broadcast, and thus extend the coverage of each station. ‘which created havoc in the neigh- | Seven days later, on a peaceful 


It must be borne in mind that these proposals do not pose only borhood. When the judge was (2! @fternoon, Sara was in her 
epee Ig BR “a We > By yom —— ‘about to sentence me, jum. flower garden—up our little lane 
of social and economic policy. e must not only determine whether | “It’s a shame I have to go to . 

‘longest trai th 
they will work better than what we now have or propose, but also _jail because I've just invented one fe Highway. It ~ ty Xf 
whether they are economically feasible, what effect they would have gas that will cure three things.” \ television set number two 4 


on the television industry, whether they might effect a concentration ~ , _ 
of control, and whether, in this field that is desirable or not. | “Tell me about it,” the judge mzke, same model as set number 


jone. “This one will work,” the de- 
Apart from the engineering aspect there is considerable stirring ,, ~ ~ ! need "a 
concering new applications of the television art. There are pending at La = ay a — hy, A ay - 
the FCC now, many petitions from motion picture exhibitors request- sabe pk A ; ae ~ suspected at the time the truck 
ing the authorization of theatre television. This, since it is limited | —" oS my oe was the factory as they had to. keep 
in audience, is not technically speaking “broadcasting,” but it is a oor = Rn ae all — on the go; constantly ahead of their 
system which would receive serious consideration. And the Zenith | th nif of nm you ‘complaining customers. “One of 
Corp. has applied for an experimental authorization for Phonevision, pam whiff of the gas, and your | those TV monsters is enough. Take 
a system which would replace or add to the traditional American broad- | 0 — r — py om | it away,” che exdered. , 
game mated, a service which would be paid for directly by the a third whift “ft. ame an. oe Later thet day my “up country” 
This brief sketch of just a few of the problems confronting the FCC |” “but then you wet that poe Can | sistants. aeriveds ay etatoon of as: 


my little sales talk. And with it 





| ___ Always New Complications 














in its regulation of television is not intended to elicit your sympathy. in the heart, and you have to start the trouble,” he announced. “Three | 
\of them thar tubes are burnt out. | 


Quite the contrary! I can think of no better news. American broad- 4} over again.” 
casting is vital, it is dynamic. Between the / — I — this and the a 
time you read it, something may have come along which makes it old- °° 
fashioned. Can there be any more healthy symptom? This is more With proper timing, it never |WrTY about a thing. 


fails to get a laugh, even from|. He gave me the three burnt out 
indicative than any mere profit and loss figures. Some of this coun- | 4 ; ( lrea 
try’s finest minds are concerned with bettering this brash, exciting | who have heard it before. lhe ) pte ee pt 


This, I believe, is basically fun- That's all. It will work now. Don’t 


industry. They are vying with each other, and out of such a struggle| Another example is a joke I he said to turn in the old tubes te | 


we are sure to improve. |wrote for the government in the | +1. manufacturer for ¢ 

1950 may well see some of these basic problems determined. 1950 = yg — were conduct-| complied, and two oat Uli ; 
may be the year which charts the basic course of television for many | ouns = salvage drive. I told letter from “The Company” ar- 
years to come. I hope that in that sense it is a successful year. But “"@©nces: | rived. 
I also hope that at its close I may again be able to point out new| “Ladies and gentlemen, the gov- | “Ah, my refund!” I murmured, 
problems brought about by the application of man’s ingenuity to a'@rmment has asked you to give fordling the envelope. I opened 


challenging field. wy - all your old tin cans from jt. Staring me in the face was a 
include Harry Stone, veepee and floor, step on it hard to flatten it ' 
Harry Stone, Jack Stapp g-m., and Jack Stapp, program di- out, then hand it to the govern- wise’ end db ta Romine my 


° e ° | rector. ment. I tried it this morning. I | Item: A bl 
Join F Tancis Craig, et Al. Somewhat as a gag they recent- (cut each end out of the can. I put ' finally got a 1 = 
In WSM Sw eepstak es. ly wrote, “Chattanooga Shoeshine the can on the floor. I stepped on | the screen with the regular anten- 





|out of the can, put the can on the jon the rejected set. 


Nashville. {was “picked” as the song most to scrape the beans off the wall.” 
meet. When we 

WSM, Nashville, long noted as/ likely to become a national hit.| This is basically funny, also, and | was no sound, HF Ry Ry - 
a hotbed of talent in the grinding Acuff-Rose is the publisher. \I predict that if this country ever up went antenna No. 2. “That'll 
out of top tunes and star vocalists, Chattanooga” is a BMI tune. | has another tin salvage drive (I | solve the problem,” stated the serv- 
including Francis Craig, Beasley Stone, it appears, was getting pray it doesn't), this joke will be iceman glibly. 
Smith, Red Foley, Eddie Arnold, | peeved at the dough the other guys told again and again with great| Item: A booster on top of the 
ete., has finally branched out to| were making on their songs. ’ success. set, to increase the power that 


Romans or a comedian of the pres) 89 Atty way" Came a Week acer” 


the kitchen. You just cut the ends bill for two-way shipping charges | 


Boy.” This week a recording of it hard. It flattened out beauti-'na, after the three new tubes were_ 


| 
the song on Decca by Red Foley fully, but it took me three hours |installed—but never the twain did | rural repairman, has even applied 


t Oe ess The Care and Feeding of My TV Set 


By EZRA STONE 


didn’t seem to be enough in spite 
of the new tubes, the extra anten- 
na and the rotary motor. Only, for 
some mysterious reason, it turned 
out to be a left-handed booster. 
Mr. Fix-It explained, “Don’t ask 
why, it just happens to be one that 
is counterclockwise, instead of the 
regular way.” You know the tele- 
vision channels are numbered one 
to thirteen. They were reversed 
on this booster-dial, that is, you 
had to turn to number one on the 
flial toa get 12 ete Saund canfused? 
It was worse than trying to figure 
time on a trans-continental trip in 
the summer. 

Item: A magnifying lens. We 
were getting a picture now, but it 
was too small and blurry. And 
there were curvey, wavey lines that 
made it dangerous to watch the set 
too soon after dinner. So over the 
screen went the biggest, ugliest 
magnifying glass I’ve ever seen. 
Furthermore, it just made the con- 
volutions look bigger—such wild, 
beautiful, wavey lines I’ve never 
seen improved upon even in the 
surrealist section of the Museum of 
Modern Art. And if there was the 
slightest vibration in the room, 
like someone putting out a cigaret 
in the ashtray, the lens distorted 
the picture so it leoked like the 


bottom of Niagara Falls: or like_ 


those early maps of the world in 
the days of Magellan. 

Item: The tree. The _ Engi- 
neering contingent decided one 
day that a stately pine tree, which 
towered over our house, was inter- 
fering with reception. So one fine 
day, when Sara was away rehears- 
ing at the Bucks Conuty Play- 
house, they marched into the 
house, up the stairs, into the attic, 
onto the roof, and spent six hours 
cutting down the tree to lower- 
than-aerial size. Result: A sawed- 
off looking tree and no improve- 
ment in reception. We began get- 
ting a picture from one station 
with the sound from another sta- 
tion. For example, in the middle 
of a passionate kiss, an umpire 
would bellow: “Strike Threeee!. .” 

Item: The light on the antenna. 
A neighboring airfield asked me to 
install a bright red light on the 
antenna. “It’s an airplane haz- 
ard,” they said. 

Item: The chimney and the liv- 
ing room wall. During one of the 
antenna-repairing episodes on the 
roof, one of the repairmen had to 
get rid of a cigaret. Where to 
throw it? Why, that was easy... 
right next to him, actually within 
arm’s reach, was a nice fieldstone 
chimney. What's a chimney fer? 
Cigarets, of course. So down went 
the cigarete... only the andirons 
were still covered with a flimsy and 


_inflammable material for decorative 


purposes. Up in flames went the 
flimsy stuff and the wailpaper all 


| around it. 
| in a cloud of dust came the largest, | 


Item: The roof. This is really 
many items, but I'll try to con- 


dense them. Our roof, which was 


woodshingled, took a terrible beat- 
ing from the endless operations of 
the repair team. I used to know 
whenever the Signal Corps gang 
had been at the house during the 
day, for when I came home I would 
always find shingles all over the 
lawn. So we had to get a new 
roof. We chose slate for strength. 
Cest $1,000. (I wanted something 


that would withstand my war with 
‘television. We would have needed 


a new roof, anyway, in a couple of 
years, I'm quite sure.) 

We finally despaired of the care 
and feeding required by our me- 
chanical monster and bought TV 


set No. 2: It has just one simple 


little antenna, no booster, no ro- 
tary motor, no magnifying lens and 
the tree's beginning to grow up 
again. We haven't seen a wave, 
curve or convolution on the screen 
yet. When the picture comes on 
the screen, the right words ac- 
company it, and even the dogs re- 
lax on the couch and watch the 
show, instead of cowering under 
the stairs. 

And Sara, by Godfrey, shows off 
the new set to the neighbors, in- 
stead of pretending to them that 
she doesn’t know what television 
is. (She might even let it come 
out of the basement-playroom into 
the livingroom one of these days.) 

Oh, yes, and helpful Henry, the 


for a franch'se to sell and service 
sets like ours. And I hope he gets 
it, for the entire Hudson's Bay ter- 
ritory. 


* Trade names supplied on re- 
quest. 
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‘Now You See It’ 











By EDDIE DAVIS 


The Variety headiine proclaimed: KELLY GOES 
TELLY! and the news was out. 

Yocks Kelly—for the last decade radio’s No. 1 Hooper 
Hero—Kelly, the comedian of our time had FINALLY 
signed for television! 

Kelly! King of the kilocycles! 

Kelly! The comic bomb! 

Kelly! Synonymous with radio-activity (Webster's un- 
abridged). 

Kelly! Americanese for howling gayety, unbridled joy, 
hysterical yakyak! (Encyclopedia Britannica.) 

“The pulsuating news rocketed around the world with 
the lightning-like rapidity of the clicking of a taxicab 
meter, and on a sunny tropical isle a cocoanut picker 
who doubled as a fortuneteller, read his cocoanut palm 
and fervently muttered, “V Day—TV Day Bigger!” 

The news was out, and show business—like the ladies 
undergarment industry—was shaken to its foundations. 
For Kelly's arrival upon the scene of the confused kine- 
toscope was to affect all. Surely here was news bigger 
than Durante’s nose—bigger than Garbo’s feet—bigger, 
too, than Jane Russell's publicity. 

The initial impact of Kelly’s decision set off a chain of 
events larger than the A. & P. 

Nick Kenny, choked by emotional stress and Ed Sulli- 
van, penned a poem that rhymed. 

It was inevitable that the news would reach the re- 





nowned television star, Milton Merle, and when it did, 
his writers (stunned by it all and still convalescing from 
Kenny's (poem), dropped their jimmies, their rubber 


gloves, their steel drills and sundry other tools of their 
trade, and started walking nervously in tight circles and 
doing ather funny things... 
sumed an expression that was longer than a daytime serial 
commercia}, and his mother—feeling the full collision—not 
only terminated her laughter, but also stopped tickling 
those in her immediate vicinity. Mrs. Merle asked her 
famous son what he intended doing about Kelly's intru- 
sion into his realm, and the great comedian—without 
cracking a smile—ad libbed, “I don’t know.” 

And if the great Merle was concerned, Kelly's very pres- 
ence was to actually jeopardize the professional exist- 
ence of television’s other comic craftsmen. Maury Old- 
Jokes went back to New Amsterdam. Ted Wynne said 
that the news had aged him 20 years and that as such, it 
was time for him te retire Arthur Scott-Free lost 2,000 
of his more apprehensive sponsors (an item that went un- 
noticed until Arthur conducted his annual year-end spon- 
sor inventory). 

But the reaction to Kelly’s entrance into television was 
far toe great te be limited to show business alone, and 
down on Wall Street the response was instantaneous as 
the market careened crazily and The Wall Street Journal 
—a trade paper—announced that Kelly was the Laughing 
Stock of the nation. 

Television manufacturers were swamped with orders for 
their sets. Where receivers were previously offered for 
heme demonstration, people now descended upon their 
local agencies in streaming hordes to attach their signa- 
tures to waiting lists, and the Free Home Demonstration 
trucks on the highways, when the news of Kelly's deci- 
sion broke, were high-jacked by people who were consid- 
ered to be substantial citizens and reputable members of 
their communities. 

Expectant mothers—upon hearing of Kelly’s switch— 
abandoned their pediatricians, claiming that Kelly had a 
better delivery. The ramifications were infinite. 


Spensor J. P. Huckmeyer assigned writers Irv Lipscot 
and Allen Brecher to Kelly's show, and amid a ticker 
tape reception and a resolution of good-will by the United 
Nations Assembly in eight languages, Kelly put his show 
into rehearsal for the momentous premier. 

The rehearsals were conducted in a specially constructed 
studio—a modest replica of the Taj Mahal, and in this re- 
served edifice the wheels began to turn. Actors were gath- 
ered, an audience was rehearsed, and scripts were com- 
piled. And then, like a bolt from the Barron Blue, disas- 
ter struck. Kelly—kingpin of the airwaves—was awak- 
ened with jarring suddenness to the realization that he, 
Yocks Kelly, could NOT memorize his lines! 


Kelly was speechless, his agent desperate (Kelly 
couldn't even remember 10° of the script), his producer 
wrung his hands, his relatives wrung their necks, J. P. 
Huckmeyer attempted suicide—unsuccessfully—by leap- 
ing from the summit of his wallet. Milton Merle’s mother 
told Milton to be happy. 


Kelly was furious. He read from his script, discarded 
it and attempted to retain the material, but try as he did, 
each cliche faded from his mind like the color from a 98c 
shirt. Kelly fully realized the gravity of the situation, 
and in his quaint, east side 10-floor suite, he paced 
nervously over an animated carpet composed of his 19 
writers—Brecher and Lipscot at the borders—feverishly, 
desperately, trying to remember the script, to remember a 
routine, to remember a line, to remember his entrance 
cue, to remember the broadcast time, but it was hopeless. 

J. P. Huckmeyer, however, with a slight financial inter- 
est involved, avowed that he wouldn't stand for this non- 
Sense and that something would have to be done. To a 
chorus of “What?” from the assembled entourage, Huck- 
meyer announced that to him Kelly’s dilemma appeared 
to be nothing more than a mental lapse and thet if he 
were correct, psychoanalysis or hypnosis might offer a 
solution. 

Huckmeyer summoned every available psychiatrist to 
see what could be done about restoring Kelly's ability to 
memorize. They came from everywhere. From under 
every couch. Every available psychiatrist and several who 
were unavailable answered the frantic plea and regarded 
it as a peculiar challenge to the profession. Soon Kelly's 
10-floor apartment was cluttered with psychiatrists and 
their couches. A larger apartment would have been pref- 
erable. Kelly held court at the far end of his drawing 
room, cringing miserably in the darkness, and trying to 
blend with the wall paper (which, unfortunately for Kelly 
was of verticle stripe), nervously scraping his loafered 
feet over Brecher’s side of the rug. Psychiatrist after psy- 
chiatrist attempted the feat—and psychiatrist after psychi- 
atrist let his profession down. One by one they stole 
away, head down, davenport dragging. Soon the apart- 


variate 


Merle. himself. as- . 
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ment that had taken on several of the characteristics of 
Macy’s furniture department emptied. 

The hypnotists were next, followed by a smattering of 
swamis, but all were to fail ignominiously. By this time, 
the rug beneath Kelly’s loafered feet was beginning to 
show signs of wear from the incessant procession of psy- 
chiatrists, hypnotists and swamis, and it was deemed nec- 
essary to hire several new writers to restore its appear- 
ance—including one Chinaman, in deference to Kelly's 
passion for Oriental rugs—but it was painfully apparent— 
particularly to Brecher—that all had been in vain. Kelly’s 
ability to memorize a script was not to be restored. 

By this time, Kelly—morose and dejected—had de- 
cided to pack up his 10 floors and return to Hollywood to 
resume his radio career, but J. P. Huckmeyer—meeting 
him at the airport—threatened Kelly with a breach of 
contract suit—with two pair of breeches and matching 
penitentiary sentences. Mr. Firstfogal of the Morris Corp. 
of America also advised Kelly—as he dangled by a knuckle 
from the Manhattan Bridge’s loftiest cable—that regard- 
less of the consequences, the show must go on. Kelly 
didn’t particularly agree with Firstfogal’s logic, but he 
did like the catchy slogan and agreed to give it a try. 

TV Day was here. Broadcast time approached. The 
tension mounted. Kelly stood in the wings awaiting his 
cue. His lips were blue and tight—like a formal-wear 
girdie. He visualized the headline on Varirry’s Hong 
Kong edition—Kelly Velly Smelly’—he heard the an- 
nouncer’s introduction—the orchestral opening—and then 
his own cue. Kelly decided that he’d rather see the rest 
of the show on someone’s television set. He whirled to 
make a hurried exit only to find himself in the affection- 
ate embrace of Firstfogal and Huckmeyer. Kelly strug- 
gled, but they contained his rush and hurled him bodily 
on stage. Yocks rose, and he again sprinted for the haven 
of the wings. Again Firstfogal and Huckmeyer received 
him and again Kelly found himself literally on stage. The 
audience howled with delight. “Leave it to Kelly to bring 
something new to television! Wotta opening!” Kelly 
staggered to his loafered feet and weaved toward the 
wings once more. Firstfogal waved on the first act, a 
family of jugglers. Kelly was stymied in the broken field. 


on the head. The audience roared. The second glanced 
off his ankle. Down went Kelly. Up went the Hooper. 
Before the act concluded, Kelly had more pins in his 
mouth than a custom tailor. The audience went wild. 
Kelly was sensational. They liked the way he made it 
all seem so spontaneous. 

And so it went for the full hour. The audience was 
weak with laughter. They called Yocks back for curtain 
call after curtain call. Bloody and beaten, Kelly bowed. 

And next week VARIETY observed: ‘YOCKS SOCKS— 
AUDIENCE ROCKS!’ 

It's funny how some things work out. 


A Radio Says Goodbye, Or TV 
Is Making An A.K. Out of My FM 


By AL SCHWARTZ & SHERWOOD SCHWARTZ 


Hollywood. 

Tonight I may end it all. I'm washed up. Finished. 
Through. I may jump off a high end table and split open 
my cabinet. Or perhaps I'll get a gun and blow out my 
tubes. But I know one thing. I can't go on like this any 
longer. 

Let me begin at the beginning and tell you my story. 

I guess there isn’t anything remarkable about me. I'm 
just an average plastic radio with the usual sort of wave- 
lengths. For years I lived a happy, carefree life, twirling 
my dial from one station to the other, giving the family 
the programs they loved to hear. I brought them The 
jiappiness Boys, The A. & P. Gypsies, The Cliquot Ciubd 
Eskimos and even Al Jolson before he was Larry Parks. 

Of course, I did some mean things, too. I was the one 
who told Junior about “Exploso,” the breakfast cereal 
with the delayed action—the only one that exploded one 
hour after you ate it; I was the one who started Dad 
smoking “Coughies,” the cork cigarets with the tobacco 
tip; and who was it that introduced Mom to “Filtho,” the 
only soap suds that got things dirtier? 

Yes, we had our little problems like any family, but I 
knew they loved me. They worried so when anything 
went wrong. Like the time they rushed me to the repair 
man when I almost died from Mule Train poisoning. 

That’s why I wasn’t prepared for that awful day when 
my world collapsed about me. 

The evening started quite uneventfully. I was bringing 
the Lewis & Martin. show to the family, and believe me 
that’s not easy for a radio. You have no idea what Lewis’ 
voice does to the enamel on your loudspeaker. 

Suddenly, the door opened, and SHE came into the 
room. She was beautiful. She had long shapely legs and 
a gorgeous mahogany chassis. She stood there, proud 
and arrogant, staring at me through her big blue cathode 
tube. 

I turned up my loudspeaker and tried to charm her with 
Bing Crosby's voice, but she remained aloof. She was 
nothing but a snob with a knob. 

I decided to ignore her completely, and turned my at- 
tention back to the family. But I realized that Mom, Pop, 
and Junior had all deserted me. They were gathered 
around HER. What was going on? Why had they left 





me? What did she have that I didn’t have? I soon 
found out. Arthur Godfrey was staring at me through her 
stomach. 


No wonder the family were gaping at her. But if she 
could show them pictures, so could I. I sweated, and 
strained till my networks were ready to burst, but there 
was no Arthur Godfrey on my stomach—just a little static 
around my liver. 

I certainly had no intention of letting HER entice them 
away from me_ I'd put on their favorite programs. I 
turned my dial so they'd hear “Sam Spade,” but she let 
them look at “Suspense.” I let them listen to William 
Bendix, but she showed them Jackie Gleason. I quickly 
switched from Bob Hope, to Jack Benny, and Red Skelton, 
but it was no use. She was showing them a combination 
of all three at once—Milton Berle. 

Suddenly the awful truth dawned on me—SHE WAS 
TELEVISION. 

Il watched for a while. What was so wonderful about 
this new invention? Television was nothing but radio 
with a window so you could see its ulcer. How could the 
family sit there and stare at the screen? Nothing but 
puppets, cowboys, and wrestlers. You didn’t need talent 
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REST IN VIDEO PEACE 


By ARCH OBOLER 


Hollywood. 
I know of a great business opportunity. Guaranteed to 


triple your money inside of a decade. Since I have 
already spent my first million, and sinee a 10-year invest- 
ment is much too long for my myopic state of mind, J 
pass this great capital tripling chance along to you busi- 
nessmen. 

Step closer, please. 1 must whisper. Invest in cemetery 
lots as close as possible to the TV capitals of Hollywood 
and New York. Sink every loose dollar you've got inte 
six-by-six-by-three cemetery soil, because inside of a dec 
ade our present-day crop of television wonder-boys are 
going to be clutching at their hearts and dropping off 
like flies in a pyrethrum spfay. : 

For, at last, the laboratories have come up with the 
ultimate of killers—the viscera-twisting, vascular-system 
contracting, neuron-tearing business of trying to put on a 
one-a-week sustaining dramatic show on television. The 
latter is a challenge to the human organism paralleled 
only by front-line combat; the pressure of trying to write, 
and/or direct, and/or produce 28 niinutes and 45 seconds 
of anything resembling drama in this two dimensional 
medium can, indeed, be paralleled only by the life and 
death tensions of the battlefield. 

Mind you, I am not talking of the commercial boys 
who have the infinity of a week or 10 days or two weeks 
rehearsal time; I speak only of the sustaining type show, 
that “you'll pardon the expression” phrase which gave 
blind radio its vitality and which now seeks to lift tele- 
vision out of its between-commercial doldrums. 

Four and a half hours were hardly time enough in 
which to get a rehearsed cast, script in hand, in front 
of a radio microphone; four and a half hours are now 
supposed to encompass the genius sufficient to do all 
that blind radio did, plus casting, plus actor movement, 
plus filmic composition, plus action editing, plus the 
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Oh, it’s being done, of course—but the photographie 
composition is largely accidental, and the cutting is on the 
level of Ye Olde Time Movies, and any resembiance of 
the average actor performance to acting is purely inspira- 
tional; above all, from technical director to prop man, 
the pressure is so intense that I say again, invest in ceme- 
tery lots, you holders of capital. 

For they’re young, now, the average of these television 
“wunderkinds,” and from their past programs deep ex- 
haustions they recover quickly. But the weekly schedule 
will take its toll; if the average life of the Hollywood 
under-pressure-man is 45, his television counterpart will 
fade at 40, particularly since the monied men of television 
insist that they can’t afford to give their hired hands the 
time in which to do their work, even at blind radio’s 
tempo, having used up all their money, they say, on 
those streamlined studios, and coaxial cables, and am- 
plifier racks. 


| Some Epitaphs | 


Soe plunge heavily, gentlemen of business, in those 
coffin confiners, and wait for that television crop; with 
stop-watch and typewriter and contro! panel and orthicon 
camera, they'll dig the hearse’s pathway to your door. 

As a side business you might even have standard tomb- 
stones, available at mass production prices. Might I 
suggest a few epitaphs. 

For the cameraman: 
“He tried, 
He died.” 
For the cameraman: 
“This is his fame, 
He kept it in frame.” 
For the technical director: 
“He needed a salary to pay the rent, 
He kept his switching errors at 5%.” 
For the actor: 
“He was the apex, the center, the hub, 
All went for naught when he made a flub.” 
For the director: 
“Oh stop ye and weep, ye who walk Ee. 
He couldn't do it good, but he sure did it fast.” 
For the floor manager: 
“He cued in the cast, 
His ticker went fast.” 
For the prop-man: 
“Twelve shows a day, 
Low pay. 
May he rest now? 
He may.” 
For the producer: 
“Cast, script, technicians, all in his head, 
It got too congested, 
On cue he dropped dead.” 
For the set designer: 
“His life was a short one, so please do not judge it, 
He passed out on stage and died in the budget.” 

Of course, there is one danger to your investment, and 
that is that the soon-old young men of television will read 
their cardiographs, rise in their eventually unionized 
wrath, and demand that they be given at least the artistic 
breath of a Hollywood quickie and the off-hours at-home- 
life of a cab driver. That means the filming of all dra- 
matic shows, either conventionally or electronically, with 
at least a few weeks, before televising, for editing, and (1 
whisper the words) possible retakes. If you hear film 
running over sprockets, then, gentlemen, unload your 
Forest Lawn type holdings; all bets are off. 














to be on television—just a string, spurs, or a half-nelson. 
You could see better entertainment by running alongside 
a Buick and staring into a porthole. And if that wasn't 
bad enough somebody had to think of a thing called Kine- 
scope. And now that I’ve watched Kinescope, I know 
what happens to the film that Pepsodent removes from 
your teeth. Everybody looks like a dingy, surface stain. 
And those old movies they show. How ancient can you 
get? Tomorrow they'll probably have “Samson and Deli- 
lah” with the original cast. 

I said to myself, “Certainly the family can't keep watch- 
ing that stuff?” That's what I said to myself eight 
days ago, and you know something? They're still sitting 
there staring. 

So I'm finished. Washed up. Through. Like I said, 
tonight I'm going to jump off a high end table, and end 
it all. But before I do I have one last request to make 
—will somebody set up the cameras? I want the whole 
thing televised. 
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By ARTHUR 


The research man feels least! 
comfortable when asked to predict | 
the future, for it is much safer | 
to measure the past or the present. | 
But certain important changes are 
occuring (or about to occur) in the 
use of radio and television — 
changes of types which can be dis- 
cerned most clearly from the van- 
tag. peint cecupied t:-the mas-who 
devotes his life to the science of 
audience research. So perhaps the 
great broadcasting industry is en- 
titled, near the start of each new 
year, to put the research man on 
the spot and ask: “What's ahead 
for audience research? Call the 
shots as you really see them.” 

Fortunately predictions on cer- 
tain points can be made at this 
time with unusually high accuracy, 
because we have the benefit of a 
comprehensive industry survey 
just completed by Edgar Kobak on 
the subject of audience research. 
Based on thorough discussions with 
hundreds of industry leaders, this 
survey reveals a wealth of useful 
information. 

Our predictions—for 1950 and 
beyond—include the following: 
amnnsbeces £ Coeeitios, itt. heeass.§ 
ereasingly acute, due jointly to the 
growth of television and the mod- 
erate decline in economic condi- 
tions. There will be intensified 
competition among radio programs, 
networks and stations; among tele- 
vision programs, networks and sta- 
tions; between broadcasting media 
and printed media; and between 
competing brands in the market. 


This greater competition has al- 
ready created certain unmistakable 
trends — which will increase in 
1950—and it will give rise to cer- 
tain entirely new trends. 

For example: 


| Kill The Ump | 

A. Intensified demand fer accu- 
racy and reliability in audience re- | 
search. Networks, stations, agen- | 
cies, sponsors, artists and produ- 
cers already reveal increased 
apprehension about any research 
yardsticks that may short-change 
them. The game has become far 
too close to permit of any serious 
question regarding the competence 
of the “umpire’—especially since | 
sponsors reveal a rapidly increas- | 
ing tendency to act aggressively | 


| 








upon the findings of audience re- | will make rapidly increasing use 


search. 


B. Competition between radio 
and television has accelerated the 


tendency to demand audience re- | 
search samples that are, in every | 


sense, true cross-sections of all 


American homes. Understandably, | 


neither of these competing media 
is ready to accept figures that may 
on. loaded in one direction or the 
other. 


For example, radio stoutly re- 
fuses to be measured only in those 
areas where it is subjected to the 
heaviest competition from televi- 
sion! And television protests 
against any radio measurement 
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other stations will do likewise. It 
can be done. 

D. Competition between broad-_ 
cast media and printed media is 
causing a re-check, by both sides, | 
of all sales weapons in their arsen-| | 
als. And the more alert broad-| | 


casters are showing increasing | 
interest in one of their most 
powcrfnl weapons -~“Camuilsis 


Audience.” 

One great strength of broadcast 
media arises from their unique 
ability to reach substantially dif- 
ferent audiences with each succes- 
sive broadcast—thus assuring 
monthly coverage of a rather high I 








T love...say, did 


love coffee. 
percentage of the total market for you ever see anyone play the piano 


and drink a cup of coffee at the 
same time? My friends don’t laugh 
when I sit down to play the piano. 


In fact they say I'd look swell on 
The alert salesman of network JAN AUGUST 

or station time will miss no oppor- “i . 
tunity—either in 1950 or there- Management: MCA. 
after—to drive this vital fact home 
to every advertiser and every 
agency. Without these facts on 
“Cumulative Audience,” broadcast- 
ing is seriously and unfairly handi- 
capped in its battle with magazines 


a product. Monthly “Cumulative 
Audience” normally ranges from 
about 2.5 to 6.0 times the per- 
broadcast audience. 








to which the broadcasting indus- 
try has paid unjustified tribute for 
too many years. The year 1950 
will mark the beginning of the de- 
mise of this method, which became 


E. The “financial viewpoint” in 
the application of audience re- 
search is gaining rapidly. Let’s 
illustrate this with one simple ex- 
ample. A few years ago, when the 
sponsor inspected a minute-by- 
minute curve for his program, and 
noted that the commercials could 


be re-located so as to reach 88% ; ; 
of the total program audience in-| When a magazine or newspaper 


stead of 80° 0, the frequent reac- is asked for facts, does it reply: 


tion was: “That's a rather interest- “Our rating is 12%?” Not at all! 
ing stunt.” It presents proof that it reaches, 


—_____________._ let us §s 2,000,000 h . This 
|___ Clients Like Dollar Signs | et us say 2,000,000 homes Is 


is a finite number—something the 
But today things are different. advertiser can weigh and consider. 
The sponsor, faced with the dire | 


some when audience research be- 
gan to use true national or local 
samples, which completely justify 
projection, i.e., multiplication of 
each percentage rating by the total 
homes in the area, to get a finite 





But what can he do with a radio 
necessity of selling more goods per or television rating of “12%?” 
dollar expended, says: “An increase | Very little—until he multiplies it 
from 80 to 88 is a gain of 10%.' by the number of radio or tele- 


And since my prograin costs $1,- vision homes in the area measured, | 


000,000 a year, that’s like finding and thus converts it into number of 
a cool $100.000.". And he orders homes—a usable type of figure. 
the change made. — os en:.| Broadcasting acquired the “per- 
This “financial viewpoint”—this | centage” habit in the days when 
realization that sound audience re- sampling was so restricted and un- 
search figures are not dry statistics | vientific that it was impossible to 
but may be converted directly into multiply the percentage by any- 
SS a of the thing and derive a meaningful re- 
oN a iien al ones ScenGeastine |sult. Unfortunately, this is still 
: true of many commercial ratings, 


| but audience research has finally 
‘Search techniques which now fur. /2ztived at a stage where truly pro- 
nish accurate measurements of au-_ jectable ratings are available 
dience size, frequency and quality | Hence, the continued use of per- 
—no matter how widely the broad- centages is inexcusable, and the 
casting is dispersed. sooner this fact is generally rec- 
This is another result of the use °8nized, the sooner will the broad- 
of national samples that are truly | ¢@Sting industry be able to defend 
representative of all U. S. radio | itself successfully against compet- 
homes. It enables spot broadcast- 198 advertising media—which in- 
ing to compete on a par with net- | variably quote their audiences in 
work broadcasting in respect to number of homes, the only natural 
the ability to furnish sound meas- #4 iogical yardstick. 
urements of the audience reached.| 4. Audience duplication between 
| 3. The “percentage” system of competing media will be needed 
expressing the audience reached | (and demanded) increasingly as ad- 
by a program or station is a fetish (Continued on page 110) 
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“What's Ahead for 
Audience Research? 
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WHY COLOR? 


By SEN. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


(Chairman, Senate Interstate & Foreign Commerce Committee) 


Washington. 

Why has color become so important suddenly in this new and 
popular art of Video? Why should settlement of this issue be per- 
mitted to delay the lifting of the television freeze and the opening of 
new channels for more stations? Why should the buying public be 
kept guessing and the manufacturing industry given a case of jitters 
by talking so much about color? What's wrong with black and white 
television anyway? These are pertinent questions. 


It may be well to recall that when the war ended the FCC thought 
color sufficiently promising to devote six months of special hearings 





iC rejecied VaiGr at Cal Um VOCE USE “GLI Tisai 
ithe system proposed by CBS had not been sufficiently tested to prove 
| its practicability and because ‘it required too much channel space 
| (16 mec) in the ultra high frequency band where the Commission 
had declared that color televising would be located eventually. Stand- 
ardization of color under the CBS system at that time would have 
permitted only 27 channels for television in the UHF band. 


In its report of March 18, 1947, rejecting the CBS petition, the Com- 
mission stated: “The evidence...shows that 27 channels may not ulti- 
mately be enough to provide for a truly nationwide competitive tele- 
vision system. Every effort must, therefore, be made to narrow the 
band width required for color television. . . . The objective should be 
|a narrower band width while retaining and even improving the quality 
'of television performance.” 

We have come a long way since that historic hearing in the develop- 
‘ment of black and white television. And considering the relatively 
small attention given to research in color since then, we have made 
remarkable strides in it also. CBS has now “squeezed” its color 
system into 6 me, the accepted band width of commercia! television 
stations. RCA has demonstrated a new system on 6 me, a third sys- 
tem using the same bandwidth is emerging from the labcratories, and 
a December report carried by United Press announces an entirely new 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York. 

Thus, it is apparent that progress—tremendous progress—has been 
made. The impetus which the FCC hearings have given to develop- 
ment of the color art proves that, with real effort on the part of 
the industry and American genius the video audience can be given 
color soon. 


Upon seeing the laboratory demonstration of color for the first 
time, observers have jumped to the conclusion “It’s here. Why don't 
we have it?” Recent demonstrations in which surgical operations 
were televised in cvlor for the critical observation of the American 
Medical Association in Washington were sensational. They prove, be- 
yond all doubt, its tremendous value for teaching purposes. The 
detail shown by the color camera is breathtaking. When the same 
pictures are shown in black and white, there is comparatively little 
to see, and one is shocked by their lack of reality. 


Anyone who has seen color television realizes its superiority over 
black and white. It cannot be compared with the color effect seen 
in motion pictures. Perhaps it is due to the small size of the tele- 
'vision image where even slight black and white imperfections become 
grotesque distortions. At any rate, color provides an added dimen- 
|sion to the image which makes all comparison with black and white 
| fantastic. 








| Tint Sprint 








The advantages of color are accentuated whenever the subject 
matter televised contains bright hues, deep shades, contrasting tints, 
and the commercial value is enormously increased thereby. Advertis- 
ing of package products, fashions, furniture, art goods is given vastly 
‘added impact. 
| Aside from the increased enjoyment and educational value color 
_would provide to the public, there are equally important reasons from 
|a broad economic standpoint to hasten its development. The tele- 
\vision broadcasting business is often called a “blue chips” game, in 
'which only those with big money can carry the operation until a 
| paying audience is built up. Already, a sizable number of companies 
|have surrendered their station authorizations for fear of being unable 
'to pioneer this new art. Few stations are yet in the black, although 
a number are in their third year of operation. 


If the public had a choice of color sets or black and white, color 
would be the overwhelming preference. There is reason to believe, 
‘also, that color would be a great stimulus to receiver set sales and that 
it would hasten the day of paying audiences. Furthermore, color 
should bring about more competition in television by making it pos- 
sible for more operators to make a profit in the business. 


| No one would want to be without television if color were available. 
|Undoubtedly, it would give television a great lift which would reduce 


which is limited to hones awh VVVQQIIIVIVVQVQQQVQVu][][S[.rrrrrrrr:== the risk of getting into the business and it would thereby open the 


. radio is entirely free from the com- 
mpetition of television! Such yard- 
ticks are challenged as being 

wholly unrealistic and misleading. 


This radio-television competition 
has finally made it clear—even to 
those executives who aren't statis- 
ticians—that there can be no as- 
surance of fair play unless audi- 
ence research uses a true sample 
of all American homes—homes of 
all types, in all city sizes, and in 
proper proportion. 

C. Radio stations are beginning 
to realize that, in competition with 
television, it is suicidal to discard, 
or fai! to measure, that portion of 
the station audience which lies be- 
yond the limits of the home town, 


| 
| 





or even beyond the range of tele- | 
vision. 

Even stations of only moderate | 
— reach so far beyond their | 

ome towns that it is not at all | 
uncommon to find that more than 
50°o of all home-hours of listening | 
occur more than 50 miles from the 
transmitter ‘i.e., beyond the range | 
of television). 

Here, then, is a great challenge | 
to audience research for 1950—/ 
how to measure this vast “outer | 
audience,” the great unmeasured | 
plus offered by AM radio. For its | 
own preservation, every well-man- | 
aged radio station will fight for 
a research yardstick of this type. 
WLW has been using such a yard- | 
stick for several years. It seems | 
safe to predict that in 1950 many 
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| field to the smaller operator. The broadcaster would find much less 
resistance to sales since color advertising would be so irresistible and 
attractive. 

; I realize that manufacturers don’t want their mass production opera- 
|tions disrupted at this stage of receiver production. But since it is 
| generally agreed that color is inevitable, most emphatically the pub- 
| lie interest would not be served by waiting until 30,000,000 families 
have invested upward of six billion dollars in black and white sets 
before switching to color. Eventually color, so why not now? 


There is no point in perpetuating a hodge-podge that must one day 
jbe changed. It is better to meet the issue before the investments are 
/$0 huge as to make a decision in the public interest improbable. 


I commend most heartily the Commission’s close attention to the 
issues involved. But I do not want them or anyone else to believe 
that they are facing a stone wall. Where there is a will there will 
be found a way. All that is required is to make sure that what it 
does finally is sound and permanent. What is necessary here is a 
decision which is in the public interest for the long pull; not some- 
| proft that will please a few powerful economic interests for today’s 
profits. 

I believe the Commission has the integrity, the wisdom, and, above 
j all, the courage to do what is right regardless of what private selfish 
, opposition may show its ugly head. 








| Sellers Into NAB is 
Washington. | Coast Chrysler Sale 


Diego. 
Edward L. Seliers, formerly ex-! (Chyyclor. — { 
| ecutive director of the FM Assn., | on bone pny By 10- 
has joined the staff of the Nation- minute cross-the-board newscast 
al Assn. of Broadcasters which re- ; 


on KFMB-TV here for 13 weeks to 
cently absorbed the FMA. Sellers - 
| will work on FM affairs, coordinat- | plug their 1950 models. Stanza !s 


7 . : similar to the “Tele News” series 
|ing under the radio division head- | . a). 
ed by Ralph W. Hardy. sponsored by the Los Angeles deal 


‘pe : ers on KTLA. Latter program has 
Before joining FMA in January, just been renewed for another 13- 
1949, Sellers was a member of the 


week cycle. 
AP Washington bureau. ' Agency is McCann-Erickson. 
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Road to Glamour -- TV 


By MAGGI MecNELLIS 


The road to glamour is a rocky 
one, but if the Miss or Mrs. on tele- 
vision possesses this glamour, she 
will have “rocks” on her fingers 

perhaps, even 
on her toes! 
It is no longer 
enough to 
be a fine radio 
actress, to 
have a beauti- 
ful voice or 
be able to 
read a_ script 
at sight. The 
great new me- 
dium requires 
an entertainer 
to project her 
personality in such a way that the 
viewers will think of her as glam- 
orous 

But what is glamour? 

Webster's Collegiate defines it as 
“magic: enchantment; a spell or 
charm.” 

NBC’s Norman Blickburn says 
it's “oomph” . today’s expres- 
sion for projected charm.” 

NBC's Robert Sarnoff thinks that 
glamour is excitement. 

Screen star Pat O'Brien's idea 
of glamour is “being attractive un- 
der any condition.” (Which pretty 
accurately describes television! 
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Maggi McNellis 


Dawenatlt-l 
“Whatever Marlene Deitrich has 

that’s it.” I asked Quent to list 
the qualities that make his beau- 
tiful wife, Virginia Peine, a glam- 
ourous woman and he answered, 
“Well, she’s a good cook.” 

In checking on the ways to ac- 
quire this elusive charm, I con- 
sulted Ceil Chapman and Ann Del- 
afield—two women high on the 
list of authorities who knew well 
the road to glamour. They give 
surprising answers. Mrs. Chap- 
man, one of the outstanding 
fashion designers, claims that 
clothes are not a prime requisite 
for glamour. Miss Delafield, head 
of the DuBarry Success School, 
avers that beauty is not necessary. 

In discussing glamour on tele- 
vision, Mrs. Chapman observes: 
“Actually, it cannot be defined but 
there are certain things that are 
important. First of all, you must 
have beautiful skin, eyes and hair. 
After all, most TV shows use a 
great many closeups and nothing 
else is in the picture but the head. 
Secondly, a glamourous woman 
must have sex appeal but she need 
not be young. As a matter of fact,’ 
most women are more glamourous 
after their 30th birthday. Thirdly. 
she doesn't have to be a ravishing 
beauty but I have never known an 
ugly woman who was truly glam- 
ourous. And last, she must give of 
herself.” 

And so it would appear that men 
aad women agree that glamour is a 
gift and cannot be acquired. 

In my opinion, the basic charm, 
personality and attractive exterior 
must be there... you must have 
something with which to work. 
However, a lovely exterior is not 
enough. Glamour, like a good 
book, has more than a pretty 
cover. Underneath this superficial 
coating must be an inner spark. 
Call it excitement call it oomph 

call it attraction... whatever it 
is you gotta have it! And if you 
can project it to the TViewers— 
success! I also think a lot of it can 
be acquired. Let's look at a few 
women who drive over this road 
to glamour as smoothly as a Buick 
Dynaflow. For them, the glamour 
road has no detours. 

Dorothy Kilgallen has her Irish 
800d looks but far more important 
are her sincerity, graciousness and 
her fairness. She is willing to lis- 
ten, then to judge. When Dorothy 
gives an opinion, the viewers feel 
her honesty, her warmth, her kind- 
hess of spirit. She has projected 
her “inner spark.” 

Faye Emerson, a lovely and 
beautiful girl, has an asset in her 
smile. She may be _ critical, 
haughty, even vitriolic but when 
she finishes with that charming 
twinkle—the TViewers feel that all 
ts right because Faye said it. She 
has projected her “sparkle.” 

Betty Betz, the teen-age author- 
ity, possesses a pretty face and a 
slim figure but, in addition, she 
has an enthusiasm, a vitality, a 
zest for life. This makes her a 
glamourous personality and her 
audience feels that she means what 
she says. Betty has projected her 

realness.” 

Martha Rountree, a teievision 
Producer, has all it takes to go 
efore the cameras which she does 
©n her program “Meet the Press” 


A 


and which she did once on “Leave 
It to the Girls.” Martha is sought 
after by senators, diplomats and 


- | political figures in both Washing- 
ton and New York. She is “a: 


brain” but she dishes out her bril- 
liance with humility and femi- 
ninity. She speaks with soft south- 
ern charm. She prejects “soft- 
ness. 


It shouldn't be too difficult to ac- | 


quire “inner 
“realness” or 


spark,” “sparkle,” 
“softness.” Web- 


ster’s secondary definition of glam- | 
our is “fictitious beauty or decep- | 


tive charm.” And if you examine 
the bank books of the Misses Kil- 
gallen, Emerson, Betz and Roun- 
tree, you will discover that glamour 
pays off! 


TELEVICIOUS 
CIRCLE 


iy BENNY RUBIN 


Hollywood. 

In Hollywood the TV people say 
the eastern shows stink and why 
shouldn't they? They've got all of 
the stage talent back there. 
ae 3 es e poe Pa. “ P 
the Coast tele- 
vision stinks 
and wh y 
shouldn't it” 
They've got ail 
the _ picture 
personalit ies 
out there. 

The average 
looker savs., 
“You'd think 
that with all 
of the stage 
personalities in New York and the 
film talent on the Coast, television 
shows would be better.” 

The manufacturer says, “If there 
were better shows, we'd sell more 
sets.” 

The advertising agencies say, “If 
there were more sets, we'd get bet- 
ter shows and bigger advertisers.” 

The advertiser says, “If there 
were more lookers we'd spend more 
money on shows.” 

The star says, “When they pay 
real dough, I'll go on.” 

The broadcasting companies say. 
“We've lost a fortune already and 
we are still losing. How can we af- 
ford to put on great shows without 
remuneration?” 

The picture producer says, “TV 
stinks, the material is old and there 
are no big names. Television must 
die and will never hurt the picture 
business.” Then they are asked, 
“How's business?” And they tell 
you that business stinks. They are 
asked, “Why?” And they reply that 
too many people are at home look- 
ing at television. 

The retail set dealer says, “Bus- 
iness is bad, but we can't get 
enough sets. And we can't get 
enough men who know how to in- 
stall them.” 

The saloon owner says, “Tele- 
vision hurts business because a 
guy drinks one glass of beer and 
sees two hours of fights, football 
or baseball.” Then the owner 
spends $200 for an electric sign to 
tell you that he has television on 
the inside. 

The mother says, “Television 
hurts my children’s eyes and be- 
sides, they monopolize the set and 
I'm thinking of getting another set 
for my husband.” 

The father says, “I don't know 
why I threw out good money on a 
TV set, when the only good things 
on it are the fights, football. base- 
ball, basketball, hockey, Ed Wynn 
Milton Berle, Arthur Godfrey, 
Benny Rubin, Ed Sullivan, the 
Goldbergs, a few roundtable for- 
ums, seven or eight good dramatic 
plays, a few big special event 
things. the newsreels, 40 or 50 good 
pictures, a few quiz shows, and | 
do like Hopalong Cassidy. It’s a 
waste of money.” 

The kid says, “I don't like tele- 
vision because it keeps my parents 
at home and I don't have a baby- 
sitter to abuse. Besides, the baby- 
sitter chooses the shows that she'd 
like to see, not only that but | 
could be out on the streets getting 
into trouble.” 

The banker says. “Drat televis- 
ion! I've had to put on extra book- 
keepers to take care of the thou- 
sands of accounts that have tele- 
vision on time payments.” 

The whole thing goes back to a 
very old joke, the punchline of 
which is. “And from all this some- 


body makes a living? 
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By BEN 


Television’s booming growth is 
bringing plenty of problems to 
radio 
switchover—but no group is find- 
ing it trickier than those classified 
as “talkers’—reporters, commenta- 
|tors, MCs, announcers. We've had 
to make drastic switches in our 
routines—and here's why. 

In TV the picture is up there in 
front of the audience giving cut 

















with information which, as_ the 
Chinese said centuries ago, “Is 
; ‘ worth a thousand words.” Ob- 
HOW ARD MERRII I viously video requires less talk 
1. ‘ — —_ than radio, but the question is how 
t ear writing for , . , . 
A, 3rd io TV much less? If the video talket 
1949 You. Are There. Arthur Cut down his ‘wordage from his 
Godirey Shows. Sherlock Holmes, radio rate in proportion to that 
54th St. Review Secret Missions, Chinese proverb, the show would 
Previous: Peter Lind Hayes, fall flat on its face. 
a - . oe a _, * The video talker’s job then is an 
‘ “a mrao, 7 pie Nivsteries, ° . m 
_ = Peat ysterieS. editorial one. Much more than in 
Name Your Poison (Documentary : 
Award) radio, he has to extract the essence 
Business Representative: lof what’s in front of him in order 


Gerald Dickle ‘to focus for the viewer the visual 


SEEN THROUGH A GLASS LIGHTLY 


By LOUIS G. COWAN 





Talent, says the dictionary, is a noun meaning superior mental endow- 
ment; a particular faculty or gift. Right now there's a talent hunt going 
on while a lot of talent is walking the streets looking for the magic 
door to open. This, to quote Mr. Sullivan, may be a most ingenious 
paradox; to quote some hungry talent, it doesn't pay the landlady. 

The talent hunt that is going on is, of course, for television. By its 
very nature, TV eats talent faster than does any other medium. And, 
because it’s still young enough to be outgrowing its clothes about as 
fast as they seem to fit, TV should offer plenty of opportunity for new 
talent. 

As a matter of fact, it does. The question is how that talent is going 
to be recognized, how it is going to get even that first foot into that 
magic door. That is a problem that has puzzled a number of heads older 
and wiser than mine. All I can say it that Horace Greeley today might 
revise his famous bit of advice to: Run, do not walk, to the nearest 
television studio. 

Because I think that television is reaching the point where it is going 
to develop its own stars. It is now in a comparable position to that of 
radio 20 or 25 years ago, or the movies of 40 years ago. 

Both of these media borrowed from the stage. Television has been 
borrowing from all the older entertainment forms. But neither the 
movies nor radio really won the hearts of the public until they started 
to develop their own talent and techniques instead of borrowing from 


more established professions. Television, I think, is now ready to 
develop its own—already has developed some—-and, unlike radio and 
the movies, will probably be the developing ground of talent both for 
itself and for other entertainment fields. 


Talent can be roughly divided like Gaul, into three parts. There is 
something that might be called talent-in-being; there is something that 
might be called latent talent, and there is something we shall tactfully 
overlook that is known as no-taient-talent. We shall overlook the latter 
because it includes those people who just don't have it, the people who 
should be advised, as the greatest kindness in the long run, to learn to 
farm, drive a taxi, run a drill press, sewing machine, or stove. 








The Big Ones Grow Bigger 
The talent-in-being includes many of the people now in television— 
the actors who were known from stage, screen, radio, vaudeville or 
night clubs, the technicians who were known, at least to producers and 
directors, from other fields. These are people who have “a particular 
faculty or gift, or superior mental endowment.” The faculty may be 
for lighting a set or joining a phrase. Whatever it is, they had it when 
they came to television; it is why they were called to television. For 
some of them, television has revived their reputations, for others it has 
built. Some, whose performance has not been up to expectations, have 
had their reputations harmed. But in general, television has built up 
already existing reputations. Look, for instance, at Milton Berle, a 
veteran whose appeal is greater than it has ever been, because of his 
success on television. Or at Ed Wynn, a big name in just about every 
branch of show business for many years. His weekly television show 
lets a large audience in on the foolishness that makes oldtimers remem- 
ber the “Follies” and “The Perfect Fool” of an earlier day, and shows 
a younger audience that here is a comedian, not just a man who is 
Keenan Wynn's father. Or the Goldbergs, a fixture on the radio for 
years, who went off. and following their success on television are also 
back on radio. Or William Boyd—‘“Hopalong Cassidy’’—whose stories 
and pictures have been running for years, but who is now bigger and 
better than ever, because of television popularity. The list could go on, 
and it wouldn't prove anything except that certain big names, with 
visual as well as aural appeal, can make themselves bigger by TV. 

Despite the big names getting bigger, there is a terrific chance for 
the latent talent, the people who have something on the ball but aren't 
recognized as yet. This is the point, as I said, where television should 
be growing its own, developing new and fresh talent. And there are 
signs on the horizon, signs somewhat larger than a man’s hand, that say 
it is already doing it. Even, because we live in a speeded-up age, devel- 
oping its own new talent and handing it on to other and older media. 

Television makes a wonderful showcase for talent that can offer some- 
thing new and fresh, that can appeal to both the eye and ear. TV is 
now far enough beyond the experimental stage so that it is hard to 
break into without previous experience, but not so old that it is im- 
possible to break into. There are people now working in television for 
peanuts, when they can get the peanuts, who will be the household 
names of the future. Fhey are the people with talent and perseverance 
who will get the breaks. 

Now if what I am saying sounds as though I think this would be a 
good time to get into television, that’s not a bad sound effect, that's 
what I mean. TV is not an easy medium. It eats talent, and it uses up 
hours of work and ideas and practice in one ephemefal show. But be- 
cause of that, it is going to be in constant need of new faces and new 
ideas. And as such, for those who have real talent and the luck or 

, timing to pick their spots, it cam be the big springboard to stardom, 
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TOO MUCH YATATA IN TV? 


GRAUER 


jstuft (pretty girl, boxers in ring, 


dais at banquet) by his carefully 


performers making , the ‘and shrewdly chosen comments. 
| No, the TV talker plainly mustn’t 


use as many words as he did on 
radio, but he can’t be laconic— it’s 
up to him to give a sense of con- 
tinuity to the show—always re- 
membering to avoid the obvious 
and trite—since the picture is com- 
peting so powerfully with him in 
its graphic and sharp delineation. 
r’ain’t easy, McGee, or shouid i 
say, Zworykin? 

However, here’s where the real 
trouble comes in—Especially in ad 
lib description of action scenes— 
sports and special events. The ra- 
dio talker’s style of continuous 
chatter goes back to the crystal set 
days of broadcasting. A pause in 
the commentary then would set 
trigger-happy technicians back in 
the control room a’twitter with a 
fear a tube had blown or the line 
had broken. That technical situa- 
tion set a pattern which has been 
followed in radio ever since. 

Radio, as differentiated from TV, 
hates a vacuum—that is—no talk 
—and all of us bred in that tradi- 
tion have become conditioned to 
the technique of continuous yam- 
mering from the minute we get the 


dition over to the new video art. 
Although you're darn well aware 
that the picture requires the less- 
ened wordage I spoke of—you're 
still pressured by that old almost 
instinctive habit, of “keeping the 
air hot.” 

A close relative of this “word 
pressure” is a feeling of verbal 
“pace,” which radio training also 
instills. In the old medium, since 
the only impact is by ear, all per- 
sonality is projected by voice. Now 
comes video with the audience’s im- 
pressions received by both eye and 
ear. The “talker” carrying over 
from radio, has to wrestle with 
himself not to project too much— 
so that his vocal drive is not out of 
balance in the combined eye and 
ear message. 

‘Off Screen’ Work j 

On radio, the reporter is center 
stage—on TV, he’s off right. For 
example, covering the Inaugural 
last January—describing Margaret 
Truman's gown at the Inaugural 
Ball for a radio broadcast, I would 
normally put a certain amount of 
sell and drive into my description 
of the gown, but doing that same 
job on Television, I found that I 
had to pull down my description 
to a much more casual tone and 
make my comments supplementary 
to the center attraction—Miss Tru- 
man on screen. 


So far, we've been talking of 
“off-screen” work. All this changes 
radically when the talker himself 
is actually in the picture. 


Here, in interviews, round-table 
discussions, quiz shows, etc., the 
touchstone, I think, is naturalness. 


Curiously, we talkers making 
the transition from radio have less 
difficulty here in “on-screen” 
work. Maybe it’s because the set- 
up is much closer to nature. In- 
stead of having to push everything 
through a mike, the addition of the 
camera’s eye with the use of ges- 
ture and expression helps you to 
- your story over in a more nor- 

al way. 

Covering the political conven- 
tions in Philadelphia last year, I 
was surprised to find that the big- 
gest political personalities and 
newsworthy names were realiv 
easy to handle in TV interviews. 
With the television microphone 
suspended on a boom above and 
the camera eavesdropping some- 
where beyond the circle of lights, 
the person being interviewed very 
rapidly lost a feeling of strange- 
ness, looked me right in the eye, 
and talked naturally and easily. 

On TV, there is lots we “talkers” 
will bring over from radio—lots 
more we'll have to discard. It’s 
a plenty tough transition period— 


but already I find my shirt less 
damp when I get through a TV 
show. There's light on the hori- 
zon! 





The Political Lift 


Margaret Truman's guesting on 
ABC's “Carnegie Hall” boosted the 
rating 5.3 points above the previ- 
ous report. 

According to Hooper, the Amoco 
show got a 10.0 on Dee. 20, date 
the President's daughter sang. 


NOW, Cary iti wae” 
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"An Unscientific Theory 
Regarding Audience 


Tastes in Television 
By WORTHINGTON C. MINER 


A little over a year ago “Studio 
One” went on the air for the first 


time. The intention was very sim- 
ple: to present adult entertain- 
ment in as adult a fashion as pos- 
sible. The subsidiary purpose was 


to test new techniques ‘or the han- 
diing of techniques already in 
existence’ in order to present 
these programs with the maximum 
flexibility, and professionalism of 
which the medium was capable. 

Long before the series went on 
the air we were thoroughly warned 
that our intentions were admir- 
able, but naive. We were told: 

1. That the medium was not 
ready. 

2. That critical acclaim was the 
best we could hope to achieve. 

3. That quality entertainment 
could not be solid to the American 
public. 

4. That, if it were sold, it could 
only be done with outstanding 
stars ‘preferably screen stars). 

Those who pointed out” these 
dangers hurled chapter and verse 
at our heads—a mass of statistics 
that appeared at least frightening, 
if not irrefutable. It seemed, how- 
ever, that the only way to find out 
was to try; and so we went ahead. 


Nothing in the history of the se- 
ries over this last year has borne 
out these evil predictions—and it 
may be well to note that with tele- 
vision sets now exceeding 3,000,- 
000 we have a potential audience 
of somewhere between 10,000,000 
and 12,000,000. 


7 Smart American Public 








The public appears to be buying 
“Studio One.” Its taste, according 
to precedents of the past, would 
appear to be unorthodox. Not only 
has it responded to a different 
quality of material, but its re- 
sponses have not even been in line 
with the highly selective tastes of 
the New York theatre. For exam- 
ple, it may be of some interest to 
note the relative appeal of four 
programs, out of a series of eight 
that were tested in terms of audi- 


ence appreciation. Two highly 
touted stage successes, “June 
Moon” and “Boy Meets Girl,” 


rated sixth and seventh; “Smoke” 


and “The Dybbuk” rated third and | 


fourth. The question which is 
raised again and again is: “Why? 
—Why should adult entertainment 
attract an audience in television, 


when similar material has seldom | 


succeeded in motion picture thea- 
tres?” I have only one answer—a 
highly unscientific theory, but one 
about which I felt strongly long 
before inaugurating the “Studio 
One” series—and still do. I be- 
lieve the American public is far 
smarter than the average showman 
gives it credit for being. 


Accepting the fact that there ap- 
pears to be some difference in pub- 
lic taste in television as opposed to 
other branches of the entertain- 
ment industry, it becomes impor- 
tant to analyze why an audience 
should be more selective and more 
astute in its own home than it 
would be in a place of public gath- 
ering. Why will it accept tragedy, 
poetry, unhappy ending, etc., etc., 
in the drawing room, when it will 
refuse to accept it in the theatre: 
The answer, I believe, lies in two 
things: (1) The mood of the home, 
and (2) the native discrimination 
of the aVerage person. 


The simplest parallel I can give 
is the actor himself. He is sel- 
dom the same person in the thea- 
tre as he appears in the home. 
Many of the smartest and the 
brightest are by no means neces- 
sarily the finest performers. Many 
outstanding comedians who could 
roll them in the aisles at the Pal- 
ace are poison at dinner. It is as 
unsafe to expect to like the actor 
whose performance you may ad- 
mire, as it is to expect to like the 
writer whose stories you admire. 
There are certain types of artifi- 
ciality in performance, in writing, 
in presentation of any story to the 
public as a group, which create re- 
sponses completely dissimilar from 
the valid integrity of the person or 
the material viewed coldly and sim- 
ply under home conditions. 


Tn the realm of ideas (and some 
fairiy difficult ideas, too) very sim- 


ple people arrive at very adult con- 





clusions in the home. And yet 
many of those same people can go 
out and be hypnotized into 
mentary belief in utterly false doc- 


mo- | 


trines and foolish ideas when un- | 


der the influence of mass sugges- 
tion. The average farmer, busi- 


nessman, mechanic, or clerk has | 


far sounder standards of judgment 
in the home than are ever brought 
into play when he is “out for the 
evening.” 

It has been my feeling, 
therefore, that if we were to pre- 
sent adult entertainment honestly 
enough, and simply enough, and 
excitingly enough, we stood a very 
good chance of capturing the at- 
tention and the allegiance of a 
good-sized audience. Elements of 
showmanship have been employed, 
of course, but always we have tried 
to keep them subsidiary to a basic 
emphasis upon integrity of dialog, 
integrity of character and integrity 
of situation. 

The story (its selection and its 
adaptation) is the neari™ of ‘ie 
matter. Accidents are bound to 
occur. Some of the scripts, which 
we felt were top-flight, have turned 
out far less good than we had 
hoped; some, about which we were 
exceedingly doubtful, landed on 
their feet. But the fundamental 
yardstick in our selection remains 
unchanged. That yardstick is a be- 
lief that the American public is ca- 
pable of accepting far more adult 
themes and far more adult charac- 
terizations under home conditions 
than it would accept under condi- 
tions of mass assemblage. 

I am no prephet. I don’t know 
whether this situation will con- 
tinue to obtain forever. I don’t 
know whether an audience of 30,- 
000,000 will be three times as dif- 
ficult to appeal to as an audience 
of 10,000,000. 
hand, the belief in the astuteness 
of the public continues to be borne 
out, it will justify a very radical 


change of thinking in various de- | 


partments of program production 
for this new medium. 





New Steubenville Kw 


Steubenville, O. 


| Construction will start early in 
| January on WEIR, new 1,000-watt 
radio station to be operated by the 
| Tri-State Broadcasting Co. of 
| West Virginia. 

Station will have studios in Steu- 


benville, and in Weirton, W. Va. 
The Tri-State firm is headed by 


| Thomas E. Millsop, mayor ef Weir- | 


If, on the other, 








vertisers seek to make effective 
use of television programs while 
also using radio, magazines and 
newspapers. 

The radio or magazine advertiser 
who adds a television program 


will not be an unreasonable degree 
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Cereals, Soups, Automobiles, Tires, 
Cleansers, Washing Machines, Re- 
frigerators, Stoves, Clothes, Nuts, 
Bolts, Radigs and Television. 

I could learn to love any of that 
stuff. Especially with a sponsor. 


JAN AUGUST 
Management: MCA. 


Drugs High On 
_ NBC Chent List 


Four drug accounts brought 
NBC $12,500,000 worth of biz and 
two soap sponsors spent $8,500,000 
on the web in 1949, according to 








a report of the net's top 10 clients. | 


Other top spenders were in food 
and tobacco. Leading the agency 
list were Dancer - Fitzgerald- 
Sample; Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn and Benton & Bowles. 

Top 10 Clients 
Procter & Gamble..... 
Sterling Drug 


General Foods ......... 3,700,000 
Miles Labs 3,500,000 
American Tobacco . 2,290,000 
Liggett-Myers .. 2,270,000 
| Whitehall Pharmacal ... 2.265.000 
Colgate ker 2,050,000 
National Dairy . 2,000,000 
R. J. Reynolds 2,000,000 


Top 10 Agencies 
Dancer-Pitzg'ld-Sample .$6,500,000 


nS os a6 ak oh ae we 5,000,000 
Benton & Bowles ..... 4,500,000 
Biow POPS err « 2,500,000 
a ee ee oe 2,200,000 
Duane Jones .......... 2,000,000 
| William Esty .......... 1,900,000 
DN 'sd06000000600 1,900,000 
| Newell-Emmet . 1,800,000 
J. Walter Thompson.... 1,700,000 





Clay Morgan on Own 


Adding to the list of network 
brass leaving radio for other fields, 
Clay Morgan has resigned as as- 
sistant to the president of NBC 
to set up shop as an independent 
public relations consultant. 

He had been with the web 13 





ton, and president of the Weirton years, 12 of which he was assistant 


Steel Co. 


‘to the prez. 
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| JOHN BRO 


“Al"—My Friend Irma 
“Thorny”—Ozzie and Harriet 
“Mr. Weamish”—Baby Snooks 


“Beachwood Shagg” — Me and 
| Janie 





WN 


“Digger O'Dell” — Life of Riley, 'Y aS an “interesting gadget,” to | 


AM and TV 
“Gillis”"—Life of Riley, AM 
“Mr, Foster”—Date With Judy 


“Broadway”—Damon Runyon The- Sample of all homes) is increasing- 


atre 





media, in respect to the homes 
reached. 

For several vears. audience re- 
search has been available 
measure duplication between two 
or more radio programs. In 1950 
it will measure duplication between 
radio and television programs. 
Magazines will come next, as they 
succeed in lifting their audience 
research techniques to levels. com- 
parable with those attained by the 
broadcasting industry—a develop- 
ment for which there is a very 
great need. 


5. More attention te marketing is 
an unmistakable trend in the use 
of broadcast media. It is becom- 
ing increasingly evident that it is 
not enough to produce a high-rated 
show, or to produce a show that 
reaches a relatively large number 
of homes per dollar. 


Alert advertisers now demand 


much more than this. And com- 


prehensive audience research is 
helping them to attain their ob- 
jectives. One example is found in 
the avoidance of excessive dupli- 
cation between programs. 





| Market Coverage | 





Equally vital is the measure- 
ment of “market coverage’’—the 
percentage of all American homes 
that is reached, by the program, 
over a reasonable interval of time. 
e.g., four weeks. This is revealed 
by the “Cumulative Audience” rat- 
ing. 


Of even greater importance is 
the job. now being done for the 
first time by audience research, of 
irevealing the “quality” of each 
| program’s audience for the purpose 
of selling the sponsor’s product. 
|For example, research now ex- 
| plains why Program “A” was not 
successful in selling hair tonics; 
\its audience happens to be 34% 
below the U. S. average in its pur- 
chases of hair tonics! But the 
|same program, if applied to dog 
| food, would sell successfully, for 
the audience is 53% abeve the 


_U. S. average in its purchases of | 
dog food. These “Program-Mar- | 


| ket Ratings” are now available for 
,about 18,000 combinations of pro- 
grams and products. 

| While practical considerations 
will always handicap efforts to ap- 
|ply each program to the product 


usually wants assurance that there | 


‘of duplication, among the various | 


to. 


Audience Research | 


Continued from page 108 








what the sponser gets for his 
| money—and -as such it receives 
' the close scrutiny it deserves. 


Even more important, the pro- 
gram rating is now recognized. 
among the more alert people in 
the industry, as “only the begin- 
‘ning” of audience research. 

The program rating, like the 
doctor’s fever thermometer, can 
only reveal the current state of 
the program's health. It cannot 
suggest or point direcily to spe- 
cific steps that would increase the 
audience size or improve the sales 
effectiveness of the program. Com- 
prehensive audience research now 
provides a great variety of tools 
which, like the physician's stetho- 
scope, X-Ray, and other diagnostic 
instruments, suggest specific steps 
which can be taken to insure great- 
er results per dollar expended 
Reference is made here to mate- 
rial such as Minute-by-Minute Au- 
dience, Flow of Audience, Fre- 
quency of Listening, Audience 
Reached by Commercials, etc., etc. 


Thus audience research, soundly 
conducted and applied, is meeting 
the current demand that it create 
“practical values.” 

Gadgets, Gadgets, Gadgets 

8. The rapid trend toward 
mechanization of audience research 
—in both field and office—will be 
intensified. New types of field in- 
struments, now being manufac- 
tured and installed in homes, de- 
liver more information and do it 
faster and with greater economy. 
And gigantic electronic § digital 
computers (being readied for 1950) 
use 3,000 tubes to compute with 
the speed of light, perform 20,000 
multiplications or divisions per 
second, 200,000 additions or sub- 
tractions per second. 


Thus audience research, sparked 
by America’s system of competitive 
free enterprise, moves forward— 
adapting to its special needs the 
very latest devices known to the 
world of science. 

Enough progress has now been 
recorded to make it safe to pre- 
dict that the year 1950 will see 
the application of automatic elec- 
tronic techniques to a major part 
of the important task which has 
been done, to date, by Broadcast 
Measurement Bureau. This will 
bring several important improve- 
ments—in scope and accuracy—for 
which there has been a rapidly 
| growing demand throughout the 
_ industry. ‘ 
| Summarizing, it is clear that au- 
dience research has come of age, 
|faced its responsibilities squarely 
/and taken all reasonable steps to 


on 


'which it could sell most effective- | keep pace with the needs of one 
ily, it is already quite clear that | of America’s most vital industries. 
/very substantial sales increases are | Equally important, the broadcast- 
available to those sponsors who un- | ing industry is becoming far more 
derstand the great importance of discriminating in its use of audi- 
this new yardstick and use it in ence research, is viewing audience 
| buying time and talent, and in de- research as a_ serious, reliable, 
_ciding which program to use for highly useful management tool 
_each product. (rather than an interesting gadget 


| 6. More sponsor atention to radio 
_is a very noticeable recent develop- 
|ment. While sponsors using sev- 


of questionable accuracy), and is 
achieving rapid progress in learn- 
ing how to make effective use of 


_ eral programs have usually paid 
,close attention to their radio op- 
_erations, many single-program ad- 
vertisers have been content to 
“leave radio to the agency.” 

But now, faced with tighter 
| budgets, the complexities of tele- 


the constantly improved tools 
which become available as audi- 
ence research marches forward. 





| ‘MUNTZ TO SPONSOR ’50 
Tele mlteaeesy"srace | CHI SOX FOR $147,000 


media to the task of moving the hi 
|sponsor’s goods at minimum cost. : a. 

| there is a rapidly increasing tend- | Earl Muntz, television manufac- 
‘ency of advertisers to pay closer turer, has inked with WJJD tor 
attention to their broadcasting op- | $147,000 to sponsor the 1950 Chit 
erations, and to make effective use, White Sox games. Bob Elson, wiio 


‘in their own behalf, of the many , . 
| helpful new tools offered by sound poodanteng cating oon eaaps See waned 
| Seasons, will continue as announcer. 


, audience research. | 

This tendency should not be con-| | Muntz plans to hypo TV sales 
strued as lack of confidence in the | >Y_ plugging advantage of the vis- 
ability of the agency, but rather | ¥al medium over audio by urging 
,|as a keener realization of the fact | listeners, who can’t get out to the 
|that the effective application of allpark, to abandon their radios 
,any advertising medium requires i favor of a television set. 
, close cooperation and mutual un-| Sponsorship of the White Sox 
derstanding between advertiser sews up big league radio rights in 
and agency. /Chi for 1950. WIND recently sold 
7. “Audience research must have exclusive air-time to Chesterfield 
practical value”—this is stated with | for the Cub games. 
‘rapidly increasing freQuency by all 
elements in the broadcasting in- | 
| Guster. This means that program | a... —— oe ae = 
re ere been named s rector 
| gs are no longer viewed large-| WOar TY and’ will handle ail 
phases of sports including all re- 
mote broadcast and studio origina- 
tions. He will handle wrestling. 


He 
was formerly with KYFM, 
,;and KMAC here and more recent- 


‘ly KCNY, San Marcos. 





| Satisfy curiosity or keep the spon- 
Sor happy. 

| Instead, the program rating (if | 
accurately derived from a true | 


,ly viewed as a sound measure of 
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Are The TV Boys Color Blind? 


By ROBERT F. JONES 


(FCC Commissioner ) 


Washingion. 


Although the 3,500 pages and. 


100 exhibits of the color television 
hearing are significant sometimes 
for lack of sound scientific data 
from witnesses and parties from 
whom more might be expected, the 
hearing isn’t half over and, there- 
fore, it’s a little early for the inside 
story that color’s rigor mortis has 
<«-t in. Some folks may be intoxi- 
cated by their own propaganda or 
they may be tuning an eager ear 
to their wishful thinking but the 
record at this stage doesn’t justify 


the reckless conclusions bandied 
about by some members of the 
industry who haven't had _ the 


courage to enter a formal appear- 
ance for their individual com- 
panties 


in the hearing, aside from pro- 
ponents of color and their wit- 
nesses, only DuMont, Philco, and 
American Television, Inc. appeared 
and testified in behalf of their own 
firms. Allen B. DuMont com- 
plained that the current color 
hearing was the first hearing of 
iis nature not requested by the 
industry. When questioned on this 
point, he buttressed his contention 
further by saying, “I don't believe 


there has been any genera! discus- 
say, between the Commission, 
RMA (Radio Manufacturers 
Assn.) and the TBA (Television 
Broadcasting Assn.) and other or- 
ganizations before the hearing was 
called.” David Smith of Philco, tes 
tifving for RMA, fol'owed the party 
line in his direct testimony that 
the industry wanted color. When 
it seemed that RMA and the in- 
dustry were tossing brickbats af 
color while they sanctimoniously 
said they were for it, Commissioner 
Frieda B. Hennock asked Smith 
the $64 question: “How are we 
going to get color television, we 
in the Commission? Where are 
we going to get it from?” Smith 
replied for RMA, “I think you are 
going to get it from industry, Miss 
Hennock.”... 

I've heard a lot in the last 16 
years about a nebulous super- 
government of the vested interests. 
I've heard victories asserted in the 
name of the common man in every 
national election since I entered 
public life. For several years 
preceding the current Congres- 
sional investigation of lobbvists. I 
heard of the sinister conduct of 
“the interests” in séeking self serv- 
ing legislation; but I never heard 
of any manufacturer chiding a 
Senator or Representative in Con- 
gress because a hearing was held 
on a bill affecting his economic 
interest before it was cleared with 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers or the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

RKRMA’s Approach Outdated 


sion 
the 


To understand how outdated is 
RMA's approach, one has only to 


review some recent American 
history. When Sam Insull’s per- 
verted sense of public service 


dominated the private utilities in 


dustry, he had about the same 
notions as Smith expressed toi 
RMA. But the utilities have long 


since learned that they cannot set 
the low water mark for public 
service. And I do not believe that 
the private television industry will 
make the same mistake despite the 
views expressed by Smith for the 
RMA that the Commission must 
get new developments of the tele- 
Vision art from the television 
industry exclusively. 

The colossal engineering feats ef 
Boulder and Grand Coulee Dams, 
not to mention the enormous en- 
gineering plans der further devel- 
opment of the Columbia River Val 
Jey in the northwest, the Central 
Valley in California, and the Mis 
souri Valley are testimonials that 
the Government is capable of do 


‘ng a comprehensive engineering 
job. One only has to look at the 


siormy career of the TVA to un- 
derstand that the Government's de 
velopment of the Tennessee Valley 
was accomplished in spite of the 
bitter opposition of private inter- 
ests. On a number of fronts in 
the southwest, west and midwest. 
Private utilities have had the les- 
son dramatically brought home to 
them in the last 16 years that Gov 
ernment doesn’t have to and hasn't 
Waited for private enterprise to 
furnish the engineering answers. 

_ Let us get clearly in mind that 
Im talking about developmental 
engineering jobs and I’m not pro- 
Posing that Government go into 


the broadcasting business in com- 
petition with private broadcasters. 
Although it was written about the 
same time that the Bonneville Pow- 
er Act put the Government in the 
power business in the Northwest. 
the Communications Act provided 
that broadcasting was the business 
of private enterprise alone. That 
philosophy I heartily indorse and 
I'm emphatically not advocating a 
change. 

[ am what some would term 
an “old fashioned conservative,” in 
public and private life I have stood 
for private enterprise, lock. stock 
and barrel and. have stuck by 
my guns when it was easier 
politically to ride the pop 
ular tide of putting Government 
into business as a recrimination 
against some faults of business and 
businessmen. During my two years 
as a bureaucrat, I believe my 
record bears out this philosophy 
in dealing with licensees whose 
problems are properly beiore the 
Commission. You'll invariably find 
me on the side of strict interpreta- 


tion of the Act for the same 
reasons I tried, ‘as a member of 
Congress, to cut appropriations 


and write into appropriation bills 
rivet irireri ita ty 
Government 
is simple 
and have believed al: 
the least government 
Government. 


“hic” 
some 
motive 


Ata aS" AFG 
activities ot 
agencies. The 
I believe 
along that 


is the best 


It does not follow, however, that 
the Government doesn't have a job 
to keep private enterprise honest 
and to make it anide by some fair 
rules for the game. The anti-trust 


laws, the Fair Trade Act, the Food 
and Drug Act, and the Securities 
and Exchange Act are pertinent 


examples of the Government's 
proper role as a referee Who 
would say that we would have any 
of these acts fostered by both, 
Democratic and Republican § ad- 
ministrations if we had to clear 
them with Wall Street. the Na- 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers, or 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce? These statutes dealt 


with proper subjects for legislative 
action and no one but the Presi- 
dent had the veto power. The color 
heartngs are likewise quasi-legis- 
lative proceedings and the Act does 
not give any veto power or signal- 
calling to the RMA, Joint Televi 
sion Advisory Committee, Institute 
of Radio Engineers or any other or- 
ganization of industry. As Com- 
missioner Walker pointed out to 
Dr. DuMont in the hearings. the 
mandate to the FCC is clearly 
drafted in the Communciations 
Act that “the Commission 
shall from time to time as public 
convenience, interest and necessity 
requires study new uses for radio 

and generally encourage the 
larger and more effective use ol 
radio in the public interest.” The 
current color television hearings 
fall squarely within this statutory 
mandate. 


Industry Road Blocks 
What all this noise about 
then We have some color pro- 
posals and we have the industry 
practically unanimously throwing 
up road blocks in front of the 
Commission's hearing schedule to 
dispose of them, I say road blocks 
because they've posed field tests, 
studies and time limits from six 
months to the wild blue yonder 
before they can be ready to recom- 
mend standards for color. 

Their intention to veto the color 
hearings was pretty well spelled 
out early in the hearings when no 
noticeable effort was made by the 
manufacturers and their alter 
egoes—the RMA, JTAC, and IRE 

to program, plan or report 
methods to the Commission by 
which they would build the 
receivers for public reaction, and 
tor laboratory tests of color signals 
and color systems. Once having 
posed these questions, without 
turning a hand toward furnishing 
the wherewithall to answer them, 
it is not surprising that RMA 
having labor pains forming a new 
National Television Systems Com- 


is 


Is 


mittee. Do they propose answers 
by Feb. 27 when the hearing re- 
sumes? Apparently not. They 
appear merely to want time to 


draw up another color system with 
the FCC to serve as the practical 
nurse from now until labor ts over 

You may ask why does the RMA 
want Commission blessing of a 
new NTSC? The answer is simple 
The FCC engineering bureau 


hasn't grown with the phenomenal ' 
use of the radio spectrum. The | 
Commission has, therefore, relied | 
upon engineering committees whose | 
personnel is drawn largely from 
the radio industry to solve its prob- 
lems. 


Compare, however ,the Interior 
Department. Whether I agree | 
with it or not, the Interior 
Department has a hydraulic en- 
gineer hanging from every crag in 
the west and an electrical engineer 
in every potential power market 
because they recognized early that | 
they couldn't rely upon private 
utility engineers to carry out their | 
conception of the development of 
the natural resources of power and 
water of the west and midwest. 


There were obviously going to be 
conflicts between private and pub- 
lic interests. The radio spectrum 
is one of the most precious natural 
resources the American public has 
today and I believe we are now at 
the crossroads, deciding whether 
we should let private interests ex- 
ploit it for private profit and time 
each new development of the art 
for their balance sheets; or wheth- 
er we should ourselves do the job 
that the statute imposed upon us 
for the public interest and the 
public interest alone. 

What does failure to build color 
receiving sets to determine public 
reaction, failure to schedule tests 


ot the proponents’ systems mean 
in the tace of the Commission’s 
order of Nov. 21 urging manu- 
facturers to build coler receivers 
and cooperate in the tests to get 


the answers to the questions they 
themselves have posed? It means 
they are giving the Vishinsky veto 
to the color hearings. They're mak- 


ing the last stand for a super- 
government. What they may not 
win by direct methods, they ap- 


parently hope to win by acting in 
a semi-official status as FCC en- 
gineers—paid for by the industry. 

If Henry Kaiser had to get the 
approval of his automobile from 
the automotive industry before he 
could sell a car, do you think he’d 
have sold one yet? Or suppose the 
Government back in the early ’20s 
had thrown its weight against the 
public's desire to buy and play 
with crystal sets, against receivers 
with morning glory loud speakers 
and howling signals, on the theory 
that none should be sold until the 
super heterodyne and FM were 
invented. This is precisely what 
ROIA wants to do with color pro- 
posals. The tycoons of television 
would be dwarfs today if Govern- 
ment had done this in the begin- 
ning. The radio pioneem are very 
short-sighted if they try to let 
reservoirs of knowledge run dr: 
in this color hearing. 





Starbecker to Phillips Lord 

Executive producer Gene Star- 
becker, of WFBM-TV, Indianapoli:, 
has joined the staff of Phillips H. 
Lord Radio Productions. 

He will be assigned to three 
Lord productions, including “Black 
Robe” NBC-TV chores. 





Video For Every 
Budget Level 


By J. L. VanVOLKENBURG 
(CBS Veepee, Director of Network Sales) 


Week after week television - | 


vertisers tell stories of people who 


| walk into retail stores thoroughly | 
| prepared to buy some product they | 
| provided a circulation cost of $7.21 


have seen demonstarted on televi- 
sion—not just to shop, not just to 
price the object, Dui io buy bh. 

These stories — coming from 
nearly every television market— 
are becoming more and more usu- 
al and are a direct reflection of 
the unique power of this new medi- 
um to carry the sales process to ac- 
tual completion right in the buy- 
er’s home. 

This is. of course, a very satis- 
fving experience to the advertiser. 
It is one of the things which is 
justifying to a great extent the 
unquestioned large outlays for tel- 
evision programming and time. 
Yet, while the advertiser is grow- 
ing more delighted with his sales 
results, he at the same time 
growing more concerned with the 
costs which have brought about 
these results. ‘Although this is not 
an_issue_of this article. I would 


is 


like to give emphatic recognition 
io the numerous advertisers who 
have already scored impressive 


sales success stories on very mod- 
est television budgets.) 


But are the costs actually in- 
creasing” Or is the fact that more 
and more markets are opening up 
and more and more homes are be- 
coming television homes—with the 
natural and accompanying rate ad- 
justments—clouding the _ pictures 
of real costs? Is the fact that his 
initial dollar outlay today is larger 


than a year ago creating an im- 
pression of “increased” television 
costs” 

The verifiable facts are these: 


Both circulation costs and program 
production costs have tended down 
in the past year—one, by the con- 
siderable appetite of the American 
people for televisions entertain- 
ment and the other by the consid- 
erable, caretul planning of the ma- 


jor television broadcasters, speak- 
ing, at least, for CBS Television. 
The most complicated, costly 


equipment ever put together to en- 
tertain the tamily at home, plus 
huge expenditures of manpower 
and man-hours, combine to put 
these sales-creating pictures of tel- 
evision directly in front of a man 
silting in his own armchair. Nat- 
urally, the individual _ stations 
throughout television's 55 markets 
have need to increase basic time 
costs to help pay for this equip- 
ment. But, these increases have 
not and can not possibly keep pace 
with the increase of television 
homes in these same cities. Nor 
does anyone expect it to. 

For example, in January, 1949, 
there were 21 different stations in 
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“Penny Singleton takes the house by surprise with her singing and 


dancing ability after clicking wih her 


expected ‘Blondie’ routine.’ 
VARIETY 


the CBS-TV network. The totat 
base hour evening rate for these 
stations was $6,350 and the tele- 
vision home-circulation at that time 


per thousand TV homes. By No- 
vember, 1949, ite houriy rate for 
these same 21 stations had risen 
to $10,075——but a 250% increase in 
TV homes sent circulation down 
to only $3.90 per thousand families. 


Here at CBS, the second big fac- 
tor, the production budget, is also 
going down. It is dropping not 
only in relation to the size of the 
audience but in terms of actual 
program cost. Having recognized 
the concern of advertisers and the 
importance of building programs 
for ail budget sizes, CBS set out 
to attack costs where progress 
could mostly likely be made. The 
factors hypoing costs 


three main 
have been sets, props and cos- 
tumes. First things first, we con- 


centrated primarily on the sets. 
Today, after a year of producing 
nearly 50 different live studio pro- 


srams each week, we feel reat 
progress has been made; to- 
dav we can build a better, more 


impressive set for a major dramat- 
ic show for just half of last Janu- 
ary’s cost For example, in the 
early stages of “Studio One’s” tele- 
history, its stage settings 
at a minimum $4,000 
level. Now we know that we can, 
and have. put “Studio One” pres- 
entations into even richer settings 
for $2,000 or less 


TV’s ‘Budget Masters’ | 


The first step was to create a 
definite division of responsibility 
at CBS between producer and di- 
rector Our television program 
producer now is a video version of 
today’s Hollywood producer 
compared to the Hollywood of 10 
years ago). He is at once art®ti 
cally sensitive and budget-wise. He 
is in fact the “budget master.” By 
experience he knows that top pro- 
ductions can be staged, even bet- 
ter productions, and without items 
which a year ago seemed “indis- 
pensable” to him 

The second step was to actually 
wedge-in an economy of produc- 
tion. Here, too, the experience of 
Hol!ywood was borrowed.. Build- 
ing sets. dressing them and provid- 
ing props now proceed on a Delt- 
line basis almost wholly lacking a 


vision 
seemed static 


fas 


year ago. The scenery for CBS 
shows i. now built, siored, cata- 
logued and brought to life again 
in one shop—our 54th street 
studio. Ou’ of this shop, in a 
single week. CBS scenic artists 
produce settings for nearly as 


many shows as Broadway does in 
an entire year. This shop is the 
power plant of the beit-line which 
puts every pound of equipment to 
maximum use. But there was an 
important outside contributor to 
this success Several months ago 
a request went out to all CBS ad- 
vertisers asking firm adherence to 
a two-week advance deadline as 
the last date to file requirements 
for any given script. A high de- 
gree ot cooperation by the adver- 
tisers has resulted in less over- 
time labor, efficient rehearsal peri- 
ods and a practical use of the belt- 
line production. The next step will 
be props and costumes, and the 
building of back-logs for each. 
Meanwhile. more television fami- 
lies surge into each market, and 
even at today’s production costs, 
the CBS advertiser finds television 
justifying every penny invested. 
An hour-long. major CBS produc- 
tion, for which the sponsor pays 
some $16,800 each week, is regu- 
larly providing product demonstra- 


tions before 3,200,000 different 
persons under the most ideal con- 
ditions possible to obtain That 


figures to be about one-half a cent 
per demonstration. 

It seems pretty clear to me that 
such results are the direct prod- 
uct of a necessarily elaborate ma- 
chinery. They are the results of 
putting together the most persua- 
sive features of all other media 

visual and vocal, motion and 
intimacy. But as long as circula- 
tion continues to increase—and 
as long as steps are taken to force 
production costs down—television'’s 
magical equipment will produce 
rich results for advertisers of every 
bucget size. 
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o You Want to 
Write for Video? 


By EUGENE BURR 


(Script Editor, Ford 


There may be four or five peo-, 
ple in the United States who are) 
able to smack the keys of a type- 
writer and who haven't as yet come 
up with the idea that they're the 
potcatia! Shakespe2res of the tele- 
vision industry. There may be 
four or five—but I doubt it. If 
there are that many it’s only. be- 
cause they're still working on the 
script of the Great American Play, 
and won't be able to get around 
to television until thev're finished. 

The up-and-coming airwave Ae- 
schyluses can be roughly divided 
—sometimes the temptation is to 
make it as roughly as possible— 
into four classes, each class with a 
set of oroblems of its own: the 
pecple who have been primarily 
playwrights primarily film writ- 
ers, primarily radio writers, and, 
of course. the great and wonderful 
class that’s always with us, the 
Original Geriuses who've never 
really done any professional writ- 
ing at al', but who just know that 
thev're going to be simply terri- 
fic in the new field 

There'll be no attempt here to 
go into the problems of each class 
in detail: but basic difficulties can 
be superficially indicated 

The playwright, of course, has 
been trained to confine his scene 
to as small a canvas as possible, 
and is therefore likely to lose the 
fluidity that marks the best tele- 
vision writing. He is used to think- 
ing in terms of full, permanent 
scenes, with the entire stage at all 
times within the attention-scope of 
the audience; his use of action 
must be bold and sweeping, or else 
his spectators will miss it. In tele- 
vision, of course. he’s dealing with 
a long series of intimate scenes, 
the overall picture being seldom if 
ever effectively in use; while ac- 
tion, with the camera close in on 
it, not only achieves a minuteness 
and delicacy impessible on the 
stage, but must avoid the wide 
scope he's been trained to favor. 

The fi.m writer's problems are 
different. He, unlike the play- 
wright, has been trained to too 
much fluidity; for the physical re- 
strictions of live video can't af- 
ford him anything like the mobil- 
ity of the film camera. Outdoor 
scenes and those taking in a wide 
territory must be avoided, unless 
film is combined with the live 
show; too many sets involve bud- 
getary problems; and he must, of 
course, provide for the continu- 
ous-time element in TV shooting, 
which he could blissfully forget in 
the celluloid factories. Thus, he 
could quite easily leave a charac- 
ter in one scene and pick him up, 
costumed differently. in a_  dis- 
solve three seconds later. Obvi- 
ously, such things are impossible 
in television. 


]Padio Writer Needs New Formula 


Offhand, it would seem that the 
radio writer, already trained in an 
airwave medium, would be in a 
better position than his brethren 
of stage and screen: actually, he’s 
worse off. For he has been rigor- 
ously trained to evolve plot, ac- 
tion, characterization and every- 
thing else solely through the use 
of sound—and the primary factor 
in video, of course, is the sight 
angle. He is apt tu explain actions 
in dialog, even when his viewers 
can see them taking place; he is 
given to placing action-climaxes 
offstage and then describing them 
in conversation. He is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, in a medium whose de- 
mands are almost diametrically op- 
posed to the ene in which he was 
trained. 

There is, of course, a fourth 
¢lass of professional writer — the 
short-story writers and novelists. 
But almost all of them have at 
one time or another been bought 
by Hollywood or the radio mills: 
or at any rate they have a sheaf 
of unproduced plays stashed some- 
where. So, in their approach to 
TV they fall into one of the above 
categories. 

As for the Original Geniuses, 
they never have any problems at 
all; the problems belong to the 
guys who have to read their stuff. 
As a matter of fact, though, a 
bright your.g writer with no prac-! 
tical experience, a solid amount of 
both intelligence and talent ( which 
aren't always the same thing), and 

@ sensible desire to crash the video 
field might make out better than 


Television Theatre) 





professional writers who have to_ 
forget previous training before | 
they begin cracking their new) 
problems. Such a youngster, prop- 
erly handled and instructed, could 
quite conceivably cut a brilliant) 
swathe in the TV writing sky. | 
Some such will unquestionably 
come along; but I’m sorrowfully | 
forced to admit that I haven't en-| 
countered any yet—or any remote- 
ly approaching them. But anyone 
interested in video must continue 
always to watch for them. Not 
many will emerge, and those who 
do must be discovered, encouraged 
and nurtured with care. 

In addition to the special ques- 
tions that apply to writers from 
other fields, there are a lot of 
problems that beset TV writers in 
general. 

The chief problem, of course, is 
simply to write a good script. This 
sounds sort of obvious—but, un- 
fortunately, it’s not. A good script 
in any field of writing means a 
script that fulfills its primary pur- 
pose, whether that purpuse iiap- 
pens to be to purge the customers 
with a dose of soul-staggering 
tragedy or just to sell them tooth 
paste or cemetery lots. 


Don't Blame It on the Medium 


Your television script must be 
a good script—in the sense that 
it contains fine writing, characteri- 
zations, construction and plot—and 
uses these things to achieve maxi- 
mum effect from the TV audiences 
for whom it was written. 

Granted you aim to write a good 
script, there are a few special 
video hurdles facing you. Basical- 
ly, television combines the fluidity 
of films with the space limitations 
of the stage: and this fact both 
sets and solves most of video's 
special knots. In writing for the 
medium you must constantly seek 
to take advantage of its fluidity- 
and, at the same time, you must 
guard against making that fluidity 
merely an end in itself, covering 
your script with a huge assortment 
of successfully solved mechanical 
problems that don’t mean a row 
of beans to the customers. 

Generally, too, you must be care- 
ful—at least at this stage of the 
game—not to become too subtle 
in mood effects, not to rely too 
greatly on background tones or the 
creation of tenuous emotional bal- 
ances. This is because your script 
will have to be brought to life by 
a director who is quite likely to 
be worrying a good deal more 
about cameras than about actors. 
Background moods and directional 
subtlety have been achieved on TV, 
of course—and will be achieved in- 
creasingly. But they can be cre- 
ated only by great care and co- 








I don’t have an automobile right 


now but I could buy one. Espe- 
cially the one who would sponsor 
my new idea in Radio and Tele- 


vision Shows. 
Just completed extensive personal 


appearance tour throughout the 
country. — 

JAN AUGUST 
Management: MCA. 








operation between director and 
players; and a director who's try- 
ing frantically to get a series of 
smooth camera shots will have no 
time to bring out your careiuily 
planned emotional nuances. 

There are, of course, a few basic 
and obvious mechanical demands 
that you must watch constantly. 
For example—as was suggested be- 
fore—don't dissolve out and then 
in on the same player; even a 
miraculously fine actor has to 
spend a few seconds racing across 
the floor to a new set. If a cos- 
tume change is involved, be sure 
you give your harassed performer 
time enough to make it. 

With the average size of home 
television screens—even though 
that size is increasing—it’s always 
well to avoid tong shots whenever 
possible; duck them completely if 
you can, except to establish place 
or general effect. Remember that 
the people who are still squinting 
at seven-inch postage-stamp screens 
are as much your public as those 
with mammoth tubes; and a long 
shot to them looks a bit like a 
bird's-eye view of an ant-hill 

Because of this, work as much 
as you can, within the limits of 
dramatic effect, with closeups and 
shots that include two or at most 
three people. Often—depending, 
of course, on the specific director 
in question—it’s advisable not to 
call your shots yourself, but to 
write your scene as a scene, and 
leave the camera work to the lad 
who has the job of staging and 
shooting it. But even in cases like 
this, do your work so that he can, 
whenever possible, bring his cam- 
eras in close. 

Along the same line, avoid like 
the plague any  inserts—letters, 
newspapers and the iike—that 


(Continued on page 114) 
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NBC 
RADIO: Henry Morgan Show; Tescanini-NBC Symphony; Narrator— 
“Living-1950"; News and Special Events Reporter, 


VIDEO: Kay Kyser’s Kollege—for 


Ford; M.C., “Say It With Acting”’— 


for J. B, Williams Company; Reporter—"Camel Newsreel”; NBC Special 


Events, 


There are 10w about 1,000,000 
television sets in the N 


4,000,000 in the United States. 
At first glance these figures might 
indicate a decrease of 





seem to 
rauiww sets in-use by those smcunts 
|This on the theory that every TV 
'set in operation means one less 
radio set turned on. 
| But the system doesn’t work that 
way completely. The fact that it 
doesn’t is another substantiation 
for those of us who rebut the 
prophets of doom as they sound 
the radio station's death knell. 
When you start to analyze how 
much television viewing eats into 
radio listening you must keep two 
factors in mind. 


| First—every video viewer listed 
on a survey is not necessarily a lost 
radio listene: Not every person 


looking at a television set does so 
in preference to listening to the 


radio. He might just as reason- 
ably have chosen video over a 
bridge game, a nightclub. the 


movies. or any of a dozen things 
other than listening to the radio. 

The second factor is the increase 
in leisure time. This applies to 
just about everyone in the United 
States Before World War Il. 44 
or 48 hours was considered a stand- 


ard work week. Now it’s down to 
40. and in many businesses em- 
ployes regularly work less than 


40. If the trend continues, we may 
soon get to a 35 or 37 hour week. 


More leisure time means more 
time available for all types of en- 
tertainment—time for both radio 
and television. 

Keep these two factors in mind 
and you won't be selling radio 
short every time you see another 
television viewer or another set 
show up in the statistics. 

On the other hand it is perfect- 
ly true that television does cut into 
radio listening to a certain extent. 
And, when video reaches full 
growth, probably there will not be 
enough audience for all radio sta- 
tions in the country to maintain 
profitable operations. Some will 
inevitably go out of business. 

When competition gets keen, as 
it will in the radio industry, mar- 
ginal operations are forced out of 
the picture. This was demon- 
strated in newspapers when the de- 
pression of the '30’s tightened the 
supply of easy money. Many daily 
papers went out of business, but 
total circulation increased. The 
papers left on the scene survived 
and are now healthy businesses. 

Geod for 30 Years Yet 


It seems to me the stations that 
will remain are the larger ones 
with network affiliations and those 
which appeal to special audi- 
ences—the stations with special- 
ized program appeal such as classi- 
cal or popular music, and sports. 
It is even quite possible that the 
larger stations now offering a very 
varied program fare may have to 
_ take a leaf from the books of these 
_ Specialized operations. 


But certainly it is wrong to say 
_that the radio stations per se is 
doomed. For years from now—at 
least 30, which is as far as I care 
to look into the future—radio will 

have its place in American life. 
| And I think it will be a very strong 
place. No mass medium has ever 
in history disappeared completely 
from the scene. 

There are many types of pro- 
grams which show to disadvantage 
on television, or gain little from 
being televised. There are many, 
too, which just will not be tele- 
vised because of lack of facilities. 
Further, radio can offer a type of 
/entertainment which does not re- 
quire the undivided attention es- 
sential to most good video. and 
radio can more easily take enter- 
tainment to people at beaches: on 
dark, cool lawns of a hot summer 
night, and in automobiles. 

So radio is, as the irate middie- 
| aged Naval commander of “South 
| Pacific” describes himself, “not by 
| any means through.’ It will be a 
_ healthy industry for many years. 
| Of that I am certain. It may have 

,to shift its ground a little, but it 


metropolitan area and close to) 


Video—The Tack In 
Radio’s Swivel Chair 


By THEODORE C. STREIBERT 
” (President, WOR and WOR-TV)? 


_will be with us, valuable, enter- 


ew York taining and productive of business, 


‘for a long time. 

There are two explanations for 
the feeling in some quarters, in- 
cluding the industry itself, that 
radio may be on the way out. One 
is the public’s understandable fas- 
cination with a new toy. A new 
medium has come on the scene. 
and it will be a while before tele- 
vision is viewed in proper perspec- 
tive. The other is that some in- 
dustry executives have become un- 
duly alarmed as, with some spon- 
sor money siphoned off for video. 
they have seen a drop in radio in- 
come. 

One thing to remember here is 
that decreased income in some 
areas is caused only by added com- 
petition from more stations and 
not at all by television. 

But, in general, it is unfortunate 
when a reduction of income imme- 
diately causes a blackly pessimistic 
outiook. It indicates a lack of 
perspective. 

Just as I am sure that radio will 
continue and be hcralthy, I am cer- 
tain that radio, now an adult in- 
dustry, will have to mature 
nomically. More and more. espe- 
cially in recent years, it has been 
evident that while “bigtime” radio 
has long since come of age. its 
financial reasoning has. in some 
cases, failed to reach maturity 

Just because the “good old days 
of easy profit in radio are over is 
no reason to assume the 
knell has been struck. We must 
avoid the too violent reaction te 
“loss of business” scares 

It may be that the 
diminishing returns in radio ex- 
penditures is closer than some 
have realized, and the inroads of 
television may force the recogni- 
tion of this fact. 

Radio has been earning two and 
three times its asset value every 
year. It will not continue to earn 
in this manner. But that does not 
mean radio will fail to show a 
healthy return on investment. It 
means simply that, just as televi- 
sion will force a reappraisal of 
radio’s place and __ possibilities 
among all the media of informa- 
tion and entertainment. it will 
force radio business management 
to reappraise its financing policics. 


TV Terror Shows 
Hold Popularity 


Television’s horror and murder 
meller shows are increasing their 
audiences, despite the criticism be- 
ing raised against them by station 
operators and the public alike. 
New ratings for N. Y. of the A. C. 
Nielsen Co., which will be pub- 
lished this week, will show NBC- 
TV's “Lights Out” in fourth place 
with a 49.7 and CBS-TV's “Sus- 
pense” trailing not far behind with 
a 44.3 for seventh place honors 

Similar audience popularity of 
the horror shows was revealed by 
the most recent C. E. Hooper re- 
port for N. Y. While no rating 
was furnished for “Lights.” since 
the program was not broadcast on 
all checking dates, “Suspense” 
copped a hefty 31.1. NBC-TV's 
“Life of Riley,” slotted directly op- 
posite “Suspense” and supposedly 
the type of domestic comedy pro- 
gram that the horror critics would 
rather see, trailed with a 12.6 for 
the same checking period. 

Any attempts on the part of the 
webs to lessen the horror aspects 
of such shows, incidentally, have 
not yet been evidenced. On “Sus- 
pense” last week, for example. the 
story revolved around a_ British 
surgeon tricked into hacking away 
part of the face of his mistress by 
the latter’s jealous husband. Un- 
like the vampire story on “Su:- 
pense,” which started the criticisn 
wave, no “blood” was visible last 
week but the action was obvious 


eco 


death 


point of 








‘MGM Thea.’ Adds More 


MGM Radio Attractions his 
signed Peter Lawford for “!l.s 
Brother's Wife” and Luise Rainer 
for “Dramatic School” on “MGM 
Theatre of the Air.” 

WMGM, N. Y., has been using 
special transcribed New Year § 
greeting station breaks with De- 
borah Kerr, Edward Arnold, Fiank 
Sinatra, Jimmy Duranie and other 
stars of the Metro lot. 
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TV 49ers’ L.A. To N.Y. 


_—But Where’s All the Gold? 


By MAL BOYD | 


“p. A. to N. Y¥.” 

This terse feature of VARIETY’s 
has faithfully chronicled the video 
migration from West Coast to East. 
The list has been watched careful- 
ly, commented on frequently and 
cannot be reprinted in any modest 
amount of space. During 1949, 


for a good many people from Hol- 
Jywood “91” has replaced Koman- 
oft’s. Toots Shor’s has taken the 
place of the Brown Derby, and 
nothing has been able to take the 
place of the San Fernando Ve!- 
lev. Beverly Hills, swimming pools, 
the Sunset Strip or California re- 
Jaxation. 

Perhaps the tide is turning now 
and Hollywood TV is coming of 
ace. lt is hoped this is the case 
and. in that event, the 1949 exodus 
to Gotham will become a matter 
ot historical curiosity. Before the 
book is closed, however, it seems 
pertinent to take another look. 
From the vantage point of an im- 
portant change it may be possible 
to achieve better perspective. 

Hucksters, in whatever undevel- 
oped torm they took in those days 
when Lever Bros. hadn't heard of 
Bob Hope nor even Adolph Zukor 
of Mary Pickford, were certainly 
part of the mob which trekked to- 
ward the West in 1849. They were 
seeking gold. One hundred years 
later to the dot a much slicker, 
more highly-developed species of 
huckster was catching the rails for 


the East New York was his goal 
and whether he came by Super- 


Chief, the $99 flights or the Con- 
stellation, he was filled with as 
much mental doubt and wonder- 
ment as ever disturbed his forerun- 
ners 
invading the Pix Echelon 

TV had simply not developed 
with rapidity on the West Coast 
in a dollars-and-cents way to match 
the public interest. Life give TV 
cover pictures and the Los Angeles 
da‘ties broke an ancient ban against 
radio-video news coverage to blos- 
som out with rival columnists 
and bold-faece heads. A few indie 
stars made _  highly-touted TV 
guest appearances and a _ Holly- 
wood personality of the standing 
of Buddy Rogers left Pickfair and 
the film studios in favor of video 
station KLAC-TV, where he em 
ceed a weekly half-hour variety 
show. Jack Warner was among 
those who caught the show and 
wired congratulations. TV was in- 
vading old-guard motion picture 
echelon. Gloria Swanson made a 
guest appearance with Rogers two 
days betore signing her picture 
deal for Paramount’s “Sunset 
Boulevard.” 


Along came the first annual TV 
awards of the Academy of Tele- 
vision Arts and Sciences. The or- 
ganization catapulted into filmdom 
significance overnight. Then KTLA 
and KTTV were on the spot to tele- 
cast the attempts to rescue little 
Kathy Fiseus, and West Coast TV 
became a dynamic news medium. 
Public curiosity was caught and set 
sales mounted without the prod- 
ding of a Rose Bowl game. Glenn 
Langan started work in a series 
titled “Mystery Is My Hobby.” 
Alan Mowbray consented to star in 
a package developed by this writer 
and Robert Joseph for the local 
CBS-Times outlet, KTTV. The show 
was named “Hollywood in Three 
Dimensions,” and Edgar Bergen 
made his only TV guest appear- 
ance of the year on it. George Jes- 
sel faced TV cameras when he em- 
ceed a charity event. Jack Benny 
did a one-shot to help open KTTV 
and a few more stars waded in for 
the KNBH premiere. KFI-TV at- 
tracted Adolph Menjou for its big 
opening. KTSL boasted of Mickey 
Rooney's presence, among others, 
4| tts star-studded bow. Then, of 
Course, Ed Wynn leaped into TV. 
‘ounting on kinescope quality to 
allow him to use a Hollywood orig- 
ination. And then KECA-TV be- 
ceme Los Angeles’ seventh TV sta- 
lion and unwrapped a highly-prom- 
‘sing Charlie Ruggles situation 
package. 


Reasons for Exodus 
It's inescapable that other brave 
Souls will follow Wynn's lead. Then 
" will no longer demand courage 
‘vo use a Hollywood origination for 
a big TV show. At that time all 
the N. Y¥. expatriates will move 
home to the palm trees and the 
daily trade papers. In light of the 


- 





rosy optimism, why did the exodus 
io N. Y. take place? Well, there 
are several good reasons. Now the 
“Life of Riley” series has been suc- | 
cessfully filmed and a show of the 
magnitude of the Hedda Hopper 
show for NBC-TV is close to sign- 
ing. But such developments are 
recent. For months there was no 
break in the bad news for Holly- 
wood TY. 
ot focal 
bad, due 


packages is desperately 
to kine originations from 
the East, film purchases and the 
failure of “names” to move in with 
any rapidity The sale of “Arm- 
chair Detective,” a Stokey-Ebert 
package, to Whitehall Pharmacal 
tor N. Y. televiewing was the first 
real break for Coast video. That 
show is no longer beamed to N. Y. 
but another show owned by the 
firm, “Pantomime Quiz,” is seen on 
WCBS. It has been a long, uphill 
struggle to establish reasonable 
prices for Coast TV. Top shows 
were delivered for $100, total pack- 
age price, and in the present tight- 
ening-up period many shows are 
being offered for no talent coast 
whatsoever. 

The talent pool in Hollywood is 
a major factor which will lead TV 
right there Norman Blackburn 
has moved back to the Coast from 
N. Y. in a major move to line up 
top Hollywood talent for NBC. 
CBS’ Mr. Paiey is thinking along 
similar lines. The know-how of the 
motion picture industry as regards 
lighting and camera work must as- 
sert itself soon. And the compara- 
lively great amount of space for 
TV production which is available 
on the Coast but which is a rarity 
in N. Y. will lead video out among 
the palm trees. Agencies will soon 
dispatch N. Y.-trained men to Hol- 
lvwood to set up more TV produc- 
lion there as facilities and person- 
nel in the East become increasing- 
ly jammed. 
Hollywood's place in the TV sun 
inevitably going to shine more 


is 





Even now the situation _ 
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brightly in 1950. This writer is in 
N. Y. in a packaging setup with 
Mary Pickford and Buddy Rogers, 
who, likewise, moved East for the 
present. At lunch one can see 
Carleton Morse, who is launching 
“One Man’s Family” for NBC-TV; 
Ed Cashman, who is producing the 
Milton Berle show for Kudner; one 
or two of the “three Johns” who 
have launched a N. Y. office for 
Masterson - Nelson - Reddy; Bunny 
Coughlin who produces the Wil- 
liam Gargan series and Ed Suther- 
land who directs it: Earl Ebi who 
produces the Kay Kyser show for 
J. Walter Thompson; Ward Byron 
who produces the Paul Whiteman 
show for ABC; Phil Reed, who 
came East for CBS’ “Ruthie on the 
Telephone” series, which has now 
been cancelled; Charles Brown, 
last year’s president of the Acad- 
emy of TV Arts and Sciences, and 
many, many others. The expatri- 
ates can go home soon if they want 
to. according to present indica- 
tions, and the book will be closed 
on the 1949 “gold rush” migration. 

One last question. simply out of 
desire to do a proper historical re- 
search job: Where's all the gold? 





TV’s Cover Girl 


By HARRY CONOVER 


The zooming television industry | 


is beckoning to its screens a whole 
new roster of girls who can regis- 
ter zestful, natural vivacity rather 
than static beauty. 

Being telegenic is so different 
from being photogenic that I never 
decide a girl's TV possibilities on 
the strength of an across-the-desk 


interview and a series of “‘stills.” 
Tue TV camera decides. 
In television, a girl need not 


| have the finely chiseled facial con- 


tours demanded of Cover Girls by 
the still camera. The new medium 
has its own requirements. To come 
over effectively, a girl who is be- 
ing televised must primarily radi- 
ate charm, vivacity and spontane- 
ity. Of course, her features must 
be good and free of facial manner- 
isms, she must have good coloring 
and the ability to wear clothes 
well, but these qualities are no 
good alone. 


A too-successful Cover Girl often 
finds her modeling experience a 
drawback if she wishes to switch 
over to television. Modeling clothes 
or any other item, a girl must sub- 
merge her own personality and 
draw camera attention to the prod- 
uct. She must be beautiful, but 
she must not project too much of 
her own personality. Often, this 
habit of facial tranquillity is too 
well learned to be discarded in 
front of the TV camera. 

In addition to animation, anoth- 
er requisite tor the TV camera is 
definite color contrasts. Until the 
day 15 or 20 years hence when 
color television is seen in every 
living room, silver blondes and 
short-haired brunettes will have to 
tint their hair to register on TV. 

A girl with honey blonde or light 
hair registers most effectively on 
the video screen. Light, silvery 
blonde hair usually loses its face- 
framing ability under strong lights 
and doesn't come over. On the 


Aylesworth Places 20th Century's TY Above 
The Auto, Airplane and Atomic bomb 


At the midway mark of a century 
that has already produced the auto, 
airplane and atomic bomb, the 
greatest single phenomenon cmerg- 
ing out of this 100-year span prom- 
ises to be television. Already here 
as a giant infant whose adult pro- 


portions can't even be estimated, 
the new medium is currently revo- 
lutionizing the entertainment world, 
transforming our educational out- 
look and profoundly impinging on 
every other sphere of human ac- 
tivity from religion to commerce. 

That's the opinion and perspec- 
tive of M. H. Aylesworth, whose 
all-sided savvy of mass communi- 
cations stems from his experience 
as former prexy of the National 
Broadcasting Co. and RKO Pic- 
tures and publisher of the N. Y. 
World-Telegram Within three 
years, Aylesworth foresees video 
blanketing the nation so that every 
farm and ranch in America will be 
equipped with sets with color TV 
coming not long afterwards as a 
practical possibility. 

Television, Aylesworth points 
out, hasn't grown up from scratch. 
It has taken over many of the 
techniques used in radio and films 
and now, he emphasizes, all three 
avenues of communication must 
pull together for a triple-ply im- 
pact on audiences. For a sound fi- 
nancial future for all three indus- 
tries, that step has to be taken, and 
the sooner the better. 

Simulcast broadcasting on AM 
and TV is one indication at least 
that the various media can work 
together. Aylesworth, who's cur- 
rently acting as consultant for sev- 
eral major advertisers, says it “will 
really cost too much for a sponsor 
to have separate television pro- 
grams, and also keep radio.” In 
the case of one of his clients, Cities 
Service, the oldest advertiser on 
the sightless kilocycles, recently 
started simultaneous broadcasts of 
its “Band of America” program 
with a solid payoff in both chap- 
nels. 

Aylesworth predicts that video 
will be made up of about 50° 


film. including serials, short fea- 
tures. newsreels and an occasional 
feature picture, either a Hollywood 
oldie or a foreign import. In gen- 
eral, he doesn't see mucii place for 
feature pix, (1) because they are 


too costly, and (2) “they would be | 


very tiresome in the home, whereas 
thousands enjoy the picture with 
you in the motion picture theatre.” 

Reiterating a viewpoint original- 
lv expressed in Variety back in 
1945, Aylesworth asserts “televi- 
sion is and will be a boon to the 
motion picture business.” Trailers, 
for instance, could reach all of the 
homes over television just as they 


do now in the theatres 
“The newsreel theatre.” Ayles- 
worth believes. “is a dead duck. 


And also the nuisance of newsreels 
in motion picture theatres will soon 


be over. I can get nine different 
newsreels in my home each eve- 
ning over five different stations 


and they are fresh, many of the 
pictures taken the same day.” 


From the newspaper angle, 
Aylesworth points out that the 
N. Y. Daily News video station, 


WPIX. doesn't affect the paper's 
circulation. “In fact it has whetted 
the appetite for the newspaper. 
My memory goes back to the news- 
paper extra edition when I would 
leave the ballpark and buy a paper 
giving a quick resume of the game 
1 had just seen.” 

Apropos of sports, Aylesworth 
says, “Television has increased at- 
tendance at athletic events just as 
ear radio increased attendance at 
the Metropolitan Opera.” The re- 
vival of wrestling as “a comic art” 
via video is one case in point and 
the Roller Derby, which goes back 
to the old N. Y. Hippodrome, 
where Aylesworth together with 
Leo Seltzer. experimented with 
AM broadcasts, in the clearest in- 
stance of how video works bene- 
ficially for sports events. 

Although color is not too far 
away, Aylesworth says that black- 
and-white video will be around for 
many years to come. He points to 
the fact that 94°. of films are in 
menochrome and that all of the 
newspapers, except for comic sec- 


tions and magazine features, are 
black and white. “True. the maga- 
zines have the advantage of color 
salesmanship in advertising. And 
here's where the television people 
must be very careful.” 

Because the commercial impact 
of television is greater than the 
printed page or ear radio, Ayles- 
worth warns that it “must be treat- 
ed with delicacy and not pounded 
in. There must be good taste used 
in the adaptation of commercials 
to television and they must never 
interfere with the entertainment 
material.” 

Aylesworth is no member of the 
calamity howling clan which thinks 
that AM radio is through. “There 
will always be a place for news re- 
ports, records, transcriptions, spe- 
cial features. But, of course, where 
a radio-television network operates 
in the same city, the great radio 
audience will be reduced by the in- 
creased audience in_ television.” 
Eventually, he says. video will sup- 
plant radio just as the sound film 
took the place of the silent film. 


Educational Importance 


In the educational field, video 
will take its place as the leading 
medium, Aylesworth declares. ‘The 
film industry can't do much for ed- 
ucation (it’s not their business) nor 
could radio or phonographs,. ex- 
cept for music. You must see the 
teacher and you must read a book. 
One of the great boons for the film 
industry is the fact that they won't 
have to worry any more about 
what they should do for education 
in order to avoid criticism. Tele- 
vision will take over this job.” The 
same goes in the field of religion 
where the impact of the message 
will be multiplied many times over. 

Avilesworth said his greatest 
thrill in television came recently 
in Wilmington, Delaware. where 
sets were installed in a hospital for 
crippled children by Mrs. Alfred 1. 
DuPont who was carrying out the 
wishes of her husband with the 
DuPont Awards for Radio. “Il 
thought I would never again have 


| a thrill to equal that moment when 


‘ 


we installed radio sets in the insti- 
tutions for the blind.” he said. 


other hand, when hair is too dark 
and close-cropped it gives the im- 
pression of a cap when telecast. 

However, although the right col- 
oring -and good posture are im- 
portant for the video camera, the 
basic requirement for a Cover Girl 
who wants to switch to TV or the 
girl who wishes to launch a ca- 
reer, is the ability to preject her 
personality. That ability is the es- 
sence of being telegenic, and it re- 
quires freedom from distracting fa- 
cial mannerisms. 

A girl may, for example, open 
her mouth too widely when speak- 
ing, wrinkle her forehead or relax 
her face so much that the lines 
from the sides of her nose to the 
sides of her mouth become too pro- 
nounced. These and similar facial 
mannerisms can cancel a promis- 
ing TV career before it is really 
underway. 

For a successful Cover Girl, the 
switchover from photographic mod- 
eling to television often represents 
a dollar loss. However, most mod- 
els regard their profession as a 
stepping stone and feel that the 
gain in experience more than com- 
pensates for it. Most often, a girl 
who is making a maximum hourly 
rate as a photographic model trains 
herself for TV by accepting occa- 
sional assignments until she feels 
entirely at ease and established in 
the new medium. 

Roxanne, for example, who is the 


Chevrolet Girl on the “Winner 
Take All” show, and is seen on 
more television shows than any 


girl in the business, began slowly, 


perfected her TV technique and 
has become expert. 
Whenever the question of the 


kind of girl who registers best on 
TV is being discussed, there is an 
inevitable question about the ap- 
pearance of Hollywood stars on the 
video networks. When the studios 
let down the bars and okay per- 
formers’ appearance, will they dom- 
inate the new medium? 

I think not. Television shows 
are enjoyed in the family living 
room, and no woman viewer wants 
to watch a Betty Grable or an Ava 
Gardner every evening nor will 
any man want to share the living 
room with Gregory Peck or Mont- 
gomery Clifts continuously. Tele- 
vision’s stars will be the personali- 
ties who have grown and are grow- 
ing with it. 


Allen Reverses Anti-TV 
Stance; Sees Production 
In Chi Ahead of N.Y., Coast 


Chicago. 

Fred Allen, asked to speak be- 
fore Chi's Television Council meet- 
ing March 6-8, penned a letter de- 
clining the invite because of a pre- 
vious commitment to appear on 
“Duffy’s Tavern” in Puerto Rico. 
Tossing a few unexpected verbal 
bouquets towards Chi, Allen re- 
versed his anti-teevee attitude and 
offered “cheers” and “applause” 
for the conference’s success 

“All I can tell the Chi toilers 
in the TV field,” he wrote, “is that 


they have far outstripped their 
competitors in New York and 
Hollywood. The fellows in Chi- 


cago have ideas and imagination. 
and I hope that nothing happens 
during the commercial develop- 
ment of the medium to hamper 
them in their progress.” 
Although the complete speaker 
lineup for the three-day confab 
has not been disclosed, Robert h. 
O’Brien, secretary -treasurer of 
United Paramount Theatre Corp.. 
Beulah Zachary, “Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie” producer. and Ted Mills. 
WNBQ program director. will head 
the list. , 


‘BLIND DATE’ DUE BACK 
ON AIR SPONSORED 


“Blind Date,” the Bernie Schu- 
bert package which he withdrew 
from ABC-TV after a year’s sus- 
taining run, will go hack on the 
web March 16 bankrolled by Es- 
cuire polish. Show will be sked- 
ded Thursday nights at 9 p.m., fol- 
lowing the televersion of “Step the 
Music.” As an audience hypo 
“Date” will get a four-week sus- 
taining airing before the commer- 
cial start. 

Series is the third Schubert has 
sold in the past two months, f- 
lowing his inking of sponsors for 
“Quiek As a Flash” on ABC and 
“The Falcon” on MBS. 
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Erase the Erosion 


By THOMAS C. MceCRAY 
(National Program Director, NBC? 


Since television has made its 
spectacular and dramatic appear- 
ance as a new entertainment me- 
dium, there has been considerable 
speculation as to its relative im- 


portance to radio. This speculation 
has even become a popular contro- 
versy in the trade. Some so-called 
“experts” even in the highest of 
places impatiently brush aside any 
Setiastaince . 
in funeral terms of good old radio 
as they might of a dying friend 
In their prophetic minds, these 
Casandras do not even consider 
the proposition, “Will radio su! 


vive?” to them it is only a mat- 
ter of “How long?.” 
We in radio programming at 


NBC prefer a more realistic view- 
point. We try neither to delude 
ourselves nor to assume an atti- 
tude of whistling past the grave- 
yard. Rather than fearing the 
future, we anticipate it. We look 
to trends, and from every present 
indication and source of research, 
we find a growing belief that the 
future is not a question of either 
radio or television. We share the 
growing conviction that there is a 
definite important place for both 
in the American scene. 

lt is self-evident that there is 
an erosion of radio listeners in 
homes which have recently ac- 
quired TV sets; nevertheless, it is 
likewise evident that other factors 
come into play which more than 
offset this loss. While it is true 
that the three million odd TV set 
owners have diverted a large per- 
centage of their attention to the 
new medium; however, it is also a 
fact that the number of homes 
equipped with radio has _ risen 
since 1940 by 10,000,000, so that at 
the moment it totals in the neigh- 
borhood of 39,000,000. An analysis 
of several such significant statistics 
only justifies our confidence in 
radio's future. 


Why a Wailing Wall? 


There is no wailing on our part 
that radio has spawned a voracious 
monster in television. It resulted 
as an inevitable course of events 
in a natural, progressive, democra- 
tic scheme of things. Television 
has happened, and as it continues 
fo improve and become a mature 
entertainment medium, we see no 
purpose in competing with it in a 
philosophy of fear. We intend to 
recognize television for what it 
represents and go on living with it 
in the most cordial of relationships. 

As for programming itself, we 
again display cooperation § with 
television in the building of new 
series ideas and the developing of 
new personalities by often consid- 
ering TV potential. The practical- 
ity of this is obvious. What we 
program, we hope to sell: and most 
clients are generally aware of a 
need to protect their investment 
against that day when they may 
wish to simulcast their property. 
But by the same token, this must 
not be construed as a weakness in 
our radio programming structure. 
1 must emphasize that we in radio 
will not compromise the quality of 


of ghieectivitw and eneak 
£ obi nat <n = 


our shows because of any inherent 
television appeal. 
If an idea was brought to my 


attention and it showed indication | 
of becoming an outstanding radio | 
success, but yet with absolutely no | 
television appeal, there is no doubt | 


in my mind that I would offer it 
an opportunity. 
with our determination to continue 
to build the best in radio listening. 
..What i¢ nerhaps more important 
is an overall concept with which 
we must approach the futur?. The 
challenge is clearly laid down be- 
fore us, and it is a welcome chal- 
lenge Witheut this challenge of 
TV, radio programming might 
have stifled in its own complacen- 
cy become so ingrown, effete 
and decadent that it eventually 
would have withered even without 
the intrusion of another medium. 


We recognize what the healthy 
future of the industry demands— 
experimentation with new pro- 
gram ideas and new techniques in 
presenting these ideas—the find- 
ing and developing of fresh, young 
talent. In other words, pioneering 
will again be the keynote of our 
operation. This is the only posi- 
tive affirmation of the future of 
radio. 

The American public, as I men- 
tioned before, is expressing 2 con- 
fidence in the radio industry as a 
major source of their entertain- 
ment. We're an old friend who has 
visited in their homes for many 
years. They look to us for enlight- 
ment and entertainment, and we 
have not failed them. We mean to 
justify that confidence and friend- 
ship. 

Recognizing this responsibility 
to the public, we are determined 
to use every resource at our com- 
mand in meeting it. That is our 
blueprint for the future. As for 
television, the effect of its compe- 
tition can only be healthy for the 
radio industry. It will undoubtedly 
keep us on our toes—reevaluating 
our procedures and adjusting cer- 
tain programming concepts in pro- 
vocative, new, stimulating direc- 
tions. In any case, the ultimate 
beneficiary will be the American 
home. 


Detroit's WWJ-TV to Air 
35 Tiger Games; No Nights 


Detroit. 

WW4J-TV will televise 35 Detroit 
Tiger baseball games this summer, 
the same number as in 1949, it was 
announced last week. 

Contract was signed by the De- 
troit Baseball Club, Goebel Brew- 
ing Co., which sponsors the tele- 
casts, and the station. Veteran 
baseball announcer Harry Heil- 
mann will continue as TY com- 
mentator. 

It was decided that none of the 
Saturday, Sunday, holiday or night 
games would be televised. The ov 
games covered take in half of the 
Tiger's home games for the sea- 
son, 
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force the viewer to read what is 
thrown upon the screen, unless it's 
so short that it can be blewn uo 
as large as a title or slogan. There's 
nothing so annoying to the viewer 
as missing the contents of a letter 
or article that presumably fur- 
thers the action. If you have to 
use such devices, figure out an ex- 
cuse for having one of the charac- 
ters read what's written. 

It seems silly to remind you of 
the time element—yet an amaz- 
ingly large number of writers have 
to be reminded of it. Time on the 
air, like newspaper type, isn't 
made of rubber: and you can only 
squeeze a certain amount into it. 
Try to get, as soon as possible and 
as accurately as possible, the exact 
amount of time allotted to your 
script. ‘You won't always be able 
to do this, because commercials 
vary in time, too.) Try to build 
your original script so that it will 
at least approximate the allotted 
time, remembering that a bit over 
is better than a bit under, since 
cutting is almost always easier 
than adding. Time and script your- 
self as best you can—perhaps by 
reading it aloud against a_ stop- 
watch—though this is admittedly 
difficult, since you have no way of 
knowing how much time the direc- 


‘tor will take for stage business, or 


just what his pacing will be. Some- 
times the pacing can make a dif- 
ference of as much as 10 minutes 
in an hour show. 


Don't worry too much about the 
number of settings you should in- | 
clude. Obviously, since television 
is a fluid medium, the general idea 
is to achieve some sort of move- 
ment from place to place. But 
certain scripts can achieve tre- 
mendous fluidity within the con- 
fines of a single room: and the 
problem of the number of seis is 
a budgetary question anyhow. 

Above all, make yourself as 
adaptable as possible. Be prepared 
to change your viewpoint or your 
approach er your script to meet 
the problems that arise. Television 
is a very practical medium, with 
space and time limits and mechan- 
ical and production problems that 
unfortunately take no account of 
the quality of your script. Never 
—and I mean never—get on your 
high artistic horse when mechani- 
cal problems force changes in your 
big scene, or the time element 
eliminates your favorite lines. No 
matter how deeply your profound 
artistic soul may be graveled by 
such mayhem, remember that you 
can't lick the problems by howling 
about them. 

Speaking of adaptability, you'll 
also need it on another front. 
You'll have to be ready—and able 
—to write various types of shows. 
At the start, at least, the specialist 
will find himself far behind the 
rest of the field, and the writer 


‘who can turrm out adaptations and 


originals with equal ease will have 
a tremendous advantage. 





Boston—Harold E. Fellows, gen- 
eral manager of WEEI, Hub’s CBS 


outlet, hosted 18 members of sta- | 


tion’s 15-year club at feurth annual | 
Presentations 


were made to Ralph J. Mathewson, 


engineer, who has completed 25. 
ears with the station and Miss 
lorence Mitchell, Fellows’ secre- 


TELEVISION tary for a 20-year stint. j 


Those Red Crayon Blues eS 


By JOHN’ CAMERON SWAYZE 


For more than a year I haven't picked up a piece of news copy. a 
newspaper or magazine without being needled by the reminder, “| 
have to watch for quotes.” There are lots of things about being a 
regular panel member and so-called expert on a weekly quiz program 
that I like. But there are other less inviting features, let's call them 


'“trials of a quizee.” 


A friend of mine once was talking about his work. 

“When I get a day off,” said he, “I like to forget my work, go fish- 
ing or sit around reading the newspaper.” 

That great American custom of sitting around reading the news. 
naner is one I never get to enjoy. A newspaper looks to me like a 
textbook does to a student. People are prone to say: “You have an 
advantage since you handle the news in your regular work.” 

Actually, readying for the quiz program and handling my daily 
television newscast are two separate things. It is to the newspapers 
that I turn to look for quotations, the things that have been said by 
people around the globe which may be quoted on “Who Said That?’ 

To me a railroad train isn’t just a means of getting to work. 
the time I get on at Stamford until it pulls into Grand Central station 
it’s a classroom, wherein I do my homework I sit there reading 
the paper while the lucky bum across the aisle dozes and sometimes 
adds insult to injury by snoring. I sit there and read and mark with 
a red crayon. I've caught people staring at me because of that red 
crayon. When | get on the train I pull a small piece of it out of my 
pocket and tuck it back of my ear, ready for use. I can't really blame 
the people who stare with obvious wonderment. 

One time I forgot my commutation ticket and had to sign a slip 
the conductor gave me in order to get my fare back later. 

“I haven't anything to write with.” 1 told the conductor, extending 
my hand for his pencil. 

“Right behind your ear,” he snapped. 

So I signed illegibly in red crayon. 

I even caught myself going swimming one day this summer with a 
piece of crayon behind my ear. And that’s not all. I like to read 
the papers in bed. The crayon is constantly falling from my ear to 
the pillow and smearing up the pillow case. If it happens once more 
I may have to move into a hotel room. 

They fall on the floor, too, and people step on them. It’s a mess, 
but I don’t Know how to avoid it, for | find, to be well posted on the 
week's quotes, I have to watch the papers, mark the quotes, save them 
and review the day of the program. Naturally, the average guest 
doesn't need to do this, but being the “anchor man” I'm supposed to 
know the queries the others miss. On good nights it works that way 
Let’s not talk about the others. 

An odd thing is that going through the papers for quotes doesn't 
necessarily mean you know what's going on in the news. You get so 
engrossed in looking for likely remarks that you don't absorb the 
article. My wife helps me look for quotes when she has time. On 
one occasion I was so busy with something else she did most of that 
work for a couple of weeks. 

“I've lost track of what's happening,” she said afterward, “now 
I'll have to catch up on the news.” 

Another thing, I get letters from the audience asking al! manner of 
tough questions having nothing whatever to do with the news. People 
who see and hear the program figure | should know the answers. |! 
don't blame them, but usually I haven't the remotest notion about the 
answers. All I can do is write a polite note admitting my ignorance 
and reminding I'm just a newsboy. 

Sometimes people want to know if I have my own favorite quotes 
and the answer is “yes.” Théy're most of them on the lighter side. 
although I do think Bernard Baruch’s statement about everyone having 
a right to his own opinion—isui no one having a righi ic Se wiong in 
his facts is a remark a good many folk should digest well and use 
often. Otherwise, I like the late Jimmy Walker's “I never argue with 
newspapermen. They go to press too often. 

I still think Jack Dempsey’s flat statement, “I forgot to duck’ as 
explanation for his defeat by Tunney is an all time high for a per- 
son's refusal to alibi. 

On the fiscal side I like the one the late Damon Runyon voiced. 

“Always try to rub up against money because if you rub up against 
money long enough some of the money may rub off on you.” A lot 
of sense in that. 

After scanning the news for more than a year looking for quotable 
quotes, | have come to one unalterable conclusion. Too many people 
are saying too many things in too many places too much of the time. 
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Look Out, New York! Coast 
Yens Title of TV Capital 


By JACK 


Hollywood. 
When John Q. Public, bleary- 
eyed from the smog and fog, starts 
calling it “kinescope” weather, it 
carries more than a satirical con- 


notation. Cutting through the haze, | 


we find an implied dislike of kin- 
nied programs from the east but in 
# more serious vein, and highly 
portentuous, is the fact that he's 
getting increasingly  television- 
minded ad veeINMmGAE tG spean the 
language of the trade. 

Drop into any of the plush cara- 
vansaries where the _ tradesmen 
take their libation and the conver- 
sation drifts early and easily to 
TV. Where it used to be, “I thought 
Jack Benny had a great show yes- 
terday,” were more likely to hear 
the pros and cons of the last Berle 
runoff. It’s fashionable to talk of 
tele and no one likes to get caught 
with last year’s tie-claps. They'll 
mull over cancellations and such 
casualties bui as for the show it- 
self, there's only small talk. That. 
too, is freighted with portent. 


Only Big Stuff Wanted 


Hollywood, at long last and per 
haps a year or two later than tie 
east, has “taken in” video and that 
‘bodes iif 16F 1s Tivairous precincts 
of Manhattan. Fattened by the 
cinema, glorying in the climate and 
fully cognizant of its other advan- 
tages, they are determined to do 
something about it. And that. 
stripped of its tinsel and outward 
show of bombast, means, “if it’s 
that good, we'll take it.” And to 
know Hollywood is also to know 
that it wants only the big stuff and 
let the rest of the country feast 
on the seraps. 

What has Hollywood to offer that 
is dearthy in New York? To enum- 
erate a few virtues not found 
abundantly elsewhere, they can be 
run off in this order: film, space. 
talent, knowhow and year-around 
outdoors. Tele must come to 
sprocketed celluloid because of 
these factors, they'll argue. The co- 
ax can do a job on short hauls, but 
as for connecting the nation’s two 
terminals it has too many obstacles 
to hurdie. The high cost of trans- 
mission and the time differential 
militate heavily against its ac- 
ceptance before another five-to-10 
years, when there are a few mil- 
lion sets in the wide open spaces 
between St. Louis and Los Angeles 
Space? Who has more? Fiim? Yuh 
kiddin’? Talent? Ask Milton Berle 
or Ed Sullivan. Knowhow? Tele 
means cameras, makeup, move- 
ment and props, which is child's 
play to the cinema craftsmen. As 
for the outdoors . . . “If there is 
no one to say any more about the 
deceased, I'd like to get in a few 
words about California’s climate.” 

The Coast defenders are banking 
heavily on the one thing that wi!! 
turn tele westward faster than the 
others combined. Its film. They 
point with a well-manicured nail to 
the recent development of the 
three-camera technique by Jervy 
Fairbanks, by which he can shoot 
# 30-minute program in 30 min- 
utes. “Life of Riley” now takes less 
than one day's shooting time and 
the cost per program is down 
around $2,500. Film is to tele, they 
argue, what tape is to radio. Ard 
in the latter case, it has been con- 
clusively proven, the quality is 
of higher grade than a live 
broadcast. The east may make 
light of the fact that consider- 
#ble of the running time of a 
dramatic show is on film, but it's 
there. Brewster Morgan, high man 
in tele at the Compton agency. re- 
cently said, “television will have 
lo get away from three walls and 
move outdoors.” 
ae Has the Reom 

Space is to tele what Hitler 
called the German equivalent of 

elbow room.” Less than 10 min- 
utes from mid-Hollywood is ABC's 
Television Center, sprawled over 
22 acres. Small wonder that Bill 
Paley drooled when he scanned 
Stage 2 with its broad sweep of 
flooring, high ceiling and audience 
room for 350. But Hollywood is 
pocked with such facilities for tele 
and once the affinity is forged be- 
tween the video and picture aris 
and the stages are thrown open to 
the image orthicons, history will 
repeat itself. As radio moved west. 
50 must television. 

Quibblers over where the talent 
is concentrated have lean pickings. 
True it is that New York has it: 
Stage and nitery performers but 


HELLMAN 


_ there's not nearly enough to Zo | 


around, as Berle and Sullivan 
learned the hard way. No stage 


star has ever commanded a radio | 
audience of anywhere near the | 
magnitude of radio and film per-| 
' sonalities and 


the comparison is 
not out of line on the tele front, 
as both mediums go into the home. 


As of this day and date few of the | 
have | 


top names in the cinema 
either the inclination or the given 
right to perform for the lookers. 
That will come when set circula- 
tion increases and the performance 
fee is raised their level. 

As for the other factors, such as 
knowhow and the climatic gift of 
the Gods, they dovetail into the 
overall scheme to make the shout- 
ing all the louder. L. A.’s Chamber 
of Commerce, and don't sell it 
short in view of past accomplisi- 
ments, has set up a committee to 
hasten the clarion call of “world’s 
television capital.” Maybe not io- 
day or tomorrow, but sure as 
shootin’ the covered wagons of the 
sky will be streaking west wiih 
their cargoes of men to stake new 
claims. 

Anyway. that’s how they feel 
about it out here and they felt the 
same wav about pictures and radio. 
Good things. as well as bad, travel 
in threes and maybe the signposts 
at the city’s limits will read LA- 
TV—City of Angels and Capital 
of Television. 


Daytime TV 
Is Here To Pay 


By KATHI NORRIS 


The housewife watching a day- 
time TV show is a charter member 
of the organization dearest to the 
sponsor's heart—and purse. She 
views. listens and responds to the 





sales pitch 

Let's track that point down. The 
gal doing her chores at home is 
obviously more in need of company 
than when she’s watching a night- 
time program with her family and 
friends. The result is that she wel- 
comes the guests that help lighten 
her household stints. Being lonely, 
she builds up a rapport with the 
video visitor that develops into a 
solid friendship and eventually 
loyalty. What could be more nat- 
ural than to follow the recommen- 
dation ‘isn’t that a softer word 
than commercial?) of a _ friend 
praising the virtues of a particular 
product, providing, of course, that 
the friend is sold on the product. 

This is not a theory. 

When Du Mont and the Stark- 
Layton agency started the “Tele- 
vision Shopper” show a little over 
a year ago, everyone hollered, 
“Who in blazes will watch televi- 
sion during the day?" Well, the 
housewives are watching this show 
and most of the others in the day- 
time. 

Facts and figures culled from 
“Television Shopper” prove it. I'm 
citing this program—not as an iso- 
lated instance—but as typical of 
results that can be obtained. -and 
are being obtained—-from daytime 
wV. 


. Success Steries  #é | 


Let's go. Let's see if daytime TV 
really is here to pay. 

Fashion Frocks, a Cincinnati 
dress manufacturer, enlists women 
to sell dresses directly to other 
women. They reported the follow- 
ing results after 13 weeks of trial 
sponsorship: (1) Signed more wom- 
en agents per dollar of advertising 
than the company had in over 40 
years of radio, newspaper and 
magazine advertising: \2) Company 
ran completely out of sales kits 
they had backlogged for women 
agents; (3) Found the quality of 
women agents far above those 
brought in by other means of ad- 
vertising: (4) Made a net profit 
of more than $25,000 directly trace- 
able to the women agents obtained 
by their mail and phone response 
to the video ads 

A single TV offer by Boonton 
Plastic Dishes of a miniature sam- 


'500 samples of “Miguet 
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ple dish brought in 6,000 requests. 


Ludwig-Baumann offered a com- 
plete dinner ensemble ‘china and 
plated silver) for $19.95. No other 
promotion was used. Five minutes 
after the participation, six phone 
orders came in for a total of $119.70 
in sales. Subsequent mail and 
phone orders made the campaign 
completely self-liquidating. 

Here’s one where we brought 
a mixture of delight and annoy- 
ance to a client. Coty set aside 
de Bois” 
to cover requests of a one-mention 
sample offer. In two days, over 
7,000 requests came in. By the 
end of the week the total was 12,- 
262. 

A direct test of radio versus TV 
advertising was taken on by Polly 
Pritz Cleanser which launched a 
campaign on two daytime radio 
programs and our TV show. It is 
not personal pride but support of 
daytime TV that impels me to 
quote a company executive who 
wrote, “Your TV Shopper was by 
all odds the most successful of any 
radio or 4elevision shows we have 
used so far for Pritz.” (‘For your 
information:—the radio shows were 
Nancy Craig and Galen Drake). I 
don't claim to be a more successful 
salesman than my radio competi- 
tors—I simply had the advantage 
of being seen as well as heard by 
the housewives and consequently a 
closer friend. 

Had enough proof that daytime 
TV is here to pay? 

These facts and figures also de- 
molish, in my opinion, anyway, the 
argument that the housewife will 
not halt her chores to watch TV 
whereas she can listen to the radio 
while she works. We have found 
that the woman of the house has 
no definite pattern as to when she 
dues her work. She can clean the 
living room at 11 a.m. or at 4 p.m. 
if there's something on the screen 
she wants to watch, she'll adjust 
her routine accordingly. 

Daytime video is paying off and 
will pay off even more in the fu- 
ture when it becomes established 
around the country. 


Forty-fourth JLARTETY Anniversary 


‘Record Peak for Sets In ’50; 


By BOB STAHL 


$787,000,000 Sale Is Seen 


Paced by a general 15% cut in 
retail prices and a number of new 
improvements, television -sei pro- 


duction will hit an all-time peak 
of over 3.500,000 units in 1950, 
more than the total number of re- 
ceivers sold in the U. S. since the 
war’s end. Network advertisers 
and broadcasters, as a result, can 
look forward to a total of set cir- 
culation by the end of next year of 
over 7,000,000. 


Manufacturers, turning out 30.- 
000 sets a week during the last 
quarter of 1949, brought the year's 
total production up to about the 
2,750,000 marker. Despite this, 
they couldn’t catch up with con- 
sumer demand, which soared to 
unexpected, unprecedented heights 
during the last three months. With 
unfilled back orders reaching into 
millions of dollars, they predict the 
first quarter of 1950 will outstrip 
the final quarter of '49—and that, 
of course, included the Christmas 
boom. Based on an average of 
$225 per set, the total dollar vol- 
ume of sales for 1950 should ex- 
ceed $787,000,000. 

Genera! lowering of prices, ac- 
cording to the major manufac- 
turers, has been made possible by 
a full swing into standardized, 
mass production and technical im- 
provements, enabling the produc- 
tion of receivers with fewer tubes 
but with the same quality as pres- 
ent sets possess. Retail costs are 
expected to range from about 
$169.50 for a 10-inch table model 
to $399.95 for a 19-inch job. Prices 
for consoles, including standard 
radio, FM and phonograph, of 
course, will be comparatively high- 
er. In 1949, the 10-inch model sold 
for $199.95 and a 16-inch table 
averaged $399.95. 


Consumers will also benefit from 
less costly installations, made pos- 
sible by greater standardization. 
Both the manufacturers and retail- 
ers expect to pass the savings on 
to customers as a selling impetus 
Set owners can also expect to find 
better tone in their sets and better 
cabinet styling. Manufacturers have 
turned their full attention to im 
proving the tone quality for com- 
petitive reasons and are certain 
that the trend toward larger tube 
models will make possible a larger 
speaker and hence better audio 
Manufacturers believe they have 
finally been freed from the ar- 
bitrary bondage they imposed on 
themselves in cabinet styling and 
expect to turn out much more 
attractive receivers henceforth. 
Among the improvements to be 
expected on this score are hidden 
dials and other controls. 


| New Stations’ Dropoff ow 
Because of the FCC freeze on 
new station permits, the industry 


anticipates a marked dropoff in 
the number of new stations taking 
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‘the air in 1950. General expecta- 
| tions are that no more than 25 will 
| bow. This factor, however, is not 
| expected to cut into set sales, since 
,no market has reached anywhere 
near the saturation point yet. In 
addition, the manufacturer will be 
able to cover the existing markets 
more economically, which again 
can lead to a savings to be passed 
on to the consumer via lower 
prices. 

While the tremendous demand 
for sets that started at the end of 
last summer caught the industry 
unprepared, manufacturers believe 
now that it was due to several in- 
tegrated factors. Most important 
has been a general improvement 
in program quality, with superior 
production of dramatic and mu- 
sical shows drawing in many of the 
so-called highbrows who formerly 
shunned TV as a medium for 
boxing and wrestling only. More 
attractive prices also played their 
part, since the industry teed off iis 
price-trimming last year via a 
precipitate leap. At that time, the 
average price of a 10-inch receiver 
was scaled down from $269.50 to 
$199.95. 

Other factors leading to greater 
consumer demand and more set 
sales have been the extension fa- 
cilities, via both the coaxial cable 
and kinescope recordings, and the 
addition of a second or third sta- 
tion in many markets that had ex- 
isted on a lone operation previous- 
lv. In addition, manufacturers be- 
lieve there has been a “psycho- 
logical snowball” of demand 
among the public, created by 
friends and relatives owning sets 
and the mass of TV talk and pub- 
licity. Video, they say, has reached 
a point where it is now considered 
almost a household necessity. 


Food Clients Top 
ABC Billings List 


Five food sponsors spent $12.- 
000,000 on ABC during the past 
year, with soap, tobacco. radio, 
drug and _ soft-drink bankrolleirs 
making up the rest of the web's 
top 10. spenders. The chain's 
agency list was headed by Dancer- 
Fitzgerald - Sample, J. Walter 
Thompson and McCaia-Erickson. 

Top 10 Clients 
General Mills 
Sterling Drug 
Swift 
P. Lorillard 
Pillsbury 


$4.777.199 
2,392,712 
2,233,651 
2,122,661 
2,053,180 
Philco 1,631,790 
Pepsi-Cola 1.438.414 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 1,335,742 
Procter & Gamble 1,074,456 
Top 10 Agencies 

Fitzgerald - 

$5,498,899 
3,595,091 
2,201,888 
2.122.367 
1,964,927 
1.914.456 
1,849,219 
1.591.206 
1.563.206 
1.405.449 


Dancer - 
Sample 

J. Walter Thompson 

MecCann-Erickson ~ = 

Lennen & Mitchell..... 

Hutchins needa 

Leo Burnett 

Biow 

Weintraub 

Kudner 

Young & Rubicam 


CUNNINGHAM & WALSH 
PICK NEW OFFICERS 


Cunningham & Walsh. new 
agency formed out of Newell-Em- 
mett, has elected Fred Walsh, pres- 
ident: John P. Cunningham, exec 
veepee; Earl H. Ellis. George 5. 
Fowler, G. Everett Hoyt, Robert R. 
Newell and William Reydel, vee- 
pees; and Richard L. Strobridge, 
secretary. 

Purpose of the incorporation, 
according to Cunningham = and 
Walsh. is to give a wider distribu- 
tion of ownership within the outfit 
and a “more flexible structure for 
servicing the differing advertising 
needs of clients.”” Clarence D. 
Newell. who founded N-E in 1919, 
and Clifford S. Walsh, an original 
associate, are retiring. Among 
C&W accounts are Liggett & My- 
ers. AT&T, Texas Co. E R. 
Squibb, Kirkman, International 
Silver and Western Electric. 
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CBS Welcomes the New Year With | 
Integrated Pattern; Top Brass Shakeup 


CBS, in a far-reaching move to? 
coordinate all network radio and 
television activities into one uni- 
fied organization, this week effect- 
ed virtually a complete shakeup 
in its top echelon. Highlighting 
the reshuffle in brass was the up- 
ping of William C. Gittinger, here- 
tofore radio sales veepee, to the 
senior management board as vee- 
pee and assistant to prez Frank 
Stanton, and the resignation ol 
Davidson Taylor, public § affairs 
chief. 

CBS move to realign its AM and 
TV departments into a_ single unt 
represents a policy in direct opposi- 
tion to that recently effected by 
competing networks. NBC, for ex- 
ample, split its radio and tele ac- 
tivities into two separate groups. 
with different toppers in charge of 
each phase of each medium. Sepa- 
ration is complete up to exec vee- 
pee Charles R. Denny, Jr. In an- 
nouncing the CBS shakeup, Stan- 
ton declared the move was taken 
because of the web's “rapid 
strides” in AM and TV during the 
postwar years. Looking ahead to 
further growth, he said, the web is 
“taking steps towards greater co- 
ordination between our AM and 
TV network areas of programming 
sales, pregram business affairs and 
vrogram operations.” All new as- 


signments became effective the 
first of the week. 

With Gittineer moving upstairs 
J. lL. Van Volkenburg. heretofore 
veevee and director of TV overa- 
tions, takes over as veepee in 


charge of sales for both radio and 
tele. Hubbell Robinson, Jr.. until 
now radio program veepee. be- 
comes veepee over both radio aad 
TV programming, with general di- 
rection and supervision of all net- 
work shows. Stanton announced 
also the divorcement of the web's 
business management functions ol 
fhe program department from op- 
erations, with the following new 
personnel assignments: 

James M. Seward, veenee overt 
biz affairs of programs, takes ove 
as chief of all negotiations an 
contracts for talent, rights an 
programs, literary clearance, bud? 
eis for the program department 
and CBS house packages, and busi- 
ness management of all C8S pro- 
gram subsidieries. Frank Falknor 
heretofore assistant general man- 
ager of WBBM, the web's owned- 
and-operated outlet in Chicazo 
moves to N. Y. as veevee over pro- 
gram operations, in charge of a!l 
departments of both radio and TV 
having to do chiefly with the work 
of vutting programs on the air. 

Sig Mickleson, public affairs and 
production manager of WCCO. 


CBS’ o.&o0. station in Minneap-- 


olis-St. Paul, who was recently 


named successor to Lyman Bryson ' 


as chief of network discussion 
shows, takes over Taylor's job as 
director of all pub affairs program- 
ming. Tavlor, with CBS since Oc- 
tober. 1933, resigned because he 
felt he “could not work effective!v 
under the reorganization plan.” 
Taylor has not revealed his future 
plans. 


16%, Profit For 
Stations in 49 


Washington. 

Radio stations overall averaged 
only about 16% profit before taxes 
curing 1949, according to esiimates 
by the research department of the 
National Assn. of Broadcasters. 
This fell below the 1948 figure of 
17.1% profit before taxes and 
marked the second consecutive 
year in which the profit level | 
dinved under 20° in the industry. 

The decline was due to rising 
costs which swallowed climbing 
gross income. Gross income. ac- 
cording to the survev, was 4.5°7 
over 1948 and operating expenses 
went up 4%. NAB estimated that 
the gross take for the vear jusi 
ended will be $435,.279.000, coin- 
pared with $416,720,000 for 19428. 
The ficures are after trade dis- 
counts but before deducting agency 
commissions. 

Overating expenses, which were 
$%42.900.000 in 1948, climbed to 
$356.300.000 last vear. with NAB 
commenting that “these ficures do. 
not preclude the possibility of 
large increases in the case of in- 
dividual operations engaged in 
AM-FM-TV expansions.” 


| 





WERI Sold for 71G 


Westerly, R. I. 

WERI here has been sold, sub- 
ject to FCC approval, to Radio 
Westerly, Inc., a new corporation 
whose chief stockholders are Rick- 
ard G. Moore and Lee S. Green- 
wood; of Springfield, Mass., and 
Albion W. Warren, of West New- 
bury, Mass. W. Paul Oury, sole 
owner of WERI, is selling the 
250-watt station for $71,000 


Over 1,000,000 
TV Sets Now In 
New York Area 


Television sets in the metropol- 
itan N. Y. area went over the 1.- 
000.000 mark last week, thereby 
exceeding earlier season  predic- 
tions. On the basis of an average 
five viewers per set, the total cir- 
culation in N. Y. would reach over 
half the city’s population. Number 
of sets throughout the country hit 


3.497.000 by Dec. 1, meanwhile. ac- 
cording to estimates compiled by 
the NBC research division. Count- 
ing the upsurge in sales throuch 
the Christmas buying season, it is 
believed the Jan. 1 figures will 
show over 3,750,000 sets in the 
country. 

Following is N®C’s city-by-city 





breekdown as of Dec. 1: 
New York 951 000 
Philadelphia 315 000 
Pe §. . +s eeeweee 312.000 
Ios Angeles ........ an2 NCH 
CE 8 Fags at ee 213.000 
Detroit ; occos EGR 
Cleveland ees eT 119.900 
taltimore ] 12? “AH 
Washineton 72 700 
St. Lovis 67.790 
Milwaukee er 69 GND 
New HAVEN ......ce 5° 400 
Pittsburgh 55 000 
Buffalo ced 53 200 
Minn.-St. Paul ..... 5 200 
a 80 000 
Schenectady 44 200 
Toledo 27 6M) 
eo 25 300 
San Francisco ...... 24 100 
Providence ......... 23.100 
Davton hi cehence ae 
Kansas City ........ 29 40 
AE ree . 20.000 
Wilmington . 19.400 
er - 19.100 
a . 19900 
Richmond .....-.:-« 18 600 
a - 16500 
De x .20embine 15 900 
ana" 15 2A 
PE is. steesee 15.200 
Erie —e - 14.500 
Oklahoma City ..... 14390 
ET x «a» 6S Geecka a e 14.100 
Indianapolis ........ 14.000 
ia 12 900 
Memphis ........... 12.200 
Pe ++ cteeaeae 12.100 
New Orleans ...... - 10300 
pa - 16300 
ae 19 000 
Johnstown ......... ° 9.700 
a . 9.300 
Grand Rapids ..... . 9.000 
Birmingham ........ 7.900 
Salt Lake City ..... 7 800 
Greensboro ........ s 7.300 
hit a naline os _ 6.100 
Davenport ......... ° 5.000 
ore P 4.500 
Jacksonville ....... ‘ 4.200 
Huntington ........ ‘ 2.700 
Binghamton ....... . 2.300 
Albuquerque ....... 1,500 
Bloomington ........ 1,000 
Sub-total :, 3.486, 
(Cities Without Stations) 

Phoenix Pies dead 3,000 
San Antonio ........ 1,200 
ER 1,000 
CO 5,400 
ee Sa 3,497,000 





St. Louis—-KXOK has come up 
with another giveaway program. 
Tagged “Luncheon at the Forest 
Park” the program. a 30 mins. 
five days a week, dishes out cash 


to winners of questions and mer- | 


chandise to those who flop. It 
originates from the dining reom of 
the Forest Park hotel. 


_ will present 


aetna 1s Serene tinier 





STEVE ALLEN 


Worried as usual about how to do: 

The Steve Allen Show, 6 a week 
on CBS, 

Steve Allen Time, 5 a week on 
KNX 

Comedy with Wrestling, ABC-TV. 

And still find time to see his re- 
cent picture— 

Down Memory Lane.” 

(The thing in the can.) 








Mutuals Top 10 


Clients, Agencies 


Mutual's top accounts last year 
were Miles Laboratories, Philip 
Morris and Johns-Manville. Top 
agencies for MBS were Cecil & 
Presbrey, Wade and J. Walter 
Thompson. Breakdown for the 
year (with December figures esti- 
mated) follows: 

Top 10 Clients 
Miles Labs rgeee 
Philip Morris 
Johns-Manville 
Ralston-Purina 





$1,316,129 
1,310,050 
rrr ce 1,211,655 
whem 1,196,956 


0 eer ee 1,142,964 
National Biscuit ....... 1,066,566 
Quaker Oats. .....cccce 956,559 
DL +: cki< ++nsegennd 919,124 
General Foods 757,195 
U. S. Tobacco 688.810 


Top 10 Agencies 
Cecil & Presbrey $1,872,202 
Wade 1,459,329 
J. Walter Thompson 1.211.655 
McCann Erickson 1,066,566 
Sherman & Marquette... 956.559 
Neil D. Ivey . 919,124 


Gardner 864.449 
Benton & Bowles 757,195 
Kudner 688,810 
SEs «ke ted bees 580,082 





Impressive Lineup For 
Special Tinted Shows By 
CBS for FCC Viewings 


CBS. pressing its fight for color 
television before the FCC, launched 
a series of special tinted programs 

jin Washington yesterday (Tues.} 
‘for reception on color receivers in- 
stalled in the homes of commis- 
sioners and public places. Same 
| policy is to be followed later in 
both Philadelphia and New York. 

Color programs run the gamut 
from drama and women’s shows 
through sports pickups and a 
special hour-and-a-half remote from 
the National Art Gallery. Series 
teed off last night with a 90-minute 
variety program emceed by Earl 
Wrightson. Other highlights will 
include two pickups of the D. C. 
Golden Gloves matches from Turn- 
ers Arena; a presentation of Lu- 
cille Fletcher's “Sorry, Wrong 
Number,” starring Meg Mundy: a 
pickup from the Pan-American 
Union show, to be femceed by Faye 
Emerson, and a remote from the 
stage of the Catholic Univ. experi- 
mental theatre, when the students 

Thornton Wiider's 
“Pullman Car Named Hiawatha.” 

Pickup from the art gallery, 
which will be aired Jan. 19, will 
feature special production num- 
bers to tie in with the paintings 
and sculpture. When the cameras 
move ta the works of Degas. for 
example. they will also pick up a 
ballet dancer dressed to resemble 

the one in the French artist's fa- 
mous paintings. 





Jessel's Open Letter to AFRA 


" : Hollywood. 

Although I am not very active in radio business, 1 have been 
in the past and possibly will be again, when | am a little free of 
my other activities. And there is one horrible custom in radio and 
something must be done about it. That is the way actors and 
actresses are paid. By that I mean that they have to wait 10 days 
after their work is done and in some cases, more than two weeks. 

There is no reason for this delay. The Actors Equity see< that 

its members are paid before they go on to do the last performance 
of the week. The Musicians Union sees that the musicians get 
paid a day ahead. For a theatrical manager this is ofttimes a hard- 
ship. The independent manager is in many cases dependent upon 
the Saturday night receipts to meet his payroll. Nevertheless, the 
Actors Equity forces him to dig up the money or they attach his 
bond ; ; 
The radio sponsor not only has the money up im advance bul 
probably has the money up for a year in advance, from the budget 
that is voted on, and there is no reason why the artist should not 
be paid. 

Now. of course. I understand that in cases where a star gets 
$8.000 or $10.000 a week. he doesn’t need it. But how about the 
little guy? For example, I know actors who had seen better days 
who were on radio programs this Christmas, doing some very 
small part, perhaps ‘way below the dignity of their standing, but 
hoping to get that $25 or $30 for the Christmas dinner. But, oh— 
no! They cannot be paid for at least 10 days because the sponsor 
has to get the money over to the advertising firm, and they, of 
course, close early on Fridays for golf, etc., and therefore the poor 
little guy has to wait. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire, and in every other branch of 
the amusement business the manager or producer must stand 
ready to pay off his help when the day's work is done or their week 
has ended. Only the radio business is allowed to walk around with 
the money in their pockets. 

In the picture business we sometimes have 2,000 people on a set. 
When the day’s work is over, they get paid. If they have said a 
few more lines there is somebody who has made a note of it. and an 
adjustment is immediately arranged. Surely, this can be done on 
radio programs. Why hasn't the artist the right to have the money 
in his pocket. which in many cases he may need, to pay a small 
bill, instead of it lying on the desk in somebody's office, where it 
is no good to anybody? 

I have spoken about this before and have gotten no action. It 
has often been my desire to start a one-man campaign on this 
cause, and I am very sure I could get columnists, as well as a lot 
of newspapers, to run any article I might give on this subject, but 
since | pay dues to this organization I think they should do some- 
thing about it. 

George Jessel 

P.S.—AFRA's argument is that this is policy. But it was also a 
policy in 1775 to put such a high tax on tea that the people finally 
threw the kettle in the Boston Bay. It was the policy years ago 
in baseball to play without gloves. This also had to be changed. 
And only a few years ago it was the policy in Germany to shoot 
my Uncle Morris if he came out of his house. All these policies 
had to be changed—and so must this one. G. J 


Studios Claiming Infringement r 
In Ford Kinescoping of Films 


Holly wood 
Question of whether the kine- 
scoping of television shows consti- 


British Midget Superhet f te | 
|tutes an infringement on rights of 
studios which hold all screen rights 
Tunes WMGM Programs to story properties, appears to be 
The era of the DX-ers—those - = tn" i — 
- re dts ; aces video. egal puvzzier is now 
listeners who twisted the dials of ‘= the hands of the Ferd Motor 
their superhets to get faroff sta- Co and various studios’ legal- 
tions in their earphones—evident- eagles, but neither side expects 


ly hasn't passed. Last week the question to find adequate an- 
WMGM. N. Y.. got a letter from SWe? until after it has faced the 


Roy D. Davies. of Sussex, England, JUd8e and jury. 
saving he had picked up two of Point first came up over Ford's 
the indie’s programs. N. Y. tele program. “Theatre of 
“I am writing because you are te Air.” Show is flesh. Ford has 
the first U. S. station I have re- Deen buying telerights to yarns 
ceived on my midget superhet,” that have been made into pictures. 
the British dialer wrote. “I was Studios have protested rights of 
particularly intrigued by the offer Ford to make kinescope reels, 
of the five jumbo rubber tovs for claiming this was the manufactur- 
$1, and wish we could get things '®8 Of motion pictures. Ford, be- 
here that chean'y. Please send me Cause of that aspect, has kept the 
details of your power, frequency, Show live. 

















programs, etc.” Recently, however, wishing to 
Davie: — expand the program nation-wide, 
satin en the nt oe Ford execs have been contacting 
the 50kw station. - P studios trying to buy video rights 
from owners of various scripts. 
|Studios, in all instances so far, 
RCA M R have completely nixed the offer, 
leaving Ford out on a limb as far 
ay ecor d as taking the program nationwide 
is concerned. 
| Ford is now mulling the idea of 
ts ew C Sho going ahead and kinescoping one 
W or two shows to see what happens. 
| Studio execs, on the other hand, 
RCA, whose new promotional @7¢ threatening to sue if Ford 
blueprint includes integration with —~ A, tt 4 ye a 
its subsidiary NBC publicity-pro- | kineseopes of program will be 
motion to effect a closer tie and made and test-case legal suit will 
wider disk and web audience build- follow. 
up for its personalities, is now | 
planning to branch out into a more | 
extensive phase of merchandising. KTLA WILL BEAM 26 
Starting Friday (6), RCA is pick- | 
ing up the tab on the NBC ‘foams FIGHT FILMS IN LA. 
, Directors Guild” show. As a Hollywood. 
means of promoting the program, KTLA will start beaming a series 


fons the recording company is mulling of 26 fight films tomorrow Jan. 4. 


Cleveland — Joseph A. Jenkins. 
manager of WNBK, has resigned 
to accept a position as assistant to 
William Schroeder, radio and TV 
director of Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove Agency in Pittsburgh. Jen- | 
kins has been with NBC for more. 
than 10 years and joined WNBK 
on Feb. 15, 1949, as program man-: 
ager, , 


| 


the idea of disking Some of the Pix though titled “The Greatest 
stanzas for commercial sale. | Fights of the "Contery.” are only 
The NBC-RCA integrated pro- | the best of the past 30 vears. Films 
motional pattern has already paid _are being sponsored by Vaseline 
off in the two-way buildup for hair oil, Series is currently being 
indy Carson and for the “Howdy | shown over the entire NBC-TV 
Doody” TV show, with RCA doing | web, excluding KNBH here. 
extensive merchandising on the! First fight in the series is the 
Howdy” album, | Jess Willard-Jack Dempsey battle. 
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Forty-fourth VARIETY Anniversary 





Each time you look at radio it’s bigger. 
You turn your head away and before you turn 


it back it’s bigger than ever. 


Radio is bigger than anything— 
bigger than magazines, bigger than newspapers, 


bigger than both of them put together. 


Yet in measuring the bigness of radio, 
people still use obsolete yardsticks. 
Yardsticks, for example, which compare 

the circulation of a whole magazine with 
the audience of a single network program. 
(It’s like saying my apple-tree is bigger 
than your apple, as Variety recently put it.)’ 








“= 


Or take a yardstick like “cost-per-thousand 
listeners.” In radio a more realistic gauge 

is “cost-per-million.” In radio there is 

no such thing as only “a thousand” listeners. 
(It’s like using a ruler to measure the distance 


between the stars.)’ 


Sometimes the only way you can tell anything 
is bigger than anything is by discovering 

that it’s smaller. The cost of customers 
delivered to advertisers in network radio 


is smaller than in any other major medium. 


' People are buying 
. . radio sets at the rate 
And CBS 1S both bigger and smaller than of 650,000 a month] 


anything in radio—bigger because it delivers *CBS reaches 34 


million families each 
week! The country’s 


more millions of listeners to advertisers cociemeamine 


has a readership 


than any other network; smaller because of about 15 million 


families per issue. 


it does so at the “lowest cost-per- million.” ® CBS’ “‘cost-per-million’ 
actually delivered 
CB ss to advertisers 
comes to only $1670— 


or one customer for 


—where 99,000,000 people gather every week one-sixth of one cent! 
The Columbia Broadcasting System 


















Some sales are more profitable than others... 





Some sales are more profitable than others... 





NO MATTER WHAT YOU HAVE TO SELL, . 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 








322. 























--- So sell hardest where you sell best! 












































-.. So sell hardest where you sell best! 
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ABC covers AMERICA’S BEST MARKETS—EFFICIENTLY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ DETROIT *© LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 











REPORT FOR 1949 ON 








M°CANN:- 


39 clients in Radio 


ERICKSON|| 



















Altes Brewing Company 
American Molasses Company 
American Trust Co. (San Francisco) 
Bell Brand Foods, Ltd. 
Beverwyck Breweries, Inc. 
Broadway Department Store, Inc. 
California Packing Corporation 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d 
Chrysler Sales Division 
Coldstream Products Co. 
Columbia Records, Inc. 

Cowles Magazines, Inc. 

Cresta Blanca Wine Company 

W. P. Fuller & Co. 

Griesedieck Western Brewery Co. 
International Harvester Company 
*‘Junket” Brand Foods 

Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Leisy Brewing Company 

Lucky Lager Brewing Co. 


_ The Maytag Company 


Milk Foundation, Inc. 

National Biscuit Company 

The National City Bank of Cleveland 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Company 

Pacific Coast Borax Co. 

Pacific Power & Light Co. 

Portland Gas & Coke Co. 

Renuzit Home Products Co. 

Richman Brothers Co. 

San Francisco Baseball Club 

The S. O. S. Company 

The Soil-Off Company 

Southern California and Southern 
Counties Gas Companies 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 

Swift & Company 

Tru Val Manufacturers, Inc. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

















VIN RADIO-TV: 


18 clients in Television 





Altes Brewing Company Perfection Stove Company 

Bell & Howell Company Renuzit Home Products Co. 
Beverwyck Breweries, Inc. Richman Brothers Co. 

Broadway Department Store, Inc. The S. O. S. Company 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d Southern Counties Gas Companies 
Chrysler Sales Division Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
Coldstream Products Co. The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 
Leisy Brewing Company Swift & Company . 
National Biscuit Company Westinghouse Electric Corporation 





McCANN-ERICKSON, INC., Advertising 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO ¢ BOSTON « CLEVELAND 
DETROIT « LOS ANGELES « HOLLYWOOD + PORTLAND 

















FIRST IN NETWORK TELEVISION 

Du Mont was the first jelevision network to begin operation. Today it 

has 53 affiliated stations of which three are Du Mont-owned and operated. 

Almost every receiver in the country is in an area served by the Du Mont Network, 


FIRST IN REGULAR DAYTIME TELEVISION 


Du Mont began the first regular daytime programming over its New York 
station, WABD, on November 1, 1948. Today, Du Mont has over 27 hours 


a week of daytime programming. 


FIRST IN TELEVISION FOR CHILDREN 

Du Mont's “Small Fry Club"’ was the first regularly scheduled children’s program on the air, 
Today, ‘Small Fry Club,"’ followed by “‘Magic Cottage"’ and ‘Captain Video," starts a 
solid block of top children's programs—from 6:00 to 7:30 p.m.—with 

television's consistently largest juvenile audience. 


FIRST IN COOPERATIVE TELEVISION 


Du Mont now offers its affiliated stations a two-hour block of diversified, 
week-day afternoon programming—from 2:00-4:00—available for local sponsorship, 

















WABD—New York, N. Y.' 
WFIL-TV —Philadelphic, Pa. 
WAAM-—Baltimore, Md. 
WTTG—Washington, D. C. 
WNHC-TV—New Haven, Conn, 
WNAC-TV—Boston, Mass. 
WGN-TV—Chicago, Ill. 
WJBK-TV—Detroit, Mich, 
KSD-TV—St. Louis, Mo. 
WDTV—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WSPD-TV—Toledo, Ohio 
WBEN-TV—Buffalo, N. Y. 
WiICU—Erie, Pa. 
WTVR—Richmond, Va. 
WTMJ-TV—Milwaukee, Wis. 
WRGB— Schenectady, N. Y. 
WGAL-TV—Lancaster, Pa. 
WTVN—Columbus, Ohio 
WHEN — Syracuse, N. Y. 
WAGA-TV—-Atlanta, Ga. 
WDSU-TV—New Orleans, La. 
WAVE-TV—Louisville, Ky. 
WTCN-TV—Minneapolis, Minn, 
KSL-TV—Salt Lake City, Utah 
KLEE—Houston, Texas 
KOB-TV—Albuquerque, New Mex. 
KTSL—Los Angeles, Cal. 
KING-TV—Seattle, Wash. 
WTVJ—Miami, Fla. 

KPIX—San Francisco, Cal. 
WFB8M-TV —Indianapolis, Ind. 
WAMBR-TV—Jacksonville, Fla. 
WKY-TV—Oklahoma City, Okla, 
KMTV—Omaha, Neb. 
WBTV—Charlotte, N. C. 
WCPO-TV—Cincinnati, Ohio 
WFEMY-TV—Greensboro, N. C. 
WDEL-TV—Wilmington, Del. 
WLAV-TV—Grand Rapids, Mich. 
WHIO—Dayton, Ohio 
KBTV—Dallas, Texas 
WHAM-TYV—Rochester, N. Y. 
WSAZ-TV—Huntington, W. Va. 
WMCT—Memphis, Tenn. 
KPHO-TV—Phoenix, Ariz. 
WNBF-TV—Binghamton, N. Y. 
WHBF-TV—Rock Island, Ill. 
WXEL-TV—Cleveland, Ohio 
WBRC-TV—Birmingham, Ala. 
KOTV—Tulsa, Okla. 
WJAC-TV—Johnstown, Pa. 
WTTV—Bloomington, Ind. 
KEYL—San Antonio, Tex. 
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Forty-fourth VARTETY Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 4, 1950 





the man 





who came to dinner 


-and stayed for nineteen years 


ir 
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"NINETEEN YEARS AGO— about eight years after 
we first began pushing sound out of this station 
—a not very enthusiastic young man came to 
dinner at our place. 

Put his product on the air? Pipe good money 
into ozone? Buy something he couldn't SEE— 
FEEL—COUNT the pages of? Well—he would! 
And he did! And he’s used WOR for 19 years 
from the day he first strolled in. 

Today the story of his success is one of the 


brilliant group of more than 100 success stories 
we've talked so much about. Flanking it is the 
story of a maker of bread who also has used 
WOR for 19 years. 

Presently a considerable number of smart 
people came to stay with us. Eight of them have 
profitably used WOR for 17 years. Another 
man has had us coast his entertainment into 
the homes of hundreds of thousands of pecple 


in 430 counties in 18 states for 16 years —two 





et 


others for 9 years—twenty, or more, for 46 vears. 
The only reason why WOR is here to tell 
this story is the same reason why these adver- 
tisers are still with the station: WOR sells every- 
thing —fast—at low cost—to more people—more 
often—than any other station in the U.S. 
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our address is 1440 Broadway, in New York WO me 














Season’s Greetings 














Irving Mansfield 
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Jacqueline Susann 
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MARY LIVINGSTONE 
PHIL HARRIS 
ROCHESTER 
DENNIS DAY 
_ DON WILSON 
and LHE SPORTSMEN QUARTET 








Writers 
SAM PERRIN 
MILT JOSEFSBERG 
GEORGE BALZER 
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Producer 
HILLIARD MARKS 
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Greetings To All My Friends: 


JACK | 
SHAINDLIN 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
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* DREAM NO MORE * 20TH URY- st) 


* UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 














* GOLDEN TWENTIES PICTURES (East) 
RADIO 
” Exclusive LANGWORTH FEATURE PROGRAMS, INC. * 
Over 600 Stations 
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Geoff 


DAVIS 


SPORTSCASTER — ANNOUNCER 











4th Successful Year 


° IN NEW YORK 




















My Sincere Thanks and Appreciation to Those Who 
Have Made This Possible 


’ RADIO OFFER COMPANY NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES LOEW'S INCORPORATED | 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS STATION WINS | 


THE CROSLEY BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
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TEXACO STAR THEATER 
Starring 


MILTON BERLE 
for 
The Texas Company 











OP THE MUSIC 
for 
Admiral Corporation 









LIGHTS O 


for 
Admiral Corporation 


MARTIN KANE, 


PRIVATE EYE 
Starring 


WILLIAM GARGAN 


for 
United States 


Tobacco Company 
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MARGARET WHITING 






































GOODSON-TODMAN PRODUCTIONS 


Creative Programming For Radio and Television 


49 East 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


MARK GOODSON BILL TODMAN 
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‘average share-of-evening-TV-audience nearly. 











Broadcast Audience Served by 7 TY Stations. 
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*September-October Hooper M 











451 Marathon St., Los Angeles 38, Colif.° HOliywood 9-6363 
ork Sales Offices +1501 Broadway + BRyant 9-8700 
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~, Ke Marquette 


ADVERTISING 


cif 


CHICAGO © NEW YORK © HOLLY WOOD 


















































PNY 5000 Watts DY 
NS es | § 1330 K.C. J U 
To Cover the New York Market COMPLETELY CAN OVA 


you must use 





NEW YORK’S STATION OF DISTINCTIVE FEATURES America's No. I 
Comedienne 


Through its carefully selected cultural, educational 
and entertainment features in 


ENGLISH - JEWISH - ITALIAN on td on eae 





> «hinge Aap tl ip, Mc COLGATE’S PALMOLIVE PEET 


New York Metropolitan Market. 
The long list of advertisers who use WEVD consistently EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT . . . NBC 
yeer after year is proof of this station's audience in- 
fluence and sales building power. 





Exclusive Management: 


WILLIAM H. KING 


2025 No. Argyle Avenue 


HENRY GREENFIELD, Managing Director Hollywood 28, California 
WEVD, 117-119 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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EVERY THURS. at 9 P.M. (ES.T.) 


OVER THE ABC NETWORK 
and 


EVERY TUES. at 10 P.M. (Es) 
OVER NBC-TV NETWORK 
For The Makers Of 
OLD GOLD CIGARETTES 
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Tailors to the Trade 


Dram <sae8' . ACTORS’ STUDIO 
Adventure. ... . FRONT PAGE 
Quiz... . . . . CELEBRITY TIME 


Audience 


Participation . . . A COUPLE OF JOES 


“WORLD VIDEO, INC. 


15 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-3870 


- for an immediate fitting 

















A million thanks to... 


THE NEW YORK YANKEES 


For the Privilege of Airing Their Baseball and Football Games 


THE GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


For the World Series (MBS) 


All-Star Game (MBS) 

Rose Bowl (CBS)—1948 

Orange Bowl—1949 1) A \ [i 
BALLANTINE ALE AND BEER 


For Yankee Baseball (WINS) 


, tts APOLLON 


CHEVROLET 


Notre Dame Football (DuMont Television) 


CANADA DRY 


Yankee Football (WINS) ie 


CAMEL CIGARETTES 


Basketball (CBS)-TV 


FOX MOVIETONE NEWS 
Sports Reel 


THE RADIO EDITORS OF AMERICA 


For Second Place in the Sportscasters Poll 


MEL ALLEN 


Management: 
WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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Jheatre Guild on the Air 


During the past season, Theatre Guild on the Air reached a new peak in listenership. 
This is particularly gratifying to all who have participated in attaining this goal. 

For our part, we'd like to take time out to say ‘“Thanks” to the outstanding stars 
of stage and screen and all others who have helped us present full-hour programs of 
top-flight entertainment to our many new and old friends across the nation. 

In weeks to come we pian to continue to bring to America’s homes radio drama at 
its best—over the 164 coast-to-coast stations of the NBC network. 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR @ 

























We Repeat 
... @lready the Champion 


and it's only mid-season 


Exclusive broadcasts of the red hot games of the football 
Cardinals, regular Saturday airing of the Notre Dame grid 
gambols, and the broadcasts of Blackhawk hockey warfare 
make WCFL the acknowledged sportscasting champion in the 
Chicago radio arena. 





... and now—in addition—WCFL broadcasts Collegiate basket- 
ball and Chicago Stags pro games from the Stadium, with Joe 
Boland at the mike. 























Radio - - - - - - 


Since its Commercial Infancy 









Television - - - - - - 


Sinee 1939 GEORGE R. NELSON 
Advertising 


Schenectady and New York City 































HELEN WALPOLE 


Actress-Writer 
Stage—Radio—Television 


GREETINGS FROM 


CLAUDE KIRCHNE 





TELEVISION 


it 





RADIO 





CHICAGO 












































How One Advertising Agency 





Looks At Television 


No one knows all the answers today. 


~~put it ws unsafe, we believe, to regard Television as anything less than poten- 
tially the greatest advertising medium yet known. 





Believing that, we have, in the last five years, spared no effort to develop facili- 
ties which will enable Y&R clients to get an outstanding value for every dol- 
lar spent in the Television field. 

And we have told our clients what we believe ourselves: that outstanding val- 
ues are now, and will be increasingly, available. 


Young & Rubicam supervises and directs TV advertising for the following 














clients : 
TELEVISION SHOWS 
CLIENT PROGRAM 
Duffy-Mott Company, Inc. ..............00: “Hollywood Screen Test" (Participation) t 
General Electric Company.............. .»» The Fred Waring Show™ 
General Foods Corporation: 
Jell-O Family of Desserts............ ... The Aldrich Family" 
BD GD cecccdedoccccesccesoeeoes “The Goldkergs" 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, inc., The."Goodyear-Paul Whiteman Revue” 
Gulf Oil Corporation................ 0.0000. “We, the People" 
international Silver Company.......... ..-. Silver Theater” 
Lipton, Inc., Thomas J.............sseeceeee “Arthur Godfrey's Talent Scouts” 
Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company.............. "Schlitz Family Parade” 
(Local Milwaukee Show) 











TELEVISION SPOT CAMPAIGNS 


General Foods Corporation ©-Cedar Corp’n. 
Petri Wine Company 
Simmons Company — 


Borden Company, The 
Bristol-Myers Company Johnson & Johnson 


Duffy-Mott Company, Inc. 





YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


ADVERTISING ° New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City " London 
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VARIETY _ READERS FROM WAY BACK WHEN 















































JOHNNY and PENNY 


OLSEN 


SEND SEASON’S GREETINGS 


— It’s Good to Be Working—(*FOR) 


“PHILIP MORRIS “PREMIER FOODS 
“ JOHNNY OLSEN'S LADIES BE SEATED JOHNNY OLSEN'S RUMPUS ROOM 
Coast to Coast ABC Network WABD-Dumont Television Network 
Monday thru Friday 12 Noon Monday thru Friday 12:30 Noon 
*JOHN E. GIBBS 4 
(The best Agent a guy could have) 
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AND 












(SONGS, PATTER AND SNAPPY SAYINGS) 


A FLASH ACT . ALWAYS GOOD FOR A LAUGH 


JUST MENTION OUR NAMES IN SHEBOYGAN 























“,..@ remarkably fine script and equally 


fine portrayal by the authors.” :x 
Variety, Dec. 14, 1949 hanging up 


some new “names that are 
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records 
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7s philco 
& admiral 
f- 1. | gimbels 
: tg F ~—'american limoges 
DOLORES RICHARD i—Jall state insurance 
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SUTTON SEFF 










beaten WYNG 
- — 4 *would you 
44 79 >= a like to 
— . hear more? 
RADIO CITY PLAYHOUSE , 
' 5000 WATTS <> ON YOUR DIAL 
Directed by DAY AND NIGHT 


HARRY W. JUNKIN 
NBC Coast-to-Coast 





THE MOST FOR YOUR DOLLAR IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA 











Plaza 7-0700 





Newark, New Jersey 
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phil Harris- 
Alice Fay® 
Show 










e+. dui not too busy to thank all our clients and all the folks working 





on these shows. Same goes for the folks on the regional and Jocal 


programs we handle, and our record number of spot accounts, tool 





BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Ine. 


NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + PITTSBURG 


MINNEAPOLIS * BAN FRANCISCO + HOLLYWOOD + LOS ANGELES + DETROIT? 


































HOLLYWOOD AND NEW YORK 
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Nobody but Nobody Offers You a 
6-POINT MERCHANDISING SERVICE 
to Penetrate the Rich Italian Market 


EXCEPT 
PROGRESSO 


WHOM =: 


AND WHAT A SERVICE THIS IS!!! 





THE IL 





_— trained merchandising —We furnish sponsors with 

staff enlisting goodwill of comprehensive weekly  re- 

Italian retailers. ports on merchandising services 
rendered. 

—We supply nomes and ad- —We place at the disposal of 

dresses of Italian-American our sponsors our keen know!- 

retailers. edge of Italian habits and tradi- 


tions and help prepare copy with 


—We obtain for sponsors the sales appeal to this rich market. 


necessary cooperation and —We will survey dealer and 
goodwill of wholesalers and dis- consumer reaction and ac- 
tributors. ceptance of products advertised. 


... and Remember You're Missing a Lot If You Overlook New 
York's Italian Market—Get All the Facts!!! 














136 W. 52nd Street, New York 19 
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A doff of the hat 5a shake of =| 





. . 


the hand “=> a pat on the back (Se e 


— and a deep bow 2 ...for all the @ 
2 





fine actors F and actresses © 


~—/ 
~T 
A 


have made the 


PHILCO 
TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE 

She No.1 Dramatic Show a 

on millions of television screens 4 


ihroughout the nation 








N.B.C. NETWORK and affiliated stations i 
from coast to coast @ 
9to10PRM.ES1T. 


+ 


SUNDAY NIGHTS 
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CONCERT 


T 4 "THE WAYNE KING SHOW, NBC Midwest TV Network 


—Sponsored by STANDARD OIL 


Exclusively RCA-VICTOR Recordings 


~ 
‘ 
7 
. = 


Startine ting this Week oe 







































z .. Over the 
MUTUAL BROADCASTING oo + im ie 
SYSTEM NATION’S LEADING 
NEWSPAPERS 
HOPALONG CASSIDY THE 
SHOW HOPALONG CASSIDY 


COMIC STRIP 


Newest Feature of the 


MIRROR ENTERPRISES 
SYNDICATE 


Sponsored by 


GENERAL FOODS 
for 


GRAPE NUTS FLAKES 

















... And of Course, as Usual, on Television Everywhere 
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FAVORITE SEAFOOD SPOT 


Guy Lombardo's East Point House 
FREEPORT, LONG ISLAND 





























Y LOMBARD 


AND WIS ROYAL CANMADTANS 
Currently At The 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
NEW YORK 





























ON THE AIR Exclusive Management 
DECCA RECORDS ZIV Transcriptions MUSIC CORPORATION 
| “THE GUY LOMBARDO SHOW” OF AMERICA 





























Publicity — DAVID 0. ALBER ASSOCIATES: Gene Shefrin 
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* because only Don Lee 





has stations in 45 important markets 


is especialleaae 
designed for the | 


where Pacific Coast people live 





and spend their money. 








MUTUAL | 


Fin fee 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


Represented Nationally by JOHN BLAIR & CO. 




































































HANK HENRY 


SYLVERN SYLVERN 


they 
make music 


for 







Thanks to everyone 


who buys our violets 


‘Ed and Pegeen Fitzgerald 


“SUSPENSE” 
: “BOSTON BLACKIE" — 
“THIS IS SHOW BUSINESS” 
“MAN AGAINST CRIME" 
“NICK CARTER" 


CARAVAN RECORDS 
MGM-Republic-Goldwyn-Universal Pictures 
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Music by Jack Fascinato 
Produced by Beulah Zachary 
Directed by Lewis Gomavitz 

NBC TV Network 


CS o Th Tara oT? art 
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starring JACK CARTER 


4¥ presented by STANTON B. FISHER incorporates 


x produced by MILTON DOUGLAS 
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EASY ACES 


For People Who Could Never See Us—We Are Now on TV 


Frederic W. Ziv Company 










































Ladies and Gentlemen 
| 


Greetings from the producers of the | 
“only radio show in America which can make these claims"!!! 11 


1. So well-liked by coast to coast listeners that they will pay the talent 
costs of entire program to continue enjoying it. 


2. Best-liked show of its type yet tested by Horace Schwerin—topping 
long established favorites such as ‘People Are Funny,” “Quiz 
Kids” and ‘This Is Your Life.’ 


FOR NAME, PRICE, DETAILS OF SHOW CALL MURRAY HILL 9-6199 OR WRITE 


JACK BARRY PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Suite 2, 104 East 40th Street, New York City 


CURRENTLY PRODUCING 


JUVENILE JURY THE JOE DIMAGGIO SHOW 
(General Foods) (M&M, Ltd.) 
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WISH ONE AND ALL 


GREETINGS OF THE SEASON 





DURING 


BREAKFAST CLUB’S 
1/th YEAR 


Sponsored Coast to Coast 








Monday through Friday 
ABC, 8 to 9 A.M., C.S.T. 


SWIFT & CO. — PHILCO — GENERAL MILLS 
eat 



































Season’s Greetings 


MOLLY 


PICON 


BROADCASTING FOR 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
18th CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


























Currently: 
“ABI GEZUNT™ 
By Jacob Kalish 


2nd AVENUE THEATRE 
New York City Direction: WM. MORRIS AGENCY 

















RADIO-TELEVISION PRODUCTIONS | Pew Dear —=1950 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATION 


ONE CHRISTOPHER ST., N. Y. ‘ | 
To our friends in the 


LESTER LEWIS hd heidi ah 
ASSOCIATES rest of the world — 


Y very happy New Vear 
HOLLYWOOD SCREEN TEST Hildeqarde 


‘Mott's Fine Fruit Products—Best Foods, Inc. 











and her manager 


Guna Sosenko 


American Broadcasting Company Television Network 


ELOISE SALUTES THE STARS 


with Eloise McElhone 


Doeskin Products, inc.—WABD 























ad 
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MEET NEW YORK’S BEST SALESMAN! 


WMGM...THE STATION WITH THE LARGEST GROSS BILLING OF ANY INDEPENDENT STATION IN THE U.S.A. 
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oY" than 90 per cent of WMGM's current sponsors 

are RENEWALS! Potent proof of WMGM's ability to 
SELL—and keep on selling. 

| of tn sponsors renew with INCREASED APPRO- 

TRIATIONS! Convincing proof that WMGM SELLS 


—and keeps on selling! 


: oY” no wonder—what a program lineup: 


* Shows like MGM Radio Attractions—8 different star-studded 
MGM recorded shows—to do a down-to-earth selling job for you! 
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- New York's most complete sports schedule! With the greatest 
staff of sportscasters in America (many are WMGM “exclusives”). 
Including Ted Husing . . . Red Barber . . . Connie Desmond... 
Marty Glickman . . . Bert Lee . . . Sam Taub ... Clem McCarthy 

. . Bud Palmer . . . Fred Capossella. 
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* And the town’s brightest presentation of news, music, and 
special events! From the 6:00 a.m. Newsreel Theatre straight 
through to Jack Eigen's great celebrity-packed “night ow!” show 
from the Copa that signs off at 4 a.m. 














PROGRAMMING PROOF that WMGM SELLS 
—and keeps on selling! 
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AGAIN AND AGAIN AND AGAIN AND AGAIN 
| —They sell and sell and sell on WMGM 
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711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y....MUrray Hill 8-1000 + Radio Representatives, Inc.—737 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill... . SUperior 7-8121 
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Want to reach lots of LAS \ 
and lots of KX ( 
MASS? 


Class is purchasing power. 
Mass is many people. 


Combine them, and you have WQXR’s 
audience—a million people — 500,000 
music-loving families, 31.6°> with incomes 





in the top two income groups. 


If your product needs class-mass, it 

needs WQXR... because WQXR has sold 
the class-mass audience successfully 

for nearly fourteen years. 

There's lots more to the WQXR class-mase 
story. Pulse data shows it, and is 
available to you by calling Clrcle 5-5566 


or your nearest Raymer representative, 


AM.-1560 FM%63 
The Radio Station of The Now York Times 
“Always the Best in Music” 
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FIBBER McGEE 


AND 


MOLLY — WATCH FOR 


THE 


WILLIE SHORE 
— SHOW 


ON TELEVISION 
IN 1950 





FOR 


Johnson's W 





Tuesday Evenings 
Season's Greetings from Willie, Toni and the Two Little Shores 



































































































THIS IS YOUR LIFE 








NBC SATURDAYS NBC WEDNESDAYS 

















BEST WISHES 


VARIETY SHOW 


High Hooper Rating for 10 Months on 


ON ITS natin 
44th ANNIVERSARY TELEVISION NETWORK 


7:45 P.M., EST, Nightly 





(Except Wednesdays) 


SONNY KENDIS 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 7-2616 



































SEASON’S GREETINGS 


JACK BRICKHOUSE 


WGN 


























WGN-TV 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 
FROM HOLLYWOOD 


IRVING MILLER 


Musical Director — Composer — Arranger 


THE BOB HAWK SHOW —FOR CAMELS 
ON CBS 


THE GARRY MOORE SHOW 


| HARRY WISMER |——= 


| Earl Sheldon 


Director of Sports 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY MUZAK AND Associate —-_SCORING FOR 


TRANSCRIPTIONS PET MILK SHOW 


11 West 42nd Street, New York City 
LAC 4-4567 
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LOUIS G. COWAN, INC. 


NEW YVORK CHICAGO 

485 Madison Avenue #% S. Michigan Avenue 

New Yerk 22, N. Y. Chieagoe 3. Hi. 

PL 989-3700 RANdolph 6-2022 
A ER ec rN Ne 

































































“The Original Amateur Hour” 
with Ted Mack—one of Amer- 
ica’s best-known, hest-loved 
shows—on 197 radio stations 
Thursdays, 30 TV stations 
Tuesdays. A Lennen & Mitchell 
production—in Mr. He .. 2's 
top TV ten. 


“Step The Music!” with Bert? 
Parks—America’s greatest give- 
away show—on 185 radio sta- 
tions Sundays, 21 TV stations 
Thursdays. Another Lennen & 
Mitchell production — .n Mr. 
Hooper's top TV ten. 





Dream Girl—those great 
“‘Dream Girl’’ spots for 
Coigate’s Lustre-Creme —one 
of the most widely recognized, 
most memorable commercials 
in the business. Again— Lennen 
& Mitchell's concept and execu- 
tion, team to produce a hit 
piece of showmanship. 





Old Golds are prancing ahead? 
—paced by imaginative, sell- 
ing, showmanlike commercials. 
A Lennen & Mitchell radio and 
TV client. 












, from the Radio and TV Showmanshop of LENNEN & MITCHELL, Inc. Advertising 


17 East 45th Street, New York City 
308 North Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 









































































PAUL =<) 
7 a a Yo “ 
BARNES, 
E 
Announeer, Narrator, Actor T | 
JOE BIVIANO Creating — . | 
PIANIST Aaserdion | west a sate N | 
" TONY COLUCCI “Captain Midnight” S 
Guitar ame a 7 
ORGANIST : WGN, Chieage S | 
A | LOIS BANNERMAN ——— 
Harp 
CONDUCTOR A BEST WISHES 
for the foliowing 
Radio Programs ; from 
enmiaee Broadcasting 
0 ~ Nightly Via 
ae. wn | oe — SOM Musnane 
sl — NETWORK B — JACKIE HUBBARD 
wane Currently Appearing 
woe SHELTON CORNER, New York|| © — LAURA HUBBARD 
. RCA VICTOR Recording Artist 
Per. Mgr.: JOHN R. ANDREWS, Hotel McAlpin, New York Still Selling Those Chesterfields 






















JOHN CAMERON SWAYZE 
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Dinah Shore 





_ WEDGWOOD ROOM 
WALDORF-ASTORIA—4 Weeks, Opening Jan. 12 


OXYDOL SHOW on CBS 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursdey, 7:15 P.M., E.S.T. 








! COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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SACRE ony 


JENNIE GOLDSTEIN 


Season’s Greetings 

























December 24 to January ? 
El PATIO, Hollywood, Cal. 


January 25 to February 8 
KITTY DAVIS CLUB, Miami, Florida 





RECENT CONCURRENT RADIO ENGAGEMENTS 


“PROBLEMAIRES’’...WMCA, New York 
{4 Years) 


“DEAR EDITOR’’...WEVD, New York 
(4 Years! 





RECORDS 
DE LUXE RECORDS 


Direction: 


VICTORY ARTISTS BUREAU 


1 Christopher Street, New York 
CHelsea 3-2507 — GRamercy 3-7407 
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on goodman 
MARTIN BLOCK 


20 EAST S0rh STREET * NEW YORK CITY + PLAZA 946154 


“MAKE BELIEVE BALLROOM 
WNEW—New York = 

















) “CHESTERFIELD SUPPER CLUB” 
NBC 














EXCLUSIVE R.C.A.-VICTOR RECORDING ARTIST 





— 
“CHESTERFIELD SUPPER CLUB” TV 
NBC—TV 
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About Radio... 


that it is still, and will continue to be, a vital, 


mass - producing advertising tool . . . that like all dynamic 





media its use must be tempered, revised, 


This 
We 


elieve 


refitted to the changing demands of the economic world. 





About Television... 


that it is fast becoming one of the most powerful, 











impelling mediums in the history of advertising .. . that 





it neither wholly obsoletes nor wholly 
replaces other good advertising media. but that, 
like other media, it requires selective application, experienced 


supervision, and clear-headed judgment. 








Foote, Cone & Belding 


New York - Chicago - Los Angeles - San Francisco 
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| “ARCHIE ANDREWS”* 
SCRIPT #238 
By Cari Jampel 
CAST 
Archie ....... Bob Hastings 
Jughead ..... Harlan Stone 
SD cedeces Alice Yourman 
a Art Kohli 
Veronica...... Gloria Mann 
Retty....... Rosemary Rice 
~ 


Director... Ken MacGregor 
Announcer..... Dick Dudiey 
|| Organist ...George Wright 


* 


| NBC, Saturday, 12:30 P.M. 
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That's Fair! 


Listen to 


FRANK EDWARDS 


Coast to Coast 
Mutual Network 
10 P.M. EST 
Sponsored by 
AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


























Courtesy of M-G-M 


“THE GREAT RUPERT" 


For George Pal Prods. 


THE CAMEL suow 
Every Friday Nite, 9:30 K.S.T., NBC 


Mgt.: LOU CLAYTON 









































LOUELLA O. PARSONS 


20th YEAR IN RADIO 


NOW ON BOTH ABC AND MUTUAL NETWORKS 


EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT 52 WEEKS A YEAR 


Sponsor Agency 
THE JERGENS COMPANY ROBERT W. ORR & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
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EDGAR-CHARLIE-MORTIMER 


SUNDAYS ON CBS 


SPONSORED BY 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY - 


¥ 
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SECONDS? 





N TELEVISION, twenty seconds can be loaded with a wal- 
loping sales-winning message that entertains and delights your 
potential customers. Or, it can be a mighty long and boring 
blackout. The answer depends on the Television commercial. To 


get the right answer, many of Television’s most successful ad- 


vertisers and their agencies rely upon Sarra for distinguished 


commercials. They know this dramatic medium requires the skills 
and techniques that can only be developed through years of 


experience in visual salesmanship. May we have the opportunity 


of showing you examples of our television commercials, custom- 


made for sound and sight audiences? 


AMONG ‘TELEVISION’S MOST SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISERS ARE THESE SARRA CLIENTS: 


Amion * Amurol + Ballantine Ale & Beer + Blatz 
Brewing Company * Bulova + Eastman Kodak 
Company * Eversharp Schick * Heed Deodorant 
Heidi Candy * Krueger Brewing Company * Lucky 
Strike Cigarettes + Lustre Creme Shampoo « Miller 
High Life Beer * National Shawmut Bank + Pepsi- 
Cola Company *¢ Sante Fe Railroad + Tasty Bread 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS + MOTION PICTURES * SOUND SLIDE FILMS + TELEVISION COMMERCIALS 


New York * Chicago * Holl 


S ARRAS ad 
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Fibber Closet 


Continued from 938 





went on the air, listened to the 
whodunit dramatization and failed 
to come up with a solution. “A 
bunch of dumb clucks, those radio 
editors,” I heard an NBC veepee 


say. 

A trade paper clip said I was 
buttonholed by the manager of the 
NBC press department and asked 
|\what I thought of the NBC clip 
isheet. “I don’t like it,” I said, 
i“Besides, some one in the city 
iroom ran off with my shears, so | 
can't clip the stuffy and somé Giiiér 
fellow busted my paste pot it 
looks bad, brother.” A couple of 
days later NBC sent me a pair of 
scissors about three feet long and 
a paste pot about two feet in di- 
ameter. And in the paste pot was 
'a billposter’s brush. Two weeks 
llater an assistant city editor swiped 
ithe shears. 
An old VARIETY story said some- 
‘thing about a “Low Grade Public- 
\ity Award” as a feature of my Sat- 
lurday radio column. The idea was 
ito reprint in agate what I consid- 
'ered the week's high in low trom 
|private press agents. Immediately 
after the announcement of the 
jaward my mail fell to practically 
zere except for advices which con- 
j tinued to arrive from fearless Jay 
Faggen. 
| A jetter from the beloved Will 
‘Cuppy: “There is a report around 
town that I am too iatelligent to 
be on the radio. That is utter 
iblah, and also rather tragic for 
ime. As a matter of fact, | may be 
|fairly intelligent in one or two 
|}ways, but I know where to draw 
the line. When I really want to, 
|I can be as ignorant as any 17 radio 
istars I ever heard of. Maybe | jiook 
intelligent, but that can be the 
| trouble, because when I ask people 
|if that is the trouble, they say 
j no. that can’t be it.” 
A telegram from Hevwood 
|Broun announcing his appearance 
on the General Electric Circle pro- 
gram. “I am going to do a large 
| part of the commercial announcing 
and have asked GE to prepare a 
inew machine for use in the stu- 
dio. If any advertising extends 
|over two minutes this machine will 
jautomatically release a heavy- 
| weight directly on top of my head, 
|fatally injuring the speaker and 
|greatly amusing all the specta- 
tors,” Broun wired. 
The clippings, the letters. thev 
were mountain-high. “Look. dear.” 
I said softly to the wife, “there are 
hundreds of rare clippings. pre- 
cious documents, incunabula of 
Ether Row. Have you no sentiment 
in your heart?” 

“Get rid of it, now,” she said, 
coldly. 


Mournfully, I did. 
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JOHN J. ANTHONY 
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DENNIS JAMES 


another TELEVISION FIRST* 





MC of TV’s most popular daytime show, OKAY 
MOTHER—the FIRST*daytime TV Network 
program sponsored by a national advertiser— 
Sterling Drug, Inc. (Dumont) 


SPORTSCASTER—Wrestling and Boxing from 


Sunnyside Gardens—-Mondays and Thursdays 


ANNOUNCER—“Mr. OLD GOLD"—TV 


“Billboard's 17th Annual Radio and Television 
Editor’s Poll” Voted FAVORITE ANNOUNCER 
of the YEAR 


COMMENTATOR — Paramount Pictures and 


Newsreel 





Personal Representative: TV Agents: 


AARON B. STEINER , , WM. MORRIS AGENCY, INC. 
7 ee Po ' To ®. «. —_ 
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IN 


Los ANGELES 


—S- <->” 


t’s Our fust 


anniversary 


— —_"Y 


vely televising the ROSE 


BOWL football ganie: With our own ~~] 


‘THE BUSTER KEATON 


SHOW” available in your market. (Example 


KTTV production: “PAN- 


TOMIME QUIZ” now seen over WCBS-TV 
for Chevrolet Dealers.) 


These, and other great shows, 
bring more Southern California 


viewers to 


KTTV 


owned by 
LOS ANGELES TIMES—CBS 












Lingo Gabbers 


Continued from Page 101 





‘these audiences—audiences which | 
have been discovered by shrewé | 
agency insiders to pay off amazing | 
‘returns for the dollar. 

| Taking all this together, it now 
‘looks as if the cachet of class, 
which in the past may have been 
withheld from the f-! business as a 
whole, is going to be attained in 
these latter years of the art. This 
will mean agency acceptance on a 
nar hasig with anv other form of 
broadcasting (and about time); 
but I see another aspect, too—that 
of the weightier responsibilities of 
the f-1 broadcaster commensurate 
with his new station in life. 


From the reactions I’ve had in 
talking to these broadcasters dur- 
ing this past year, I would say that 
there is a real readiness to accept 
these new obligations. And during 
1950 this willingness of spirit will 
be translated into deeds by group 
public interest projects of the kind 
f-1 broadcasters can carry out bet- 
ter than anyone else. 


Don’t Censor the Census 


To wit: the matter of the Cen- 
sus. The biggest Census in our 
history will shortly begin. So far 
as the foreign-language communi- 
ties are concerned, the NAB For- 
‘elgn Languagé Subcommitiéé ~ in- 
tends to create the conditions 
which will favor the making of the 
most accurate Census yet. The 
principal preblem is to foster an 
atmosphere of cooperativeness in 
these communities so that despite 
language diversities the Census 
taker will be received in homes 
and businesses with sympathy and 


active interest—not with = diffi- 
dence, suspicion, and—al! too 
often—taciturn passivity. Special! 


features geared to the precise so. 
ciological and psychological envi- 
ronment of each community are al- 
ready under study. We expect that 
in 1950 the Census taker will have 
an easier time of it with foreign- 
language families than ever before. 

There will be other similar ef- 
forts for the public good by the f-1 
broadcasters as a group. An auspi- 


cious start was made this past Oc-. 


teber, when the Foreign-Language 
Subcommittee carried out a com- 


plex operation in about a dozen 
different languages to help cele- 
brate United Nations Day. The ef- 


ficient integration of the f-1 broad- 
casters into the broad scheme of 
the celebration as projected by the 
Common Council, the UN Citizens 
Committee, and the NAB itself, au- 
gurs well for future activities of 
the kind. 


Full-fledged citizenship. and the 
rights and duties pertinent there- 
to, come at the age of 21. Foreign- 
language broadcasting is now just 
about 21 years old. Look to it for 
a heightened sense of civic respon- 
sibility, new forms of service—and 
bonus returns for the advertiser. 
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away from radio—at least in the 
midwest. 

Our general experience’ with 
agencies reveals in fact, that the 
| greatest proportion of TV advertis- 
ing money is new money, and is 


not drawn from other media. 

As for TV in the midwest. of 
course it is not at the present time 
in the money-making class with 
AM. But the fantastic growth and 
the amazing commercial possibili- 
ties of this new medium continue 
to startle all of us—in a very pleas- 
ant way. 

AM ard TV—In one generation 
we have seen them both born— 
and in one generation we will see 
them both grow into maturity. 
There is every indication that they 
will always remain respected. 
healthy, sound members of the 
same family. 


ae 
| Blair’s Dallas Office 
Chicago. 
John Blair & Co.. national radio 
station reps, debuted a seventh 
branch office in Dallas, Jan. 2. 
President John Blair said the de- 
cision was made to cash in on the 
increase of regional spot biz which 
the company feels is expanding 
with the southwest state's economy. 
Blair has appointed Clarke R. 


| Brown, veteran radio time-buyer 
{and salesman, as branch manager. 
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CREATORS AND PRODUCERS 


OF RADIO AND TELEVISION 
PROGRAMS FOR NETWORKS AND 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISERS 


WILBUR STARK-JERRY LAYTON, Inc. 


Program Productions 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Exclusive Management: 


KATHI NORRIS 
RUSS HODGES 
SHELDON STARK 
RED BENSON 
JACK EIGEN 
ROSCOE KARNS 
GORDON DILWORTH 
































LYM MUPTAY couroses ano conovers 





varruy ror JOAN GAVIS over cas 
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AND DITTO THE PLAYHOUSE hallmark 
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Hello, my Darling... 
VARIETY is the spice. 


Indubitably yours, 
ROSEMARY WAYNE 


WIJD, Chicago 

















MAN MARK 


PRODUCER DIRECTOR 
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Best wishes 
and thanks 
from all of 





us! 





Marc Daniels—Director 


ccm Cy Feuer—Composer-Conductor 


samuel Leve—Seétings 





Nelson Case—Announcer 
A Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.—Production 
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a 
The Ford Theatre on Television - - - Lincoln-Mercury Dealers’ “Toast of the Town” 
Pa ) 
ae 


J 
be. 





Ed Sullivan—Master of Ceremonies 
John Wray—Director 
Marlo Lewis—Producer 


Art Hannes—Announcer 


Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.—Supervision 
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COMPLETE ADVERTISING FACILITIES 
including RADIO AND TELEVISION 


ERWIN- 
WANED 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO—LOS ANGELES 

MINNEAPOLIS—OKLAHOMA CITY—TORONTO 

MONTREAL — LONDON — RIO DE JANEIRO 
STOCKHOLM: 
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90,000 Watts! 


at 800 kc. 
in the DETROIT Area 


@ With a 17,000,000 population area, and coverage in 5 
states, CKLW with 50,000 wait power, is selling more goods 
at less cost to more people. Schedule this greater-than-ever 
buy in 1950. 


Guardian Bidg. 
Detroit 26 


e 
ADAM J. YOUNG, JR., INC. 





National Rep. Mutual Broadcasting System 
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MARX B. LOEB 

















CKLW 




















Just Born in Time for 
VARIETY 8 
44th Anniversary 
SPECIALISTS IN TV FILMS 


TELE-PRODUCTIONS 


65 Rue Galilee 


PARIS 
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Plaza 7-0700 
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Record Promotion: MILTON KARLE, JERRY JOHNSON 
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IN RADIO 


8-10 A.M., Monday thru Saturday 
1:30-2:30 P.M., Monday thru Friday 


FOURTH YEAR 
WJJD-—50,000 WATTS 


IN TELEVISION 


“CURBSTONE CUTUP” 
10 P.M., Monday thru Friday 
SECOND YEAR SPONSORED 


WBKB 

















sing into a concentrated effort on 


| Don’t Say That Word | 


| When CBS brought in its top. 
news correspondents from differ- | 
ent parts of the world for the New 
Year's Day Chevrelet-sponsored | 
“Mid-Century” broadcast, Ed Mur- 
row was slotted as the emcee and 
moderator. But Murrow was prac- 
tically without portfolio, without 
any identification except his name. 

Murrow’s Campbell Soup con- 
tract ‘he’s heard cross-the-board 
year-round for the soup company), 
forbids the network from alluding 
to him as a CBS correspondent. 
(For years he was head of the 
web’s European bureau.) As a re- 
sult Murrow was practically with- 
out identity on the Chevrolet one- 
shot. 

Chevrolet, incidentally, plunked 
down $7,000 for the AM one-shot, 
most of the coin representing the 
expense involved in bringing the 
correspondents to N. Y. ‘Show 
was televised later in the day, but 
on a sustaining basis.) 


GOP Taking To 
Air Wave Stump 


Washington. 
Looks like radio is becoming the 
new stump for political orators. 
The Republicans, having tried 
every other way to get their mes- 
sage to the people, are now wheel- 








the airways, this being indicated 
by a lineup of web shows on which 
GOP brass is appearing over a 
two-week period. First of these 
net shows out of Washington was 
the NBC “Pro and Con” program 
on which Rep. Clarence J. Brown, 
Ohio legislator, discussed the 
works of the 81st Congress on Dec. 
23. 

On Jan. 2, nationwide over Mu- 
tual, Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry 
(Neb.), Senate minority leader: 
Rep. Christian A. Herter (Mass.), 
and Brown teed off on legislative | 
matters. On Jan. 6, Guy George 
Gabrielson, chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, will 
be heard nation-wide over CBS in 
an interview with three newsmen. 














Congratulations J4RIETY 


Congratulations Me 





WE'VE BOTH HAD A GOOD YEAR! 





WALTER KIERNAN} | 


ABC FOR PHILIP MORRIS 
WJZ—LOCAL SPOTS 











Show will also go out over Colum- 
bia’s video network. 





(O.), will appear on the NBC 
“American Forum of the Air,” dis- 
cussing President Truman's State 
of the Union message. Show goes 
over television as well as the NBC 
audeo web. Then, on Jan. 11, 
Gabrielson is scheduled for a shot 
on ABC, leading a cross-country | 
roundup of top Republicans. 


MUSSELMANS BUY UP 
ENTIRE WSAN STOCK 


Allentown, Pa. 

B. Bryan Musselman, part own- 
er and operator of* Lehigh Valley 
Broadcasting Co. for 25 years, and 
his son and daughter, have pur- 
chased the entire stock of the com- 
pany. The price was reported to 
have been $280,000. The FCC will 
be asked to confirm the sale. 

The company operates WSAN 
and WSAN-FM in Allentown, NBC 
affiliates. Reul J. Musselman and 
Olivia P. Musselman are the other 
new owners. 
| The Musselmans acquired the | 
interest held by John V. Shumber- | 
ger, Jr., Fred W. Weiler, David A. | 
Miller, Samuel W. Miller, Donald | 
|P. Miller, Miller Associates and 
-Call-Chronicle Newspapers, Inc. | 
| Announcement also was made | 
that the Lehigh Valley Broadcast- | 
| ing Co. has transferred its tele-. 
| Vision assets, including a 26-acre 
| tract of land, to a new corporation, 
| Lehigh Valley Television, Inc. 
| Officers of the new company are | 
Samuel W. Miller, president: John | 
C. Shumberger, Jr., vice-president; 
Fred W. Weiler, treasurer, and 
Donald P. Miller, secretary. 


WASHED OUT 

New York’s critical water short- 
age has hit video. 

WOR-TYV has cancelled its sked- 
ded coverage of water polo as 
the N. Y. Athletic Club’s Jan. 11 
game was cancelled to save water. 


On Jan. 8, Sen. Robert A. Taft 














Cleveland- Civic Broadcasting 
Co., headed by Fed Wolf of the} 
Cleveland Recording Co., has, 
started construction of a building | 
to house mechanical equipment | 
for the new WDOK. Structure will | 
be located on a 77-acre tract in. 
Seven Hills Village. WDOK will | 
| be of 5,000 watts, operating on a/| 
frequency of 1,260 kilocycles and 





HAPPY NEW YEAR 
FROM 
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will be in operation eariy in 1950. 
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Where millions 
every week... 















“BREAK THE BANK” 
NBC Network 
Wednesday Night 
9:00-9:30 P.M.,E.S.T. 
for Bristol-Myers 
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“THIS IS BING CROSBY” 


with Ken Carpenter and 
famous Hollywood guest stars. 
Leading Stations in Key Cities 
Monday through Friday, 15 Minutes, for 
Minute Maid Fresh-Frozen Orange Juice 





. “LUCKY PUP” 
CBS Television Network 

Thursday Night 
6:30-6:45 P.M., E.S.T, 
for Bristol-Myers 
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“BREAK THE BANK” 
NBC Television Network 
Wednesday Night 


10:00-10:30 P.M.,E.S.T. 
for Bristol-Myers 














Doherty, Clifford & Shentield, Inc. 


350 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 























ROBERT Q. LEWIS 
























TELEVISION: 


RADIO: 
Beginning Januor y 20: “The Show Goes On” 








Fridays, 9:30-10:30, CBS 








Beginning Early This Year for CBS: 
The Television Version of “The Show Goes On” 
and “The Robert 9. Lewis Show™ 











Representative: 


TED ASHLEY Inc. 





















































Allen Funt's 
THE CANDID CAMERA 









Mondays—9:00 
for 
PHILIP MORRIS 


CBS-TV 





> ° 
SHORTS 
for 
COLUMBIA PICTURES 








Representative: 


TED ASHLEY 




















LIFE WITH 
SNARKY PARKER 


by 


BIL BAIRD’S 
MARIONETTES 




























CBS-TV 


_ STARTING JANUARY 9TH 


Every Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday at 7:45 P.M. 


Management: TED ASHLEY 
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THE GOLDBERG 


TELEVISION: MONDAY 
RADIO: FRIDAY 


for SANKA 
CBS 
YOUNG & RUBICAM 





Representative: 


TED ASHLEY 
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Direction: WM. MORRIS AGENCY 
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CBS Ups Fost ‘KLAC-TV DROPS FOUR | 1 
| Mike BS Ups | = wees SUST AINING SHOWS. ABC ¢ Kintner 


from executive assistant to CBS oie 
xraccv nus cipsed ors’ YoUNgESt Net Prez 


press director George Crandall, to | 
\taining programs from its weekly | 


assistant director of the web’s | 
Mike Boscia has been named jineup to make room for a 90-| 








NBC Wraps Up New Blueprint For 
Saturday Nite Video Bankrollers 


press department. 
Mark Woods’ election last week 


NBC. in a switch on its “Opera- 
tions Greenbrier” which was iaid 
before the network affiliates at 
White Sulphur Springs a _ few 
months back, has effected a new 
modus operandi for Saturday 
nights on video, unique in either 
AM or TV circles. 

On the premise that at least a 
dozen affiliate TV stations will re- 
spond to the plan, NBC will tee off 
on Feb. 4 a two and a half-hour 
schedule of programming (‘8 to 
10:30 p.m.) which wiil invite small 
bankrollers into tele on a “one- 
minute” spot basis but which will 
give them a commercial ride on a 
full-blown production. 

Here’s how NBC will ride out 
jis Saturday night sponsorship 
schedule: 

For each half-hour of program- 
ming, three bankrollers will be 
lined up, each for a one-minute 
spot commerciak Thus over the 
two and a half hours, 15 clients 
will be participating. Although 
they'll only be paying on the basis 
of a 60-second commercial, the af- 
filiates, in turn, will be recom- 
pensed by NBC for the full half- 
hour of programming. In turn, 
the sponsors will get a half-hour 
show identification. 

Programs are still to be selected, 


but will be broken down into a 
variety of formats, with likelihoed 
of Max Liebman’s ex-Broadway 
Admiral Revue” going in as one 
of the main components. 


GLOSTER TO DO BUILDUP 





FOR DETROIT’S CKLW 


Detroit 

The A. R. Gloster public rela- 
tions firm has been hired to direct 
an expanded publicity and promo- 
tiun program at CKLW, president 
J. E. Campeau announced. Em- 
phasis on exploitation and promo- 
tion at CKLW follows a recent 
change from 5,000 to 50,000 watts 
for the local Mutual Broadcasting 
System outlet. Campeau said that 
biz is 28% ahead of a year ago 
with local and national commit- 
ments pointing to a banner year in 
1950. 

Gloster succeeds Howard D. 
Steere, who has purchased Miami 
station WFEC for $50,000. Steere 
was director of CKLW publicity 
for nine years. Gloster’s firm han- 
dles the Hotel Statler, D. & C. 
Navigation Co., Automobile Club 
of Michigan and other accounts, as 
well as the new chore. 


Crandall’s executive assistant. 


LIBERTY B’CASTING NEW 
$1,000,000 TEX. BLDG. 


Dallas. 

A $1,000,000 building to house 
the home offices of Liberty Broad- 
easting System and its local af- 
filiate, KLIF, will be built here, 
according to an announcement by 
Barton B. McLendon, chairman of 
the board. Construction is ex- 
pected to start early this year. 

The building will be 10 stories 
high, and a television tower on the 
roof will reach a 500 foot height. 
Executive offices of the LBS and 
KLIF will be on the third floor. 
The studios of KLIF, including 
two auditoriums seating 300 per- 
sons each, will be on the second 
floor. 

The LBS is now the fifth largest 
web in the U. S. and has more than 
100 outlets from Oregon to Florida. 
The greatest number of these are 
independently owned and are lo- 
cated in the South and Southwest. 

Gordon B. McLendon, a son of 
McLendon, is prez of the chain. 
James Foster is exec director. 
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minute weekly auction show and— 


boxing and wrestling layouts. 
“Hold That Curtain,” “Fresh 


|Paint” and “Kornegie Hall” have 


been sliced from the schedule. 
“You Be the Jury” will go off at 
the end of its current 13-week run. 
There is also a possibility that Jon 
Slott’s “Holiywood Mystery House” 
will be cancelled out shortly. 

KLAC will beam the 90-minute 
auction from Auction City each 
Wednesday night for 13 weeks. 
Auction City is picking up the re- 
mote and time charges. Station will 
also televise boxing from South- 
west Arena on Thursdays and wres- 
tling from South Gate each Tues- 
day. Boxing, as well as wrestling, 
will be split by two sponsors. 


Detroit UAW’s WDET 
Sales, Program Appts. 


Detroit. 


Two appointments to the sales 
and prograin departments of the 
UAW icCiO) 52,000-watt station, 
WDET-FM are announced by Ben 
Hoberman, general manager. 

William Travis, formerly with 
Leland K. Howe Associates and 
the Chernow Co. in New York, has 
been added to the sales staff. Travis 
at one time was general manager 
of WMLO, Milwaukee. 

Named news and special events 
editor wa¢ Jerry Sherman. 





as vice-chairman of the ABC board 
of directors, with executive veepcee 
Bob Kinter taking over as w-b 
prexy, was made to free Woods 
for broader activities in the pro- 
gram, talent and sales fields. 
Woods’ greater scope and reduced 
administrative duties, it’s felt, wil) 
give him freer rein in pacting ney 
talent and getting new bankrollers 
for the network. The exec veepee- 
ship will not be fiiled 

Kintner’s premotion makes him 
the youngest prez of a national net 
work. (He’s 40.) Like Joe MeCon- 
nell, new president of NBC, Kir 


tner is a relative newcomer to 
broadcasting. A veteran newspa 
perman, he wrote a _ syndicated 


Washington column with Joseph 
Alsop until 1941, when he enlist 
ed in the army. He joined ABC 
in 1944. Woods is a radio pioneer. 
having started with WEAF, N. y. 
(now WNBC), back in the 1920s 
and was financial officer, assistant 
secretary and office manager of 
American Telephone & Telegraph's 
radio subsidiary. He had been 
prexy of ABC since 1942, when it 
was the Blue Network of NBC 


WHITE’S TALENT SAFARI 

Henry S. White, prez of World 
Video, is junketing to the Coast 
to book guest talent on “Celebrity 
Time” and pick up properties for 
“Actor's Studio.” 

White will be in Hollywood for 
a week, starting Jan. 12. 
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Listen. for the words ‘Transcribed. by AMPEX 
after the great: shows in radio 
Congratulations to | | 


Top talent demands - 
high fidelity equipment 


Old Man Now! New series 300 | 


ARIET oe 


TAPE RECORDER v 
(44 YEARS) 
















From 


Copsole model 


Console Model 300° $1,573.75 + Portable Model 300 $1,594.41 
Rock Mounted $1,491.75 -mere- none! oxie ul 


F OB. Factory, San Carlos. Calif. T 





N\/ : 
As KY Early in 1948 the producers of the Bing Crosby show, officials di 
; UY, y) Vy of the American Broadcasting Company and Ampex engineers, Pi 
yh Z, yj wuchy recorded the Crosby show on an Ampex 200 magnetic tape 

recorder. The show has been reproduced on the air directly 

: from the tape, and has been each week since that time. ? 
The freedom and lack of pressure on the artists, combined si 
with the quality, reliability, ease of editing and low cost of the ol 
Ampex recorded production, has started a steady parade of 
outstanding talent in the Ampex direction . . . ali asking for 


their programs to be “ Ampexed.” 1s 


Just a youngster of 28 


Louwlle Kentucky " 


Expected This February Manufactured by Ampex Electric Corp.- San Carles, Calif. 


distributed by ~~ 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. Inc. « BING CROSBY ENTERPRISES ; th 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 9028 Sunset Sivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Offices in principal cities 


AUDIO & VIDEO PRODUCTS CORPORATION > 
| be 295 Breedway, New York, i Y. 


CBS Radio and 


Television ‘Affiliate 


e@ Represented Nationally by Edward Petry and Company “y 
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1950 Forei 
For U. 


Covernment Commerce Expert Sees 
* Restrictions Getting 
Tighter Abroad 


By NATHAN D. GOLDEN 


(Chief of Forewn Films, U. S. Department of Cammerce) 





Washington. 

Throughout 1949 the motion picture industry encoun- 
tered one difficulty after another in the distribution and 
sale of its films in world markets. These problems have 
ranged the gamut in coping with international economic 
ba.ciers and involved devaiuation of 
foreign currencies, difficulty in ob- 
taining import licenses, high taxes 
and censorship fees, foreign govern- 
ment aid to national film industries, 
and restrictions on dollar transfers. 
All of these conditions have had a 
detrimental! effect on the sale and dis- 
tribution of U. S. films abroad. 

In an effort to obtain films from 
sources other than the U. S.. because 
of dollar shortages, several countries 
have negotiated bi-lateral agreements 
calling tor the mutual exchange of 
films. Usually these agreements pro 
vide for all import restrictions to be removed from the 
films of the participating countries. Despite these vexing 
problems of foreign film distribution, U. S. film companies 
have fared better during 1949 than in the previous two 
years. 

Probably the most important economic event of the 
year affecting the motion picture industry was the de- 
valuation of the British pound, and subsequent devalua- 
tion of the currencies of many other countries. It is 
still too early to judge what effect the full impact of 
devaluation will have on the world film industry. U. S. 
film companies are still studying its effect on their over- 
seas business. At first glance devaluation will mean that 
it will take more British pounds to remit the $17,000,000 
set by the Film Agreement. This might lead to increased 
film rentals to offset losses caused by the devaluation. It 
will also have the effect of reducing the total cash and 
other capital assets of the American film companies in- 
vested abroad. The British reaction is that the U. S. com- 
panies may now consider making use of al! frozen funds 
in the production of films in the United Kingdom. 


Film producers in England expect to face higher costs 
imposed on them by increased prices of rawstock film 
and by probable demands for increased wages. British 
exhibitors are fearful of the effect on boxoflice receipts 
because of an anticipated increase in the cost of living. 
On the other hand, British manufacturers of motion pic- 
ture equipment are now showing a keen interest in de- 
veloping their export market to America and Canada on 
the basis that lower devaluation will assist them in these 
two highly competitive markets. 
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As of this moment the British film industry is going 
through a major economic crisis. Its largest film pro 
ducer, J. Arthur Rank, says his company’s losses during 
1949 were of such proportions that unless governmental 
assistance in the form of lower taxes is forthcoming his 
company’s future was “uncertain.” The Nationa! Film 
Finance Corp., set up originally with an appropriation of 
£ 5,000,000 te assist the British film industry by making 
loans to film companies for production purposes, is re- 
ported to have used up the initial grant. and a movement 
is now on foot to secure additional funds from Parlia- 
ment. 


| ___ Britain’s Ma jor Crisis ies 


Alier several months of negotiation between the Italian 
Government and Yank film companies, an Italian film law 
Was put into effect on July 30, 1949. Under the terms of 
this new law, foreign films dubbed into the Italian lan- 
guage may be exhibited in Italy only upon payment by 
producers of the sum of 2,500,000 iire ($4.000) tor each 
film. for a dubbing license. Producers of Italian films re- 
ceive a transferable license for dubbing one toreign film 
for every Italian film they produce. The amount paid for 
these dubbing licenses is intended to create a special 
fund to be used to finance the national film industry. 
The !aw also contains a provision that the Council of Min- 
isters may set the conditions and the percentages for the 
distribution of Italian and foreign films. It is this last 
Provision which is most objectionable to U. S. film com- 
panies, which have protested its enforcement, since it al- 
lows the Council to set rental ceilings for their films. 


In November, 1948, the South African government an- 
hounced new exchange and import controls which sub- 
Siantially curtailed imports of films from the U. S. and 
other non-sterling countries. Originally, under the new 
controls, importers of American motion pictures were per- 
mitted to remit in dollars only 50‘ of the total amount 
they remitted to the U. S. companies in the calendar year 
1947. This exchange control scheme was replaced. by a 
new comprehensive import licensing system governing 
all imports from all countries, including sterling coun- 
tries, which became effective July 1, 1949. Just how this 
licensing system will affect imports of motion pictures 
from the U. S. is not yet known. American film com- 
panes, however, are still sending films to South Africa, 
and the funds earned over and above the amounts that 
they may remit are being held in South Africa. While 
the South African government does not look with favor 
va the accumulation of blocked funds, arrangements may 
be made for the utilization of such funds in investment 
©'erprises within the Union of South Africa. 


. U. S. film distributors have made every effort to have 
‘cle exchange quotas increased. To date they have been 


gn Outlook Pessimist 
S. Film Companies 


unsuccessful. The South African government has asked 
film distributors to submit details of the f.o.b. cost of 
their imports for the year 1948 and for the first two 
months of 1949. Distributors fear that this request will 
lead to a more drastic cut in the amounts they will be 
permitted to remit in dollars. 


Since early in 1949, the Central Bank of Argentina 
has persistently refused te grant import permits for U. S. 
motion pictures. To date no progress by distributors in 
obtaining import permits without the use of dollar ex- 
change has been made. The motion picture press in 
Argentina claims that distributors are planning to close 
their offices, since their stocks will soon be exhausted. 
During the past year a reciprocal film agreement was 
made with Spain providing for the exchange of 25 feature 
films annually between Argentina and Spain. All import 
restrictions wouid be waived and only a certificate of 
exhibition would be required for Spanish films to be 
shown in Argentina. Similar mutual exchange agree- 
ments are being negotiated with Mexico calling for the 
exchange of 30 feature-length films each year, and with 
Italy calling for 10 Argentine films to be released in 





Getting Realistic About 


Those Foreign Films 
By NOEL MEADOW 


Foreign film distribution in the U. S.. having been 
stripped of a lot of silly notions about making a million 
out of a four-buck investment, is getting down to a sirict 
bread-and-butter basis. 

Nobody expects to make a fortune out of a foreign-lan- 
guage picture any more, and indeed few have been made, 
even with topnotch products. One reason the foreign 
pix had a post-wartime boom was because Hollywood 
production had been cut and screens just needed filling. 
But now that Hollywood is back in business, supplying 
whatever demand ‘sigh!) there is, the foreign film has 
to get by on its own merits—and then some! 

For exceptional foreigns there is still some money to be 
made—not yacht-and-palace dough, but enough to pay the 
rent and maybe put by a modest profit. The answer lies 
in the nabes and regular-channels bookings, if obtainable. 

But there is very little caviar money even tor the best 
films which enjoy even the plushiest first-runs. Time 
was when—contrary to Hollywood distribution practice, 
which invariably suffers large first-run losses and writes 
them off to advertising—a foreign film could click in a 
Broadway first-run and settle down to a long and very 
profitable engagement. 

That seldom happens any more, and the reasons are 
as diverse as the reasons for bad business in any enter- 
tainment field. But they're easier to nail down. 

Two years ago at this time—and last year—film pages 
of the metropolitan dailies printed frequently a glowing 
prospectus of happy times a’coming, given out by one 
foreign film distrib or another. They weren't always real- 
ized. and no such rosy promises now find their way into 
print. Here's the first-run foreign film house situation in 
New York: 

The 20 or more in the immediate postwar era are now 
—just six! And some of these survivors are shaky. 

There is another sobering trend. 


Film critics, especially those interested in the film as 
an art, heiped the foreign pic boom along by lavish praise 
for most products. Now. what with the consequent flood 
of old and very poor foreign product, the critical boys 
have turned coldly appraising. Few foreigns get by them 
unscathed. This is an important factor, since a foreign 
film, because of the type of audience it attracts. lives or 
dies according to the critical consensus—and that means 
in three or four N. Y. dailies, 

An encouraging note of the past year was the decision 
of the Motion Picture Academy of Arts and Sciences 
to grant an Oscar to the best foreign film each vear. It 
became impossible to ignore them any longer. what with 
large distribution agencies pushing them all over the 
country. At the moment, for example, Eagle Lion is 
handling the Frenci import, “Dedee.” and expects it 
will hit about 1.000 theatres. A few others are being. or 
soon will be, distributed through other large distribution 
channels. 
| French Top Italo Imports | 

French filmis remained in the forefront in 1949 and 
promise to retain that long-held lead in the indeterminate 
future. Italy has come through with some fine work, but 
volume is low. In fact, neither nation seems to have an 
active production program. Hence, importers here bid 
avidly for whatever reasonably attractive product is avail- 
able—and often the competitive urge runs away with 
their judgment. 

Discounting the wartime popularity of foreign films, 
it can be said that they are now attracting a smaller 
but steady audience. It’s growing slowly. But for some 
time to come. the foreign film must appeal to America’s 
Hollywood-trained audiences in terms they can under- 





stand. For that reason, “Jenny Lamour” caught on very 
well last season. It offered U. S. audiences what they 
knew and liked—music, murder, mystery, melodrama, 


down-to-earth realism and sex in plainer terms than Hol- 
lywood allows. It took several prizes here and abroad. 


To meet the demands of the American trade, the for- 
eigners are going in for radical technical devices. French 
producers are engaging two casts for the same film. Eng- 
lish-speaking and French casts will alternate in making 
scenes on the same sets. These “bi-lingual” films can be 
made for about 25°, above the cost of a single sound- 
track. If the French players can talk English accept- 
ably, they will serve in both versions. About 50°. of 
next year’s French output is expected to be made in 
this way. 








N. D. Golden Thinks It’s Still Too Early 
to Judge Full Impact of 


£ Devaluation 


Italy and the lifting of the Argentine embargo on Italian 
films 

There has been a noticeable tightening in the issuance 
of import licenses for motion picture films into Spain. 
Only 18 licenses were issued against national production 
during the first seven months of 1949, and very few new 
foreign fiims were available for exhibition. There have 
also been unconfirmed reports that films from France, Ar- 
gentina and England have been coming into Spain with- 
out import licenses. 

As tne fall season opened in Spain. prospects were a 
little more favorable. Some 24 feature films are in pro- 
duction and four or five are in an advanced stage of prep- 
aration. It is probable that this large number of films are 
in production because of the present price of import 
licgnses, which in October hovered between 750,000 and 
850.000 pesetas (about $19,000 to $21,000). 

It is feared that imports of U. S. motion picture films 
into Iceland will be practically halted as the result of 
a law which went into effect Jan. 1, 1949, requiring the 
payment of a special license fee on the imports of motion 
picture films. This fee amounts to 100° of the valuation 
of the import and currency license, which in the case of 
motion pictures is understood to include the rental charge. 
The tee applies to imports of films from all sources. 

Since Feb. 3, 1949, an import permit has been required 
for motion picture films shipped into Mexico. During 
the early weeks of import licensing, U. S. distributors 
were somewhat handicapped by the formalities involved 
in obtaining permits. This situation was improved when 
distributors were granted general licenses valid for one 
year. Moton picture censorship fees in Mexico have been 
greatly increased from six pesos a reel to 100 pesos a reel, 
Yanqui distributors are presently concerned over the drop 
in dollar income, which has resulted from the devaluation 
of the peso. Dollar profits to U. S. film companies for 
the first six months of 1949 ure expected to be consider- 
ably less than during the first half of 1948. 


Manila’s 10% Quota 

Under an act to revise the charter of the City of Manila, 
which became effective June 18, 1949, theatreowners and 
operators are required to exhibit pictures made in the 
Philippines to the extent*tof 10°, of their annual exhi- 
bitions. This act gives the Municipal Board power to tax, 
fix the license fee, and regulate the business of motion 
picture theatres and provides that no license shall be 
granted to exhibitors unless they agree to show 10° 
Filipino films. 

Picture theatres throughout India observed an unpree- 
edented “token strike” on June 30, 1949, as a protest 
against the taxation policy of the government. The deci- 
sion resulted in the voluntary one-day closing of 2,200 
units comprising theatres, studios, production and distri- 
bution companies. Taxes have been increased as much as 
100°. in some categories in a number of provinces, includ- 
ing the Central Provinces, Berar, and West Bengal. Dis- 
tributors in Bombay complain that the Central Provinces 
tax is the highest in the world. Estimates of attendance 
in West Bengal since the levying of the increased taxes 
show that theatres have suffered a 10 to 20° decline in 
business. The motion picture industry has complained 
that theatres should not be branded as luxuries, since 
they constitute the only low-priced form of entertainment 
for a major portion of the population. 


U. S. film distributors in Brazit have had a number of 
problems to contend with during the past year. In the 
fall of 1948 the Central Price Control Commission set a 
40% ceiling on motion picture rentals. American film 
companies protested this decree by suspending the further 
booking of their films to Brazilian exhibitors. This regu- 
lation was revoked in February, 1949, and U. S. films were 
again released. The dollar exchange situation has been 
very critical and on Oct. 1 all import permits for motion 
pictures were suspended for the baiance of 1949. 

Late in 1948 industry agreements were negotiated with 
the USSR and Yugoslavia for the exhibition of U. S. films 
in these two markets. Some 20 features were to be re- 
leased in the USSR and 25 in Yugoslavia. However, de- 
lays have been encountered in obtaining final approval of 
the Soviet agreement ard as late as November, 1949, 
no U. S. films had been released there. A number of U. S, 
films have been shown in Yugoslavia, and are being en- 
thusiastically received by Yugoslav audiences. 

These are but a few of the problems which American 
film distributors faced in their foreign market operations 
during 1949. While these barriers take many restrictive 
forms, they are primarily aimed at the conservation of 
dollar exchange and assistance to native film industries. 
U. S. motion picture companies will therefore need every 
assistance to keep their films on the world’s motion pic- 
ture theatre screens. As an indication of how vital and 
important foreign markets are to the economic welfare 
of Hollywood it should be borne in mind that 38o of 
the film industry’s earnings comes from international 
markets. 

The outlook for 1950 appears to be no more favorable 
than 1 was during 1949. With the devaluation of British 
currency and the present austerity program of the British 
Commonwealth, further cuts in dollar imports of films 
may be expected in the Union of South Africa, India, 
Australia, Egypt, Ceylon and other related British enti- 
ties. Several Latin American countries have also felt the 
pinch of the dollar shortage, and it appears that Uruguay, 
Brazil and Peru may be forced to apply some further con- 
trols on film remittances. This situation may increase the 
trend for nations to negotiate mutual film exchange agree- 
ments in an effort to keep their theatres opex full-time, 
} ag fewer films being imported from the United 
States. 
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| British Film Production Facing | Big | 
Hurdles; Effect of the Rank Slash 


==By SIR HENRY FRENCE 


| 
= | 


(Director-General of the British Film Producers Assn..' 


London. 


British film production is passing through an important 
change. On the one hand, the production program of the 
J. Arthur Rank Organization has been drastically reduced; 
on the other, the making of films by independent produc- 
ers and their future programs have, in the aggregate, been 
substantially increased. These two changes do not can- 
cel each other. 

Far from it. With the reduced Rank output, big and im- 
portant films which have contributed greatly to the high 
reputation of the British industry during the last five 
or six years will form a smaller percentage of our total 
output than hitherto. We can scarcely hope that the 
films to be made by independent producers, with the as- 
sistance of government loans from the Film Finance 
Corp., will make up for the reduced output of big films 
either in world-wide appreciation or revenue-producing 
capacity. 

In the U. S. there is a tendency to regard these govern- 
ment loans as a subsidy to film production. They are 
nothing of the kind. In England that word is used to de- 
scribe a non-returnable gift for which no interest is pay- 
able. Producing companies in receipt of a loan from the 
Film Finance Corp. are required tc repay the principal 
and to pay full interest charges no less onerous than 
those charged by a joint stock bank. Then where is the 
difference? 

The Film Finance Corp. was brought into existence 
to assist film production not by making loans on non- 
commercial terms, but by encouraging promising appli- 
eants for loans to plan and execute the manufacture of a 
film on economical lines. The difference between a loan 
from the corporation and a loan from an ordinary bank 
is to be seen not in the financial terms but in the ad- 
ministrative methods of the corporation. Some borrow- 
ers might find these irksome and regard them as an in- 
direct form of control; but so far as I have been able to 
judge, most borrowers speak of their relationship as 
friendly, heipful and encouraging. 


The experiment is, of course, still in its infancy, but 
it is, | trust, not too soon to express the hope that if these 
new methods of advancing money prove successful in 
enabling a number of successful, moderate-priced films 
to be produced which would otherwise not have been 
made, the corporation may be able to extend its cpera- 
tiens and include within its scope a rather larger propor- 
tion of bigger and more ambitious films, which appear to 
be specially suited to the skill and qualities to be found 
in British film studios. 

Since the Rank Organization announced in early No- 
vemoer the disastrous result of its operations in 1948-49, 
many newspapers and writers have assumed that the story 
then revealed is equally true of the whole British film pro- 
duction industry. This is not so. The story is bad enough 
without exaggerating its importance. The Rank produc- 
tion program has for many years been assisted, one way 
or another, by the profits derived from exhibition. Two 
things happened in 1948-49 which, taken together, brought 
about the tragic result which is now known throughout 


the world; on the production side, the output and the ex-. 


penditure were greatly increased as compared with any 
previous year, and on the exhibition side boxoffice re- 
ceipts were substantially reduced. 

I will return later to the reason for these two occur- 
rences. I mention them now to show that they could 
not apply to the whole British production industry. Other 
producers did not greatly increase their output; nor, 
with the exception of the Associated British Picture Corp., 
are they responsible for exhibition as well as production. 
So let it be cleariy understood that we are concerned with 
the unhappy experience of the Rank Organization, which, 
important as it is in film production as well as many other 
enterprises connected with cinemas and studios, has never 
been the whole of the British film industry. 


{ Capitalist ‘Failure’ 














A number of writers in newspapers and periodicals 
have drawn conclusions from the Rank report which have 
been closely related to their individual creeds and preju- 
dices. For example, Communists have said that this is 
an example of the failure of capitalist enterprise; people 
who are suspicious of monopolies have said that this is 
what one expects from monopolies or big business; film 
critics have said “Doesn't this show that our criticisms of 
individual films have been justified”; and, finally, writers 
who never lose an opportunity of denouncing the exhibi- 
tors’ quota have said that this failure is largely due to an 
attempt to live up to an “unrealistic quota,” whatever 
those two words may mean. 

The true explanation is given in the Rank report. When 
the British government imposed its 300% ad valorem duty 
on imported films and the American exporters countered 
by placing an embargo on new films coming to Britain, 
the Rank outfit, interested both in exhibition and produc- 
tion, decided to increase its production program so as 
to ensure that its screens could be kept supplied with 
product, even if the American embargo lasted for a 
year. This decision was taken months before the 45% 
quota was fixed in March, 1948, to come into operation 
Oct., 1948, and the enlarged Rank program was taken 
into account in fixing the quota at a level much higher 
than in any previous year. So instead—as has been 
argued—of the Rank production being increased to satis- 
fy an enlarged quota, the reverse is the truth: the quota 
was fixed at 45% to take care of the incrtased British 
production already taking place or planned when the 
quota was decided upon. 

The failure was due to the lifting of the American 
embargo foliowing the Wilson-Johnston agreement (which 
in other respects was a good thing for both countries), 
coupled with the regrettable fact that too large a propor- 
tion of the Rank-increased schedule were not boxoffice 
successes. In this way the Rank Organization lost both 
ways; it spent money on films which it could not recover 
from the boxoffice and it lost money in its cinemas by 
showing these films. But it is important that the true rea- 

sons for these happenings should be understood. In the 
hope of filling the gap caused by the American embargo, 
Rank spread his talents too thinly (artists, writers and 


technicians) over its enlarged setup. This resulted in 
the excessive proportion of bad films. But they made 
during the same period a number of excellent first fea- 
tures as well as continued their splendid production of 
educational, industrial, children’s and other films. 


| The Tax Hurdle | 








The financial results would, however, have been very 
different were it not for the intolerable burden of the en- 
tertainment tax, which is still levied on cinemas in Great 
Britain at a rate which was, perhaps, not unreasonable in 
the war period. At that time cinemas were doing big busi- 
ness because of the almost-complete absence of competing 
forms of entertainment. The position today is, however, 
quite different. With smaller attendances and necessar- 
ily increased overheads the amount of boxoffice receipts 
which are retained by the exhibitor after paying enter- 
tainment tax is quite inadequate to meet the necessary 
expense of maintaining a cinema, including payments 
for film hire. In the U. S. the entertainment tax is 
20% of the price of the seat. In Great Britain the compa- 
rable figure is 55%. It is not surprising surely that Rank 
has suffered a financial loss when in the same year they 
paid no less than £10,500,000 to the Exchequer as enter- 
tainment tax. 

British film producers since the end of hostilities have, 
largely owing to the general economic difficulties of the 
nation, been faced with stupendous problems. They have, 
in addition, made many mistakes. The result has been 
that capital has been lost, studios have been closed; hun- 
dreds of employees, including large numbers of skilled 
technicians, have been discharged; and the public, for- 
merly proud of the outstanding success of many British 
films, is now filled with disappointment, and doubtful 
about the industry's future. But by this painful process 
a great deal has been learned, certainly by the industry, 
possibly also by the government and the nation! “The 
darkest hour is nearest the dawn.” 


Swedish Radio's Dh Anni; 
U.S. Likes Shortwave Airers 


By SVEN G. WINQUIST 
Stockholm. 

Swedish radio is celebrating its 25th anniversary this 

year and programs will be chosen to suit the occasion. 

Statistics on past performance, listenership, etc., are 

pretty healthy and imposing, to show strong influence of 

the medium on the country. Swedish radio is half gov- 

ernment-owned, half private-owned. Ab _  Radiotjanst 

(Swedish Broadcasting Corp.) is the private org handling 
choice of programs. 


Advertising isn’t allowed on Swedish radio. It’s sup- 
ported only by licenses at $2 annually, and for this sum 
the license-owner is allowed as many radios as he wants, 
except in his car or boat, for which he must have a special 
license. On Sept. 30, 1949, there were 2,080,452 licenses 
registered. 


Henrik Hahr, SBC director of programs, advises that 
during the year July 1, 1948-June 30, 1949. the transmit- 
ting time was around 4,600 hours. Of this time, 50% 
was used for musical programs. Via “Voice of America” 
the Swedish radio has been in position to give musical 
works by modern American composers as well as con- 
ductors, including all sorts of music from Arturo Toscanini 
conducting the NBC Symphony Orchestra to Texas Rang- 
ers and western tunes. 


Plays are very popular. There are two or three dra- 
matic performances a week, including modern as well 
as classical pieces by foreign as well as Swedish play- 
wrights. SBC has also tried to stimulate Swedish play- 
wrights to write works directly for the radio by arrang- 
ing several competitions in this respect. 


Bookreadings, with choice pieces of works by well- 
known authors, is another popular program. Also popu- 
lar are discussions. Whenever there is a great problem 
of general interest, the SBC arranges a discussion, with 
representations from all parts interested. On_ political 
opinion discussions regarding elections to the Riksdag 
(Parliament), listener interest was as high as 87°%, of 
which 83% declared that they were satisfied with this 
form of political radio-discussion. 


Last spring SBC presented “We “Look Upon America” 
to present the American way of life, the business mind, 
— of pioneers, race problems and daily life in 
general. 


| Language Lessons Popular | 


To study languages via radio has always been a popular 
form of instruction. English, German and French have 
always dominated, but Russian, Spanish, Finnish, Danish, 
Norwegian and Italian have also been taught in this way. 
“Journey Through America,” which will deal with Amer- 
ican forms of English speech, and is presented in form of 
a journey from coast-to-coast of the U. S., is due next 
spring. 

At present SBC has only two shortwave transmitters on 
12kw, both located in Motala, but there are two new trans- 
mitters on 100 kw planned and under construction. They 
are expected to be in use in a year. Many of the pro- 
grams on these two stations are specially made for listen- 
ers in the U. S., of which such programs as “Sweden To- 
day,” “Over to Sweden” and “Light Listening,” are very 
popular with listeners in the U. S., according to reports 
received by SBC. 


Television is still unknown to Swedish radio listeners, 
but research work going on, especially in Great Britain, 
France and the U. S., is being followed with keen interest 
by a committee for technical research into television un- 
der the chairmanship of a representative of the Board of 
Telegraphs, and by another committee which is actively 
functioning within the SBC, and is studying program 
problems, as well as economic and legal questions. 

















Parliament Obliged to Aid 
British In Pic Situation 


By TOM O'BRIEN, M.P. 
(General Secretary, Nationai Assn. of Theatrical and 
Kine Employees) 


London. 

In many respects the British film industry is confronted 
with a situation similar to that of the British coal indus. 
try at the end of the first World War. Successive Royal 
commissions have recommended that the coal industry 
be taken over by the state. The many governmenis be- 
tween 1918-45 rejected these recommendations with the 
result that the coal industry went from bad to worse. 
In that sense. Parliament is obliged to step in and rescue 
the British film production industry from its present pre- 
dicament. 

We have had three acts of Parliament specifically de- 
signed to assist the British film industry; the quota acts 
of 1928-38 and 1948. Parliament, therefore, cannot en- 
tirely wash its hands of the British film industry, ai- 
though it is not in any way directly responsible for the 
appalling situation in which the industry finds itself. 


From the political standpoint. the British film produc- 
tion industry is a Godsend to the Socialists, because this 
proves that private enterprise has failed miserably. One 
would imagine, therefore, it would be quite easy for the 
government to nationalize the film industry outright, 
as it did in 1945, the coal industry. But it is not the 
intention of the government to do anything of the kind 
Film production is rot coal. The government has financed 
film production up to the moment to the extent of £ 5.000 - 
000. It will certainly continue to finance film production 
by financial credits as the months go by. 

Again it will undoubtedly enact legislation, if it is re- 
turned to power after the next General Election. to 
remedy many of the admitted evils in connection with 
distribution and exhibition. For example, it may fol- 
low the American pattern of divorcing production from 
exhibtion, and it might lay down certain regulations 
with regard to distribution. Beyond that I am confident 
that the government will not go. There is no hope for 


sometime to come, if ever, of His Majesty's government 
running a cinema circuit of its own, or ite own renting 
organization. For two simple reasons. among many 


others: (1) It would cost approximately £ 150,000,000 
sterling to acquire the interests of the stockholders in- 
volved and to float the scheme; (2) It would be open 
to the almost-unanswerable charge that it is running com- 
mercial cinemas for party political propaganda. 


What then is the industry tu do? If it continues the 
policy of making cheap films, they will fail on the whole 
to attract British audiences, especially in face of the more 
general, better films from Hollywood. 


My own simple remedy is this: that the British film 
industry must be protected by quota legislation. but 
the quota should protect quality not quantity. Failure 
of the Rank Organization is a failure of mass production 
in films. We cannot run a film industry on the conveyor- 
belt system, and that applies to England more than to 
any other country in the world. We should aim at making 
a limited number of high-quality films a year, and financ- 
ing should come from the return of those films aided by 
State grants from our entertainments tax and from 
other government concessions, such as releasing credits 
our films earn in the sterling areas. 


High-quality films employ more technicians and other 
labor than do a number of small second-class films. Our 
employment position, therefore, could be remedied. A 
policy of this kind, if embarked upon for three to five 
years, would in the end eliminate the need for further 
government support or interference, and enable the indus- 
try to rehabilitate itself purely on a commercial basis. It 
would restore confidence from investors and should after- 
ward be able to finance its own production. 
| _ Jonah of the British Pix Biz 

It is said that the existence of nationalistic film in- 
dustries are a menace to Hollywood. Nothing of the 
kind! On my return from my first visit to the U. S. in 
1946, I came back to Britain and published a pamphlet 
and made public speeches to the effect that the destinies 
of Hollywood and of the British film production industry 
were mutually wrapped up in a common purpose. Very 
few took any notice of what I said. I am becoming 
known in Britain as the Jonah of the industry, because, 
unfortunately, all my prophesies are coming true. 


The greatest tragedy that could happen to Hollywood 
would be that Hollywood should become the only film 
production center of the world. Hollywood can afford 
to look with a benevolent and friendly toleration upon 
national film industries, as our own, the French. and 
what there is of the Italian. No national competition can 
ever eradicate Hollywood. That is, provided it maintains 
a policy of high quality. 

I look upon Anglo-American cooperation in the realm 
of films, as I do in ithe wider realm of economies and polli- 
tics. It is indispensable. 


The screens of the world are wide open to the English- 
speaking races. There are millions who have not yet seen 
a film. Hollywood and Britain must work together. not 
necessarily to have an equal share of the world’s screens, 
because we have not the resources, even remotely, to em- 
bark upon such a venture. But let us have at least a 
fair share of the screens of our own country, and a share 
of the screens of the world for our own pictures. To 
bring this about, there is need for a permanent interna- 
tional machine which I have long since advocated. an 
Anglo-American Films Council on which is represented 
all the interests of the industry of America and Britain, 
including labor. It is such a body that should deal 
with the problems, and there are many that exist on both 
sides of the Atlantic. We do not want governments to 
solve our problems. The less state interference there is 
in the realm of creative art and entertainment, the better. 

But if the industries themselves jet matters drift in @ 
mad scramble for markets, the American industry in the 
long run will find itself in the same position as the British 
film industry finds itself today. Let us then solve our 
own problems in our own way with the brains within our 
own industries, and it need not be very long before we 
can ask the U. S. and British governments to withdraw 
their interest in our affairs because we shall have proved 
to them that we can solve our own problems. 
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France's Economy Syste 
Hits Hard at Show Biz 


By MAXIME DE BEIX 












Paris. 


Of late some Americans have been circulating stories 
iending to make them chary of coming to France either 
to act or produce, and making it hard for French show- 
men to book American talent. It is true that the ways 
here are different from America, and that the political 
and economic turmoil resulting from the war has resulted 
in conditions which make it necessary for one te watch 
his step. There are, nevertheless, enougi men who ace 
doing business here on the level to permit Americans to 
come here without having their pockets sewn up before 
crossing the water. 


One thing is certain: local economics has resulted in - 


conditions requiring careful consideration and planning. 
American producers who distribute here find themselves 
confronted with local rules and regulations, quotas and 
also difficulties in getting back home their frozen returns. 
Americans coming here to produce pictures or plays have 
alse to readjust their methods according to local customs. 
American acts who come over must realize that francs 
are not dollars, that their salcry in francs must be con- 
sidered by them for living expenses. Then it’s up to them 
to make sure they are dealing with men who will make 
good their promise to pay them the other part in the 
U. S. in dollars. But when all is said and done, France 
siill provides a fair market for American talent, plays 
and pictures, not to mention it as an important beachhead 
and turntable for the rest of Western Europe. 
Conversely, France is a source of talent and material 
for American show business. The whole thing boils down 
to this: Habits and tempo differ vastly on both sides of 
the ocean but there is no reason why adjustments could 
not be made permitting show business to bridge the At- 
jantic and exchange talent and productions. Such ex- 
changes are all the more desirable since by its very nature 
show business can work so powerfully in getting closer 
together peoples who are otherwise far apart; and. on the 
common ground and playground of entertainment, thus 
create better understanding. 
The Economic State | 


-_ 





Reviewing French show business and what potentiali- 
ties France offers to Americans would be meaningless 
without first describing the political and economic situa- 
tion. Since the war the French have been trying to find 
their bearings and are yet far from having recovered 
their balance. Politically, they are the victims of their 
natural tendency to play small-party politics, resulting in 
such frequent changes in key personnel that planning 
long ahead is made very difficult. Economically, they 
are broke. Their apparent return to a state of plenty is 
due to the fact that they have been supported by America 
via the Marshall Plan. Should America cease to pick up 
the check at ary time the French would find themselves 
facing a crisis harder to stand than any they have yet 
experienced. 

All this would have no bearing on show business were it 
not that the standard of living of the French masses is 
currently way below par and that their purchasing power 
is extremely low. Amusementwise, France can be divided 
into a class minority which can spend more or less freely 
and a vast mass majority that can only spend very spar- 
ingly on amusements. 

Of course, the biggest American amusement interest 
in Frante comes from the showing there of filras. The 
political and social conditions have resulted in the French 
interests throwing every possible hurdle against American 
exports. French producers are, of course, trying to re- 
tain their own market, especially in view of the difficul- 
ties and expense due to lack of organization in marketing 
their own exports. On top of that the French film work- 
ers, spurred by communist propaganda, have also done 
their best to keep American product out of the French 
market and, what is more surprising, in keeping American 

roducers from working here and thus help develop the 
‘rench industry for the greater profit of the French film 
workers. However, it seems that in a not-too-distant 
future some of these difficulties will be partly ironed 
out due to the fact that the Motion Picture Assn. of 
America and most of the American execs are doing a 
public relations job the value of which cannot be over- 
estimated. 


One great problem remains, that of sending home the 
returns which the French are freezing to protect their 
international trade balance. Strangely enough. the very 
poor shewing of French finances can sometimes be a help. 
Frozen money which is not circulating shows on the Bank 
of France judiciary balance, permitting it to thaw and 
return to circulation improves the French Bank position. 


& Legit Exports Numerous | 

Considering legit, exports have been numerous to a 
degree and the French have made it a rule that no theatre 
ean play any adaptations of American plays without two 
French plays thrown in between. Nevertheless. as the 
French say, “there can always be arrangements with 
Heaven.” and they are constantly trying tv obtain Broad- 
Way material for Paris production. 

‘Some American producers have considered breaking 
directly into the French market, but they have experi- 
enced con:iderable difficulties due to differences in French 
produciion methods and the tempo on which the French 
transact business. 


-—— - ate 


Soden Vande Limited | 
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Vaude in France is limited in scope and greatly cen- 
tered on Mitty Golden’s ABC theatre, which uses mostly 
local talent. American variety talent finds its best out- 
Jay in the niteries. Even if Tabarin, in Montmartre. is 
Practically devoted to Continental talent, Pierre Louis- 
Guerin of the Lido, Champs Elysees, and his producer, 
Rene Fraday, are extremely American-minded, both 
Canvassing the States every year to book American talent 
and putting on a show which visiting Americans wil! find 
ne favorably with New York nightclub produc- 

Ss. 
They also try to make conditions for American perform- 


Buenos Aires. 


_ Even before the era of Peron in Latin-America, Argen- 
tines felt themselves to be the master race of Spanish 
America. They based this idea on their non-assimilation 
of colored races and the greater alertness due to climatic 
conditions and their country’s fertility. 


This idea of Argentine superiority is to be put across 
through sport and entertainment, preferably pictures. 
Thus, recently, Argentine tennis or polo players, or inter- 


national motor racers, have been receiving generous subsi-_ 


aes, forcibly, from their government to represent Argen- 
tina in world contests—and they are expected to bring 
back the prizes! 


When it comes to film entertainment, the plan is still 
way behind the blueprints, and seems to have become 
bogged down in unexpected snags. It seems that the 
other countries don’t take kindly to forced entertainment, 
and don’t seem to appreciate Argentine pix very much 
as entertainment in any case. 


To further its plan, the Argentine government is pur- 
suing a policy of intense nationalism in the field of en- 
tertainment. As a first step it drew up a draft law, called 
“The Statute of the Intellectual Worker.” Preliminary 
discussion of the bill in Congress raised an outcry, and 
for the time being the matter has been shelved. No doubt 
at a suitable moment it will be sprung on the public once 
more as an “accomplished fact.” This sort of thing is 
liable to happen where a “rubber-stamp” Congress ap- 
proves without debate whatever a dictator sets before it. 


“The Statute of the Intellectual Worker” covers se 
wide a field that few intellectuals have had time to ex- 
amine all of its 19 chapters, 193 clauses or 5'4 columns 
of small type. In brief, it lays down rules designed to 
direct and control the output of anyone who produces 
books, plays, broadcasting or newspaper material, lectures, 
movies, music or musical plays, plastic art or architecture. 
Ostensibly the aim is to grant social benefits to creative 
workers and create opportunities for creative output. The 
real aim is to bluepencil every form of art, just as Russia 
does, but trying to avoid the opprobrium that falls on a 
totalitarian state. - 


Under the Statute, once the “intellectuals” have been 
told what to produce, the public will be told how and 
when to appreciate it. This appreciation would include 
the obligation by business firms to make annual gifts of 
books to their staffs, or music and recordings (selected 
for them by the Education Ministry). Newspapers and 
magazines would have to dedicate 2° of their space to the 
work of “approved” intellectuals. Clubs, even the sports 
variety, would have to set up libraries (Argentine authors 
exclusively’ in numbers proportionate to membership, 
also to set up orchestras to interpret music by Argentine 
composers. 

Though it is in abeyance for a time as regards the other 
arts, as concerns movies it is already in operation. Cen- 
sorship over what pix Argentines may see has existed 
since World War Il, but the Peron plan is just beginning 
to get into its stride as to what films Argentine studios 
must make. 


Apart from the poor entertainment value of the pix 
turned out by Argentine studios, there is the fact that 
Argentine production from eight studios, with only 30 
really well-equipped sets, is insufficient to cover the Latin- 
American block, apart from scarcity of talent, technical 
know-how, celluloid and equipment. This year’s plan 
called for 63 long-reel features, but only 42 have been 
completed, apart from 400 shorts (mostly newsreeis with 





ers almost as desirable as those at home. Half their 
salaries are paid in America in dollars, under longterm 
contracts since their engagements last about a year. Other 
spots also use American talent. such as Bernard Hilda's 
Baccara, and Club Champs Elysees, which found the Ber- 
nard brothers a lifesaver. Apart from the Lido, operator 
Guerin will reopen in May his Ambassadeur, thus re- 
quiring more American talent. Sylvie St. Clair, American 
TV gal, has played the Bocaccio, and plenty other Ameri- 
can acts have also played Paris. Conversely, some French 
talent have been used by American niteries, with the 
femmes apparently mostly in favor, especially Edith Piaf 
and Suzy Solidor. Comedian Bourvil is now due for a 
U. S. engagement. 

There was in 1949 considerable import and export ac- 
tivity of ballets, with Marquis de Cuevas bringing over 
his Monte Carlo company headed by Tamara Toumanova, 
who was awarded the “Prix Giselle.”” highest French honor, 
while the Roland Petit ballets have taken Broadway by 
storm. 

American songs, of course. are in considerabie demand 
but American diskeries are confronted by the same 
frozen-coin problem as the filmers. They are not the 
only ones to find the exchange problem difficult as in- 
stanced by Composer Dimitri Tiomkin, who, having signed 
once with SACEM (French equivalent of ASCAP), finds 
that French organization unwilling to release him; so, his 
royalties are accumulating in France without his being 
able to collect freely direct through ASCAP, which he 
finds himself unable to join now. 

French radio is still government-controlled and non- 
commercial, though some commodities like champagne 
are now and then getting an air plug, sounding very much 
like an out-and-out commercial. The French under 
Jacques Menachen are making great efforts te develop 
their foreign-beamed broadcasts. For political reasons 
French radio is unlikely to get out of the government's 
clutches, and the only local organization that is inde- 
pendent and commercially active is Radio Luxembourg, 
which broadcasts through Luxembourg, over the border. 

TV in France has been hampered by lack of funds, 
operating on a meager allowance supplied from the radio 
budget. Both radio and TV are headed by Viadimir 
Porche. To date programs have been poor. 

As to longhairs. they find Paris a spot worth playing 
for prestige, but when it comes‘to profits the bill for rent- 
ing a hall and advertising leaves them usually with pres- 
tige, and probably a deficit. Only concert moneymakers 
are combos like Louis Armstrong, who recently toured 
Europe with considerable success. 


such a propaganda twist that other countries are not 
partial to them). 

In the aim to wrest this market from the U. S. movie 
industry, which supplies it with 70% of its material, Ar- 
gentine producers are trying to rope in Mexican and 
European talent. In this they have succeeded to a great 
extent. Arturo de Cordova, Delores del Rio, Aldo Fab- 
brizzi, Amedeo Nazzari, Florence Marly and Pierre Chenal 
are a few of the foreigners who are working or have 
worked in Argentine studios. Argentine movie capital 
has aiso turned to mixed international productions, viz: 
pix made with capital from two or more Latin-American 
countries, and casts enlisted from them, too. 

Despite the Argentine ambitions, U. S. pix still domi- 
nate in the “block.” In fact, during 1949 Argentina lost 
some of the ground gained earlier with “Dios se lo Pague” 
(Sone Film), teaming Argentine’s Zully Moreno with 
Mexican Arturo de Cordova. This picture grossed excel- 
lently in all the Latin-American countries. However, in 
1949, Argentine studios produced aothing comparable, and 
grosses fell away below those of even the Mexican pix. 

Argentine producers, who are certainly the most aggres- 
sive and active in Latin America, won't admit the real 
causes of their failures, but prefer attributing them to 
machinations of the North American industry to keep 
them out of other markets. Convinced that others “con- 
spire” against them, the Argentine producers pressure 
their government to arrange international distribution for 
them on the basis of trade agreements. 
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Tel-Aviv. 

Compared to the international giants, Israel's amuse- 
ment industry may not rate, but the past year gave this 
country’s show business some basis for optimism. Not 
much, perhaps, but at least enough to suggest that the 
problems of a new nation are not beyond hope. 

The problems in the film industry are especially acute, 
namely in production. Due to the continued lack of tech- 
nical facilities in Israel, production in 1949 was not ex- 
tensive. Only one feature, “Dream No More,’ was com- 
pleted during the year, produced by Joseph Krumgold and 
Normen Lourie. The same company has been responsible 
for four other completed documentaries, outstanding of 
which is “48 Hours a Day.” directed by Victor Vicas. The 
only other completed documentary was produced by 
Joseph Leytes, titled “Ein Breira.” In addition, the “Car- 
mel” newsreel, which is government-sponsored, appears 
regularly in Israel theatres. 

Construction of a first-class laboratory and studio facili- 
ties for the benefit of foreign and local producers proceed 
slowly at Herzlia under the guidance of Joshua Brand- 
staetter. Brandstaetter has left for the U. S. to make 
the fir.al arrangements in regard to the importation of nec- 
essary equipment. 

It is anticipated that 1950 will be a year of slow advance 
in production. 
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l _ ( ‘urrency Problem = : I 


The government has advised the distributors of inde- 
pendent product that it will be in no position in the future 
to make available foreign currency for the purchase of 
films. Hardest hit by this ruling are the importers of 
independent French and Italian product. The nine Amer- 
ican companies represented in this country have left 
since the establishment of the State, all their earnings in 
blocked accounts with the banks of Israel. 

No arrangement has been made yet with the government 
to transfer these blocked accounts to the states. With the 
severe shortage of foreign currency with which the State 
of Israel is faced today, there is not much hope that allo- 
cations to the American companies will be made in the 
near future. 

The outlet situation for American distributors. namely 
in Tel-Aviv, has become desperate. Tel-Aviv has only 
six first-run cinemas, which for a city of a population of 
about 250,000. with more arriving daily, is inadequate. 
Good pictures are held over many weeks, which results 
in the companies accumulating a large backlog of product. 

The opening of three Tel-Aviv cinemas now under con- 
struction, the first of which was scheduled to open in 
November, has been delayed, owing to shortage of skilled 
labor and building material. The first cinema is not antici- 
pated to open before April, 1950; the second August, 1950, 
and the third, a 1.500-seater, not before January. 1951. 
With the transfer of the Israeli Parliament from Tel-Aviv 
to Jerusalem, it is hoped that the Kessem cinema, requi- 
sitioned for the Parliament in Tel-Aviv late in 1948, will 
be available again tor performances. However, since Jeru- 
salem has no Parliament building yet, it is feared that one 
of the feur existing theatres there will be requisitioned for 
Parliament sessions. 

The fourth key city with good prospects is Jaffa, near 
Tel-Aviv. The city has already three large houses, and 
films shown to a large extent are Yiddish, Russian and 
other European pictures, this because Jaffa is inhabited 
by new immigrants who come mostly from Eastern Europe. 
Four different translations are shown with every picture. 
They are: Hebrew, Yiddish, Bulgarian and Roumanian. 
These translations appear on side screens, since the super- 
imposing on the pictures itself is impossible. 

The cinema industry, as a whole, was affected severely 
in 1949 by an increase of entertainment taxes on cinema 
tickets’. The average cut of government and municipali- 
ties today is 50°-. In order to enable the government to 
contro! the entertainment taxes on tickets, latter are now 
being printed by the government and will come into use 
soon. 

Outstanding boxoffice films in 1949 were: 

“Forever Amber’ '(20th), “Monsieur Verdoux” (UA), 
“The Best Years of Our Lives” (RKO), “Sitting Preity” 
(20th), “Siberia” (Russian), “The Young Guard” (Rus- 
sian’, “House on the Border” (Polish), “Luxury Liner” 
(MG), “The Search” (M-G), “The Three Musketeers” 
(MG), “Ive Always Loved You” (Rep). 
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Show Strides in Japan; Radio Disappoints 


Tradition Broken as Japan’s First Experimental 
Theatre Is Organized 


By RUSS SPLANE 


Tokyo. 
Progress in the motion picture industry and disap- 
pointments in radio—these were the marked features in 
the Japanese amusement industry during the year just 
Added to this was the theatre's flouting of tradition 


past ‘ : 
of Japan's first experimental theatre, in 


in organizing 
Tokyo. 

Japanese picture industry made progress along two 
lines in 1949: it produced more feature films than in any 
wear since the war, and it adopted its first code of ethics 
and its first machinery for self-regulation 

\pproximately 160 full-length pix were turned out dur- 
ing the year—a far cry from the prewar Nipponese rec- 
ord of more than 600, but a marked gain over the 1948 
figure of 125 or the 1947 record of 98. Increase reflects 
creditably on the industry, since it was made in spite of 
continued rise in production costs and the continued bur- 
den of Japan’s 150% admission tax. 

Production rate is still insufficient to give Japanese 
studios a backlog of finished films. Pix are rushed to 
distribs as soon as prints are dry and are booked into 
waiting firstrun houses immediately. Production schedules 
are also hampered by the fact that studios are unable to 
borrow enough working capital to produce ahead of re- 
lease schedule, since picture biz is rated as a Ciass C 
industry and is prohibited from seeking capital loans 
under Japan’s stringent economic laws. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles—and the fact that na- 
livia: toaotce returns for 1949 were slightly off the pre- 
ceding year—Japan motion picture industry is probably 
in sounder financial shape than it has been any year since 
the war. With the impending reduction of the admission 
tax from 150% to 100%, expected early in 1950, local 
industry should have an even bigger year this year 

Outstanding accomplishment of 1949. however, was the 
adoption of an industry-wide code of ethics by, the Motion 
Picture Assn. of Japan. While it came after more than 
two years of urging by occupation theatrical officials, code 
actually was drafted by top execs of production, distrib 
and exhibiting companies, and unanimously adopted by 
reps of all phases of the industry last summer. 

In a preamble to the code, drafters point out that 
Japan's destiny now lies in cooperation with other nations 
in keeping the peace and securing basic human righ’s and 
welfare based on freedom. “Consequently,” the preamble 
declares “with a view to promoting the audience's moral 
sense, no pictures should interfere with the maintenance 
of social order or recognize any word or deed violating 
basic human rights or make audiences justify any idea 
contrary to the spirit of democracy.” 

Yo carry out this ideal, code sets forth various injunc- 
tions under the heading of nation and society, law, reli- 
gion, education, customs, sex, and distasteful subjects. 
In the first six months of operation, script examiners 
found 80 cases of possible conflict with the code on which 
“counsel” was given to producers. 

In addition to a couple of paid script readers, MPAJ 
has set up a re-examining committee of industry reps to 
whom appeal can be made if producer feels examiners 
are interpreting code too severely. Above that is an en- 
forcement committee, also with non-paid industry mem- 
bers, who have final say. Committee, of course, has no 
legal basis and can enforce code only by bringing moral 
pressure on offenders. Association now is looking for a 
strong code administrator to be top watchdog for the in- 
dustry. 

Most interesting decision iaid down by the committee 
to date is one calling for the voluntary banning, or at 
jeast curtailing, of “costume” pictures on the grounds that 
that they are feudalistic and have no place in a demo- 
cratic Japan. Pix of this type, long 4 favorite in Japan, 
are historical screenplays with kimono-clad, sword-wield- 
ing characters who live and die by the ancient “samurai” 
code of loyalty and revenge. Apparently all studios have 
agreed to cut down and eventually eliminate this type of 
film. 

Watching over the Japanese picture industry in an 
advisory capacity is the Motion Picture and Theatrical 
Branch of SCAP’s Civil Information and Education Sec- 
tion. Branch is headed by George Gercke, formerly with 
“March of Time” in New York. Chief liaison man work- 
ing directly with the Japanese industry is Harry Slott, for- 
mer production manager for Photo & Sound Co. and direc- 
ior and producer for Motion Picture Service Co. of San 
Francisco. Slott also has worked as assistant director on 
various Hollywood lots. 
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| ____Radio Monopoly Continues _ 





The “biggest” Japanese radio event of 1949 didn’t hap- 
pen! Year was slated to herald the stari of commercial 
broadcasting in Nippon, putting an end to the 25-year 
monopoly of the Broadcasting Corp. of Japan. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a bill authorizing privately owned stations 
was introduced in the legislature in 1948 but misfired. 
A revised measure was earmarked for passage, along with 
a couple of other radio bills, early in 1949. But as the 
year drew to an end, all three bills were still kicking 
around in committee hearings or ministry drafting rooms, 
and BCJ blithely continued as the sole fountainhead of 
entertainment for Japan’s 40,000,000 radio listeners. 

_ Chief stumbling block to passage of the bill is provi- 
sion it makes for a controlling agency to govern the use 
of Nipponese airwaves. As drafted by the Telecommuni- 
cations Ministry, which now controls frequency allocations 
in Japan (subject to SCAP approval), the Broadcasting 
Bill calls for creation of a five-man Radio Regulatory Com- 
mission with powers somewhat similar to those of the 
American FCC. Hitch is that the chairman of the com- 
mission would be a cabinet member with the rank of 
state minister who would not necessarily be bound by 
the group's wishes. Prime Minister would aiso have 
power to nix any commission decision, and the PM's word 


’ would be final. 


Setup, of course, would put the Japanese government 
e@quarely in the driver's seat as far as radio is concerned, 
with nearly as much power ‘as it exercised during prewar 
and wartime years, when Tojo and his pals muscled in on 


BCJ to such an extent that the corporation became little 
more than a propaganda arm of the government. 

Needless to say. democratically-minded Japanese, in- 
cluding a large segment of the press, as well as occupa- 
tion officials, take a dim view of any measure which car- 
ries with it even the potential danger of such government 
control. It is the tug-of-war between these forces and the 
ministerial bureaucrats responsible for drafting the bill 
that has bogged down its passage. Bill is now rescheduled 
for submission to the National Diet early in 1950 and this 
time is conceded a good chance to pass without delay. 

Meanwhile, more than 30 individuals or groups have 
filed notice of intent to venture into the commercial radio 
field. It is unlikely, however, that all these plans will 
bear fruit. U. S. observers here point out that an opera- 
tion of this sort requires liberal quantities of both cash 
and brains. Some interested parties have the coin, but 
what little radio know-how there is in Japan is tied up by 
BCJ. Even these men are inexperienced in the commer- 
cial field, since BCJ is a public-service network supported 
by listeners’ fees collected from all radio set owners. 

However, 1949 was not without progress. For one thing, 
more listeners are hearing BCJ programs. Number of 
licensed receivers climbed to 8.292.866 as of Oct. 31, com- 
pared to 7,200,000 in 1948 and about 5,500,000 in 1945. 
Radio now reaches an estimated 51.5°° of the Japanese 
population. Production of radio receivers reached 760,000 
during the year, although approximately 1,000,000 new 
sets were licensed. Balance represents home-built or re- 
conditioned sets. 

BCJ also showed increased signs of shaking off some of 
its hidebound concepts under the tutelage of the Radio 
Branch of SCAP'’s Civil Information and Education Sec- 
tion. Probably the most significant step taken during 
the year was adoption of a more liberal policy toward 
the 112 local stations that make up BCJ’s two networks. 

Net also shattered tradition by inaugurating a weekly 
news roundup which originates in Tokyo, but which calls 
in seven other key cities in Japan for a three-minute 
newscast by a local commentator. As a matter of fact, 
commentators themselves were largely non-existent prior 
to 1949, but BCJ now has five broadcasting regularly from 
Tokyo with increasing popularity. Net has always served 
up plenty of news, with an average of 13 newscasts daily. 

Another big change noted during the year was the adop- 
tion of the documentary program technique. BCJ is now 
running a dramatic series called “The New Road.”. which 
traces the evolution of democracy. Another series, “The 
Torch Bearers,” dramatizes each week the life of some 
unusual person who has contributed to world betterment. 
Net also is doing hour-long documentaries on such con- 
temporary problems as juvenije delinquency, sportsman- 
ship, civil rights, taxes, etc. Network has also adopted 
the roundtable technique for discussions by prominent 
authorities on various current problems. 

BCJ got another break during the year when a Rocke- 
feller Foundation grant enabled six of its staffers to 
attend a radio institute at Columbia U. Group topped off 
its four-month visit abroad by touring various radio sta- 
tions in the U. S. and Canada for practical study and 
observation. 

Heading the occupation’s Radio Branch in its mission 
of advising, educating and assisting BCJ is Dwight Her- 
rick, former NBC public affairs and education manager 
in New York. Herrick has a staff of eight specialized as- 
sistants with experience in various phases of American 
radio biz. 


Feudal Legit Crumbles | 

The first serious dent in the feudalistic structure of the 
Japanese legit theatre has been made in Tokyo by the re- 
cently organized Tokyo Experimental Theatre. Group pro- 
duced three plays in 1949, all of which flew in the face 
of tradition in several important respects. [f basic idea 
of the Experimental Theatre clicks, which it may be doing 
since it has already spread to Osaka, entire Nipponese 
legit movement may be forced to fall in line. If this 
happens, Japanese theatre will have taken its first big 
progressive step in 50 years. 

Chief doctrine of the Experimental Theatre is that the 
play’s the thing and that any dramatic production must 
be built around the vehicle. Rest of the Japanese theatre 
is based on the use of established troupes controlled by 
two big theatrical companies which own virtually all legit 
houses. Troupes function like repertory companies and 
are rotated in the various theatres on a fixed schedule. 
Regardless of popularity or b.o. returns, all plays in Japan 
run a maximum of 25 days, then fold to make room for 
another troupe waiting to occupy the theatre. 

Another weakness of the Japanese stage is that play- 
wrights receive miserable pay, based either on so many 
yen a page or so many yen per minute of running time. 
Result is that Japan has no firstrate playwrights, since 
capable writers turn to the more lucrative novel and 
magazine field. 

Experimental Theatre has thrown out all this nonsense. 
Group will permit independent producers to assemble a 
tailor-made cast for any play it thinks worthy of the 
group's name. Production will have unlimited run as 
long as attendance holds up. Also, for the first time in 
Japanese theatrical history, author of the work will re- 
ceive a percentage of the b.o. receipts. This departure in 
itself has caused something of a sensation in Nip theat- 
rical circles and may tempt some of Japan's better writers 
to try their hand in the dramatic field. 

Group launched its career last yeai with Beaumarchais’ 
“Marriage of Figaro,” which established an all-time mod- 
ern Japanese record by running 52 performances. Next 
was the John van Druten comedy, “The Voice of the Tur- 
tle,“ which ran for 39 until it was forced to close because 
of a previous commitment for the theatre. Same thing 
happened to third production, an original Japanese play, 
“Power of Attraction,” which ran five weeks before being 








moved out for a motion.picture bill. In the last named, . 


author received a percentage of the take for the first time. 

Another contribution whieh the Experimental Theatre 
seems likely to make is that it will afford an opportunity 
for Japanese screen stars to appear on the iegit 


- 


_ Precedent was set in “Turtle,” which featured 
> nn Yukiko Todoroki in the role of Sally (part 
originated in New York by Margaret Sullavan). Flock of 
film stars, as a result, have put out feelers in legit produc- 
tion circles. Several are likely to be seen on the Nippon- 
ese stage in 1950. 

A te Theatre also- may have cracked the soliq 
front of “kabuki,” Japan’s highly stylized formal drama. 
Group of young “kabuki” actors from three of Tokyo's 
best known troupes are readying an Experimental Theatre 
production of Steinbeck’s “Of Mice and Men,” with the 
Yomiuri Shimbun, major Tokyo newspaper, backing. |) 
the old days, a “kabuki” actor would be thrown out of 
his profession if he had the temerity to sully his art by 
appearing in a modern drama. “Mice” is scheduled 1 
open at the Piccadilly theatre, Tokyo, Feb. 1. 

Japanese theatre as a whole had a fair year in 1949. 
although still apparently hampered by the whooping 150°, 
admission tax still in effect. Some measure of relief ix 
expected early this year when the levy probably will be 
reduced to 100°. as recommended by a group of Ame: 
ican tax experts who visited Japan last year. In spite of 
the tax, most theatre companies had a profitable yea; 
with the only floperoo, oddly enough, being a “kabuki 
program by the usually popular Ennosuke, which ran a 
month. 

Nine American plays were produced in Japan last year 
some of them three or four times. In addition to “Tu, 
tle,” Japanese playgoers saw “Our Town,” “I Remember 
Mama.” “Village Green,” “le.” “Biography,” “The Em 
peror’s New Clothes,” “Ah, Wilderness” and “Lady Rosa ” 
Altogether, 56 foreign plays were produced in Japan in 
1949, nearly half of them French. 

Co:.temporary American symphonic and concert music 
is on the upbeat in Japan. More than 40 major Japanese 
musical events in 1949 featured works of modern Amer- 
ican composers who apparently have lost none of their 
popularity with the Nipponese as a result of the wartime 
ban. Top favorite, judging by frequency of performance, 
was Aaron Copland, whose works were included in nine 
concert programs last year. George Gershwin’s music 
appeared on eight programs. 


Argentine Show Biz. Booms: 
Legit, Nitery Calibre Low 


Buenos Aires 


Whereas in former years Argentina was a country of 
bright lights, the last six months have seen all lighting 
dimmed in big and small towns, as fuel economies and 
breakdown in equipment have forced powerhouses to re- 
duce current supplies, with every prospect of this snag 
becoming more acute as time goes on. On the other 
hand, inflationary earning by industrialists and labor 
classes has the people of Buenos Aires avid for entertain- 
ment, so all amusement fields are enjoying a boom. 


Most popular, and perhaps the biggest grossers, are the 
soccer football matches, played on weekends and holidays. 
Next in popularity are the horse races, run by the swank 
Jockey Ciub, with as much as $2,000,000 (U.S.) bet in one 
afternoon on one out of seven races. 

Film entertainment has suffered as result of the dollar 
famine, since U. S. film distributors have been unable to 
get permits to import raw material since early in the yea! 
Reissues of even the oldest pix have netted surprising 
coin. The outstanding grosser, nevertheless, was an Argen- 
tine-made comedy, “Avivato” (‘(Inferamericana), which 
grossed $1,360,555 (U.S.) in 10 out of an 11-week run. 

In legit, the first thing that strikes any overseas visitor 
is the low standard of musical comedy or variety shows. 
All the same these are grossing big money. The chief 
attraction of musicals is not so much the musical aspect, 
but the local comedians who specialize in satirising local 
events. Formerly they based their gags on political satire, 
but this has been curbed by rigid government censorship. 
The currency snag has snafued importation of European 
or even the cheaper Mexican acts during the past year, 
and the Tino Rossis, Charles Trenets, Jean Sablons or 
Jorge Negretes are conspicuous by their absence. Carmen 
Suave alone came to enliven the scene and is consistently 

As to nitery entertainment. there are only about five 
cabarets in Buenos Aires worthy of the name, and these 
only fifth-rate by U. S. standards. Most famous of all. of 
course, is the old Ta-Ba-Ris, which this year celebrated 
its 25th anniversary. The Ta-Ba-Ris specializes in the 
best floor shows south of the Equator (now that prohibi- 
tion of gambling in Brazilian night spots deprives Bra- 
zilian operators of the means wherewith to compete.) 

Competing heavily with the old-type cabarets are some 
25 first-class niteries, here called “boites” as they are in 
Paris. The niteries employ around 2,000 musicians. Of 
these the cabarets absorb about 400 and the niteries 200. 
A great vogue is enjoyed by innumerable smaller spots, 
hardly more than cocktail bars, which feature two-piano 
acts, guitarists, or one or two choice chantoosies, but the 
piano spots get the biggest crowds. Here plenty of liquor 
gets put away at spectacular prices, under very dim lights. 
In warm weather they are superseded by thé string of 
riverside eateries which now line the one road out of 
town all the way to the Tigre Delta. 

Over the weekends a gamut of sporting and social 
circles stage dances and book the big-name bands popu- 
lavized by thé radio networks, who cash in heavily 
on their Hooper-rating. These club dances gress 
anything from $6,250 to $10,000 (U.S.) an evening, charg- 
ing $1 for male ducats and 50c for femmes. The name 
bands earn big premiums for this type of entertainment, 
which is not exclusive to the city but extends throughout 
the countryside, with the more popular city bands travel- 
ing long distance by bus for one or two night stands. 

There are so many races intermingled in the Buenos 
Aires melting pot, that the legit fields and niteries cater 
to the babel of languages and customs represented. That 
is why the city teems with “colmados” (Spanish type of 
cafe-chantants); Russian gypsy spots, Italian eateries with 
Italian waiter-singers, German beer gardens and any num- 
ber of English and North American bars. 

Profits for nitery operators and bonifaces are largely 
derived from liquor sales. Imported wines and Scotch 
are at a premium since imports are suspended. Much 
adulterated hooch is sold at genuine prices, with even 
locally distilled or bottled “scotch” sold for $1 the jigger 
and even higher. Whereas the Argentines were formerly 
a temperate people, sudden wealth has quickened tlieir 
thirst. On big evenings niteries grass anything up to er 
beyond $7,500. 
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Anglo-U.S. Cooperation 
By MONTY C. MORTON 
(Chairman, Un..ed Artisis Mgt. Committee, London) 


London. 


The British scene is not in so happy a state that one 
can lightly dismiss it in a sentence or two. But there 
is no need for extreme despondency. The shakeup, 
injurious as it is, is already producing a more realistic 
appraisal of Britain’s capacities as a film-making 
country, and in many quarters there's a renewed de- 
termination to rebuild the industry on more solid 
foundations. 

What about the prospects of Anglo-American co- 
operation? United Artists has recently concluded a 
deal with World Screenplays, Lid., headed by Anatole 
de Grunwald, on terms which are described as “the 
most favorable of their kind ever offered to an in- 
dependent British producing company.” UA has 
guaranteed worid-wide distribution to that company’s 
productions, and offers all the services and facilities 
afforded to the corporation’s independent producers 
in the U. S. This is practical cooperation on a grand 
scale. The only cooperation that means anything at 
all is that which enlarges the opportunities of the 
British public to see American pictures, and of the 
American public to view the best British pictures. 
It is important that the films sent to the U. S. should 
be only Britain’s best, for the obvious reason that the 
American cinemagoer is not yet avidly eager to accept 
British films, and inferior pictures harm bevond meas- 
ure the goodwill slowly and laboriously being 
built up. 

Anglo-American cooperation is possible, and will 
prove fruitful if the British film industry bears that 
principle in mind, and if the leaders of the industry 
in both countries work earnestly together on a basis 
of reciprocity and goodwill. 


U.S. Influence Is Still 
Niron¢ on Swiss Show Biz 


By GEORGE MEZOEFI 








Zurich. 

As in all postwar years, 1949 again showed the obvious 
U. S. influence on Swiss show biz, especially in legit, 
vaudeville and music. Opera and operetta still are domi- 
nated by classics and standards, and suffer from the con- 
servative attitude of the Swiss public. In pictures, in- 
creasing interest for European films is evident, seeing 
that only about 40% of this year’s b. o. champs are 
U. S. pix. 

In legit the past °48-49 season, Stadttheater. Zurich 
foperas, operettas and ballet, largest theatre of the coun- 
try, had its biggest number of performances with opera 
standards like Mozart's “Magic Flue” (25), Rossini’s “Bar- 
biere di Siviglia” (23) and Wagner's ““Tannhaeuser” (17) 
and operettas by Milloecker, Lecoq and Schubert-Berte. 
One special- performance was devoted to modern Amer- 
ican works, Kurt Weill’'s “Down in the Valley” and 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The Telephone,” but with very little 
success. Basle and Berne Stadttheaters are equally domi- 
nated by classics and revivals. These two houses, however, 
also embrace drama and comedy and successfully staged 
two modern plays, J. B. Priestley’s “An Inspector Calls” 
at Berne and Norman Krasna’s “Dear Ruth” at Basle. 


Schauspielhaus, Zurich, only dramatic stand of impor- 
tance, staged Goeth's “Goetz von Berlichingen.” ‘“ 
quato Tasso” and “Faust” and “Hamlet.” All of its other 
boxoffice hits were by contempersry authors, including 
Jean-Paul Sartre's “Les Mains Sales” ‘“Red Gloves”), and 
Carl Zuckmayer’s “Barbara Blomberg” which was world- 
preemed here. This season's ('49-'50) hits, so far, are 
Thornton Wilder's “Our Town” and Tennessee Williams’ 
“Streetcar Named Desire,” the latter for the first time 
in German. 


peo ae 8 Pix Slipping | 

U. S. pix, though still on top with neariy 60° of all im- 
ported films, have lagged a little at the boxoffice in favor 
of European-made productions. Of this year’s 23 b.o. 
champions, only nine are of U. S. origin, namely, “Arch 
of Triumph,” “Green Grass of Wyoming.” “A Connecti- 
cut Yankee,” “Julia Misbehaves,” “The Paradine Case,” 
“Johnny Belinda,” “Rebecca” (reissue), “The Three Mus- 
keteers” and “Joan of Arc,” the latter, however, suffered 
from bad reviews. Rest of product splits between six 
British ‘especially “The Red Shoes.” “The Fallen Idol” 
and “The Third Man”), three French, three Italian, one 
German and one Austrian. 

Practically all U. S. pictures are released here in origi- 
nal version, with German-French subtitles, and only a 
very small percentage synchronized in French for the 
French-speaking part of the country. American stars are 
by far the most popular here. 

Swiss film production has now been boiled down to & 
minimum of one picture during 1949: thé Corne) Wilde 
starver, “Swiss Tour.” Produced by Praesens Film, Inc., 
with an eye on export possibilities, almost the entire dia- 
log of the film is in English, and it boasts an international 
cast of American, French as well as Swiss players. Prae- 
sens celebrates its 25th anni this year. Their biggest 
financial hit so far is “The Search,” in world-release by 
M-G-M. 

In the field of light music, jazz and vaudeville, U. S. is 
by far on top. An unusually high number of strong en- 
tries marks this season. The following bands or single 
jazz players made their bows to the Swiss public in ‘49 
(many of them in their first Swiss engagement )—Bill 
Coleman, James Moody, Sidney Bechet, Louis Armstrong, 
Buck Clayton and Coleman Hawkins, with others to fol- 
low in 1950. Louis Armstrong's Swiss tour was a triumph 
throughout the country. 


In vaudeville, the two outstanding events were the first 
Swiss appearances of Katherine Dunham and her troupe 
in “A Caribbean Rhapsody” and Harold Steinman’s “Skat- 
ing Vanities of 1949,” with the latter already inked for 
next spring with the 1950 show. Both were complete 
sellouts in all engagements. 

: . Pep music, featured by the country’s jazz bands and 
light music orchs, consists mainly of U. S. hits. 





Telling the Story of America 
Through Gov’t Info Abroad 


By JOSEPH D. RAVOTTO 
(Information Officer, U. S. Embassy, Rome) 


Rome. 

Excluding the war years when it took part in psychologi- 
cal warfare on a large scale for the first time in its history, 
the U. S. has been engaged in the difficult and most com- 
plex battle of words and ideas now for some five years. 

Operating under the “USIS” (United States Information 
Service) symbol, the Government, through the Depart- 
ment of State, has been making use of every conceivable 
method to tell the story of its people, its institutions and 
its way of life through 139 posts located in 84 countries 
(March, 1949. figures). 

Staffs range from a lone American officer and a few 
local employees in some countries to a score of Americans 
and 100 or more locals in others. The countries where 
the largest staffs have been assembled usually are in direct 
ratio to their proximity to Iron Curtain countries or 
wherever Communist propaganda has had some degree of 
success. 

In Italy. for example. there are at present 22 Americans 
and 111 Italian employees engaged in information and 
cultural work. USIS has offices in eight cities: Rome, 
Milan, Flerence, Naples. Palermo and the newly opened 
posts in Genoa, Turin and Bologna. 

Each of these offices operates a library and a document- 
ary film service. In addition the offices distribute a press 
bulletin, feature articles and radio scripts, supervise the 
exchange of students and professors between the United 
States and Italy. and arrange for lectures, concerts, con- 
ferences, exhibits and countless other activities. 

During 1949 an average of 20,000 persons monthly came 
to the USIS libraries to read or refer to the books and 
magazines displayed on the bookshelves. Some 30,000 
were accounted for during the month of March alone. 
During this period, 11,000,000 Italians saw American doc- 
umentary films, with the best monthly average registered 
in May. when about 1,300,000 spectators atte.ded USIS 
film showings. Another 20,000 monthly saw film strips. 

In the period May to October, 1949, approximately 100.- 
000 column inches of USIS press, feature and photo ma- 
terial on America was published by Italian dailies, week- 
lies and other publications. This is equivalent to 600 solid 
pages of the size seen in an average American newspaper. 
This excluded a monthly average of between 50 and 60 
articles published by Italian technical, scientific and pro- 
fessional publications based on English language mate- 
rial furnished by USIS and on which copyright clearance 
was previously obtained from American publishers. 

During 1949, too, an average of between 2'2 to 2%4 
hours of “Voice of America” radio broadcasts weekly were 
sandwiched in with the local programs on the Italian radio 
system (RAI) on its two medium-wave networks. In addi- 
tion, the Voice has been broadcasting two half-hour blocks 
of Italian-language shows daily direct from the U. S. over 
shortwave, both blocks in turn being relayed by the Voice’s 
new powerful medium-wave transmitter in Munich. 

With the Fulbright program recently getting under way, 
107 American students are scheduled to study in Italy this 
semester. Of this number. 52 arrived late in November 
and the others were slated to get here before the end 
of 1949. The number of Italian students due to study in 
American universities will total 35, with most of them 
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Japan’s Increased U. S. Dates 


Tokyo. 


Despite gradual! resurgence of the local film indus- 
try. which produced approximately 160 features in 
1949, the pix that pack ‘em in in Nippon continue to 
carry a Hollywood label. 

Central Motion Picture Exchange, Tokyo branch of 
the Motion Picture Export Assn., cut itself in for 
about 38° of the Japanese screen biz last year. 
Agency, headed by Charles Mayer, set a postwar rec- 
ord in 1949 by releasing 102 American pix to the 
more than 700 theatres in Japan under fuil or part- 
time contract. This was a notable increase over the 
1948 figure of 71. Latest total included 88 new pix 
and 14 reissues. By comparison, French film agency 
here released 29 pix during the year, the British 24, 
Russian seven and Italian three. 


The American record would have looked even bet- 
ter had it not been for a two-month interruption 
of exports of U. S. films to the Orient while the 
MPEA and the Army Dept. settled their hassie on 
frozen funds in Japan. Sixteen additional new pix 
were scratched from the release schedule here as a 
result of the halt. 

Agreement which cued resumption of *xports pro- 
vides for the conversion to dollars of an estimated 
$1,600,000 yearly from blocked Japanese yen. This 
is not sufficient to cover total income from film rentals 
in Japan, and will not touch the mountainous back- 
log of ven that has piled up in Nippon since CMPE 
got back in business in 1946. But it will give U. S. 
producers some measure of relief in a situation which 
saw three years pass with a steady stream of pix 
going to Japan and scarcely a trickle of hard coin 
coming back. 

Action pix continue to be top grossers in Japan, al- 
though Nipponese theatregoers showed increasing ap- 
preciation last year for quality films of all types. 
CMPE listed the following 10 pix as the best b.o. at- 
tractions of 1949, although not necessarily in this 
order: “Keep ‘Em Flying.” “Tarzan's Desert Mys- 
tery,” “Cheyenne,” “Song of Love.” “Western Union,” 
“Yearling.” “Angel and the Bad Man.” “Waterloo 
Bridge.” “Song to Remember,” and “Naked City.” 

CMPE also distributes American film product in 
Korea. but increasing difficulties and local antago 
nism have brought imports to a standstill. Last new 
firstrun release in Korea was a year age and only 
business CMPE has done there since January, 1949, 
has been with reissues. 


already in the U. S. In addition, there are some 400 
Americans presently studying in Italy under the GI 
bill of rights. 

American travelers, business men and political figures, 
and European friends and foes alike have a stock ques- 
tion all ready to use when they discuss the information 
program with a USIS officer. They readily accept figures 
like those listed above, but what they usually are more 
interested in is the effectiveness of the program. They 
ask, “How many Italians have you converted or influenced 
to your way of life? How many Communists and Fascists 
have become convinced through you that democracy is a 
concept of life superior to that they previously believed 
in?” 


7 "Phe Poser oe aS 


That is the $64 question, and to answer something so 
abstract does present a poser. The effect of propaganda 
on the masses is perhaps one of the most difficult things 
to gauge. So astute a politician as Mussolini, however, 
never made the mistake of undervaluing it. 

Any American newspaperman who worked in Italy dur- 
ing Fascism will readily recall that one of the I} Duce's 
cardinal principles was to maintain constant and rigid 
control over radio. press, motion pictures and the schools. 
They can remember how his propaganda machine skiil- 
fully blended lies and verisimilitude with the truth, and 
how the news from the outside world, and especially from 
the democracies, was altered and tailored to fit Fascist 
strategy against the so-called “decadent plutocracies.” 

Perhaps USIS by itself alone has not converted any 
enemies to the American way of life, but it undoubtedly has 
been a great influencing factor. It might be said that 
the first step to conversion is interest, and interest in the 
U. S. has been manifested in the most indubitable manner 
by the countless number of Italians who voluntarily at- 
tend USIS film showings, listen to the “Voice of America” 
programs, come to the libraries, apply for scholarships, 
ask for press material for their newspapers, etc. 

To say that USIS alone created this interest in things 
American would be an exaggeration. Italians are being 
conditioned to American thought and influences day in 
and day out through other channels. Hollywood films, 
American press agency despatches. Broadway plays. Tin 
Pan Alley and musical comedy hits seen and heard on 
the Italian stage and radio, the reconstruction work of 
the Marshall Plan, and even such a factor as American 
family relations, are but a few of the influences which, 
together with USIS, make themselves felt daily. 

What USIS does do is to bring to a focal point all these 
influences. 

As a starting point, it might be well to consider radio. 
lialy is a country of some 47,000,000 people tighily 
squeezed in its narrow confines. It is estimated that there 
are some 3,000,000 officially declared and clandestine radio 
sets in operation in the country. This gives Italy a po- 
tential listening audience of more than 10,000,000 persons. 
This means that each time a “Voice of America” program 
is broadcast over one of Italy's two medium-wave networks 
potentially a fifth of its population can hear it. 


| The Radio Response | 


The reader may object and answer that this is not nec- 
essarily a proof that Italians do listen to these programs. 
However, there is plenty of evidence that they do. 


The fact is that the USIS offices in Italy get about 1.500 
letters each month from Italian radio listeners and re- 
ceive as many as 2,000 visitors during a 30-day period. 
These Italians write or call to request program booklets, 
radio scripts, ask that some of their questions about the 
U. S. be answered on one of the programs, or request 
some special service or information that may have nothing 
to do at all with radio. This excludes letters written 
direct to the “Voice of America” in New York. 


In 1947 when trailers were put on the “Voice of Amer- 
ica” broadcasts inviting listeners for the first time to write 
in, 20,000 letters were received in a period of four months. 


One of the Voice’s most popular programs is called 
“Radio University.” It deals with topics of technical and 
cultural interest from the U.S. The script of each broad- 
cast is printed for distribution. On Dec. 1 almost 8.100 
Italians were regularly receiving every one of these scripts 
—and in almost every single case the request was solicited 
by letter or in person. 

A second show called “Ai Vostri Ordini” (“At Your 
Service”) is a request show which attempts to answer all 
queries on the U. S., submitted by the interested listeners. 
Queries range from information about New York's police 
departinent or the American public school system, to re- 
quests for hillbilly music, or some hit sung by Bing 
Crosby or Frank Sinatra. Some 150 such requests are re- 
ceived each month. 


Today more than 1,000,000 persons in Italy each month 
see at least three USIS films. The cogeni point is that the 
overwhelming majority of these films are not shown on 
USIS premises, but are lent to individuals and groups 
whose representatives often come many miles and at 
great inconvenience to themselves to borrow them. They 
come from many walks of life. They include schoolteach- 
ers and principals, parish priests, club and cultural repre- 
sentatives, Army and Navy officers, government officials 
and others. 

An interesting sidelight is the fact that the presence of 
USIS films in this country has revolutionized the Italian 
16m film industry. As individuals and groups learned 
that these films were available on request. sale of pro- 
jectors increased many fold with the recent modeis show- 
ing great technical improvements over the models of three 
and four years ago. 

Then there is the USIS Italian Press Bulletin. which 
is distributed daily to approximately 2.500 editors, news- 
papermen, writers, government officials, and influential 
political, economic, labor and industrial jeaders. These 
bulletins carry official texts, speeches made by officials, 
editorials, articles on American. life, and labor, agricul 
tural, scientific, economic and cultural items. 
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Australian Showman Expresses 


Need for New Film Advances To | 


|CEA Ban Holding Up BBC 
| Telecast of New Brit. Pic 


London. 
Although billed by the BBC as 


is not to be telecast at this stage. 


Keep Apace with Changing World ‘icn'si*oicc sarin Strives nace 


By NORMAN B. RYDGE 


(Board Chairman, Greater 


Sydney. 

This is perhaps a good oppor- 
tunity to reflect that just as the 
motion picture has brought great 
benefits to mankind, so too must 
we alert ourselves to the continu- 
ally changing mature of the intan- 
gible things that our industry dis- 
penses to the masses. 

There is abroad a vast uneasi- 
ness in political and commercial 
lite. From day to day the affairs 
of nations are fluctuating with dis- 
turbing violence. The business 
werld finds old ways and old for- 
mulas no longer helpful. It is but 
natural that this great interna- 
tional industry of ours should be- 
come affected both economically 
and psychologically. But just as 
surely I believe that this need not 
engender fear for the future or the 
fate of motion pictures. 

Ever since World War I, the mo- 
tion picture has taken a firm hold 
on the mind of civilized man. By 
constant striving we have suc- 
ceeded in winning recognition as 
the greatest cf all mediums of en- 
tertainment. 

it skyrocketed to eminencr in 
the first instance because it was 
so revolutionary —so completely 
different, limitless in scope and in- 
stantly accessible to the rich and 
poor alike. The men and women 
of today have grown more exacting 
and perhaps more fickle in their 
likes and dislikes when it comes to 
entertainment. Yet in one thing 
they remain constant—their ever- 
lasting search for relaxation and 
enjoyment. 

Over the past 40-odd years, 
working hours have decreased and 
the weekly span of leisure hours 
increased considerably. With more 
time for entertainment, with ap- 
petites as keen as ever for the 
right kind of fare, and with vast 
new audiences still untapped, what 
greater proofs need we demand to 
sustain our faith in the future of 
fiinis? 

liere in Australia we feel that 
present problems are insignificant 
in relation to the terrific future 
that lies ahead. Ours is a 
young nation only just _be- 
ginning to tackle a vast multiple 
scheme embracing immigration, 
industrial development, water con- 
servation and the conversion of 
vast wilderness tracts into fertile 
jood-producing areas. 

There is powerful evidence that 
today more than ever before, the 
cinema is the centre of every com- 
munity, large or small. This is a 
high distinction won by sincere, 
imaginative producers, and earn- 
est service-minded exhibitors. Not- 
withstanding trade differences, our 
joint endeavors have won recog- 
nition, goodwill and esteem. 


Equally true, however, and we 


Weekly 


Union Theatres, Australia) 


cannot blind our eyes to it, is the 
fact that other forms of relaxation 
and entertainment are vying hard 
to capture public patronage. Be- 
cause people generally have more 
free time at their disposal, there 
has grown more Spportunity for 
others to come into what has pre- 
viously been the undisputed field 
of pictures. 

It is this phase of opposition we 
are now subjected to which brings 
the realization that the motion 
picture must once again call upon 
its technicians, and the artistic and 
scientific experts within and with- 
out the industry, so that its pres- 
ent style of entertainment shall be 
revitalized. 


Freshness and Novelty ! 

if we can bring freshness ana 
novelty to both production and 
presentation, and there is no doubt 


in my mind that we can, then the 


motion picture will retain its se- 
cure hold upon the masses as the 
world’s number one medium of 
enjoyment. 

Audiences are still there to be 
held and stili vaster audiences are 
waiting tc be won. But the styles 
and standards ana _ techniques 
which were sufficient yesterday 
have become perhaps less exciting. 
The things which were once extra- 
ordinary are now accepted as com- 
monplace and fail to win applause. 

Show business must go back 
where it started—at least mentally. 
We must realize that the motion pic- 
ture took its hold upon the public 
because it was the world’s newest 
novelty. Novelty and change are 
what we must again strive to give. 


I say this with full regard for 
the importance of the economic as- 
pects which bear down upon our 
industry. Stability of operation is 
tremendously important. We have 
all learned sharp lessons in this 
regard over the past few years, 
and certain safeguards have been 
built around our production, dis- 
tribution and exhibition holdings. 
None of these will avail, however, 
unless our merchandise is pro- 
duced and packaged to please the 
public palate. 

The motion picture is still the 
chief subject of conversation and 
discussion around the _ dinner 
table. Newspapers and magazines 
continue to increase the space al- 
lotted to films because circulation 
is built upon it. Leaders of 
thought, culture and public life 











continue to critcize, and often to 


congratulate, the industry for what 


| it stands for today. But it will re- 


main unrivalled only so long as 
we, the guardians of its destiny, re- 
main never content with present 
standards, but continually striving 
for new perfections. 


Betting 


By VICTOR SKAARUP 


Copenhagen. 

The newly-created state - con- 
trolled “Tipstjeneste,” governing a 
12-game football pool that has 
swept Denmark, is a bugaboo cur- 
rentiy confronting show biz here. 
It seems that much of the public's 
pocket money is going toward the 
weekly football coupons. 


“Dansk Tipstjeneste” started in 
May, and the first few weeks had 
a turnover of 500,000 kroner ($70.- 
000: per week. Of this amount 
half went to the teams and the 
other half for prizes to the pool 
winners. Nobody is allowed to win 
more than 50,000 kroner ($7,000), 
and most weeks there have been so 
many who had all 12 results cor- 
rect that the amount sometimes 
went down to under $1,000 for 
each winner. The craze has caught 
on like wildfire with the Danes; 
now they are wagering over 2,000,- 
000 kroner ($300,000) most weeks. 


The cinemas, especially, claim to 
be hard hit. Their night takings 


have gone down 20-30° on the 
evenings when the coupons are 
usually filled oui—Monday and 
Tuesday—but from other sides, it 
is claimed, takings have slipped on 
other nights, teo, as a result of a 
general slump. 

Leaders of the “Dansk Tipstjen- 
este” believe that all the fuss will 
calm down in a few more months, 
when the novelty wears off. 


But all is not bad in Danish show 
biz. The Danish ice revue, “Ice 
Parade, 1949." did well at the big 
Forum. Show came here after a 
tremendous success in Sweden. 
The Warner film. “Johnny Belin- 
da.” has done terrifically along 
with “The Third Man.” 

The, legit season has been bad 
for most theatres, but at the small 
Nygade. “Charley's Aunt” is in 
a long run, and so is “Oklahoma!” 

A third of the musicians in Co- 
penhagen are out of work, but the 
cafe trade looks promising after 
some bad months. 


Pic, which is distributed by Ex- 
clusive, still comes within the scope 
‘of the Cinematograph Exhibitors 
Assn. TV ban. 
its normal commercial life, it will 
be barred from all British theatres. 

Exelusive, which has contract 
with the BBC to make films around 
popular radio characters, admits a 
clause in the contract permitting 
inclusion in TV programs. No date 
however is stipulated and Ex- 


clusive say the BBC must wait! 


until the film is freed from the 
CEA bar. 





If telecast during | * 


(So, African Film Biz Cries the Blues: 
‘Okla!’ ‘Annie’ Big; New Radio Service 


| By JOE HANSON 


Cape Town. _ broke another record by pass. 
| In surveying the amusement ing its 150th performance.  [p 
cene in South Africa during the spite of this it is doubtful whether 
past year, the most significant fac- | the show cleared any sort of profir. 
ltor is the impact on the industry as the expenses connected with 4 
‘of the many changes in the general venture of this kind in South 
economic situation in the Union. | Africa are enormous—sea and air 
Drastic cuts in dollar imports in transportation from U. S. A. of 
1948 were followed in 1949 by sim- cast and properties, long railroad 
ilar curtailment of imports from hauls between cities, salaries and 
the sterling area. usual overheads. Scales of admis- 

Devaluation came last Septem- 510M, although admittedly higher 
ber, and although this has resulted | than ectaayl before, have still to be 
\in the gold producers receiving a set low enough to be within the 
higher sterling price for their out- ™¢4™S of the average theatregoer. 
put, there is, so far, no sign of that Today the problem is worse than 
| wave of prosperity that was prom- ever, as devaluation has jumped 
spokesmen the overheads on an American 
show by over 406°. The immedi- 
ate reaction, when the new dollar 
rate was announced, was to fold 


ised by government 
when announcing devaluation. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that trade conditions in South Af- 





Showmanship 
Need for Films rica have slumped and that the 
boxoffice, always a sensitive barom- 


e eter, has been the first to feel this. 
It is generally conceded by show- 
us a men that it is a long while since 


business has been as bad as it is at 
Sydney present. Better than average pic- 

’ ee tures that would normally be good 
From June to December, 1949, for at least a two-week SRO run 


most showmen wept tears of frus- are today playing to a mediocre 
tration as they watched pie after week's biz. The cinema-going pub- 
pic fall by the wayside. must Aus- jic is definitely “shopping” for its 
tralian showmen aver that this six- entertainment, anything it likes is 
month period was the toughest .¢j}) good for an extended run. 
they ever witnessed—the depres-| British films such as “The Fallen 
sion era included. Already a com- jqoj” and “The Winslow Boy” did 
mittee of top pic execs, covering well, as did American films of the 
both distribution and exhibition, caliber of “Snake Pit” and “Johnny 
has been set up to get a blueprint Belinda.” Musicals are still popu- 
operating that will make Australia jar, with Danny Kaye at present 
thoroughly pic-minded. probably South Africa’s No. 1 

It was figured that an upbeat in draw. 
outdoor night sports—trotting, dog It is noteworthy that with a 
racing, midget car racing and the spiralling cost of living in every 
like—was the answer to the pic conceivable commodity, admission 
boxoffice drop. However, there are prices have remained at their pres- 
other indications these are not ent level for several vears, and the 
mostly to blame. only increases that have been 

One school of pic thought here made were due to additional taxa- 
declares quite frankly that show-|tion. The top admission price for 
men themselves are to blame, | grst-run houses in the kev cities 
pointing out that it doesn't pay off ; - 
to over-dosing the customers with = 
shows running from 7:30 p. m. un-, (about 60c x today's dollar rate) 
til 11:30 p. m., taking in a double- and in the Cape Province, for in- 
feature bill, newsreels, shorts, Stance, 50°o of this goes in taxa- 
trailers and advertising matter, tion. The administrator of the 


is four shillings and sevenpence 


“Annie Get Your Gun,” then play- 

ing in Johannesburg, as the con- 
tracts with the large American 
cast provided for salaries at the 
old rate of exchange. An amic- 
able arrangement was arrived at 
between African Theatres and the 
performers, and “Annie” is now 
on tour, but, although the basis of 
the agreement has not been an- 
nounced, it is certain that the cast 
would not have taken a 40°, cut, 
so that the show is going to cost 
a lot more to keep on the road 


The visits of well known actors 
in seasons of straight plays, popu- 
lar before the war. are not likely 
to be revived, and patrons of the 
live theatre have to rely on shows 
staged by amateur societies in 
small houses. 


7 A Big Radice Event 


The most important 1949 radio 
event in South Africa occurred 
just before the end of the vear, 
namely the long-awaited announce- 
ment of the starting date of the 
“C,” or commercial service, to be 
known as Radio Springbook. The 
Transvaal will now have a trans- 
mitter commencing broadcasts on 
May 1, 1950, on five shortwave and 
two longwave bands. No indica- 
tion has been given as to when 
Radio Springbok stations wil! be 
established in other centers. such 





plus a break for the candy butch- Cape Province. in his recent budg- | a¢ Cape Town, Durban and Port 

ers to operate. This sour setup is et speech, made the admission tnat | Elizabeth, and ’ unofficial informa- 

| still current in the nabes. the increased taxation imposed two tion is that this may still take a 
Too Much Chainstore Stuff | years ago had not yielded the reve- year or so. 

Another school of pic thought nue expected. due to appreciable} How rapidiy the commercial 
has it that showmanship went over- falling off in attendance. It is cer- | service can now be extended de- 
beard when “chainstore” ideas tain that when the higher admis-| pends to a large extent on the 
were brought into operation via sion charges came into force, cine- South African Broadcasting Corp.'s 
the major interests. This, it’s said, ma goers. particularly in the coun- ability to obtain import licenses for 
has stifled individualism. Cinema try centers. started cutting down | the vast amount of equipment it 
managers, in many instances, are on their visits to theatres, and this Will require, and here, of course. 
‘content nowadays to open their pas been accentuated by the busi. t#¢ SABC comes up against the 
doors at starting time and close joce racession ; |same difficulties of import contro! 
when a waxed national anthem is, | oa, . that face other sections of show 
played to end the show. |, Production of Afrikaans dialo¢ business. The length of time re- 

Biz up till June. 1949, must have features was continued in 1949 quired for construction of studios, 


been pretty solid because the two with what is considered the best transmitting stations. etc.. 


major loops, Greater Union Thea- South African film made to date, | 


tres, headed by Norman B. Rydge, | “om Saam Vanaand.” The gov- | 
in which J. Arthur Rank is a 50-50 ernment has once more raised the | 
partner. and Hovts, run by Ernest old bogey of insufficient local films 
Turrfbull, with 20th-Fox as a part- 0" South African screens and, at 
‘ner, chalked up their highest this writing. John Grierson. con- 
grosses. And they did'this mainly troller of the film division of the 
with U. S. pix. . — State Information office, is 
— = — = in South Africa at the invitation of 
British Teck a Beating ____||the government to investigate the 

bm wel ™, 4 —-. a 5 stepping up of film production. 

rs ng. J. Arthur nk’s fi- | . : 

nancial upset didn’t do them any he S Ge Shan ereery = om 
be said that the industry is facing 

good either. Naturally, the day of i, with some misgivings. Import 
flag-waving is over, and films have control has meant that only a lim- 


to stand on their own ; 
. ited number of American fflms are 
Most favored fare here has been ajjowed to enter the country, and 


comedy of the type of “Sitting 
Pretty” (20th). action stuff like oof a Se ee } 
“Red Witch” (Rep), and class fare freight char + ho 
: — a ges on them. British 
similar to “Red Shoes” (GBD). fl i ; 
"ie seco cheat i> Ge ans to) ms are insufficient to fill the gap, 
a : so that the position may arise of a 
which U. S. distribs are hopeful gegniie shortage of program 
the Aussie government will ease, ; atte - 
the current 50% coin freeze. Ne- | Legit’s Decline Not So Marked | 
| gotiations in this respect are cur-|~ — ~ . 7 — 
rently going on. That sudden de- On the legit side, strangely | 
valuation of the Aussie pound enough, the attendance decline has | 
caused a lot of turmoil. | not been so marked, as in the cin- 
Joe McConville, prexy of Co- | emas. True enough, the playgoer | 
lumbia International Corp., on 'S Mainly catered to by repertory | 
recent visit here hit the nail #94 amateur companies staging 


| 


‘ 
! 


; 


right on the head by declaring: Sows in small theatres which do its transcription 
more in mot take much filling. but in the transa, to be loaned as adviser on 


“It now takes a lot p 
Australian pounds to make a three main cities. at any rate, the 
dollar than it used to... You have South African public is showing an | 
to do a lot more business to break ‘terest for worthwhile plays. 
even with yourself... Exhibs should! The major 1949 events in legit 
realize the seriousness of the sit- were the presentation by African | 
uation and cooperate with distribs Theatres af “Oklahoma!” and. later | 
as much as possible. .You can’t | in the year, “Annie Get Your Gun.” | 
correct a_ difficult situation by staged in a manner never before | 


making cheaper but poorer pix...| seen in South Africa. “Okla- | 
You have to make pix that will lift | homa!” broke al! records with. 
the business up instead of pushing a 14-week run at 


{ t ; His Majes- | 
it down. . Better pix are the only ty’s in Johannesburg, later trans- | 
salvation of the industry.” | ferring to Cape Town, where it 


must 


, also be taken into consideration. 


Another factor on which the ex- 
pansion of Radio Springbok is de- 
pendent is the recruiting and 
training of suitable personne!. This 
question of personne! is of far 
greater importance than is gener- 
ally realized. While Gideon Roos. 
director general of the SABC, has 
appointed a number of his pres- 
ent executives to fill the new posts 
in the “C” Service, none of these 
officials has had previous experi- 
ence of commercial radio. Simil- 
arly with announcers. producers, 
writers, and the host of other peo- 
ple who go to make a radio op- 
eration of this nature successful. 
Experienced radio men and wom- 
en are just not available in this 
country. Lourenco Marques is 
unlikely to be able to fill the gap 
as this station has just had to ini- 
port announcers from Australia 
and New Zealand in order to have 
trained men. 


Realizing the tremendous dif- 
ficulties of their undertaking. the 
SABC has arranged with the Mac- 
quarrie network in Australia for 
Robert Lord, assistant manager of 
company, Ar- 


the whole operation. 


Meanwhile, Lourenco Marques 
Radio has shown a steady upward 
trend. Lourenco Marques is still 
favoured by the big international 
advertisers like Sterling Products, 
Colgate-Palmolive, Vacuum Oil, 
Chesebrough, Bristol - Myers. ete. 
The two biggest accounts are Ster!- 
ing Products and Lever Bros. 


whose combined radio billing 
amounts to over 30°) of the total 
station turnover. 
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'Britain’s Growing Uncertainty 


On Its Film Headache 


By HAROLD MYERS 














London. 
It has been a bleak year for the 
British film industry. Bleaker, in 
fact, than anyone imagined was 


possible 12 months ago. Production | 


has declined to its lowest wartime 
level, there is mass unemployment 
among studio workers and growing 
uncertainty as vo the future. 

What nas happened to bring 
about this depression? The experts 
freely put the blame on two fac- 
tors. Firstly, the sudden imposition 
of the ad valorem duty in 1947, 
and, secondly, the high incidence 
of entertainment taxation. It is 
now admitted, and this is signifi- 
cant, that the import duty on for- 


eign product was mainly respon- | 


sible for the high quota imposed 
by the government in 1948. 

Let’s face the situation frankly 
and agree that the government was 
taken for a ride when it established 
the 45% quota. It has taken a year 
of depression to get to the truth, 


but now we have it straight from | 


the horse’s mouth. Or, to be more 
precise, from J. Arthur 
statement to his own shareholders. 
Rank heads what we in Britain call 
a “vertically integrated combine.” 
In other words, he not only has the- 
atres, but is interested in produc- 
tion, distribution, and all the other 
facets of the British film industry. 
In the late summer of 1947, when 
the ad valorem duty was followed 
by an export embargo from Holly- 
wood, Rank realized that his main 
profit earning assets, i.e.. his the- 


atres, were in danger of being 
starved of product. He had to act 
quickly. 


Now this quick action has result- 
ed in a very sorry story for his 
stockholders. He planned a big- 
scale production program, and 
when the ad valorem duty was lift- 
ed without previous governmental 
warning, he found himself with a 
program for which normally there 
would be no ready market. Once 
again Rank had to act quickly. This 
time his appeal fell on fertile 
ground. Harold Wilson. Board of 
Trade prexy, who has always had 
undoubted faith in the British film 
industry, was persuaded that Brit- 
ish studios could maintain an ex- 
ceptionally high quota. The unions 
that have a vested interest were 
naturally behind Rank and his col- 
leagues of the British Film Pro- 
ducers’ Assn. The exhibitors who 
from experience knew that, gener- 
ally speaking, British films fared 
less favorably at the boxoffice than 
Hollywood product. remained stol- 
idly on the opposite side of the 
fence. In any event, they feared 
that an artificial quota might lead 
to a return of the despised quickie. 

The sequel is now a well-known, 
but sad, story. The 45° quota en- 
abled Rank and his producer col- 
leagues to sell to unwilling exhibi- 
tors and patrons product which 
was often inferior in quality. There 
were very few pictures, really, that 
maintained the standard which 
cinemagoers expect. In 1949 par- 
ticularly, the overall standard was 
exceptionally poor and, with few 
exceptions, British product was at 
# low ebb. Even the exceptions 


by mainly for domestic consump- 
on. 





| _ Baleon Most Successful 
On the Br‘tish production front, 
the most consistently successful 
studio was undoubtedly Sir Michael 
Balcon’s Ealing outfit, which start- 
ed 1949 with a successful trio. 
First was “Passport to Pimlico,” 
now being seen in America, fol- 
lowed by “Whiskey Galore” (“Tight 
Little Island” in the U. S.) and 
Kind Hearts and  Coronets.” 
Among the above-average produc- 
tions from other studios can be in- 
cluded David Lean's “Passionate 
Friends,” starring Ann Todd. and 
two Jean Simmons’ vehicles, “Blue 
Lagoon” and “Adam and Evelyne.” 
But, on the whole, it was not an im- 
Posing year and didn't compare 
With the class product from Britain 
in 1948, when we offered for world 
consumption such high-grade pix as 
Hamlet,” “Red Shoes,” “Quartet,” 
Fallen Idol” and the “Winslow 
Oy,” among others. 
hat are the immediate pros- 
pects of the British film industry? 
On the production side, not very 
g00d! Many studios have closed, 
and others are on the verge of shut- 
tering. Only the top-grade techni- 
cians are in employment, and many 
of those now out of work are ad- 


Rank’s | 


‘ling adds. 








| 














_vised to forget the studios as a 


means of livelihood. Notwithstand- 
ing help from the government film 


bank, finance has become even) 


more difficult, and there is a natu- 
ral reluctance by banks and other 
investment houses to provide ready 
coin for production during the pres- 
ent era of uncertainty. This lack 
of ready money, and with it the 
consequential restrictions of pro- 
duction, has an important meaning 
so far as Hollywood is ccncerned. 
It points unmistakably to a substan- 
tial reduction in quota for 1950. 
According to many in the industry, 
the next quota will find its level 
at around 25%. In other words, 


(Continued on page 216) 


Higher Costs 
Snag Swede 
Picture Prod. 


Stockholm. 
During 1949 no new film com- 
panies were founded in Stockholm, 
while there were no less than nine 


new ones founded during 1948. 
Longrun pix are fewer. too, or 
exhibitors would be showing their 
programs to empty houses. Yet, 
despite this, there was a certain 
stability at the boxoffice at most 
theatres. 


Sweden now has 2,484 cinemas, 
of which only 564 give regular per- 
formances, twice every day. The 
remainder are described as “houses 
with possibilities for show- 
ing films,” these are also used as 
meeting places for trade unions, 
dancehalls, etc. 

Dr. Carl Anders Dymling. gen- 
eral manager for the leading and 
oldest Swedish production and 
distribution company, Svensk 
Filmindustri, which also operates 
around 100 cinemas all over 
Sweden, best describes the current 
production - distributor situation. 
“Production costs in Sweden — as 
in other countries—have been in- 
creasing considerably in the past 
few years,” Dr. Dymling stresses, 





'“and the State Price Control! Board 


has not allowed any compensation, 
either as to a raise of film rentals 
or of the entrance fees. An addi- 
tional difficulty arose in the spring 
of 1948, when the Riksdag ‘Parlia- 
ment) ratified an increase of the 
entertainment tax—it was already 
high—from 20.7° to 37.5%. This 
increase made necessary an _ in- 
crease of the admission fees, an 
increase that in its turn detri- 
mentally affected the public fre- 
quency, which declined about 10°. 


“Producers have approached the 
government with an application for 
a decrease of the tax, but no de- 
cision has been taken yet.’ Dym- 
“In this connection 
there is one fact that deserves 
prominence, viz., that the Swedish 
government in no way is support- 
ing native film production, either 
direct by grants or loans, or by a 
quota system or customs duty.” 

American films, of course, led 
the pack in 1949, both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. In 1949 
a total of 170 American films were 
screened, an immeasurably larger 
figure than any other producing 
nation can boast. “Snake Pit” and 
“Johnny Belinda” were the high- 
lights ameng the American selec- 
tion, along with “Gentlemen's 
Agreement.” On the other hand, 
some films that were anticipated 
with great expectation—-most of 
them musicals—flopped, and a 
great many gangster films suffered 
the same fate. 

Films like “I Was a Male War 
Bride.” “Julia Misbehaves.’ “A 
Girl Should Be Married” and 
“Luxury Liner,” all turned out to 
be longrunners. Cary Grant seems 
to be one of the most popu- 
lar drawing names, and his only 
dangerous competitors are Bob 
Hope and Danny Kaye. Abbott 
and Costello may be slightly less 
popular in the cities but, they are 
still high in public favor in the 
provinces. Among the favorites, 
tao, is Bing Crosby, whose name 
guarantees success of a film. 





| capital 


Film Prod. Down, 
Radio Dealers Up, 
Legit OK in India 


Madras, India. 

Film production was down, radio 
won more listeners, the theatre 
showed forward strides—that just 
about sums up the major facets of 
the amusement industry in India 
for the year 1949. 

It is a fair estimate that film pro- 
duction was down by at least 20%. 
Partition drew a few of the enter- 
prising producers away to Pakis- 
tan. They were not, however, able 
to take root there. So it cannot be 
said that partition of the country 
had any bearing on the decreased 
output. On the other hand, money 
market conditions were none too. 
easy. And independent producers 
who ventured out with borrowed 
naturally had to be diffi- 
dent. Actually the number of in- 
dependent producers steadily de- 
creased under discouraging condi- 


tions. 


Correspondingly, there has also 
been a slide in production values. 


Accepted story formulas were re-, 


peatedly used to such an extent 
that the equations were bled white 
and became quite meaningless at 
the boxoffice. With the earning 
capacity of pictures thus consider- 
ably reduced, many who some- 
how found themselves dumped 
with films would not waste more 
money on doubtful exploitation. 
The result was that no new film 
could stand up for more than four 
weeks, at the most. The independ- 
ent producer got scared and al- 
most deserted the scene. In Bom- 
bay. even some of the established 
studios had to cut down person- 
nel. 

As if all this were not enough. 
entertainment taxes were increased 
in some of the provinces, Madras 
taking the lead. 

The past year also saw the birth 
of the Cinevvoice Indian Motion 
Picture Award, modelled after the 
Hollywood Oscar. The first award 
was given to Kishore Sahu’'s “Sin- 
door” in Hindi. 

Corresponding with the general 
slackness in production and carn- 
ing capacity of Indian pictures, 
there appeared some lag in foreign 
picture exhibition also. A few pic- 
tures made the grade even at a 
time when takings were generally 
dull. “Hamlet” perhaps collected 
more than any other picture, mere- 
ly for the reason it had a uniform 
run all over the country. 

Radio Listening Up | 

Radio listening marched on in 
India last year. And a radio re- 
ceiving set is now considered part 
and parcel of modern living. The 
number of listeners in India has 
reached 350,000. The maximum 
number of sets installed is in Cal- 
cutta, with Bombay coming sec. 
ond. This is, of course, a drop in 
the ocean, considering the _ vast 
population in India. But then the 
cost of a receiving set is something 
beyond the average wage-earner. 
If sets could be purchased at 
cheaper rates, the number of lis- 
teners is bound to increase fur- 
ther. 

Broadcasting is still under gov- 
ernment aegis. There is no indi- 
cation that private enterprise 
would be allowed any sway. The 
number of broadcasting stations 
showed a small increase during 
1949. There are now 18 stations, 
including the four operating in 
states which come under the direct 
control of Delhi with the accession 
of these states to the Indian union. 
Four more stations were planned, 
but due to reasons of economy 
these have been dropped for the 
time being. > 

Hypo to Theatre | 

‘The past year gave a push for- 
ward to the theatre movement in 
India. Much activity was evidenced 


all round. While the central gov- 
ernment at Delhi seemed favor- 
able to the idea of starting na- 


tional theatres in Delhi, Bombay, 
Caleutta and Madras, the Madras 
government took the active step of 
constituting a dramatic art revival 
committee, with special reference 
to the Telugu province. The com- 
mittee’s recommendations have not 
yet been made. Yet, it is under- 
stood that the idea of starting a 
theatre at Bezwada has been moot- 
ed. This theatre is expected to 
train and feed personnel necessary 
for taking the drama to the vil- 


.lages. 


| British Pix Biz Critical 
| But Not Hopeless 





—+ By SIR PHILIP WARTER 


Warners, Hoyts Renew 


Sydney. 


a further longterm pix product 
pact. ; 

Deal was signatured by Ernest 
Turnbull, chief of Hoyt’s Australia- 
wide cinema loop, and Stanley 
Higginson, topper of the local War- 
ner office. 


Aussie Comm’ 
Radio in Lap Of 
Political Gods 


Sydney. 

General feeling in the Aussie 
commercial sector is that the entire 
ether setup will be under govern- 
mental control in 1950. The non- 
commercial Australian Broadcast- 
ing Commission has been under 
the political thumb for a long time. 
Indications are fairly clear to 
those watching the political setup 
that the whole Aussie radio indus- 
try will be socialized before many 
moons in the new year. 

The government-controlled ABC 
has been granted « monopoly cov- 
ering the introduction of television 
here within the next two years on 
general use. The government may 
or may not grant a share of the 
video plum to commercial interests 
two years after its introduction via 
the ABC, meaning it would be 
four years before the commercials 
were able to sell it. 

Video in Aussie, according te 
present plans, will not be used 
immediately after its bow-in here 
for general entertainment, first 
lineup being limited sessions of 
politicians in action in Parliament 
House in Canberra—the Washing- 
ton of Down Under territory. Fig- 
uring by those on the board to 
control both video and radio hasn't 
gotten as far as setting some form 
of entertainment scheduie for the 
masses. 

Unofficial Pressure | 


Aussie radio throughout the "49 
span had to follow political edicts 
—unotficially, of course. For in- 
stance, on all governmental pleas 
for monetary loans from the popu- 
lace covering postwar plans, com- 
mercial stations had to throw over- 
board regular programs to come 
into a coast-to-coast free hookup 
on a 60 minute span. 

Parliament recently greenlighted 
a bill making it an offense for any 
station to broadcast material which 
might be considered as opposed to 
the government. Most radio execs 
admit that the ‘49 governmental 
must-nots were strongly in opposi- 
tion to democratic principles, 
especially from the freedom of 
speech angle. The year ahead will 
see many political fingers in the 
radio pie, say Aussie key men, who 
also point out that the government 
recently appointed a special board 
to control radio affairs. Members 
of the board, governmental ap- 
pointees, are not well-versed in 
show biz. one ,exception being 
Clive Ogilvy, former radio com- 
mercial exec and before that in 
the newspaper field. Right now 
there's not one regular showman 
on the governmental side of the 
radio biz. 

Prediction for the ‘50 span is 
that. with few exceptions, major 
entertainment through the com- 
mercial mikes will be platter stuff, 
with sales chatter between disk 
changes. It was thus through ‘49; 
it's a cinch for ‘50. 

Top shows on the commercial 
ether for the year ahead won't be 
hard to pick. Tops for Sabbaths 
will be the Lux Radio Theatre and 
the Quiz Kids, latter sponsored by 
Johnson and Johnson. Colgate- 
Palmolive midweek shows will still 
hold the most fans. 

Pitching for places throughout 
the ‘50 span will be the politicians 
when Parliament goes on the air 
the whole time it’s in session. Link 
this up with a radio board handing 
out the governmental saysos on 
what must and must not go over 
the Aussie airways and that free- 
dom of speech “commandment” 
becomes just a gag. 

it will cost Aussie air fans $2.40 
per annum to take their fare out 
‘of the ether, 





Warners and Hoyts have signed 


‘Chairman, Associated British 
Picture Corp.) 
London. 
To the general public, the year 
of 1949 sounded like one of panic 


‘for the film industry in Great Brit- 
| ain. 


A lot of people keep ask- 
ing: “What 
has happened 
to your indus- 
try?” The 
question is us- 
ually asked 
with the 
mournful = re- 
spect accorded 
to someone 
who has just 
been buried. 

We have be- 
come a target 
for skeptics on 
both sides of the Atlantic. They 
have sounded the warning that our 
film industry is doomed to dissolve 
or is on the verge of total col- 
lapse. Unfortunately, not only our 
own critics, but some of our own 
people, assumed that the warning 
was a true one and the situation 
has become so alarming that, to 
many people, it is tantamount to 
panic and there is a general feel- 
ing that pictures have deteriorated 
in quality and entertainment. This 
wrongful assumption arises partly 
from the recent financial disclosure 
of one group, whose situation, as 
Harold Wilson, president of the 
Board of Trade, stated first in Par- 
liament, and subsequently in Wash- 
ington, is not representative of the 
entire British film industry. 

These warnings of “collapse” are 
exaggerated. Suffice it to say that 
the British industry is neither dis- 
solving nor collapsing. On the con- 
trary, it is very much alive and 
progressing as well as can be ex- 
pected. True, we have faced many 
difficulties over the past 12 months. 
There were a number of factors 
which made this year a discourag- 
ing one. We were faced with her- 
culean problems, high production 
costs, artificially high quotas, ex- 
cessive entertainment tax. dimin- 
ishing spending power and the 
showing of many films which did 
not attract the public. 

Problems are not solved by al- 
lowing a state of confusion to exist. 
They are solved by looking at them 
realistically and by taking imme- 
diate action. We are facing these 
problems with a determination to 
overcome them. We are finding 
solutions to some of them: as for 
other particular problems, we are 
more or less controlled by world 
economic conditions. As showmen, 
we are not losing our sense of bal- 
ance nor our talents to overcome 
those problems we can tackle with- 
in ourselves. 


|____ Joint Production | 

Our production experience at As- 
sociated British has taught us that, 
generally speaking, it is not pos- 











Sir Philip Warter 





sible with the present level of en- 


tertainment tax to recover the cost 
of high-grade British pictures in 
the United Kingdom alone. And, 
in our view, the solution lies in co- 
operation with America. It is vital 
that we maintain an efficient Brit- 
ish production industry on a scale 
commensurate with the talent we 
have available. Britain has always 
been a good market for American 
pictures and Hollywood has ob- 
tained, over the years, many mil- 
lions of pounds from this country. 
There is no reason why it should 
not suit both parties to join te 
gether and produce a number of 
pictures every year for world mar- 
kets. I believe that all of our prob- 
lems can be solved without an un- 
necessary amount of Government 
interference, if we can only get to- 
gether and work out a sensible 
plan. 

The present so-called crisis in 
our industry does not worry us; in 
fact, we feel we need this kind of 
crisis to make both the Govern- 
ment and the industry realize that 
the basis of any successful British 
enterprise has always been quality 
and not quantity. Whatever the 
financial condition may be—the 
American industry went through 
all this in the "30s—the basic as- 
sets of studios, equipment. techni- 
cians and, above all, creative talent 
does exist to a very high degree in 
Great Britain. I have not the slight- 
est doubt that there will arise. per- 
haps through our various misfor- 
tunes, a new and vigorous industry, 
whose products will demand a 
= of the screens throughout the 
world. 
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Mex Biz Boom Augurs Well 


For U. §. Films, Talent In 50 


By D. L. GRAHAME 


Mexico City. 
Improvement in general biz ir 
Mexico is counted upon to 
sivengthen through 1950. General 


sales volume has upped 400’, 
since stabilization from the biz 
level during the peso fluctuation 


period last mid-year. 

Stabilization has had a _ great 
ps) chological effect. People are re- 
assured. They know what the dol- 
lar costs 8.65 pesos. They have ac- 
cepted that and have adjusted 
their business to that new-hfgh 
foreign exchange rate and are 
onening up again on spending. All 
biz. therefore, excepting the im 
port. is much betier. That has 
brought more customers to paid 
public amusement places. Ciremas. 
of course, are getting much the 
better of it. as they are Mexican 
favorite public diversion. U. S. pix 
are in a new lead. Doubts that pix 
could be sold for more to the pub- 
lic have been dispelled. [t has be- 
come common for a strong pic to 
play long at one stand here for 
58c (five pesos). That never har- 
pened before. “Joan of Arc” (RKO) 
recently played for five straight 
weeks at that price at the firstrun 
Cine Alameda here. 

All this proves yet again thot 
there are plenty of people with 
plenty of money in Mexico to sup- 


poit entertainment thes reall) 
want. That fact is again working 
for the niteries. Another prime 


factor in better biz is the U. S 
tourist trade, which is increasine 
becan of the cheap peso. and 
due to the publicity drive abroad 
that is being sustained for Mexico 
by the government and various 
private interests. The government 
is giving more facilities and ca- 
terers better service for American 
and other visitors. Profitecrs ars 
b-ine vunished. Hotels, after some 
were fined, have accepted the gov- 
ernment’s order that they slant 
their rates to the peso. Mexico's 
monetary unit, than to the dollar 
Even that element that hates for- 
eigners, particularly Americans. 
has come to realize what tourist 
spending means to Mexico and are 
not so aggressive. 

} Plenty of Coin Around 


That there is plenty of moncy 
in Mexico is revealed by a state- 
ment of the Bank of Mexico that 
there is around $500.000,000 avail- 
able. of which about half, currency 
and bank notes, is circulating and 
the rest on deposit, mostly sight. 
in the banks. Anybody who has 
what owners of that coin want. or 
can be induced to believe they 
want, is in straight line to cov a 
juicy share of it. One-night *5.000 
fiestas are still being staged. Front- 
line stores here induced the ciiyv 
government to allow them to close 
at 9 p.m., instead of the legal 
6p.m., from Dec. 1 to Jan. 6, the 
lenge Mexican Yuletide, to accoim- 
medate customers, practically ~ all 
the cash-on-the-counter kind. Cred- 
it-granters (installment biz down 
here is huge) report a nearly 100°, 
hike in collections since last sum- 
™ 

Sunnier sitvation brightens pros- 
pects for U. S. and other foreign 
entertainers. Vaude-revue and nit- 
erv impresarios, urged by custom- 
ers demanding better shows 
hacked by a readiness to pay well 
for what they like, are casting 
about for better talent. though that 
is much costlier for them now, 3s 
tops verformers from abroad de- 
mand to be paid in dollars. 

Rusinessmen in general aver 
that while this trade imvrovement 
isn't exactly like the lush wartime 
boom, it is really better than that 
hevday because it’s more substan- 
tial and gives promise of lasting. 
whereas the boom was brief. All 
this indicates longer plaving time 
in Mexico and at decent pay for 
U. S. and other imported enter- 
tainers. 


Swiss Play for U. S. 


Zurich. 

The American Theatre Group 
has acquired U. S. rights to the 
drama “Der Faelscher” (“The For- 
ger”) by Swiss author Arnold 
Schwengeler, performed at Stadt- 
theater, Berne. Play is now being 
translated into English by Albert 
W. Barker and will be given in the 
U. S. under the new title, “The 
Bridge Between.” 

This will be the first Swiss play 
to be staged in America in many 
years 








U. S.-Owned Vienna Airer 
Eyes Ads, Gets a ‘Meeting’ 
Vienna. 


Amerivan-owned Red-White-Red 
radio station has added to its regu- 
lar programs an innovation in “In 
Our Opinion.” This is a 30-minute 
show patterned after ABC’s “Town 
Meeting of the Air,” which visited 
Vienna in its tour of world capi 
tals last summer. Participants on 
the program include top Austrian 
names. Show’s producer is Daniel 
Brier, formerly of the BBC, Lon 
don. 


Plans are also being worked out 
to enable RWR to take on a lim- 
ited amount of advertising (a> 
Austrian Ravag has been doing for 
some time, much to the annoyance 
of listeners). Most of this would 
be in the form of 30 seconds and 
one-minute spot announcements. 
tlowever, two half-hour shows are 
ilso scheduled to go commercial. 


Norway Bans 3 
U.S. Pix in Year 


Oslo. 

4 total of 326 feature films 
passed through Norwegian censor- 
ship from Nov. 1, 1948, and Oct. 
31. 1949. Of these 174 were of 
U. S. origin. Three American films 
were totally banned, “He Walked 
By Night” (Eagle Lion), “Coro- 
ner Creek” (Col.) and “Yellow 
Sky" (Fox). One French film, 
“Dedee D’Anvers,.” was also 
banned. Of the American films, 
70 were allowed for general audi- 
ences while 101 were permitted 
for adults only. The list includes 
films from 17 countries, as well as 
eight domestic pix. 

The list reads: England 47. 
Sweden 32, France 22, Italy 13, 
Norway and Soviet eight each, Ger- 
many. five: Denmark, four; Finland 
and Czechoslovakia, three each: 
Mexico, two, and one each from 
Portugal, Poland, Switzerland, Aus 
tria and Hungary. Of the 322 films 
which were allowed fer showing, 
only 124 were permitted for gen- 
eral audiences (red seal) while 
198 were allowed for general audi- 
ences only (yellow seal). Among 
the eight Russian films okayed are 
six cartoons or special films for 
children performances, while one 
of the other two is the much dis- 
cussed “The Russian Question” 
(“Russkij Vapross”’). 


LONDON GETS NEW 
ALL-KOSHER NITERY 


London. 

An all-kosher nitery under strict 
supervision of the Beth Din ‘the 
overriding authority of Jewish law 
and practice in Britain) is the lat- 
on snbupine to hit London's West 
on 

Because of its observation of the 
Jewish Sabbath laws, the nitery. 
run by hotelier Arthur Selby in 
Hanover Street under his own 
name, is only open five nights a 
week. It's closed on Friday eve- 
nings and, of course, in accordance 
with British licensing custom, on 
Sundays. Dietary regulations are 
strictly observed and _ separate 
kitchens are provided for the 
preparation of milk and meat 
dishes. 


In addition to normal permitted 
charges laid down by the Ministry 
of Food, Selby’s has a cover charge 
of 10 shillings (approximately 
$1.50: for evening customers. 
House charge at lunchtime, how- 
ever, is only Ils. (about 15c). 

To launch this night spot. Leo 
Fuld was booked as the star attrac- 
tion and made a tremendous hit 
with the predominating Jewish 
clientele, but it’s recognized that 
the audiences attracted to Selby's 
are harder to please and won't 
readily aecept the sort of enter- 
tainment offered in other places. 

Comedian Hal Monty is on the 
bill for the current week with Max 
& Harry Nesbitt and Richard 
Ingar following for Christmas and 





New Year. Acts are booked 
through Burtoa Brown of the 
Johnny Riscoe Agency. i 


Persian Gulf Pixer ~~ YAUDE-REVUE TOPPED BY _ 


Ras Tanura, S. Arabia. 

Film theatre, built on desert 
sands only a few hundred feet 
from the Persian Gulf, has been 
completed here by the Arabian- 
American Oil Co. for loca! resi- 
dents. Town in Saudi Arabia is 
refinery headquarters for the oil 
company. House seats 400 and is 
air-conditioned, and so arranged 
that it can be converted into an 
open-air theatre when weather is 
favorable 

New Ras Tanura theatre was 
designed by American architects 
and built by the oil company with 
the help of Arab contractors and 
workers 





Show Biz Sparking For 

Madeira Isle Season; 

‘Americanos’ Pouring In 
Madeira Island. 

Funchal, the capital, and this 
whole Portuguese island are ready 
for the tourist season, which start- 
ed end of November, but which 
will reach its peak between Christ- 
mas and Carnival at the end of 
February 

The “Americanos,” relatives of 
localites who emigrated to the 
U. S.. are arriving daily either by 
boat or by air, now that the island 
can be reached in three days from 
New York, via Lisbon. Many of 
them are in show business, and 
lively and impromptu entertain 
ments are taking place at many 
private parties. For the end of the 
vear fectivities two ships with 
about 1,000 tourists are expected 
from Lisbon and at least a dozen 
ships. crossing the South Atlantic 
at the time, will make a point of 
being near Madeira Island for the 
midnight fireworks. 

The Reed hotel and the Casino 
Pavao have been reopened for the 
first time since the war and are 
doing suck business with a variety 
show and two orchestras each. Un- 
der contract for the season are 
tenor Alberto Ribeiro, warbler Ma- 
ria Sidonio, comic Horacio Rey- 
naldo, folk singer Aurea Ribeiro, 
songstress Livia Jaques, the Fer- 
nando de Carvalho orchestra and 
other Portuguese acts, some of 
whom are already here. The Circus 
Aucusto Giannelli arrived end of 
November and is doing good busi- 
ness. 

Gambling at the Casino is on 
the small seale and if this state 
of affairs continue the best variety 
acts will suffer. They are booked 
out of what the management earns 
in the gambling rooms, as big floor 
shows and orchestras can never 
poy their way during the winter 
season. 





Jean Hersholt Honored 


Copenhagen. 

In recognition of the great work 
Jcan Hersholt has done for Hans 
Christian Andersen, in translating 
his books and collecting little 
known material about his life, the 
Danish H. C. Andersen Society has 
made Hersholt a honorary mem- 
ber. 

Hersholt has one of the finest 
collections in the world of Ander- 
sens books and letters. 


~ Currest late Shows 


(Figures show weeks of run) 
London,. 
“Annie Get Gun,” Col’s’m (135). 
“Beau Strategem,” Lyric (36). 
“Before Party,” St. Martin (10). 
“B's Show 1949,” Palladium (11). 
“Btack Chiffon,” Westm’ster (36). 
“Bonaventure,” Vaude (4). 
“Brigadoon,” Majestic (38). 
“Castle Air,” Adelphi (4). 
“Daphne Laurola,” Wynd'm (41). 
“Death of Salesman,” Phnx. (23). 
“Eliz. Slept Here,” Strand (10). 
“allen Angels,” Ambass. (4). 
“Folies Bergere,” Hipp. (13). 
“Harvey,” Prince of Wales (53). 
“Heiress,” Haymarket (49). 
“Her Excellency,” Saville (28). 
“Iee Vogues,” Stoll (25). 
“King’s Rhapsody,” Palace (16). 
“Lady’s Net Burn’g,” Globe (35). 
“Me and My Girl,” Winter (4). 
“Murder at Vic,” Playhouse (3), 
“Oklahoma!” Drury Lane (135). 
“Old Vic Rep.” New i12). 
“On Monday Next,” Comedy (31). 
“One Wild Oat,” Garrick (57). 
“Philly Story,” Dutch’s (5). 
“Sauce Tartare,” Cambridge (33). 
“Seagull,” St. James (7). 
“Streetcar,” Aldwych (7). 
“Tess & Bill,” Vic. Pal (10), 
“Third Visiter,” York’s (30). 
“Traveller’s Joy,” Criterion (82). 
“Treasure Hunt,” Apollo (16). 
“Worm’'s View,” Whitehall (141). 
“Young Wives Tale,” Savoy (25). 

















LONG RUNS 


DOWN UNDER 


By DAVID N. MARTIN 


(Managing Director, Tivoli Circuit, Australia and New Zealand) 


Sydney. 

The year 1949 Down Under saw 
revolutionary changes in the out- 
look for the vaudeville revue, and 
had it not been for the devastat- 
ing effects of the Australian coal 
strike which, for 10 weeks, inter- 
fered with grosses of most thea- 
tres, the year would possibly have 
been the biggest in Australia and 
New Zealand's history. 

Tivoli circuits of Australia and 
New Zealand have presented three 
shows during the year which have 
enjoved unprecedented success, 
and most of the artists in these 
shows will be in Australia for 
over a year, as compared with the 
10 weeks previously available to 
actors in these countries. 

The first 1949 show that cap- 
tured audience’s imagination was 
“All the Best,” with Freddie Bam- 


Glasgow as Good 


London Break-in 


By GORDON IRVING 


Glasgow. 

More and more American topline 
performers want to play to Scottish 
audiences before making London 
debuts. Trend of visiting U.S. stars 
to headline at the Empire theatre, 
Glasgow. Scotland's No. 1 vaude- 
viller, was continued with reward- 
ing results during the past 12 
months. All registered success in 
varving degrees, but none came up 
to the click of Danny Kaye. 

Kave's appearance for one week 
(June 6) at Glasgow Empire proved 
a memorable event in Scottish 
show biz. Ticket specs did a land- 
office biz. while thousands iam- 
packed the streets outside Glas- 
gow’s Central Station when the 
comedian trained in from London. 
All over Scotland. in one of the 
most hectic weeks of his life, Kaye 
was feted. 

Dancer Eleanor Powell was one 
of several American acts to make 
a British debut in Glasgow, then 
go on to open at the London Pal- 
ladium. It's felt that Glasgow offers 
them a typical cosmopolitan cross- 
section audience, critical enough to 
point out flaws and permit correc- 
tion before London sees them. 


; a U.S. Influx } 


The U.S. influx of vaudevillians 
to Scotland included Chico Marx 
‘(two appearances), the Schaller 
Bros., Roger Ray, the Bernard 
Bros.. Ruth Draper, Cass Daley, 
Ben Yost Royal Guards, Deep River 
Boys. Pearl Bailey, Allan Jones and 
Irene Hervey, and Florence George 
(Mrs. Everett Crosby). 

Peggy Ryan and Ray McDonald 
also headlined in Glasgow. 

Minor criticism expressed of 
American acts has been their in- 
creasing fondness to over-praise 
Scots audiences by telling them re- 
peatedly in curtain speeches: “How 
wonderful you are!” 

During the year Scotland’s No. 1 
comedian. Harry Gordon, made a 
prolonged visit to States, doing 
video and radio work and winning 
big reception in series of concerts. 
He has received several American 
“feelers,” and is interested in one 
for a Robert Burns operetta. 

Leading funsters in Scotland are 
Will Gordon, Alec Finlay, Jack 
Radcliffe. Jack Anthony, Dave Wil- 
lis and Tommy Morgan. Lex Me- 
Lean made slight climb during the 
year, but*was handicapped by poor 
material. 

Jimmy Logan (nephew of Ella 
Logan) continues to gain popular- 
ity. Australian guest-producer 
Trafford Wallace Whitelock, on 
temporary six-month stint at BBC 
headquarters in Glasgow, gave 
young Logan his biggest chance 
to date in new radio variety series, 
“It's All Yours.” 

Radio programs came in for fur- 
ther pans by Scotland’s radio ecrit- 
ics. The usually silent BBC made 
unofficial reply, through drama 
producer James Crampsey, who 
accused critics of pandering to the 
querulous ‘“man-in-the-street.” 

Comic who did biggest biz dur- 





ing the year was Glasgow’s Tommy . 


Morgan, a bluff. massive, warm- 
hearted personality who has built 
up a great following. 


berger and Pam, English comedy 
duo: Rex Ramer, musical impres- 
sionist; DuMarte & Denzer, eccen- 
tric dancers; Micheline Bernardine, 
showgirl from the Casino, Paris: 
Erikson, comedy conjurer; Jackie, 
balancer; Jean Francis and Jerry 
Grey,’ adagioists who feature the 
“Snake Dance” which they worked 
so successfully for a long run in 
the Bal Tabarin, Paris; the Mere. 
nos, rollerskaters; and a young 
Australian comedian, Terry Scan- 
lon. Show ran for a year in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand. 

Seconc show, “Command Per. 
formance,” features Moreton and 
Kaye, English duo pianists; Man- 
rice Colleano and Co., acrobatic 
comedy; Ganjou Bros. and Juanita, 
adagioists; Krista and Kristel, twin 
Danish trapezists; Tod Hilton, dra- 
matic baritone, and Joey Porter, 
young English comedian. “Com- 
mand Performance” has already 
run a year and is expected to run 
much ionger. 

The third 
ceived and executed 
lish producer, Joan 
show, entitled, “Here From There 
starred the Wiere Bros. and Mil- 
dred Seymour, Robert Lamouret 
and Dudule, Vicki Ross, Shirley, 
Sharon and Wanda, Gil Johnson, 
and one of the production num- 
bers features the flying ballet. The 
show, despite its enormous talent 
cost, from indications gave prom- 
ise of running over a year with 
the cast that playea Melbourne to 
record business. but ow account 
of prior American booking com- 
mitments, the Wieres will be re- 
placed, when the show goes to 
Sydney, by Max and Harry Nesbitt, 
English comedians, and a new com- 
edy duo, Guus Brox and Myrna, 
who have just coucluded a success 
ful season in Canada with the 
George Formby show. Efforts are 
being made for the Wieres to re- 


production was con- 
by the Eng- 
Davis. Her 


turn to Australia to do another 
show. 
Other artists who have done 


well in Australia during 1949 are 
Rolly Rolls, French-American com 
edy pianist: Marie Louise and 
Charles, aerialists:; Paul Regan, im- 
pressionist;: Eileen O'’Dare, acro- 
batic dancer; the Swiss Stars, the 
Elwardos, Danish tumbling team. 

Three Pantomimes _—_i| 

Tivoli circuit is presenting three 
_elaborate pantomime productions 
this season in Australia and New 
| Zealand. in Melbourne, Jenny 
Howard .s the principal “boy” in 
“Dick Whittington.” In Sydney, 
Terry Scanlon is playing “Buttons” 
in “Cinderella.” A young Austra- 
lian actress, Betty Linke, was cast 
as “Cinders.” and the principal 
“boy” is an Australian actress, 
Margarei Fitzgibbon. Touring New 
Zealand will be “Mother Goose.” 
with Ben Wrigley as the “dame.” 
Wrigley recently concluded a suc- 
cessful season in Australia in “The 
Talk of the Town.” 

Tivoli circuit bas been only 
slightly affected by devaluation. As 
there is practically no inflation in 
Australia, and devaluation of the 
pound has not affected the coun- 
try’s internal economy, Tivoli cir- 
cuit cannot afford to increase pay- 
ment to American actors to offset 
the effect of devalution, but se 
far most artists are prepared to 
accept the same number of Aus- 
tralian pounds now as they did be- 
fore devalution. But as a precau- 
tionary measure. Tivoli has tem- 
porarily switched its main produc- 
tion policy to “script” shows. 

The first seript show is “The 
Love Racket” and features the 
English comedian. Arthur Askey 
in the role in which he was so 
successful in England recently. 
Other principals, Roy Royston and 
Valerie Tandy, play the same roles 
in Austraiia as they did in London, 
and Gil Johnson, Ray Johnson, Au- 
drey Jeans and Ernest Maxin are 
all from England, while the rest 
of the principal roles are played 
by Australians. The show opencd 
in Melbourne Christmas eve. 

The Askey show wil be followed 
by “Where's Charley?” with the 
English comedian, Tommy Fields, 
playing the Ra: Bolger role. In 
the leading romantic part will be 
another English artist, baritore 
Raymond Dandy. Cynthia Raw on 
will play the role of the aunt. Tvo 
engenues in the show will, in all 
probability, bo secured from Amer- 
ica. “Chariey” will open in Aus- 
iralia in April, 
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Melbourne. 

My first impression 
bourne—was an eerie feeling of 
being juxtaposed into a period be- 
fore my time. Melbourne, proper, 
bas a motley architecture with no 


apparent plan or harmony of de-— 


sign, and has the hurried slap-to- 
gether effect of a boom town. The 
buildings have old fashioned 
facades and overhanging wooden 
sheds, that made me think of the 
jithographs I used to see occasion- 
ally of New York before the turn 
of the century. This anachronistic 
feeling of being projected into the 
past is further augmented by the 
“Bowery”-looking pubs where you 
can get a heaping glass of what's 
probably the finest beer in the 
world for six pence (about 5%2c 
current rate of exchange), a four- 
course dinner in most of the res- 
taurants for about five shillings 
‘about 55¢) including sirloins 
or tenderloin steaks. The ef- 
tect is furthered by the styles in 
clothing; and by the Tivoli variety 
shows, with the “Tony Pastor” for- 
mat, where corn is dispensed 
uninhibited and unabashed. I 
was reminded of the shows 
one used to see on Monday 
trvout days at the Harlem 
Opera House, more years ago than 
even Jessel can remember, though 
in all justice, since the advent of 
English producer Joan Davis the 
current Tivoli show in Melbourne, 
headed by the Weire Bros., is more 
up to modern American standards. 
lt is beautifully mounted and 
would do credit to Radio City. 


Yet Melbourne does have some 
beautiful buildings. Collins St., 
for business, shopping and thea- 
tres, and the residential section's 
St. Kilda Road are among the fin- 
est thoroughfares of their kind in 
the world. Town is also known for 
its flowers—most gardens in the 
residential area are magnificent 
floral displays. After an initial im- 
pression wears off it’s obvious that 
Melbourne also has its charming 
side and other compensating fea- 
tures such as ample living space 
and grace. 

Australians are probably the 
greatest theatre going people in 
the world. If they like a show 
they'll see it over and over. In 
what other city in the world with 
the population of Melbourne (114 
million) could a show run on an 
average of a year, as “Annie,” 
“Oklahoma!,” “Kiwis.” “Kiss and 
Tell.” “Arsenic and Old Lace,” etc? 
It’s not uncommon for an Aussie to 
see a show a score of times—an ex- 
ample, is the auditor who remarked 
to our leading lady, “I've seen ‘Ok- 
Jahoma!’ 22 times.” “Did you like 
it?”, fatuously asked our L. L. 
“Not as much as Annie,” was the 
reply. “I saw that 48 times.”” When 
the Oliviers toured Australia the 
queues at the boxoffice stretched 
around the block and people slept 
in the street to be able to secure 
seats the next day. 

m High Standards 


The standard of appreciation is 
rather high. The Williamsons try 
to bring out the best. In addition 
to aforementioned shows, they 
have currently running “Okla- 
homa!", brilliantly produced by 
Ted Hammerstein and “Edward My 
Son,” with Robert Morley. They've 
brought out the Italian Opera Co. 
Who've just concluded a 14-month 
tour of Australia, singing 14 dif- 
ferent operas to a total attendance 
of 600,000. In a country with a 
Population of 7,000,000, that’s 
something. At present the “Strat- 
ford on Avon Players,” headed by 
Diana Wynyard, are doing a 13- 
week season of Shakespeare. in- 
cluding “Much Ado” and “Mac- 
beth.” They are to be followed by 
@ season of Gilbert & Sullivan, 
With the famed D’Oyly Carte Play- 
ers. Latter two projects, brought 
oul by the Williamsons in conjunc- 
tion with the British Council, are 
Purely for prestige and cultural 
purposes, as the expense involved 
obviates any possibility of profit. 
Future plans include importation 
of “Brigadoon,” “Song of Norway” 
and “Harvey.” 

There is practically no native 
Australian culture. Its culture is 
borrowed whole-meal from Amer- 
ica and England—mostly America 
~~as there seems to be greater rap- 
Port and affinity between Aussies 
and Americans than with the 
mother country; although there is 
# definite personality and individu- 


K IN AUSSIE 


By HAROLD GARY 
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ality to Australian character that 


of Mel-| would lend itself most admirably | 


to the creation of an indigenous 
culture. 


| The music and singing you hear 
‘on the radio is either by Americans 
or American-influenced. The for- 
mat of radio programs, extending 
even to the soap operas, is Ameri- 
can. The movies, prior to devalu- 
ation. were almost’ exclusively 
American. American cars, ma- 
chinery and gadgets are greatly in 
demand, but scarce, due to dollar 
shortage. This worship of things 
American engenders, as a natural 
concomitant, a feeling of inferior- 
ity. There’s a character now in 
America writing for Australian 
papers, named Don Iddon, who as- 
suages this feeling of inferiority 
by dishing out, in his press re- 
leases, generous doses of “Mother 
Murphy's soothing syrup.” In the 
“fox without the tail” motif he 
says, by imputation or direction, 
that Americans are terribly vulgar 
and spiritually impoverished with 
their high standard of living— 
everybody either has or wants a 
shiny new car, bathtubs in every 
home, nice air-conditioned build- 
ings—and all everybody thinks 
about in America is money—and 
where can they get it—and are 
supinely indifferent to the plight of 
other nations. It isn’t bad enough 
that Aussies get a distorted picture 
of the American way of life from 
some of the Hollywood films. 
Shark Hazard | 

The beaches in Australia are 
probably the finest in the world, 
but there’s a shark hazard which 
Australia tries to keep sotto voce— 
as Miami its cold spells and Cali- 
fornia its rain. They talk of build- 
ing Australia into a world tourist 
center. It could be a_ veritable 
paradise for tourists and vacation- 
ists with the low costs and natu- 
ral facilities—but they'd have to 
do something about their hotels 
which have a Mack Sennett flavor. 
They'd have to build some modern 
hotels and then get someone to in- 
stall some system in them. As to 
the service in the hotels — there 
simply isn’t any. And they'd have 
to change their barbaric drinking 
jaws. In most States here you 
can't get a drink after 6 p.m., and 
it’s a harrowing sight to see men 
four-deep around the bars swilling 
down their grog to beat the cur- 
few. 

Australia probably has the most 
advanced social legislation in the 
world. “Dignity of Labor” is not 
just a phrase mouthed by lip- 
service idealists here—it’s some- 
thing actually in force. The 
worker, when his day’s work is 
done, dons his best clothing, goes 
to-the pub for his pre-dinner drink, 
and is indistinguishable from his 
boss or any other executive. If he 
doesn't like the way his boss talks 
to him. or the way he parts his 
hair, he ups and quits—and gets 
another job. Work is most plenti- 
ful and unemployment practically 
unknown. Almost every worker, 
regardless of how much he earns, 
has his little home and little gar- 
den which he proudly tends every 
day. The people are _ friendly, 
natural and hospitable. All in all 
life is easy-going and highly civil- 
ized “Down Under.” 


MEX TIVOLI SHUTTER 
BRINGS FRAUD CHARGE 


Mexico City. 

Charges of fraudulent manipula- 
tions that made the house dark 
and left performers and house 
help holding the bag for $7,500 
in the form of wages due, was 
made by the theatrical federation 
before the federal board of con- 
viliation and arbitration against 
Sirkin & Nevarez. impresarios of 





the Teatro Tivoli. local vaude- 
revue theatre that shuttered 
Dec. 12. 


Federation claimed that the im- 
‘presarios never paid anything, so 
that the theatre's owner attached 
all fixtures, including its private 
electric power plant, to force pay- 
ment of a $11,000 debt. Attach- 
ments swept away the wage pay- 
ment guarantees to performers and 
house help. the {ederation told the 
board. Many U. S. and other for- 
eign troupers have played the Tiv- 
oli, but no American is involved 
in the present difficulty. 


French, Italo, Spanish 
Pic Prod. Co. in Madrid 
Madrid. 


Hisparo-Europa Films, new pro- 
ducing company, has been formed 
in Spain, with French,_Italian and 
Spanish capital. Marius Berthiot, 
president of the Union Cinemato- 
‘graphique Internationale, Paris, 
reportedly one of the sharehoiders, 
|is visiting Madrid, and studying 
| the possibilities of Franco-Spanish 
production with view to exploring 
South American markets. 

Berthiot has visited all the im- 
portant Madrid and Barcelona stu- 
dios and met .eading producers 
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Ease in Aussie Pix Rental 
Freeze Seen; Revaluing 


Of Pound Looming for ’50 


Sydney. 

Indications in political circles 
point to a revaluation of the Aus- 
tralian pound within the first six 
months of 1950, following the out- 
throw of the Ben Chifley Labor 
Party and the return to political 
power of the Rcbert Menzies Lib- 
eral Party for a term of three 
years. Presently the Aussie pound 
is down to $2.24, as against $3.40 
formerly. Understanding is that 
Prime Minister Menzies will en- 
deavor to upbeat the local pound 
to around the $4 mark. 

Menzies’ righthand man, R. G. 
Casey, will go to the U. S. in the 


very near future on a trade mis- 
sion, centred mainly around the 
dollar problem. Casey was for 


many years stationed in Washing- 
ton as Australian Ambassador. 

Prime Minister is known to be 
keen to hypo friendly relations 
with the U. S. Pic men here are 
of the opinion that Menzies will 
lend a friendly ear to an ease in 
dollar restrictions, including the 
present 50° rental freeze on U.S. 
pix. It’s understood that the en- 
tire dollar position will be gone 
into thoroughly by financial and 
trade experts early in the new 
vear and a report submitted to the 
Prime Minister for his considera- 
tion. 

According to inside political top- 
pers, men with a finger on the 
pulse of the government, there'll 
be a new deal brought into opera- 
tion shortly to permit more trad- 
ing in dollar areas, which is taken 
to indicate that a lot of irksome 
restricticns will be removed, in- 
cluding many now curbing the pic 
biz, with an easier flow of dollars 
to the U. S. 


French Pixers Set For 
5006 0’Due German Coin 


Paris. 


French film producers, whose 
product has been distributed in 
Germany through a quasi-govern- 
ment monopoly, are to receive an 
immediate payment of $500,000 as 
partial settlement of long-due re- 
mittances. A balance of $250,000 
is to be turned over to the film- 
makers at a later date. Agree- 
ment calling for the payments 
came only after the producers pro- 


tested strenuously that they 
weren't receiving their rightful 
earnings. 


Head of the monopoly is George 
Loureau, who was at one time as- 
sociated with Jacques Grinieff in 
a deal which involved the export 
of a number of American pictures 
to Germany. Meanwhile, the 
French have acquired substantial 
theatre holdings in Germany as 
well as in Austria. Observers 
feel that when the producers are 
able to release product through 
distribs of their own choosing, 
they'll gain a sizable slice of the 
market. 


Lux’s Radio Circus Due 
For Hypo Next Season 
Paris. 
Sponsored by O'Cap hair lotion, 
Radio Luxembourg's Radio Circus, 
the itinerant radio show. has now 
played 257 times in 225 situations. 
The show is drawing considera- 
ble attention and is such excellent 
advertising that it will be consid- 
erably increased next season, evi- 
dencing the potentialities of France 
as an advertising market if French 
official radio were permitted to do 
commercials. 
Currently, Radio Luxembourg, 
which airs from over the border, is 
the only commercial radio here. 


In British TV; 


By CECIL 


London. 


Although television in Britain | 
may not have expanded physically | 
as rapidly as in the States, many , 
Americans are displaying keen in- 
terest in the progress being meade 
at the BBC studios at Alexandra 
Palace where the service staried 
as far back as 1936, closed for .he 
war, and reopened in June, 1|946. 
So I ar asked now to give some in- 
dication how British TV is shap- 
ing. 

At the BBC we know from view- 
er research and postcard polls 
what sort of entertainment has 
the greatest public appeal. Till 
now, choice of subject has often 
been restricted by lack of space at 
Alexandra Palace, where, apart 
from three mobile units, we have 
only two studios. However, soon 
we will have five stages at the 
Shepherds Bush (ex-film) studios, 
although there may be less room 
for scenery turnover than at “Ally 
Pally,” where we use an entire 
old theatre to store scenery in this 
rambling baroque building. Plans 
are also in the architect stage for 
the ultimate TV city building, 
which it to be constructed on the 
White City site. 

What have we learned from our 
probes? That the big public events 
(at which the Royal Family often 
takes part) come first, but next in 
popularity are the plays, which 
take major screen time three 
nights a week, occasionally four. 
Sometimes it is drama, sometimes 





classics, often comedy. J. B. 
Priestley is our most-played au- 
thor. To present a largescale work 


with, say, 18 sets, like “Passionate 
Pilgrim,” dealing with Florence 
Nightingale’s nurses in the Crimea 
War, involves considerable effort 
and expense, so the Sunday night 
play is usually repeated Thursday 
evenings. This policy of repeats 
is apt to proveke squawks from 
new viewers who want a different 
program every night and are in- 
clined to forget that a TV and ra- 
dio license combined costs them 
only $5.60 a year. 

To the best of my belief. there 
is no evidence vet that TV has 
harmed boxoffice takings. In pre- 
war days it was our practice oc- 


casionally to televise West End 
shows direct from theatres, but 
managements and unions have 


stopped this. But we can often en- 
|gage entire theatre casts after a 
show has folded, e.g., “The Chil- 
tern Hundreds” ‘Yes, M’Lord,” in 
the U. S.), with A. E. Matthews, 
and “Buoyant Billions,” with Fran- 
ces Day, although there have been 
one or two recent occasions, such 
as “Her Excellency” and “Sauce 
Tartare,” when a studio telecast 
has taken place during the run, 
and subsequently proved to be a 
boxoffice hypo. 
Use Film Oldies 

Because of the attitude of the 
film industry, new motion pictures 
are not available. Although origi- 
nally designed for big screens and 
not ideal TV material, they would 
certainly be very acceptable as ad- 
ditional fare. But they would not 
be the basis of an extension of 
screen time as TV pushes north, 
where it is rumored people go to 
bed earlier. At the moment we 
usually have one weekly evening 
feature which either comes from 
the continent or is an old Ameri- 
can or British production. 

It has been reported that in 
America many newsreel theatres 
have suffered by development of 
TV newscasting, but I do not en- 
visage such a stage being reached 
in Britain. News theatres supply 
so much more than newsreels with 
interesting shorts and cartoons 
and my own belief is that there is 
room for all. Since commercial 
newsreels barred TV as a poten- 
tial customer postwar, we were 
compelled to start our own pro- 
duction and now have a regular 
bi-weekly 15-minute reel. for which 
we have an exchange agreement 
for material with NBC. By speedy 
work on major events we frequent- 
ly scoop the commercial units. 
Kinescope over here is known as 
Telefilm. 

Running the British TV service 
costs about $2,800,900 annually (‘at 
current exchange), of which two- 
thirds is program cost. As the 
number of licenses is only 180,000 
it is obvious that TV is subsidized 


Important Market for U.S. Scribes 


High Standards 


MADDEN 


(British TV Program Organizer) © 
| by the BBC. But the number of 


license holders is rising rapidly 
and some 21,000 receivefs were 
sold last September. It must be 
remembered this applies only to 


'the London area, and before this 


appears in print the most powerful 
TV transmitter in the world, the 
Midlands 35kw near Birmingham, 
wiii be vperating. By 1955 ine en- 
tire country should be covered by 
TV network, and a guess is that 
within five years from then there 
may be in use about 3,500,000 TV 
receivers. 

We are often asked whether 
aesthetic standards are higher in 
Britain. Comparisons, of course, 
are odious, but being free from the 
tyranny of time limitations means 
that plays can be staged in full 
with the progressive buildup of at- 
mosphere the author conceived, 
and not cut ruthlessly for timing 
schedules. George Bernard Shaw 
allows no cuts whatever in his 
plays, nor does Noel Coward. We 
don’t cut Shakespeare. “Hamlet,” 
“King Lear” and “Saint Joan” 
were given 312 hours each in two 
parts, and “Macbeth” in one long 
secsion. The American plays 
“Counsellor-at-Law” and “Gentle 
People” were each given 2™% hours’ 
playing time. I believe these plays 
in New York were cut to one hour. 

Controversial Subjects | 

We can also treat far more con- 
troversial subjects than in Amer- 
ica. We simply tell viewers a play 
like “Love for Love” is adult, and 
advise them to pack the children 
off to bed. In the main, we have 
a family audience largely ruled by 
children, who now have Sunday 
afternoons exclusively and may 
soon get a daily program. “Muf- 
fin the Mule,” a puppet, has the 
largest fan mail. 

Where audience reaction ts valu- 
able we find it better not to use 
our studios, but to give farces di- 
rect from repertory theatres. To 
get similar reaction for TV “Music 
Hall” we hire town halls and invite 
studio audiences. 

Ballet is very popular, and Mar- 
got Fonteyn, the top British baller- 
ina. Many companies visit us from 
the Paris Opera, Monte Carlo and 
Champs Elysees. 

Current events are covered in 
“Foreign Correspondent” with cam- 
eraman and commentator sent all 
over the world. Original writing 
for TV is being developed keenly 
by script and documentary depart- 
ments. “Faraily Affairs,” a weekly 
serial, is the latest innovation, and 
also “Pagliacci,” staged in modern 
dress. 

At Alexandra Palace we have al- 
ways tried to maintain an interna- 
tional outlook. As a result I would 
say there is a potentially impor- 
tant market for American authors 
in British TV. We have latterly 
presented 31 American plays, and 
one, “The Soul of Anthony Nero,” 
by Arthur Strawn, had not been 
previously produced. In our pre- 
war days we staged about 15 Amer- 
ican shows, even musicals like “On 
Your Toes.” Also such solo stars 
as Ruth Draper, Sophie Tucker, 
Vera Zorina, Molly Picon and Dan- 
ny Kaye appeared. We welcome 
American personalities. A few new 
faces viewers have seen since the 
war are Marilyn Hightower, Chaz 
Chase, the Merry Mac, Maxine 
Sullivan, Gil Johnson, Lizbeth 
Seott, Joseph Calleia, Dana An- 
drews, Irving Berlin, Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Markova and Dolin and more 
recently Martha Raye and Luise 
Rainer. Studios visitors were The- 
resa Helburn and Lawrence Lang- 
ner. 

“Rooftop Rendezvous” program 
is Anglo-American in appeal; 
“Casa d’Esalta” Latin American, 
“Picture Page” weekly magazine 
a “must.” “Cafe Continental” 
brings over Parisian talent like 
Josephine Baker and Sylvie Saint 
Ciair. To maintain the interna- 
tional angie we hope to exchange 
programs with France when she 
converts onto the British standard 
of 405 ilnes instead of the present 
819 there. 





Avraham Doryon, star of the Is- 
rael-made “Dream No More” which 
opens tomorrow ‘Thurs.) at the 
Ambassador, N. Y., returns to Is- 
rael after the film’s preem. While 
in the U. S. he’s been under treat- 
ment for injuries sustained im a 
Jerusalem bombing. 
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125, PALL MALL, London, S. W. 1, England Tele. WHITEHALL 7241 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE CORPORATION LTD. 


Capital £9,000.000 : {ssets Controlled £21.000.000 


PRODUCTION DISTRIBUTION * ‘EXHIBITION 
Llstree Studios H elwyn Studios 


{scociated British Cinemas Ltd. | ritish-Pathe Ltd. 
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GREETINGS 


TO ALL MY 
FRIENDS IN bs 


JACK BUCHANAN 


HEAD OFFICE - GARRICK THEATRE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





Currently—‘‘CASTLE IN THE AIR’’ Adelphi Theatre London 








SHORTLY TO PRESENT IN LONDON— 


Sidney Kingsley’s—‘“‘DETECTIVE STORY”’ 


























REANDCO LTp. 
Directors: ALEC L. REA & E. P. CLIFT 


30th Year of Management 








CURRENT SUCCESS: 
FLORA ROBSON 


‘BLACK CHIFFON’ 


By LESLEY STORM 
AT THE WESTMINSTER THEATRE 


HOLDS THE RESPECT OF THE | 
MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 











FOR ITS GLOWING PROGRESS 
EE 
Its Watchwords— RECENT PRODUCTIONS: 
4a 4 a 
Success with Honour’ DON'T LISTEN, LADIES! — ST. JAMES’S THEATRE 
and *MISS MABEL } 
“Forever Onward” pas: aaakane =" ge jmmmarhaneen | 
N 
THE PARAGON _Linnit & Dunfee {oo THEATRE 
NORMAN 8B. RYDGE, * Now Theatre Georges 
Chairmen of Directors, wetland tus a —_ 
Greater Union Theatres Pry. Led. SS 
49 Market Street, 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA H 
29, Manfield House, Strand 














LONDON, W.C. 2. 



































CATERING FOR THE WORLD’S ENTERTAINMENT 


| and 
EXCLUSIVELY BOOKING 


NATIONAL SCALA, COPENHAGEN 
TROCADERO, MILAN 
TEATRO PUCCINI, MILAN 


MORECAMBE WINTER GARDENS 
BIRMINGHAM BINGLEY HALL CIRCUS 


GRANADA CIRCUIT OF THEATRES CASINO, VENICz 
GAUMONT, PARIS SWISS NATIONAL CIRCUS KNiE 
BACCARA CLUB, PARIS NETHERLANDS NATIONAL CIRCUS 


SOLE EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES FOR DAVID N. MARTIN 
TIVOLI CIRCUIT OF AUSTRALIA, PTY. LIMITED 


LEW o LESLIE GRADE in 


REGENT HOUSE, 235/241, Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
CABLES: Gradage London; Tel. Regent 5821/2 /3 








PARIS MILAN 
° a La sutchetaliicese 
George Leroy Luigi Ivaldi 
AMSTERDAM COPENHAGEN 
7 otrectoriecharge Director-in-Cherge 


Franz Mikkennie Ernst Sahlstrom 










































Season’s 
Greetings 


TO OUR FRIENDS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


from 


GRACIE FIELDS 


and 


MONTY BANKS 


Exclusive Management 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, Inc. 




















Ask anyone who Knows... 








DEREK RO 


RADIO—Four Years “Resident Comedian” 
“VARIETY BAND BOX” 


Now Own Radio Series 
“HIP HIP HOO ROY” 











TELEVISION—Own Show in Active 
Preparation for 1950 


SSS 


TELE-FILMS—Watch for “Getting Into Films” 
Own Comedy Series 
= 


Permanent Address—DEREK ROY PRODUCTIONS, Lid., Broad- 


mead House, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2., and at 1, 
Dundas Square, Toronto, Canada. 
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| Piano Copy 2/6 


Andante con moto re 
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Theme from the film"WRILE I LIVE” 
po Edward Suphanet preductien CHARLES WILLIAMS 





Meredith Willson . . 








Carmen Cavallero . 





reese. —————_ |p poco appass. : 
George Melachrino . 








Mantovani ..... 


y 
subito pp e dim. molto 


Full Orchestra 6/- Small Orchestra 4/6 














All the Best Pianists Are Featuring This Immortal Melody — 
Bands, Orchestras, Dancers — “DREAM OF OLWEN” 


American Rights Handled by 


| MILLS MUSIC, INC., 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 





When You’re in Londen Come and See the Music Man 


WRIGHT HOUSE, DENMARK ST. (CHARING X RD.), LONDON W.C. 2 


Phone: TEMPLE BAR 2141] 





Phillip Green .... 


LAWRENCE WRIGHT 


with the world's greatest melody 


REAM oF OLWEN 


Charles Williams . . Columbia 
. Decca 
. Decca 


. Victor 


M-G-M 


London 
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LAWRENCE WRIGHT) 
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DAVID FARRAR. 





“GONE TO EARTH” 
Co-starring with Jennifer Jones “BLACK NARCISSUS” 


“FREIDA” 
“MR. PERRIN & MR. TRAILL” 
) “THE SMALL BACK ROOM” 
c/o FILM RIGHTS 
aes and NEW YORK . : “DIAMOND CITY” 
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OUR SINCERE THANKS TO —— 


LOU LEVY and Staff of Leeds Music Corporation ) 
“GALWAY BAY,” “THE WEDDING OF LILLi MARLENE,” 


ETC., ETC. 


























NICK CAMPBELL FOR 
“V'VE GOT A LOVELY BUNCH OF 
COCOANUTS” 


TOOTS CAMARATA y- 
DAVE KAPP 
BERNIE AND MORTIE MILLER 


THE RECORDING COMPANIES 
AND STAFFS 


THE DISC JOCKEYS 

THE ARTISTES rf 

THE BAND LEADERS - 
AND 

ALL OUR FRIENDS 

OVER THERE 


MARTIN WALTON AND MESSRS. PIGOTT OF DUBLIN 
AND OUR HIT SONG WRITERS—TOMMIE CONNOR, 
JOHNNY REINE, FRED HEATHERTON (IN COULLAB- 
ORATION WITH IRWIN DASH), R. B. SAXE, HUBERT 
W. DAVID AND DR. A. COLAHAN. 


Forty-fourth VARIETY Anniversary ee 
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BOX & COX PUBLICATIONS, LTD., 7 Denmark Street, London, W.C.2. 








ANNE SHELTON 
DONALD PEERS 

THE SIVE SMITH BROTHERS 
VERA LYNN 

MAURICE KEARY 

BETTY DRIVER 

DENNY DENNIS 

THE KEYNOTES 

BOB AND ALF PEARSON 
JOY NICHOLS 
CHARLIE CHESTER 
STEVE CONWAY 
DOREEN STEPHENS 
DOREEN HARRIS 
PAULA GREEN 

THE RADIO REVELLERS 
REGGIE GOFF 

RITA WILLIAMS 
GRACIE FIELDS 
RONNIE RONALDE 
BERTHA WILLMOTT 
BILL COTTON 


~ Son, 


TOGETHER 


fA 


JACK SIMPSON 

JOE LOSS 

LOU PREAGER 

PETER YORKE 

JACK AND TOMMY WHITE 
SYD DEAN 

JIMMY LEACH 
PHILLIP GREEN 
FRANK CANTELL 
CARROLL GIBBONS 
REG PURSGLOVE 
GEORGE SCOTT WOOD 
CECIL NORMAN 

1AN STEWART 

PRIMO SCALA 

TEODY FOSTER 
VICTOR SILVESTER 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
GENE CROWLEY 
CHARLES SHADWELL 
MERVYN SAUNDERS 


“On po* 


AND ALL OUR FRIENDS OVER aN m 


WITH OUR IRISH FRIENDS— 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 
From 
CAMPBELL, CONNELLY & CO., LTD., LONDON 
GREAT BRITISH HITS FOR 1950 
“THERE’S A LOVELY LAKE IN LOVELAND’’ 
“A SHAWL OF osheay GRAY’’ 
CAMPBELL, CONNELLY, INC. SHAPiO, BEANSTEN IC 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York a 
Heartiest Season’s Greetings BI) F 





K.&P. PRODUCTIONS | 


LEON KIMBERLY HELEN PAGE England's Top Compere 








Can offer acts plenty of dates if EXTENDS GREETINGS TO ALL HIS FRIENDS 


terms are right. We invite all 


Managers, Agents and Artists to 





IN AMERICA 


submit their attractions for Great 


Britain and the Continent. 


se 


BOOKING THRU: 


Johnnie Riscoe, Variety Agency, Ltd. 
5/6 Coventry Street 
| LONDON, W.1., ENGLAND 


THE STORK CLUB 


(4, Conduit Street, W.1.) 





Is Still LONDON’S BRIGHTEST NITE SPOT 








AND YOU ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 





Cables: KIMBERLY, VARIETY, LONDON 



























Forty-fourth LARIETY Anuwiversary 


BERNARD DELFONT 


Sends 


GREETINGS 


TO ALL FRIENDS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 
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CURRENTLY PRESENTING 

















___ LONDON HIPPODROME | ___ LONDON SAVILLE | 
VAL PARNELL and BERNARD DELFONT BERNARD DELFONT Pre s VAL PARNELL 
In Association BEN KANTER and JACK HULBERT’ s 
PRODUCTION 











PRESENT 


) PONIES BERGERE REVUE) / utp EXCELLENY” 


CICELY ree 





























EMPIRE, EDINBURGH _—|_| _ WIMBLEDON TH., LONDON 


BERNARD DELFONT and BEN KANTER 
PRESENT 


CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S GREATEST SUCCESS TOM ARNOLD’S XMAS PANTOMIME 


BLESS THE BRIDE DICK WHITTINGTON 


Xmas Season 














Directors BERNARD DELFONT, BEN KANTER, 


—__—__ 









































it MORRIS HOUSE, JERMYN ST., HAYMARKET, LONDON 
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LONDON CALLING 





KEITH 
PROWSE.... 


S. VAN LIER 


GENERAL MANAGER 
SEND 








FOR 1949-50 


To their many American friends 
and especially to 


LOUIS BERNSTEIN — MAX DREYFUS — FRED FORSTER 
SAM FOX—LOU LEVY—JACK MILLS—ABE OLEMAN 
JACK ROBBINS — ELLIOTT SHAPIRO 


TELEGRAMS — ACADEMY, RATH, LONDON 
42/43 POLAND STREET CABLES — STALLS, LONDON 


LONDON W. 1, ENGLAND CODE — WESTERN UNION 5 LETTER EDITION 























Stop PRESS!!! 


JACK ond JULIE (News Is Our Business) OLIPHANT send their GREETINGS to their many AMERICAN FRIENDS and 
CLIENTS. To the ASSOCIATED PRESS, INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE and VARIETY for their grand co-operation. 


Their love to SOPHIE TUCKER (whose British publicity they have handled for a score of years). 
Still topping the bill as BRITAIN’S BUSIEST all-the-year-round PRESS AGENTS operating from 





PICCADILLY MANSIONS 


17, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, England, W. 1. 
Phone: Gerrard 3081 
































TIVOLI CIRCUIT AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 


DAVID N. MARTIN, Managing Director 
CURRENT ATTRACTIONS 


TIVOL] THEATRE, MELBOURNE TIVOLI THEATRE, SYDNEY 






THE WIERE BROTHERS with MILDRED SEYMOUR, IVOR MORETON and DAVE KAYE, MAURICE COLLEANO 

ROBERT LAMOURET, GIL JOHNSON, RUTH RUSSELL, FUNSTERS, ELSIE BOWER, GANJOU BROS. end JUANITA 

SHIRLEY, SHARON and WANDA, JACKIE and PARTNER, eee and ' 
VICKI ROSS and KRISTEL, FRED and SALLY HARTNELL 


COMING SHORTLY 


“THE LOVE RACKET” Featuring ARTHUR ASKEY, 
English Comedian, ROY ROYSTON, VALERIE TANDY 








IN ASSOCIATION: LONDON LOS ANGELES 

TIVOLI CIRCUIT, NEW ZEALAND, LTD. LEW & LESLIE GRADE, LTD. MUSIC CORPORATION OF 
and my hy AMERICA * 

KERRIDGE-ODEON, R. J. KERRIDGE, Man. Dir. LONDON, W.1. vere Sento Camere Goa 


BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
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FILM || 
(CLASSI cS 


— 


GREAT BRITAIN 


THROUGH 


























INTERNATIONAL 
FILM DISTRIBUTORS LTD 














LONDON - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - LEEDS - NEWCASTLE - CARDIFF - LIVERPOOL - GLASGOW - BELFAST - DUBLI 
HEAD OFFICE—167 Wardour Street, LONDON, W. 1. 





DAVID H. COPLAN, Managing Director 
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EE eee 


WHEN IN LONDON EAT AT— 


BUD FLANAGAN'S 


(Directors JACK HYLTON, H. BRADBURY-PRATT, JACK SOLOMONS and BUD FLANAGAN) 











Rupert Street, 


Piccadilly Circus, 
London, W. 1. 

















A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO ALL MY FRIENDS 
IN AMERICA 


HERMIONE GINGOLD 


AMBASSADORS THEATRE 


LONDON, W. 1. 








4 Peaceful and Prosperous 
New Year to All Our Friends 


FILM SALES LIMITED 
ARISTON FILMS LIMITED 
EKLECTA FILMS LTD. 


Managing Director 


A. FRIED | 
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————— Ee SSE 
|| A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL OUR AMERICAN FRIENDS 


FROM 


CHARLIE FORSYTHE, ADDIE SEAMON 
AND ELINORE FARRELL 


SOLE OWNERS OF 


UNIT MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., AND CAROLIN MUSIC CO., LTD. 


“SILVER WEDDING WALTZ,” “A KISS AND A ROSE” 
“THE HEART OF LOCH LOMOND” and ”A COTTAGE IN OLD DONEGAL” 


AND NOW WATCH 1950 FOR THREE SENSATIONAL SONGS: 


“THE LONELY SHEPHERD” and “OUR LOVE STORY” 
(Published by J. J. ROBBINS & SONS, INC.) 


“NICE TO KNOW YOU CARE” 
(MOGULL MUSIC CO., New York) 


| WITH GRATEFUL THANKS FOR ALL YOUR HELP 








3, Soho Street, London, W. 1., Eng. 




















M.P.M. Entertamments, Corp., Ltd. 


199 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


_ CHARLES MUNYARD F RED MARLOW 


(GENERAL MANAGERS) 


GREETINGS 


to All Our Friends in America 


European Representatives for GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION, New York 


PETER CASSON # JACK LISTER 


Send Greetings and Best Wishes to All 















PETER CASSON NOW THE OUTSTANDING 
ATTRACTION IN ENGLISH VAUDEVILLE 


THE ONLY ONE-MAN SHOW IN GREAT BRITAIN 
™ * * 199 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1 | 
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ANNA 














HERBERT WILCOX 


Presents 


TREVOR 


NEAGLE and HOWARD 





in the Immortal Story of 


“ODETTE, 6.C.” 


MARIUS 


Also Starring 


PETER 


GORING and USTINOV 


WORLD RIGHTS: 





A WILCOX-NEAGLE PRODUCTION 


IMPERADIO PICTURES, LTD. 
128, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 
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With All Best Wishes 


from 


MAURICE J. WILSON 


Chairman and Managing Director 


GRAND NATIONAL PICTURES, Ltd. 


113-117, Wardour St. 


LONDON, W. 1. 
And Branches 






































SQ) YEARS OF FAMILY ENTERTAINMENT 


MOSS’ EMPIRES Lr 


Europe’s Biggest Chain of ‘Live’ Theatres 


PROUDLY ANNOUNCE 
THEIR GOLDEN JUBILEE 


December 1899 — December 1949 








and Send Seasonal Greetings to All American Friends 





Chairman: PRINCE LITTLER Managing Director: VAL PARNELL 


Administrative Offices: CRANBOURN MANSIONS, LONDON, ENGLAND 


FOR 


THE LONDON PALLADIUM 
THE LONDON HIPPODROME 


THE PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE, LONDON 
AND 


TWENTY-ONE FIRST-CLASS THEATRES 
IN KEY CITIES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 
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THE 
WORLD'S 
FOREMOST ARTISTES 


Presented by 


S. A. GORLINSKY Lr. 


IN EXTENSIVE BRITISH AND EUROPEAN TOURS 














123, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1.— Cables: Gorlinsky London 





S. HUROK 


(by arrangement with S. A. Gorlinsky, Ltd.) 








Presents 


THE 
LUTON GIRLS’ CHOIR 


Conductor: ARTHUR E. DAVIES 
BRITAIN’S FINEST CHOIR OF 70 GIRLS 


of 


RADIO, TELEVISION, CONCERTS AND ROYAL 
COMMAND PERFORMANCE FAME 








“COMING” 


te 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA, APRIL/MAY,, 1950 








































GHreetings TO ALL 
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GREETINGS FROM 
MORRIS AND JACQUES 


LEVY 


| ORIOLE RECORDS 


and 


LEVY'S SOUND STUDIOS 


BRITAIN'S LEADING INDEPENDENT RECORD MANUFACTURERS 


eee CORE ie ape ats 





STUDIOS: 73 New Bond St., London, W.1. 
OFFICES: 101 New Bond St., London, W.1. 
FACTORY: Aston, Clinton, Bucks 


TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 8521-2 TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: TONOPHASE 








Special attention given to overseas commissions for sym- 


phonic recordings, popular music, radio transcriptions. 
DISC OR TAPE 


FULL PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


—S —— 

















1949 & 1950 


WILL BE DISTINGUISHED IN RECORDING HISTORY BY 
ORIOLE’S SUPERB PRODUCTION 


“THE SOUNDS OF TIME” 


A CHRONICLE IN SOUND OF THE YEARS 1934-1949 


BRITAIN’S TREMENDOUS STORY 
TCLD AS !IT HAS NEVER BEEN 
TOLD BEFORE 


“1 wish it, and am sure it will receive, every success” —— 
Winston Churchill 


—<_> >> 
THE PRESS PAYS ITS TRIBUTE TO 


“THE SOUNDS OF TIME” 


SUNDAY PICTORIAL, November 20, 1949 
"The ‘Pictorial’ has decided to recommend 
these records without qualifiation to the 
British public. Buy them, borrow them— 
but et all events HEAR them. ... | have 
two small sons, born since the war ended. 
“hen, in future years, they ask me abou 
it, | shall not attempt to answer with in- 
adequate words. | shall play them these 
records. And it wili be enough." 


DAILY TELEGRAPH, November 5, 1949 

“The 8.8.C. co-operated for the first time, 

with this recording of histery . .. the 

y ro) department went through 100,000 
ises. 


REYNOLDS NEWS, November 13, 1949 
“Edited with remarkeble skill and pa- 
tience. They ere a vivid potted educa- 
tien in modern history . .. dramatic and 
moving.” 





SUNDAY CHRONICLE, November /3, 
1949 


“All Britain should hear these records; 
they make you blink and choke and reel- 
ise again what @ fine place this country 
of ours is.” 


EVENING STANDARD, November 4, 1949 


“This afternoon | listened to a set of 
gramophone records that make end will 
make—history.... The lunch party who 
heard it were silent until the end. They 
found it (as | did and as the public will) 
absorbing, exciting and thrilling.” 


THE TATLER, November (6, 1949 


"With e@ sense of fascinated horror you 
con hear the wail of @ siren and that 
dreadful pause at the end of a Vi's run in 
1944... @ most remarkable album of 
gramophone records.” 


Five 12-inch Records, Complete with De Luxe Album 
Compiled with the Collaboration of the 


BBC 





















































LONDON’S LAUGHTER HITS 


STANLEY FRENCH 


(For Firth Shephard, Ltd.) 
Presents 
JOAN GREENWOOD 
NAUNTON WAYNE 
DEREK FARR 


“YOUNG WIVES’ TALE” 


A New Comedy by 
Ronald Jeans 


JACK BUCHANAN AND 
STANLEY FRENCH 


(In Association with Firth Shephard, Ltd.) 


DULCIE GRAY 
MICHAEL DENISON 


“QUEEN ELIZABETH 
SLEPT HERE” 


A Farcical Comedy by 
TALBOT ROTHWELL 


Adapted from a Play by 
with GEORGE S. KAUFMAN AND MOSS HART 


JOAN HAYTHORNE 


JULIEN MITCHELL 


“The most continuously enchanting comedy | 
have seen for years." —Sunday Graphic. 


SAVOY THEATRE 


Telephones: TEMPLE BAR 4911/2 


Production Manager: 
ANDREW MELVILLE 





“Evoked positive gales of laughter." 


STRAND THEATRE 


STANLEY FRENCH’S OFFICE—Savoy Theatre, 


Executive Secretary: 
MARJORIE CUMMINS 


—Daily Herald. 


Present 


JACK BUCHANAN 


“CASTLE IN THE AIR” 


A New Comedy by 
ALAN MELVILLE 


with 


IRENE MANNING 
and 


CORAL BROWNE 


"This brilliant comedy sparkles throughout.” 


e@ Sunday Chronicle. 


ADELPHI THEATRE 


London, W.C.2. 
Cables: Shepshow, London 


Press Representative: 
ERIC D. BRAUN 
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New Years Greetings 
To Everyone Who Has Featured Our Songs in the U. S. A. 


HERE’S ONE FOR 1950 


HOW CAN 
YOU BUY 
AILLARNEY? 


REFRAIN : ‘ 
fin cs ost om tr ca Ole) fa ta ya tere lg sa'ost ou tes lm oswvsd wied 








How can you buy all the stars ‘in the skies? How can you buy two blue I[-rish eyes? 


r r UR Ht 
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Records to Date— 


BING CROSBY (Decca) 
CLARK DENNIS (Capitol) 
DENNIS DAY (Victor) 
PHIL REGAN (Bluebird) 
LEE LAWRENCE (London) 





Thanks to LOU LEVY and All the Staff at LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 


For Their Splendid Cooperation 
From PETER MAURICE and JIMMY PHILLIPS 


THE PETER MAURICE MUSIC CO., LTD. 


and 


LEEDS MUSIC CO., LTD. 


21, Demark Street 
London, W. C. 2, Eng. 























et 


: 
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PHILIP YORDAN’S “ANNA LUCASTA” Entering its 6th Year 
Touring U. S. Under Management 
of B. F. KUTCHER. 


Touring England Commencing 
March 2nd, 1950 Under Manage- 
ment of BERNARD DELFONT. 


in Preparation for Production: Paris, 
Munich, Hamburg, Rome, 
Australia. 





LESLEY STORM’S “BLACK CHIFFON” Starring Flora Robson, Current 
London Smash Hit in its 36th 
Week at Westminster Theatre. 
Opening Boston, September, 1950. 


Production by John Wildberg and 
Joe Kaufman 
Direction by Charles Hickman. 


London Producers: Rea & Clift. 





NEW YORK CITY: LONDON: 


206 East 30th Street, c/o Aubrey Blackburn 

Tel.: MUrray Hill 5-3459 8 Park Lane 

Cables: ANLUCASTA, NYC. Tel.: Mayfair 1421 

NEW YORK STAFF: - Cables: SHOWILD, LONDON 


General Manager— NICK HOLDE 
Press Representative—HARRY DAVIES 
Office Manager—ADELINE LEHRMAN 





JOHN WILDBERG INTERNATIONAL PRODUCTION CORP. 

















| IRWIN DASH sex — 


See LOU LEVY and the Lads at LEEDS MUSIC for— 


“MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY” 


—! LOVE YOU 





SAUL BOURNE and His Boys Will Be Happy to Introduce— 


“BLUE RIBBON GAL” 








By Arrangement with BOX AND COX and NICKY CAMBELL 


“FVE GOT A LOVELY BUNCH OF COCOANUTS” 


(By Fred Heatherton—Many More from This Lad in the New Year) 





| 
| 








Be on the Look-Out for a New Recording by ANNE SHELTON on LONDON of-- 


“WITHOUT THAT CERTAIN THING” 


THE IRWIN DASH MUSIC CO., Ltd., 17 Berners Street, London, W.1., England 









































BRITISH PRODUCER 
EMILE LITTLER 


SAYS — 








‘ADVERTISEMENT COPY? 
| HAVEN'T ANY — KEEP 
MY NAME OUT OF ‘VARIETY’”’ 








PANTOMIMES 


“LITTLE BO-PEEP" Empire Theatre, Sheffield. 
“CINDERELLA,” People's Palace, London, E.1. 
“GOODY-TWO-SHOES,” Palace Theatre, Plymouth. 
“HUMPTY DUMPTY," Hippodrome, Manchester. 
“JACK AND JILL," Empire Theatre, Leeds. 
“MOTHER GOOSE,” Pavilion, Bournemouth. 
“LITTLE MISS MUFFET," London Casino. 


“JACK AND THE BEANSTALK" (with Tom Arnold) Royal, Birm- 


ingham. 





LONDON THEATRES 


Under the Direction of 
TOM ARNOLD and EMILE LITTLER 


CASINO THEATRE 
PALACE THEATRE 
CAMBRIDGE THEATRE 


PICCADILLY THEATRE 
(with ERNEST THORNTON-SMITH) 




















SHOWS 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN" (with Rodgers & Hammerstein) London 
Coliseum. 

“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN" (with Rodgers & Hammerstein) Hippo- 
drome, Birmingham. 

“CHARLEY'S AUNT" (with Brandon Thomas Co.) Piccadilly Thea- 
tre, London. 

“ON MONDAY NEXT..." Prince of Wales Theatre, Cardiff. 

“LILAC TIME," reopening 23rd January, New Theatre, Hull. 

“WALTZES FROM VIENNA,” reopening 23rd January, King's Thea- 
tre, Edinburgh. 

“SONG OF NORWAY," opening August 28th, Pleasure Gardens, 
Folkestone. 

“THE PURPLE FIG TREE," opening 15th February, London. 

“LATIN QUARTER 1950" (with Tom Arnold) opening London 
Casino, 17th March. 











31, ST. MARTIN’S LANE 
LONDON 





















































NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS TO ALL MY FRIENDS 
IN AMERICA 


Sid Field 


Harvey 


(This Fellow Certainly Gets Around) 








Prince of Wales Theatre 
LONDON, W. 1. 
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‘TEMPRES HALL 


LONDON, S.W.6. Tel.: FULHAM 1212 
Managing Director: CLAUDE LANGDON 


LONDOV'S GREATEST ENTERTAINMENT CENTRE 


15 Minutes from the Heart of London — Piccadilly Circus . . . 


———— —_— — 


Now Playing to Capacity Audiences 


“CINDERELLA ON ICE” 


A SPECTACULAR SKATING MUSICAL WITH DIALOGUE AND SONGS 





-——— ———— —— — 


EMPRESS HALL has a seating capacity of 10,000 and can be adapted to seat 
5,000 or 7,000 by means of the only flying proscenium front in Europe. 





® Up to date lighting equipment .. . 
® Upholstered tip-up seats . . . 

® Perfect acoustics ... 

® Car park adjacent for 2000 cars . . . 
® Stabling available .. . 


SUCCESSFUL PRESENTATIONS INCLUDE- 


***GRACIE FIELDS (eight shows—capacity business). 

*** JOHN HARRIS’S “ICE CYCLES’’—played for twelve weeks to big business. 

*** “STAR” BALL — “EVENING NEWS” BALL — “SUNDAY DISPATCH” BALL. 

*** 1949 CONSERVATIVE PARTY CONFERENCE — Mr. Churchill addressed an assembly of 10,000. 

*** EL ALAMEIN REUNION — Field-Marshal the Viscount Montgomery of Alamein, K.G., G.C.B., D.S.O., in 
the chair. 


*** OSCAR STRAUS conducting the LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
*** BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA conducted by FURTWANGLER. 
*** KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD — CELIBEDACHE — PIERINO GAMBA. 

*** SIR THOMAS BEECHAM & ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 


*** HIAWATHA. 
*** MUCH BINDING IN THE MARSH—first public presentation of this famous B.B.C. show. 
*** INTERNATIONAL BOXING TOURNAMENTS *** INTERNATIONAL WRESTLING 


= a —— = 


FUTURE PRESENTATIONS WILL INCLUDE-— 


*** BUTLINS REUNION BALL *** WORLD ICE HOCKEY CHAMPIONSHIPS 


—_—_——=» 


ALL ENQUIRIES TO CLAUDE LANGDON AT EMPRESS HALL, LONDON, 5.W.6., WHO TAKES THIS OPPORTUNITY OF WISHING ALL HIS 
AMERICAN FRIENDS 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR... 




















——— 
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Season's Greetings 


to all our American Friends 














STOLL THEATRES CORPORATION, LTD. 
ASSOCIATED THEATRE PROPERTIES (London) LTD. 


Chairman and Managing Director: PRINCE LITTLER 


STOLL OFFICES: LONDON COLISEUM, LONDON W.C. 2. 


Telegrams: OSWASTOLL, LESQUARE, LONDON Phone: TEMPLE BAR 1500 























QUALITY INN 
RESTAURANTS 


LONDON 


Greetings to old friends and customers. 


Still serving the best coffee in the town. 
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AUSTRALIAS Ob NTOST Bx EXH/BITING ORGANISATION J 














< Controlling ace first-run thea- 
SSS tres in Sydney, Melbourne, Bris- leer: 


bane, Ade laide, Perth 


circuit of 155 [F 


and Melbou 


HOYTS THEATRES, LTD., 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Cable Address: 


Hoytsfiim Sydney 
Head Office: 


600 George Street, Sydney 


ERNEST TURNBULL, 
Managing Director 


eatres includes atin 
suburban _ = ngs in ne 


( Vor ee 
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Fortyjourth VARIETY Anniversary 
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CHish thew friends on 
both sides of the Atlantic — 
a Happy and Successful 


Pew Dear 


EROS FILMS L’? Ill WARDOUR STREET,LONDON WI. 
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GREETINGS FROM EUROPE 
TO 
ALL OUR FRIENDS IN AMERICA 


FRANCIS DAY & HUNTER, Lid. 
SUN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, Ltd. 
MAGNA MUSIC COMPANY 


LONDON - PARIS - BRUSSELS - BERLIN 


























NEW YEAR GREETINGS TO ALL FRIENDS IN U.S.A. FROM 


JOHNNY RISCOE 


VARIETY AGENCY, LTD. 


Directors: JOHNNIE RISCOE, VIOLET IRENE RISCOE, BURTON BROWN 


THE BEST AGENTS IN GT. BRITAIN FOR EUROPEAN SIGHT ACTS 


| WE SHOULD BE PLEASED TO HEAR FROM AMERICAN SIGHT ACTS WHO WANT TO PLAY ENGLAND — NORWAY — DENMARK — 
SWEDEN — HOLLAND — BELGIUM AT REASONABLE SALARIES 


BURTON BROWN WILL BE PLEASED TO HEAR FROM ALL FRIENDS 


























THE SKYROCKETS ORCHESTRA | 


STILL AT THE 





LONDON, PALLADIUM 


Sends Greetings to All Their American Friends and Hope to See Them Again Soon 








Direction: CHARLES L. TUCKER ENTERPRISES, LTD. 
17, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 1, England | 
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a mammoth programme of big British productions scheduled for distribution in 
the United Kingdom in 1950. . . 
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LONDON FILMS Present 
Robert Donat Eileen Herlie 
“THE CURE FOR LOVE" “THE ANGEL WITH THE 

Produced and Directed by TRUMPET" 


ROBERT DONAT eodtanion 
_ Norman Wooland 
Basil Radford Basil Sydney 
Bernard Miles Produced by KARL HARTL 
Niall McGinnis 
“CHANCE OF A LIFETIME" 


Preduced by BERNARD MILES 
A PILGRIM PICTURE 


LONDON FILMS Present LONDON FILMS Present 


Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
Glynis Johns 
Jack Hawkins 

“STATE SECRET" 


Preduced and Directed by 
SIDNEY GIiLisaT 
AN INDIVIDUAL PICTURE 
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LONDON FILMS Present 
Edward G. Robinson 
Peggy Cummins 
Richard Greene 


“MY DAUGHTER JOY" 


Produced and Directed by 
GREGORY KATOFF 


LONDON FILMS Present 
Alastair Sim 
Margaret Rutherford 
“THE HAPPIEST DAYS OF 
YOUR LIFE" 


Produced and Directed by 
FRANK LAUNDER 
AN INDIVIDUAL PICTURE 


NELSON SCOTT Presents 
Michele Morgan 
Kieron Moore 
Francoise Rosay 
“MARIA CHAPDELAINE” 


Produced by RUDOLPH CARTIER Kieron Mocre 


Griffith Jones a 
Lea Padovani Wee it 7 
‘Sally Ann Howes ae AE « | 


Olive Sloane 
Sheila Manahan OTHE WOODEN HORSE” "HONEYMOON DEFERRED” 
“SEVEN DAYS TO NOON” Produced by IAN DALRYMPLE Directed by ts tmtO CAMARONE 


A Boulting Brothers Production A WESSEX PRODUCTION A Vie Films Production 


a, 


LONDON FILMS Present 
Leo Genn 


Barry Jones David Tomlinson 








N FILM CORPORATION LTD. | 
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BEST WISHES FOR THE NEW YEAR 


"ECIL LANDEAU | 


To All My Friends in America 
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i Shoes,” “Third Man” and “Fallen 
‘Idol.’ as well as the respective 
French and Italian “Devil in the 
Flesh” and “Bicycle Thief,” are 
bound to convince the public see- 
ing those pictures that other 
foreign product might be worth 
taking in, too. These celluloid am- 
bassadors not only should help 
considerably in developing the 
foreign film market among new pa- 
trons but will likewise educate the 
exhibitor to the patent 


Look to Expansion of Foreign Pix 
In American Market During 1950 


By GEORCE GILBERT 


eliminate English titles, previously 
a must on every print. 
MPAA, incidentally. really isn’t 


4 foreign film market which re- 
ceded in the U. S. in the past year 
may show a recovery in 1950 with 


Bee being inspired by altruistic mo- there’s a definite market for class 
the help of several assisting fac- tives in rolling up its sleeves on overseas product. 
tors, according te several dis- behalf of British and Continental English titles have been some- 
tributors in the field. In the fore- film-makers, for the organization what of a problem for audiences 
front is an unparalleled move of feels that by aiding producers unacquainted with the language 


the Motion Picture Assn. of Amer- abroad the latter will tend to keep used in the picture. Obviously they 


ica in setting up an assistance com- down anti-American discrimina- translate the spoken word after a 
mittee to advise overseas wro- tion which has been rife in the fashion. But the printed legend 
ducers as to how they best can past. At any rate, the association, at the bottom of practically every 


reap more b.o. returns from Amer- through its committee, will help frame means an added task for the 


ican audiences. In addition, all by arranging screenings, supplying customer, for the mere chore of 
foreign pix have benefited indi- lists of possible distributors and reading the titles detracts from the 
rectly through word-of-mouth on analyzing the market in general. average patron's enjoyment of the 


It goes without saying that favor- film itself. 
able audience reaction to such 


British films “Hamlet,” “Red 


certain imports such as “Hamlet” 
and “Red Shoes,” while dubbing —_ —————— . 
on large scale is expected to _Dubbing 


a as 


a “Perfect dubbing,” according to 
| Dr. Renato Gualino, prez of Lux 


Films of Rome and head of the 
Italian Producers Assn., is the an- 
5 swer toward getting more foreign 
pictures in general release. For 
the most part, he recently said in 
New York, the market for Italian 
films is a small one in specialized 
art houses, but dubbing will doubt- 
o 
Famous in Last 16 Years as 
’ made comedy, “Seven Years Hard 
THE SHOW PEOPLE’S RENDEZVOUS Jf buck. ana 's costume pic. “The 
Captain's Daughter,” for release 
. early this year. 

, That foreign films have an un- 
SEND NEW YEAR S GREETINGS deniable appeal to select audiences 
is borne out by last year’s sift 
TO ALL OUR FRIENDS . of the Embassy newsreel theatres 
est in topical events. And class 
British product, insofar as those 
houses are concerned, is a lot more 

dependable boxofficewise. 
Not only have the art films 
spread in the east, but the trend 
toward foreign pix also has been 
pronounced in‘the midwest and on 




















lessly open up new avenues for dis- 
tribution. for the language barrier 
at the Airlines Terminal, N. Y., and 
on Broadway & 46th street, to 


will no longer exist. Meanwhile, 

his own firm has dubbed an Italian- 

Britis , : 
HOPE TO SEE MORE OF YOU THIS YEAR yt, BA AT 


35, Store Street 
London, W. C. 1. 


























fact that | 





Close of 1949 also saw 
nabe theatres, the 
Norwood, Colony and Alvin, all 
hopping on the art-house band- 
wagon which the downtown Cinema 
theatre had exclusively in the past. 
New policy appears to be paying 
off in all these situations, and trade 
observers feel that there was 
always a latent market for foreign 
pix. but exhibitors never bothered 
to go after it. 

As an offshoot to the spreading 
grassroots interest in foreign prod- 
uct is the action of a number of 
midwest franchise exchange oper- 
ators in moving into the field to 
satisfy a growing demand for art 
product For example, only last 
month Emanuel Stutz and Robert 
Snyder, who run the Realart ex- 


the Coast 
three Detroit 


change in Cleveland, formed a 
partnership with Albert Dezel of 
Detroit to distribute foreign pix 


throughout the midwest 

Lack of an assured flow of good 
product, incidentally, has been one 
of the chief deterrents which have 
held back exhibs from embarking 


all-out upon an art-house policy. 
A pooling of foreign producers’ 
product for U. S. distribution, sim- 
ilar to the way United Artists op- 
erates, has been suggested several 
times in the past, but never came 
about on a major scale. Proponents 
of the scheme argue that when an 
exhibitor has available a list of 20 
to 30 films, each of reasonable box- 
office value, he would be 
plan accordingly. 

Continued quality product, ev- 
eryone concedes, will make the 
path of the art-house exhib a much 
easier one. However, some 
tribs feel that the policy of govern- 
ment subsidizing. as now practiced 
in France and Italy, will tend te 
keep down the number of pix suit- 
able for the American market. 
These observers maintain that 
when the French and Italian pro- 
ducer is assured of a return on his 
investment in the domestic market 
he won't be inclined to slant the 
film toward audiences in the U.S, 
where his dollar return often 
uncertain. 


able to 
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With MANY THANKS for your confidence 
in the PAST, and BEST WISHES fer a | 


continuance of 


in the FUTURE. 


Sincerely, 


26 Gloucester Mansions, Cambridge Circus, London W. C. 2 
Cable Address—Lowe, London 


SEASONAL GREETINGS 


























our pleasant association 


—HARRY LOWE 



























EAGLE HOUSE JERMYN STREET 




















PERSONAL SERVICE FOR PRODUCERS AND ARTISTS 


LONDON, S.W.1 
— 
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GEORGE MINTER 


Producer-distributor 


Ce ee 


CORPORATION LTD. 


Major British Productions: 


“THE GLASS MOUNTAIN” 


Sterring VALENTINA CORTESA, MICHAEL DENISON, DULCIE GRAY and introducing TITO GOBBI 
(U. $. Release Through Eagle Lion Films) 


“NO ORCHIDS FOR MISS BLANDISH” 


(The most sensational British film ever made) 





“HER FAVORITE RUSBAND” 


Sterring JEAN KENT, ROBERT BEATTY, MARGARET RUTHERFORD, GORDON HARKER and 
RONA ANDERSON 


“THREE MEN AND A GIRL” 


Starring BURGESS MEREDITH, JEAN-PIERRE AUMONT, RICHARD MURDOCH 
and PAULA VALENSKA 


In Preparation: 


“BROTHER DEATH” 


(With International All-Star Cast) 


“214 HARLEY STREET” 


A Drama of the Medical Profession 


“THE GIRL ON THE ISLAND” 


From Norman Lindsay's hilarious novel, "The Cautious Amorist™ 


RENOWN PICTURES CORPORATION LIMITED 


RENOWN HOUSE, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 
Cables: Renown Pic, Lesquere, London Telephone: Gerrard 4403 


RENOWN PICTURES OF AMERICA, INC. 


1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 7-6320 














PICTURES CORPORATION (10 
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AND 


GLORIA 
“DAY 


Extend Season's Greetings 
to their many friends in 
show business in general 
and a particular wish to 
TOM ARNOLD, BERTRAM 
MONTAGUE, CISSIE WIL- 
LIAMS, MISS LEDDING- 
TON, MRS. KATHLEEN 
WILLIAMS, JACK HYLTON, 
LEW & LESLIE GRADE, AL- 
LAN JONES and IRENE 
HERVEY, FOSTERS’ AGEN- 
CY, HENRY HALL, VIC 
OLIVER, STOLLS, ARCHIE 
PARNELL OFFICE, THE 
| BBC, AND OUR AGENT 
|NAT DAY. 








TS 








{ 

VARIETY (Aug. 10th) said about 
Henry Hall's Blackpool show, "‘But- 
tons and Bows,"’ at the Grand Thea- 
tre: “Important support is given to 
[Donald Peers by ERNEST ARNLEY 
~~ GLORIA DAY. Former is a 
;clever all-round performer who 
| should be grabbed for a West-End 
which he is 


jrevue for 
| suited.” 


ideally 











Aglare. 

















Film Headache 


Centinued from page 181 
the Board of Trade is accepting | 


the view, unhappily, two years too | 


late, that quality means more for 


British film prestige than quantity. | 


This will also be the year in 
which the existing Anglo-American 
film agreement is due for renewal 
and Britain's need for a continuous 
flow of Hollywood product will be 
a trump card in the hands of the 
American negotiators. Their only 
obstacle will be the Treasury’s 
much publicized shortage of ready 


for. exart. 


No one will deny that the enter- 
tainment tax represents a heavy 
burden on the industry. Last year 
it accounted for upward of $100,- 
000,000 paid in at the boxoffice. 
The Rank group alone paid more 
than $28,000,000 to the Exchequer 
in a year, which ended in severe 
losses. But to blame the level of 
taxation for all the ills besetting 
the producers is unjust and unrea- 
sonable. When Rank launched his 
production program he was un- 
doubtedly aware that 40% of his 
boxoffice gross would go to the 
Treasury and, therefore, that 
amount had to be written off be- 
fore estimating the potential reve- 
nue of any of his films. There’s no 
doubt that an easement of the tax 
would be a boon to the British pro- 
ducer. but the strongest case is that 
of the exhibitor, who cannot in- 
crease admission prices but has to 
meet steadily rising overheads. In 
the years since the end of the war 
there have been two new agree- 
ments covering theatres, which 
have increased the national wage 
bill by millions. 


The Government's Interest _ 


The past year has been notable 
for the intense interest taken by 
the government in the affairs and 
conduct of the British film indus- 


try. The labor government, in its 
last year of office, has shown a 


keener appreciation of trade prob- 
lems than all its predecessors, and 
apart from devoting a substantial 
amount of Parliamentary time for 
discussion of trade affairs, has also 
been concerned with remedying 
the ailments confronting exhibitors, 
producers and distributors. 


Its latest inquiry took a year to 
complete and the results published 
a few weeks ago will give some 
consolation to each section of the 
industry, but will not satisfy any 
completely. That was to be ex- 
pected. Its investigation, which 
started under the chairmanship of 
Lord. Portal and was taken over 
after his death by Sir Arnold Plant, 
is probably the most comprehen- 
Sive probe the British trade has 
ever known. It will undoubtedly 


provide the pattern for any forth-— 


coming legislation. 

| In many respects, the Plant re- 
port has grappled with industry 
problems on a materialistic basis 
and has turned down solutions like 
state control. It has ruled out di- 
vorcement, claiming that it would 
lead to severe headaches for pro- 
duction finance. But throughout 
the report, there is a faint anti- 


American trend not hidden by the | 


carefully phrased recommendations 
which are designed to help British 
and not foreign product. This is 
particularly obvious on entertain- 
ment tax relief, on which there is 
complete agreement. The Plant 
Committee wants this as a relief 


for British pix only, and, if a dif- 


ferential tax is not a possibility, 
it is proposed that there should be 
an import duty on all imported 
films. But it’s made abundantly 


clear that this does not mean a re- 


sumption of the 1947 ad valorem 
tax. 
rejecting divorcement is that any 
available properties, might be 
snatched up by American interests. 

The British film industry, and 


particularly the exhibiting side of 
the industry, is conscious of its de- 


pendence on Hollywood. It needs 
a substantial flow of American 
product to keep theatres open. This 


applies equally to the circuits con- 


trolled by Rank and Associated 


British as well as the indepedent | 


theatres. On the other hand, Brit- 
ish producers would like to feel 


that there is more than a one-way | 
The recep- | 
tion accorded to a few British films | 
is encouraging, but these were of 


traffic in film markets. 


exceptional quality. Let us be hon- 
est about that. We can’t make a 
“Hamiet” every day. But British 
producers do look to the American 
_market to recoup some of their 
negative costs and hope they will 


be given an even break in the fu- 


ture. 


Even one of the reasons for 


RYAN, M’DONALD SET 
~ POR FULL EUROPE SKED 


London. 
Peggy Ryan and Ray McDon-| 
ald’s first American date on their. 
return from London will be at the. 
Oriental, Chicago, Dec. 29, for two | 
weeks. This will be followed by 


_week at the Capitol, Washington. | 


They are also skedded for appear- | 
ance in Milton’s Berle’s TV pro- 
gram Jan, 31. 


Lew and Leslie Grade have 
also booked the team for re- 
turn dates in. Exrepe, onening St. 
Patrick's Day at Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, concurrently with their 
picture “Shamrock Hill,” due for 
general release in England early 
April. Dublin date will be followed 
with two weeks at the Baccara 
Club, Paris, then Knocke (Bel- 
gium), Monte Carlo, Rome, Milan, 
Venice and Stockholm, Sweden, 
after that they return to England 
to play for Moss Empires and Stoll 
circuit. 

Negotiations are also pending 
for team to star in filmusical for 
Associated British Pictures Corp. 
during their summer stay in Eng- 
land. 





French, Italo Producers 
See Stepped-Up Gains In 
New Motion Picture Pact 


Washington. 

Stepped-up cooperation between 
French and Italian motion picture 
producers is expected as a result 
of the recently-signed Franco-lItal- 
ian Motion Picture Agreement. 

Most important angle, points out 
Nathan D. Golden, chief of the De- 
partment of Commerce motion pic- 
ture-photographic branch, is the 
deal on co-production of films 
slated to continue until Oct. 1, 
1951, with a renewal clause. 

Under this, films co-produced in 
France will enjoy French screen 
quota privileges and have access to 
bank loans and to the same tem- 
porary subsidy funds as pix made 
entirely by French producers. 
When the pictures are co-produced 
in Italy, the French will give full 
exploitation rights in France—out- 
side the quotas—plus the benefits 
of the bank credit and temporary 
aid funds. 


Italy agrees to similar terms. Its 
laws do not now permit such bene- 
fits for co-produced pictures, but 
this situation is expected to be 


corrected in a short time. 
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London Film Notes 











BURLESQUE 


“HARVEY” 


London. 


John Argyle back in film produc- 
tion with “Off the Record,” based 
on play of same title by Ian Hay 
and Stephen King-Hall which had 





an 18 months’ West End run two 
years ago. Shooting starts end of 
February, with pic to be distrib-| 
uted by George Minter, head of | 
Renown Films .. . J. Lee Thomp- 
son, Associated British Picture 
Corp.’s scripter, is to direct “Mur- 
der Without Crime,” based on di- 
rector’s own play of same title 
which was produced at the Com- 
edy theaise in i342. Pic goes on 
set early in January ... As still 
uncast, with exception of leads, 
Jean Simmons, Guy Rolfe, and 
with Anthony Darnbrook skedded 
to direct, “Sanatorium,” based on 
Somerset Maugham’s short story, 
goes on floor at Pinewood for J. 
Arthur Rank around Jan. 30. 


Lesley Storm’s “Tony Draws a 
Horse,” after having encountered 
script troubles, finally is set for 
shooting at Pinewood, Jan. 23. 
Ann Crawford and Cecil Parker 
will be starred, with John Paddy 
Carstairs to direct... Romney 
Brent goes off to Paris again on 
another bi-lingual film mission... . 
Maurice Elvey staging comeback 
in film biz. with first filmization of 
“The Third Visitor.” whodunit cur- 
rently at the Duke of York's the- 
atre Sonia Dresdel, starring in 
play, will emulate part in film, 
with Ann Crawferd in support. 


FINN FILM INDUSTRY 
FACING BIZ COLLAPSE 


Helsinki. 
The Finnish fiim industry, faced 
with rising production costs, a 
shortage of raw materials, high 
taxes and only a small domestic 


'market, is on the verge of col- 


lapse. Producers feel that more 
financial aid from the government 
will be needed to continue opera- 


_ tions. 


Finnish film critics recently 
named the 12 best foreign films of 
the year, with the British-made 
“Hamlet” and “Red Shoes” topping 
the list. Others were “Les Jeux 
Sont Fairs,” “Le Diable Au Corps” 
and “Les Enfants du Paradis” (all 
French): “Arsenic and Old Lace” 
(WB): “The Last Chance” (Swiss); 
“Der Prozess” (Austrian); “Sitting 
Pretty” (20th); “Call Northside 
777” (20th); “The Best Years of 
Our Lives” (RKO’, and three Rus- 
sian films. 

Jussi or Finnish Oscar 
were also handed out. 
no best film award, but Martti 
Katajisto, Kaisu  Leppanen and 
Eero Roine received Jussis as best 
actor, supporting actress and sup- 
porting actor for their respective 
performances in “Ihmisia Suvi- 
yossa.” Pic’s scenarists, Lea Jout- 
seno and Valentinn Vaala, were 
given the best screenplay award. 
Eeva-Karina Volanen was voted 
best actress for her role in “Ruma 
Elsa.” 


awards 
There was 
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Song Plugéing—Then and Now |f England's Bullish Music Biz; 
Vet Hitmaker, as Plugger and Now Publisher, Surprise Hits From Anywher ¢c 








Contrasts the Coney Island and Ad Agency Eras 





By REG CONNELLY 


London. aes oe @, Coaios a ~ 
’ 'River” and “You're Breaking 
By BEN BLOOM It’s entirely possible if my friend | "'V"" .. Substantial No. 1 best sell- 








Vernon Duke had given us the op- 








Songplugging methods have Garden because during the wee portunity of welcoming him to Eng- ers, were published by relatively 
changed considerably since the be- | hours of the morning most of the land this particular spring, the ew “up and coming” firms in the 
ginning of the 20th century. Tin | burlesque. vaudeville and cafe per- world might U. S., so in England “On the 5:45 
Pan Alley consisted of a group | formers wouid come to the Garden have been en- and “The Wedding of Lily Mar- 

of publishers| for the 3 a.m. sprints. If any of livened by an- lene” similarly successful, ema- 
that rented) them were impressed with the new other musical Dated from the newer publisher 
one room,songs, which were being plugged, tribute, as contingent. 

in reconvert-| the publisher would receive a call charming as 

ed brownstone the next day for a copy and or- that btm he am} _| Songs 
flats on New chestration. once paid’ The marked popularliy which 
osth S sone There were so many other ways Paris. For, not- western and folk type songs exper- 


There were 











one room gen- 
erally consist- 
ed of a broken-down plano, second- 
hand desk and several wooden 
racks to hold the stock. 

They were “one-man organiza- 
tions.” After the song was print- 
ed, the publisher would go to the | 
largest music counter in New 


Ben Bloom 


of plugging songs those days. On 
a number of occasions, some song- 


and cover all the thickly popu- 
lated spots—especially Broad and 
Wall Streets during iunch hour. 
From this truck, they would plug 
their songs and, in some instances, 
sell copies “off the truck.” 


| Today He's a Contact Man | | 





But things have changed consid- | 














with standing 
superficial dif- 


FRAN WARREN 














spring—yes! and the summer even 
more so—was memorable, and our 
troubles and our hgarts were light- 
lened by a succession of warm sun- 
iny days, with the best songwriter 
brand of “moon and June” nights 
to follow. It seemed for a while. 
during that halcyon period, some 
of us—quite a lot of us, in fact— 


British Follow 
Yank Pattern 


ienced in America this year, found 


little parallel in England. Where 


some 30 “one- |: , ! , ficulties, and h d fundamental 
: writers would hire a reat b ACCLAIMED RCA VICTOR'S ” a song has a goo un 

room publish-| ‘rick put a piano on it, get a| NO. 1 GIRL SINGER oce asionally idea, acceptable and understand- 

ers.” The fur- | couple of singers with megaphones| ,._. Mgt-:, Barbara, Belle. Reg Connelly deeper prob-jable to ordinary folks, sueh as 

niture in this ; Dir.: Wm. Morris See Page 220 lems, this “Cool Water” or “Careless Hands,” 


there is every likelihood of success, 
but the reception of the pure ‘?) 
and simple “hillbilly” songs, has 
not been so encouraging. “Candy 
Kisses” was to some degree an ex- 
ception, due undoubtedly to the 
phenomenal success and popularity 
in England of Danny Kaye. Kaye 
—along with Gracie Fields and 


York, which at that time was the erably. There is no such thing | By JOHN FIRMAN recaptured in some degree, the old Donald Peers—is able to give the 
Siegel-Cooper store at 18th Street | as a singing songplugger today. | -Aaipsiheanie — carefree pre-war holiday spirit, and right song a head start, over there. 
and 6th Avenue. A Singer would The 1950-type of songplugger is | Managing Director, whether this meani breaking new Peers, who is as wich “Donald” 
be hired, several thousand copies | known as a contact man. In a num- B. Feldman & Co.) ground in the enchanted isles, or to cur millions as is.“Bing” or 
would be sent to the counter on ber of instances they are college | _e breaking our all but inescapable “Perry” to yours, became a na- 
consignment, and the girl pianist | men. Today we have among our | : ; ‘ |fast in inviting Continental coun- tional idol perhaps more rapidly 
would arrange a time for each pub- contact men, a judge, several During the past year it has been tries, there certainly seemed more than anyone ever did previously, 
lisher’s demonstrator, whc would | lawyers and engineers. Contact | Necessary for me to spend quite of the old sparkle and good cheer and even though untimely illness 


take his place at the counter and 


men must have contacts with radio 


an appreciable amount of time 


: - on all sides. 
traveling to all parts of the British 


has kept him from singing for sev- 
his return around 


j 2y .| producers, who don’t understand . , : : eral months, 
oun inane } ny te sell. the old-time pluggers’ lingo and Isles and the Continent, plus a trip life ¥ mm A —, vie = Xmas Day is eagerly awaited by a 
must be talked to the same way to America. In so doing I have » oe : = jhost of fans. 


ing and wrapping the copies. If 
the girl pianist liked one particular | 
singer, he would get more time 
than the others and in that way 
sold considerably more copies. I 
have known of instances where, on 
a Saturday afternoon, several 
thousand copies of a demonstrated 
song would be sold over the coun- | 
ter. At that time music sold at) 
10c. per copy and some of the cus- 
tomers would purchase five and 
six copies for their friends. If the 
publisher was successful at Siegel- 
Cooper’s he could demonstrate his 
song at any of the music counters 
that were equipped for such dem- 
onstrations. This was the one- | 
man operation. 


7 


Piugger-Publishers | | 
| 

With firms like Harry Von. 
Tilzer, Helf & Hager, Maurice 
Shapiro and Jerome H. Remick, 
who were fortunate enough to) 
have their own songpluggers— ' 
and at that time a plugger had to 
be a singer and pianist, or both— 
the methods of exploitation to- 
ward popularizing a song consisted 
of covering burlesque shows, 
vaudeville theatres, the pianist in 
the various nickleodeons, and in | 
quite a number of instances, we | 
would approach “dumb acts,” such | 
4s animal and acrobatic, to use | 
the song we were plugging as “en- | 
trance” or “bow” music. 
In the summer, Coney Island 
and Brighton Beach were covezed 
from the New York area; Revere | 
Beach from Boston, and White 
City from Chicago. These were 
the outstanding spots to start 
your songs, for most of the vaude- 
ville and burlesque theatres were 
closed during the summer. In the 
daytime, we would work the “band 
concerts” at the best resorts. 
Some of the outstanding bands 
at that time were Slifer’s After- 
noon Concerts at the Brighton 
Beach hotel, where thousands of 
people would gather, and Arthur 
Pryor’s Band at Luna Park, in 
Coney Island. In the evening we 
would cover spots like Stauch’s | 
where, first, we would distribute 
several thousand cards with the 
chorus of the song we happened 
to be plugging. We would top these 
cards with the caption, “Please 
Join in the Chorus when Joe Song- 
slugger Sings Current Plug Song.” 
, In the winter, back to the bur- | 
‘esque shows, vaudeville theatres | 
— dance halls, especially the 
“unday afternoon “Shoitwaist 











' attends 


as a salesman talks to a prospec- 
tive buyer. Today a contact man 
“meetings” where the 
artist listens to every man’s song 


and inquires about “drive week,” | 
if he is interested in the publica- | 


tion. 


The meeting idea was started by 
Fred Waring and for many years 
there have been weekly gatherings 


| where every man has the oppor- 


tunity to talk to him about his song. 
Jack Smith, Jack Berch, Perry 


‘Como and a number of our out- 
| Standing radio and recording art- 
|ists have such meetings and it is 


really a fine way for the boys in 
our business to get their songs to 
these artists. 


Today the contact man must at- 
tend every opening, cover adver- 
tising agencies, and see the record- 
ing managers. Years ago, you had 
to be a good singer or pianist; to- 
day you must be a “good talker.” 


' 


Rose,” “Pigalle” and “Clopin Clo- 
pant” enjoyed, comparable almost 
to the interminable success span 
they meet with in their own coun- 
try, was extended by the humming, 
whistling and request of returning 
holiday makers. And since, natu- 
rally, a number of authors and com- 
posers were included among those 
sojourners in Rome, Capri, Venice, 
Cannes, etc., we can anticipate a 
few inspirations on the order of 
“Hallo, Rapallo” any moment now! 


True, music business left much 
to be desired. for the majority. 
Sales figures were by no means as 
consoling as the sunshine, to be de- 
sired, and the downward trend of 
the pop graph, whilst not as sharp 
and extreme as it appeared in 
America, nevertheless showed far 
; | too great a “one way” tendency. 
the plugging was just as intensive, Outstanding successes there were, 
with 15 top line shows and most and—a noticeable trend both sides 
of the name dance orchestras of the Atlantic—not by any means 


(Continued on page 238) ‘the product of the bigger firms 


been able to study the music busi- 
ness very closely, and in spite of 
slightly lower sales, which tends 
to coincide with the Ame. ‘can pic- 
ture, the business in itself is still 
robust and healthy. 

Dealing with the British side 
first, there are several interesting 
points worth mentioning. At two 
of our biggest holiday resorts this 
year, namely the Isle of Man and 
Blackpool, I have proved that when 
a song is well and truly demon- 
strated additional sales will always 
result. At the Isle of Man, apart 
from being featured in the summer 
shows, the hit songs were plugged 
at the Feldman Hall through the 
day and sold on the spot, with fa- 
mous stage and radio personalities 
in attendance to autograph the 
copies, if required. At Blackpool 





























In the incomparable. Blackpool, 
where he appeared for several 
months, scenes not unlike those we 
remember particularly in connec- 
tion with Frank Sinatra, were the 
order of the day—and night. Black- 
pool, of course, shared in the ab- 
normal crowds of holiday makers, 
that flocked to every coast and in- 
land resort this summer, and the 
normally en‘erprising purveyors of 
entertainment certainly outdid 
themselves, with several of the 
most sumptuous spectacles ever 
present‘d in Great Britain. Pro- 
ductions of the type associated 
with the Parisian Bal Tabarin, 
Lido, etc., were showing at the 
,Winter Garden, Hippodrome and 
Grand theatres, and might conceiv- 
ably have gained a tolerant nod 
from your own (the late) Florenz 
Ziegfeld. Such lavishness is only 
possible because of the vast num- 
bers of visitors from the big indus- 
trial northern towns, which this 
huge holiday resort can always rely 
‘upon. There is a constant flow of 
tens of thousands of visitors, all de- 
termined to have a good time and 


spend their last bean! 


No music man could fail to be 
thrilled to the core, by the sound 
of that enormous audience lustily 
chanting “Riders in the Sky” “A— 
You're Adorable,” “Again” and the 
other top hits that swept through 
the local ballrooms, cafes, night 
spots, ete., and even more com- 
forting was the knowledge those 
folks are the reliable sheet music 
and record buyers. Understand- 
ably the BBC rose to the occasion 
and, for the first time, secured stu- 
dios right in Blackpool, to have 
available for radio programs, the 
imposing roster of talent—-greater 
than any previously concentrated 
in a provincial town. Even the 
local airline did big business trans- 
porting stars and Radio VIP’s such 
as Jim Davidson, John MacMillan, 
Leslie Bridgmont, et al., to and 
from the Lancashire coast. Bridg- 
mont, by the way, is contributing 
by far the most consistent run of 
successes ever achieved there: 
“Merry-Go-Round,” “Much Binding 
in the Marsh,” “Charlie Chester 
Show,” “Ladies Night,” etc., the 
one other smash radio show of ‘49 
being Charles Maxwell's “Take It 
From Here,” which made stars 
of Joy Nichols, Benny Lee and the 
Keynotes, all London Record art- 
ists. 


Records 





The record situation is so dis- 


Dances” | ; ; - 

yg geen ——_ Opera similar in England it’s almost im- 

plugpere wen _ standing song- | possible to make any comparison 

Bishop al gp An ge 4 “a with the drastic developments in 
— ¢ » 5 y | America this year. f 

saekaget ak, Them there was the TEX BENEKE sales. of popular titles is often in- 

‘ix-day bike race at Madison 4 2 2 significant, but the outstanding ex- 


Square Garden, where songs could 
pe Plugged into big hits practi- 
— overnight. Each firm was al- 
oe several hours during each 
4 of the race. It was very im- | 
portant to plug your songs at the 


And His 
“MUSIC IN THE MILLER MOOD” 
Latest RCA-V'ctor Recording 


NO. 20-3616-A, “MOTHER PRAIRIE”—NO. 20-3616-B, “CAN | CANOE YOU UP THE RIVER” 


Booking: MCA 


Management: DON W. HAYNES 


ceptions such as Russ Morgan's “So 
Tired,” Pee Wee Hunt's “12th St. 
Rag.” Dick Haymes’ “I Don't See 
Me in Your Eyes Anymore” and 


(Continued on page 238) 
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gon Murray, who is plenty Coast- 
wise. Joe Santly ditto with son 


SONS OF TIN PAN ALLEY) Seek Ban on ‘Angelic’ 


Suit to restrain the use of the 
jname “Angelic” was filed in New 


Songsmith Reviews Like-Father-Like-Son Caval- 
cade—New Greats to Come 


By ABNER SILVER 


One evening I was invited to a 
tremendous shindig given by a mu- 
sic publisher whose son had re- 
turned from the army. During 
the evening my host asked me to 
get hold of the kid and have a talk 
with him. I quote mine host: “You 
know what a tough racket this ts 
and it meant blood, sweat and 
tears for me to get on top. Now, 
my kid, who just got out of the 
after getting out of col- 
lege. insists on going into the busi- 
ness in spite of the fact that all 
these years he’s heard what a tough 
racket it is. My wife and I had 
planned to send him to law or med- 
ical school, but no—he wants to be 
a songplugger. So, please, do a 
pitch for me with the kid and see 
what you can do toward talking 
him out of this crazy idea.” 

Well. I had a long talk with the 
boy. and to make it a short chorus, 
he is in the music business and 
loves it, in spite of all the heart- 
aches. He won't even think of 
taking law or medicine, which 
proves that once it gets into the 
blocd you just can’t get away frem 
it. There are many fathers who 
have been successful in this busi- 
ness who always hope that their 
kids would do anything but go 
in the music business, but it hasn't 
worked yet. 

Does the father surpass the son, 
or does the son become the more 
illustrious? This subject has al- 
ways been an interesting one. Ac- 
cording to the cliche, “like father 
like son,” “the apple doesn't fall 
far from the tree,” “following in 
the 6ld man’s footsteps,” “a chip off 
the old block”—there is no varia- 
tion. But that’s not true because 
most great men do not come of 
great fathers. Lincoln didn’t. 
Roosevelt didn’t. 

Take the case of Ed and Keenan 
Wynn. For a time it seemed that 
Keenan would be running away 
with the family laurels. Now the 
situation has reversed itself. From 
the looks of things, pop Wynn, via 
TV. may outnose Keenan. 

Oscar Hammerstein II is the 
grandson of Oscar Hammerstein, 
grand opera impresario. It’s cer- 
tain that the song creations of Os- 
car II will assure him a permanent 
Oscar in the Hall of Fame. 


~~ Witmarks, Marks, Et Al. | 


One of the pioneer “Father and 
Son” publishers was M. Witmark 
& Sons. The founder is long de- 
ceased, as are his three sons, Ju- 
lius, Isidor and Frank. The only 
one remaining is Jay Witmark and 
Julius, Jr., who have long sold 
out to Warnet Bros. The Edward 
B. Marks Music Co. is now owned 
and operated by son Herbert. Pio- 
neers Maurice Shapiro and Louis 
Bernstein started their publishing 
outfit some 40 years ago. Bern- 
stein, still young and active at 77, 
heads the company. Elliot, son of 
the late Maurice Shapiro, is asso- 
ciated as one of the executives. 
Mills Music is an interesting fath- 
er-and-son setup. Jack Mills has 
just enlisted his son Martin, 21, 





and has made him a contact man. | 
Brother Irving Mills has four in> 


business; Sidney is_ professional 
manager, Richard in charge of 
copyrights, Robert runs the sales 
department, and Paul is his first 
aide on the Coast. 

Veteran Phil Kornheiser, who 
helped build Leo Feist, has two 
sons, Sidney and Bob, who hold 
posts in the industry, as does Phil. 

Of all the Von Tilzer boys, the 
only papa is Will. His Broadway 
Music Corp. embraces the catalogs 
of Albert and the late Harry. Will 
is schooling an up and coming lad 
named Stanley, who some day will 
inherit the fabulous Von Tilzer 
catalog. 


| Pluggers and Publishers | 


When Jack Robbins sold out to 
Metro, he decided he was going to 
build a music house for his two 
youngsters, Buddy and Marshall, 
which has cost him a small fortune 
He built up a standard catalog 
and now all three are going in for 
production, pop and bop, and have 
a Chi and Coast staff. With Jack 
as trainer, the kids show indica- 

ons of being smart music men. 
Massey has done it with his 











Harry. Abe Schwartz has taken 
his son Gene into the Ben Bloom 
Enterprises Benny Edwards, broth- 
er of the great Gus, and son 
Jack are among the habitues of 
the Brill building. Chester Conn’s 
Jackie is learning the music busi- 
ness, but fast, in the BVC Co., but 
Bobby Bregman will have to wait 
a while ‘cause he’s only six. Jack's 
boy Artie looks like the real Mc- 
Coy. 

Jerry Lewin, son of the late Leo, 
plugged many a song into a hit. 
Same goes for Wally Schuster, son 
of the late Ira. Mel Richmond is 
pinchhitting for father, Jack, ill at 
present. The late Joe Keit left 
two to carry on for him, Jerry and 
Morty. Georgie Joy is mighty 
proud ‘of his Eddy, professional 
manager in the Santly-Joy setup. 
So is his bride, Mindy Carson 
Fred Ahlert, Jr., is now contact- 
ing and, who knows, he too may 
some day be president of ASCAP. 
Then there’s Harry and Marty Ten- 
ney. Leo Jacobs also has intro- 
duced his son Jack to the profes- 
sion. 


Second Generation Writers 


In the songwriters division, 
Charley Tobias has two; Jerry.and 
Fred have joined SPA, and are 
ASCAP-bound. The late Fred 
Fisher has two representatives in 
ASCAP—Doris abandoned her ca- 
reer at the peak of success for 
wedding belis, and is living far 
away from Tin Pan Alley, but her 
brother, Marvin Fisher, shows 
promise, and brother Dan is con- 
tacting for the Fred Fisher firm, 
operated by mother Anna Fisher. 
The late Joe McCarthy's junior, 
since his recent advent in the writ- 
ing field, has had two to his credit, 
“Rambling Rose” and “Meadows of 
Heaven.” 

Veteran Ed Nelson has al! three 
sons carrying manuscript paper in 
their pockets. Steve’s medley con- 
sists of “Bouquet of Roses” and 
others. Ed., Jr., has a_ hillbilly 
favorite in “I'm Throwin’ Rice at 
the Girl I Love,” and young Gor- 
don has just started. 

Jerry Gottier (Archie Gottler’s 
son) is writing on the Coast. Like 
the late great Gus Kahn, Donald 
Kahn too has gone lyrical. Al 
Sherman's son Richard is writing 
longhair. 

So what’s the answer? Are the 
fathers still the champs? Maybe 
they are, but most of them are kids 
and have still to prove themselves. 
And remember, too, the best songs 
have not yet been written. 





Archer Joins Billy Shaw 


Jack Archer, former head of the 
William Morris agency band de- 
partment in Hollywood, joins the 
(Billy) Shaw Artists Corp. Jan. 9 
in New York. 

_He'll head Shaw’s one-night di- 
vision. 


| York Federal court against agent 


Gospel group records with the, 
latter firm. 

Plaintiffs claim that Taps se- 
lected four girls and called them 
the “Angelic Queen..” “Angelic 
Choir” and “Angelic Queens’ 
Choir.” Word “Angelic,” accord- 
ing to the complaint, was used by 
Taps in an effort to capitalize on | 
the Angelic Gospel Singers’ rep. | 
An injunction and accounting of 
ine profits are asked. 


Music Problems 


In Video Shows 


By HARRY SOSNIK 


’, the present time the stepchild 
of a television program is the 
musical portion. In relation to its 
importance to the whole it is sadly 
neglected, for some very good 
reasons and for some not so good 
reasons which could be corrected 
to a great extent. 

The good reasons for neglect are 
financial. It is common knowledge 
that this great medium is terrifi- 
cally expensive-and that in spite of 
the fact that its audience is grow- 
ing.by leaps and bounds the in- 
numerable ingredients that go into 
making up a program bring the 
cost up away beyond that of any- 
thing we have in raf#'5o. When you 
stop to consider that a small staff 
is required to put on a radio show, 
as against the television require- 
ments: producer, director, assistant 
director, camera men, stage hands, | 
electricians, scenery, scenic design- 
ers, costumers, make-up men, en- 
gineers, switchers, boom men and 
others, all of whom are on the pay- | 
roll, it is easier to understand the 
problem. 


As a result of the almost unbe- | 
lievable mushrooming of this new 
industry, legitimate theatres have | 
been converted into television the- 
atres hurriedly and while large 
sums of money have been spent on 
everything pertaining to the visual 
end, very little or nothing has 
been spent on fixing some sort of 
orchestra stage or shell so that the 
sound pickup and relationship be- 
tween voices and orchestra, and 
voices can be handled properly. As 
a result the person looking at a 
set may see a beautiful picture but 
not hear half of the lyrics of a song 
or see a tap dancer and not be 
able to hear the taps properly. 
Also audeo has a tendency to sound 
hollow and muddy due to the over- 
all echo of the combination of pub- 
lic address system, orch micro- 
phones and vocal microphones on 
the stage. So as it stands we have 
this great new medium of 1950 

with 1925 sound. 


Of course, this cannot be com- | 
pletely corrected until the income | 
of the industry warrants the ex- | 
penditure of enough money to 
build special television theatres 
which would be accoustically 

(Continued on page 240) 
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Vienna Waltzes Again 





| Dave Taps by the Angelic Gospel ° ° - 
Singers and the Bailen Record Co.| Vet Composer Reviews Postwar Trends in Austria 


—AKM, Like ASCAP, a Lifesaver 


—_——— 


By ROBERT STOLZ 


Vienna. 
The publishing business is one 
of the few trades in the entertain- 
ment world here which shows an 


| upward trend. Not that the high in- 
| come tax returns of the publishers 


have induced the new Minister of 
Finance to allow a general 20°¢ 
reduction of income tax beginning 
Jan. 1, 1950, but the constant reg- 
istration of newcomers to this pre- 
sumably easy money profession 
points towards an optimism (well 


| founded or not, the future will re- 
veal) on the part of the new pub-| 


lishers, which might bear fruit. 
For some, maybe. Only one gave 
up this year after three years of 
existence. And that was on ac- 
count of incapability. 

Never before in the history of the 
business were the windows 
of the music stores so abundantly 
stocked with foxtrots, non - Vien- 
nese waltzes, tangoes and sambas. 
Oniy this specific kind seem to do 
some kind of business. Production 
during 1949 broke all previous 
records. The casual buyer of a 
song (and there are very few ol 


them) might ask himself just how | 


these shop owners are ever able 


to make a living out of it. Little | 


does he realize that almost daily 
new editions are being added to 


| those already on the market; on a 


commission basis of course. Be- 


' sides before War II, a sheet music 
| edition (for voice and piano) sold 


for 2.80 Austrian Schillings (about 
12¢c), today they are at 3.50 Austrian 


Schillings (about 17c). While prices | 


of other commodities have risen an 
average of 500-1.000°>, printing 
costs went up about 700°. 

In Austria, and it might be as- 
serted in most western countries 
of Europe, the publishers only 
stare at one idol—the programs ol 
the AKM (Austrian Society of Au- 
thors, Composers and Music Pub- 
lishers), as filled in by the orches- 
tra leaders and solo pianists. It is 
the battle of points, and nothing 
else matters. Far more than half of 


| the publishers do not even expect 


that their sheet music wili be sell- 
ing. Almost the entire first edition 
is given away as freely’ as pro- 
fessional copies. But, despite this, 
sheet music is printed here in an 


_eye-pleasing fashion with artistic | 


covers. Compared with the Ameri- 
can output, Viennese editions are 
— more lavishly and elabor- 
ately. 


| Austric’s ASCAP 








Each point on the program 
means cash money, as the AKM 


computes figures as accurately as 


it is humanly possible. Of course 
the above applies only to single 
numbers. Publishers are always 
eager to acquire the rights to a 
motion picture score, not only be- 
cause the picture is a terrific free 
plug for the songs therein con- 
tained, but also on account of 
AKM. In all of Europe (Austria 
included, of course) the motion pie- 
ture theatres include in the prices 
of the tickets the AKM fee for the 
score of the picture shown. These 
fees are being paid to AKM, which 
in turn credits them to the ac- 
count of the composer and lyric- 
writer of the said motion picture. 
If the score has a publisher, the 
publisher usually gets 50° of 
these fees from AKM. If a picture 
is a success, the AKM fees from 
presentations of the picture very 
substantially cover ail the pub- 
lisher’s expenses and give him a 
handsome profit on top of it. 

But when it comes to a single 
number, not from a picture or 
show, the situation is quite differ- 
ent. Before War II the biggest 
market was always Germany. Now 
great hope is attached to recent 
promises by the authorities (414 


years after the ending of hostili- | 
ties) that trade restrictions with. 


Trizonia are to be eased. But they 
say that German publishers have 
also resorted to giveaway tactics. 
in order to obtain the same resuli< 
with their Seciety of Composers 
Authors and Music Publishers 
(GEMA), as publishers here with 
AKM. 

But it will be asked, do AKM 
fees from so called “little rights” 


(small performing rights) cover the 
| expense of printing? The answer is: 
|yes, if the song gets a lot of per- 

formances. Obviously, if the com- 

poser is a bandleader the song is 
sure to get performances regard- 
less. The joke goes—“as long ine 
and his grandchildren live and are 
in the band, they'll put it on the 
program,” thus earning AKM 
fees. 

This leads to the question just 


how do publishers here make 
their living? The answer is that 
|90°% of them lead a double life. 


|They have another occupation, 
some hold jobs in kindred profes- 
sions, while others are occupied in 
trades of various kinds. 

'[ An International Hit Parade | 





Publishing here is not reserved 
for Austrian composers and writers 
only. Little Austria is back again 
in the international market of mu- 
sic, selling and buyihg re-publish- 
ings rights. As it is to be expected, 
the U. S. is in the lead here. A 
hit parade of songs of foreign 
origin in Vienna would approxi- 
mately show the following 

1. Dance Ballerina (U.S.), 
Too Fat Polka (U.S.). 
. Manana (U.S.). 
. La Mer (France). 
. Muchachita (Italy). 

The inflation of last years with 
typical wine-women-and-song num- 
bers came to a partial standstill 
this year. Composers began trying 


me hy 


their luck again with modern 
dances. Samba rhythm has the 
preference. 


I deliberately omit a classifica- 
tion of the local output because I 
, hesitate to give myself a rating. 
But it would not be too modest to 
But it would not be too immodest 
to mention my own successes as 
ture song). “A Little Tavern Near 
Napoli” and “The Chimes Are 
Ringing.” 

Jitterburg jive and swing, with 
the exception of a few dancehalls, 
are out permanently. A trend to 
melody is back in recuperating 
Vienna, one might say. It is “Un- 
terhaltungsmusik” as it is called 
here (the verbal translation is ‘“en- 
tertainment music”). Not exactly a 
| hit melody to be remembered after 
the first hearing, but a melody 
that becomes popular and stays as 
a standard song for many years (o 
come. Lyrics, too, have changed. 
| Not longhair, not tin-pan, some- 
| thing to think about and yet un- 
|derstandable and acceptable by 
| everyone. Perhaps this is the right 
| definition: the outstanding suc- 
cesses are not being whistled im- 
mediately by the juveniles in the 
| street. They are listened to and 
enjoyed. 

Another phenomenon is worth- 
while mentioning. Quite a number 
of musicians resorted to the pre- 
1938 system of publishing by 
themselves. Under the German law, 
up to 1945, this was seldom done 
because Berlin consented only 
very reluctantly to the issuing of a 
license for a “Eigenverlag” (pub- 
lisher of own works); most sich 
applications were repudiated. This 
became different when Austria was 
freed in 1945. The Austrian law 
does not contain any restrictions 
to this. Anyone is thus permitted 
to publish his own works, accord- 
ing to the axiom: what is not pro- 
hibited, is permitted. 

In general, however, composers 
and writers prefer to have their 
works published by publishers who 
are usually more in a position to 
popularize their works. In a way 't 
is easier for a novice to the pro- 
fession to get a start here. In 1949 
a few have securea' a good position 
in the steeplechase to glory. The 
rising composer and lyric -writer 
generation is talented. And that '* 
always a consolation to us eldet 
ones. 





Jimmy Lytell signed by NBC 
Thesaurus for 12 quarter-hour 
transcriptions with an “All Star 
Jazz Band.” consisting of Bunny 
Shauker, drums: Will Bradley, 
trombone; Yank Lausen, trumpet: 


|Bobby Haggert, bass; Tony Mat- 


tola, guitar; Dave Bowman and 
Paul Ricci. 
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BAND BUSINESS VIEWS NEW 
YEAR WITH OPTIMISM 











By BERNIE WOODS 


Bandleaders, talent agents and many others connected 
with various phases of the name band business have taken 
a new lease on life. Evenis of the past few months, in- 

ble as they may seem so far, have spread a new 
mental attitude that is at least a start in the right 
direction. Everyone feels that 1950 will be the year of the 
resurgence of name bands at the boxoffice. 

Dur.ag the past several years, while the band business 
was going through its lowest period of depression since 
the golden days of the late 30s and early ‘40s, agencies, 
maestres and al! cercerned had been wearing a hangdog 
look and seemed thoroughly convinced that the b.o. goose, 
which had kept them so well fed for so long, had been 
hung. A vast majority refused to admit that it was they 
themselves who had hung it, and continued crying about 
it instead of trying to do something about the situation. 


By now, things have reached the point at which the 
task of revival will be tremendously difficult. It calls for 
a job of re-education all the way down the line. Luckily, 
top maestros have had a new philosophy pounded into 
them by the indifference of the public. And a good many 
seem to have developed a new desire to piease in place 
of the old attitude of trying to feed the kind of music 
they personally enjoy, and the public be hanged. 

One of the angles of the above-mentioned re-education 
carries great significance. The basis for the new outlook 
toward the business by its high potentates is the heavy 
acceptance given Ralph Flanagan's orchestra, the new- 
comer on RCA-Victor’s Bluebird recordings. And Flan- 
agan has gotten some enlightening ietters from new- 
found fans. Many of these missives indicate that teen-age 
youngsters, even college students, are woefully unaware 
S have passed since 








of name sorchestras. Se veare 
Harry James, Glenn Miller, Tommy Dorsey and all the 
others were highschool and college bywords that the 
youngsters who now represent the potential name band 
publie either never heard of them or have long since for- 
gotten them. They've been too busy with adulation of the 
top singers, from Bing Crosby through Perry Como, Frank 
Sinatra, Dick Haymes, Vic Damone, Frankie Laine, et al. 


man; 





| Intrigued by Music _ 


One letter to Flanagan explained that the writer was 
intrigued by his music, that she would like to set up a fan 
club. but he would have to explain a lot of things since 
she knew little about bands. She went on to explain that 
at the time the band business was a hot item of conversa- 
tion and interest she was much too young to care. 


There’s much significance in that if it is a typical state- 
ment, and there’s no reason to believe it isn’t. It could 
mean that all bands, new or old, have a chance to pyramid 
a new interest. If many of the kids in schools today have 
had little awareness because they were too young, then 
even a Tommy Dorsey, who marks his 15th anniversary 
as a bandleader this year, has a new chance. And that if 
Dorsey were to put something on records that would equal, 
in a 1950 manner, the “Marie,” “Song of India” and other 
things that made him hot originally, he'd have just. as 
much chance to capture new attention and help the band 
business get rolling anew. 

In past months, operators such as Frank Dailey, owner 
of Meadowbrook, Cedar Grove, N. J., have steadfastly main- 
tained that the youngsters who patronize them do not care 
about the older names. Perhaps they misunderstand that 
indifference. It could be, as indicated above, that the 
reason behind the indifference is that there is no or little 
knowledge among youngsters about the so-called big men 
among maestros in the current band busiress setup. That 
a leader like Tommy Dorsey, Harry James or whomever 
you select is just another Joe Doakes to a great majority. 

Pointing out the recordings of “Marie” and “Song of 
India” were not meant to imply that all bandleaders should 
go back to what many may think is old-style music. The 
point behind citing those two disks is that they are un- 
usually fine examples of a commodity that has been con- 
spicuous by its absence from modern band records— 
rhythm, or a swinging beat. This characterized all pre- 
war band platters, at least those which helped push the 
band business to the pinnacle it reached then, and it was 
what attracted the vounger, dance-hungry element. Any- 
one who cares to take the time to sit and listen to many 
of the band hits of a decade ago will appreciate that. 


~ Bands Vs. Singers 


For too long, bands on recordings have been attempting, 
or disk executives have been assigning them, to perform 
pop songs in the face of the same tunes being done on 
other labels by top name singers. Obviously that's like 
sailing against a concrete wall. Few bandleaders have 
been trying for the unusual instrumental, or the unusual 
arrangement of a standard. Go down the line of band- 
leaders who hit the top 10 years ago. Every one did it 
via a recording of either a standard song or an unusual 
instrumental. T. D., Benny Goodman, Artie Shaw, Glenn 
Miller, Harry James, Jimmy Dorsey—every one made it 
with a bit of melody either old or different. After the 
opening popularity wedge was created, along came the 
pops. 

That argument brings forth a complaint that several 
recording company executives have made in _ recent 
months. It's their argument that there are no arrangers 
available who can think in a modern way as those who 
were responsible for the band hits of years back. There 
are no Tutti Camaratas, Paul Westons, Axel Stordahis, 
Larry Clintons—men who could write for dance bands 
with good taste, comparative simplicity, and who could 
weave a solid beat into a melody at the same time. To- 
day's arrangers are bop-happy or bent on proving to one 
and all how “progressive” they are, almost always at the 
expense of good taste and that ever-important rhythmic 
approach. 

These things can be ironed out. They must be. And 
what will do it more than anything else is economic neces- 
Sity. It took top bandlieaders a couple of years following 
the end of the war to learn that they had to cut down to 
14 or 15-man bands, from the 20 and more musicians they 
were then using. And since, as mentioned at the start, 
there seems to be a completely new mental attitude toward 
the band industry, developed during the past couple 
months, this new thinking gives the band industry a 
chance to start on the road back in 1950. 




















ALIBIS 


By GROUCHO MARX 


(From Variety, 1927—and Still the Same Script) 


In compiling this memo of everready alibis, also known 
as tried and true squawks, | willingly release them to the 
show business at large. In our march across the map with 
“Cocoanuts,” we have heard them all, as other shows have 
before and other shows will after. 


Some are geographically placed and others cover the 
country if not the world. Permission is granted for re- 
writes, replacements and revisions, along with adaptations. 


For the more intelligent reader, the squawks are divided 
into months, in case anyone wishes to send them out as 
Xmas cards: 

September—Too early in the season. People not back 
fram the country. Those returning busy preparing the 
children for school. 

October—First part of month World Series killing busi- 
ness. Second half month, unseasonable weather. 

November—Political and business uneasiness due to 
elections. Last half of month, football games draining 
locals. 

December—Cinch. Always bad. Xmas shopping. 

January—Bankrolls depleted after Xmas _ shopping. 
Thousands of department store clerks in sanitariums from 
overwork. 

February—Huge blizzards paralyze railroads. Suburban 
towns hemmed in by gigantic snowdrifts. Oldest inhabit- 
ant calls it biggest blizzard since ‘88. 

March—lIncome tax filings. 

A pril—Lent. 

May—Unseasonable weather. 
out in cars. 

Western Pennsylvania—Steel business in record slump. 
Mills fighting unions. Workers in ugly mood. (If playing 
New England, substitute “mills on half time.’’) 

Detroit—Business either bad because Ford's 
isn't out or bad because Ford's new car is out. 

Mississippi Valley—Floods ruined farmers. Theatrical 
business will be bad until bills are passed giving farmers 
wheat guarantee and Federal flood relief. 

Southern Territory—Everything south attributed to cot- 
ton situation. Show may be 1,000 miles from cotton fields 
but this is standard alibi. Used from Wilmington to Phoe- 
nix to New Orleans, via any road. 


Too Much Free Music; 
Sheets, Disks Hit 


The one big question in the music and recording indus- 
tries the past year was the never-ending “what hoppened.” 
And the answers which try to rationalize the cause of the 
consistently backsliding sales of sheet-music and wax, are 
legion. But not many hold argument. 

It apparently has occurred to few industry people that 
one of the major reasons why the two fields do no reach 
the sales totals they did is that the buying public is funny. 
It doesn’t put down hard money for what it can get for 
nothing. 

Thousands of hours daily are allocated by radio stations 
all over the country to the playing of recordings. Why 
then should the public spend for a disk or a sheet of 
music when all that’s necessary is to spin a dial at any 
hour of the day or night and what is wanted can be 
gotten. That's not a complaint nor an indictment of the 
disk jockey system, since both fields are vitally dependent 
today upon the scoag and record exploitation secured from 
air performances. It is an unfortunate fact, however, that 
the system, more than anything else, is the reason for the 
reduction in sales of sheet music and disks. 

A contributing angle is the tremendous number of disk 
jockeys and the almost bitter competition that is thus es- 
tablished. Every wax-spinner wants to be his own Hit 
Parade. That results in an overwhelming abundance of 
pop songs, improperly paced more often than not by stand- 
ards and novelties. As time goes on more and more disk 
spinners are leaning toward confining themselves as much 
as possible to the cream of the hits. If this continues, 
the sales-possibilities of sheet music and records will nar- 
row even further. 

There was a time when new songs that didn’t reach 
Hit Parade category sold a comfortable number of copies. 
Today, the tendency is to bypass that medium level. A 
tune is either an outstanding hit, as one is known today, 
or it is a dud. And if it is a hit, the sales potential is 
pushed much lower than it could be because of the huge 
concentration of free air performances. 


Daylight saving. People 


new car 





| Vicious Cycle | 
Another factor is caused by the great competition 
among recording companies. The consistently reduced 
sales figures of the past year induced recording directors 
to look beyond the usual as a means of topping competi- 
tors. Different sounds and unusual interpretations be- 
came highly sought after. The idea was good, basic show- 
manship on records and it still is that. But, it didn't help 
sheet music saies, since a copy of the music of a song 
made popular on disks because of an unusual sound, ob- 
viously lacked the selling point contained in the wax 
version. And the wax itself shortly became tiresome to 
disk jockey listeners because of its great number of plays. 
It was and still is to some extent a crazy cycle. 

There is one factor that seems to deny and at the same 
time substantiate the above arguments. Three songs of 
the past year, “Forever and Ever,” “Cruising Down the 
River” and “Again,” sold well into wartime brackets. Each 
turned in sheetmusic totals that approached 750,000 copies. 
They were simple tunes, two waltzes and one ballad, per- 
formed with no tricks. In short, more or less what the 
music trade calls “quality.” The sales they piled up were 
reached in the same market with melodies that had been 
given unusual interpretations on recordings and which 
didn't do half as well sales-wise. However, there’s no 
question but that eacn of the three hits probably received 
as many air performances, recording and live, as of any 
riv™ ture. Whether that means that the songs them- 
selves were much more solid melodically and were able to 
stand up longer under the battering of free air perform- 
ances, or whether they stood up because they were good 
“quality” songs launched without tricks to gain them at- 
tention, is something that can’t be determined. 

However, there is a general feeling permeating the 








Public Its Voice 
Through Current Son¢s 


By ABEL GREEN= 


Polkas, hillbillies, westerns, LP, 45s, more and more 
revivals, Italian, German and French songs into Ameri- 
can pops, and, of course, ASCAP . . . these were the high- 
lights of the 1949 music business. And they are leaving 
a lasting impression for a long time to come. 

Certainly the disk “war” has created a revolution that, 
in time, must stimulate the record business. Now still 
in a transitory period, there is no question that, as the 
respective merits of the 3344 rpm (Columbia’s Long Play- 
ing! and the 45 rpm (RCA-Victor’s) percolate into mass 
public awareness, the recording industry will replenish 
their disk libraries with favorites on the newer, smaller, 
less space-consuming platters, besides recognizing the vir- 
tues of the new improved techniques. 

Thus, after a bad midyear when the timing was bad 
and caught the entire music business in an awkward 
spot, 1950 dawns with the prospect that all disk-makers 
must inevitably make all speeds universally, so as not 
to further confuse and, worse, militate against the pub- 
lic’s best merchandising acceptance. 

On the matter of songs, most vividly is America evi- 
dencing a harkback to the mellow and the nostalgic. 
The voice of the people is most surely being heard 
through their songs, which have been dominantly nos- 
talgic oldies. It’s as if the public is crying to harkback 
to a former and more peaceful way of life. By the same 
token, the songs of the plains, the mesa and the Ozarks 
are in favor. As for those European imports, isn't this 
the melting pot all over again? 

Fact remains that the year’s top pop hits have come 





from dominantly unsuspected sources. The Lindy set, 
contert.to rest on its ASCAP laurels, has found itself 
eclipsed time after time by the BMI upstarts. Too late 


have the ASCAP-ers realized that the cornballs and the 
European-flavored ballads are fundamentally good songs, 
good if only because a large segment of the American 
public prefers them. 


| "The Lost Motion —_ | 





Too vividly do some publishers realize that angles and 
curves with performing artists, diskers and the like are 
that much lost motion because, in the end, the public 
decides. From nowhere, and often via some relatively 
obscure plaiter, have come some of the year's biggest 


hits, as witness “Mule Train,” “Riders in the Sky,” 
“You're Breaking My Heart,’ “Slipping Around,” “A 
Little Bird Told Me,” “I Can Dream Can't I?” among 
others. 


Irving Berlin broke his back in a revival attempt with 
“Always,” which certainly had a large public acceptance 
in years past, but he was able to prove apparently that 
his “Miss Liberty” songs had something more than the 
critics gave him credit for. Fact is that this Robert E. 
Sherwood-Berlin-Moss Hart musical was roundly panned, 
but at this writing is only $49,000 away from recouping 
a $193,000 investment, thanks chiefly to the exploitation 
appeal of the score. 

Certainly no musical in decades has come along to 
match Rodgers & Hammerstein's “South Pacific.” 

The American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers continues the Gibraltar of the music business. Be- 
cause of its common weal for all concerned, the Harry 
Brandt ‘(N. Y. independent theatre owners) suit, which 
set back the publishers on collecting from exhibitors for 
theatre performances, is now a No. 1 issue wiihin the 
trade. That and television rights. Both are still in a 
state of flux. ASCAP called in former Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson as its special counsel — he’s also 
president of the N. Y. Bar Assn. — and the Justice Dept. 
barristers are still probing the payoff formula to writers 
and publishers, with an eye to a second consent decree. 
| BMI’s Progress | 

Meanwhile, Broadcast Music, Inc., nearing its first 
decade of existence, achieved under peacetime business 
methods what it couldn't do under extraordinary pressure 
and “drives” 10 years, ago when it was more openly bat- 
tling ASCAP. The best it could achieve then was to re- 
activate Stephen Foster's “Jeannie with the Light Brown 
Hair,” whereas circa 1949, in the natural course of events, 
BMI started to dominate the “Hit Parade” and the top 
sellers week after week. 

The public’s sudden partiality to westerns and hill- 
billies forced the hep artists to go in for waxing these 
cornballs, or else. The vogue of mixed duets ‘Buddy 
Clark-Doris Day or Clark-Dinah Shore) was aped by the 
other diskers. One of the tragedies of the year was the 
death of Clark in a plane crash while he was returning 
from a Frisco football game. 

Jack Kapp’s passing was a major tragedy of the record- 
ing business and had its impact throughout show business 
because of his farflung tieups with Hol!ywood, legit musi- 
cals, and other talents whom he contacted because he felt 
they could and should leave some permanent impact 
on phonograph wax. Uncertainty over certain contract 
renewals, plus the usual occupational tension, coupled 
with a basic hypertension, proved fatal on the very day 
he got the good news that Decca and Bing Crosby had 
renewed for another term of years. 

Decca, a pioneer in many respects despite its relatively 
short business career as compared to Victor and Colum- 
bia, decided to go LP (33 rpm) for its show albums and 
kindred works, and it was deemed inevitable that RCA- 
Victor, with its dedication to its own 45 rpm platters, 
would eventually have to add “the third speed.” It just 
did. As will all companies, so that for once the publishers 
and the diskers are on a common footing with a uni- 
formity that, it is hoped, will minimize public confusion. 

















music business that the era of trick deliveries, hillbilly 
hits and similar factors are fading out, that the year 1950 
will see songs that appeal strictly on the basis of melodic 
content, will assert themselves. Recording company artists 
and repertoire directors feel that way to some extent also 
and it is reflected in a good many ways in the releases of 
the past few weeks, which more than ever before empha- 
size the sort of production on recordings that furthers the 
thought. There's an ever increasing use of larger choral 
arrangements, which, of course, bring out and emphasize 
the quality of a melody and lyric. 










































































MUSIC MAKERS: 





Predict Fran Warren As Top 
Feminine Vocalist Of 1950 





By TED KOVACH 


We started shouting about a 
certain young lady six months 
ago when her name was as 


new to record fans as “Mule | 


Train” on the Fourth oi July 
Today ~e predict Fran War- 
ren will be the number one 
female vocalist of 1950. 


“Queen of Song” by the American 


to a soft and tender tune. The 
blender is something to be re- 
membered On the reverse side 
is the oldie “Remember.” Here is 
something that could be banned 
in Boston. It’s suggestive, it’s 


| showy and musically perfect 


Ya *- os * oof anata eararde 
Fran's two lacést so.iG Tcerordas 


iare “This Is Where Love Walks 

One of the nicest surprises | Out” and “My Love Loves Me.” 
in the singing profession took| The second named is the theme 
place when Fran Warren, RCA-| 
Victor. singing star, was named | Heiress.” On the first side Fran 


of the Paramount film “The 


sells with a Judy Garland-like 


Academy of EntertaMment in New | quality It’s an up-tempo tune 
York, This is no small honor for a | 


comparative newcomer After all 
Fran was named America’s num- 
ber one gai singer over every top 
singer in the country 

Style Combination 


Checking through Fran's recent 
and current record reieases, it’s 
easy to see the wonderful Warren 
style has built to tremendous pro- 
portions Here is a singer who 
combines the wistful quality of 
Helen Morgan, the come-hither 
tones of a Lena Horne, a wonder- 
ful warm heartfelt quality of a 
Judy Garland and with all this is 
as hep and show-wise as an Ethel 
Merman Even though Fran's 
style is reminiscent of these great 
performers. the sound that comes 
out is her own. and it's great 


One of her current hit records 
for Victor is “Envy.” Everyone 
concerned can take a bow for this 
one. Skippy Martin. who ar- 
ranged the tune and conducted 
the orchestra gave Fran a back- 
ground you'll never forget. Her 
singing on this side leaves noth- 
ing to be desired It's warm, pul- 
sating and exciting. ' 

On her duet sides with Ton 


Martin, you find a completely dif- 
ferent Fran Warren. On “Speak 


a Word of Love” Fran-and Tony | her one of the great singers of 
give a soft and tender treatment | the day. 





| 


and she zings through it with 
plenty of cclor and showmanship 
But with this sell she retains 
enough heart in her singing to 
keep the meaning of the lyric in- 
tact 
Compared to Hayes 

On the flip side. Fran handles 
a soft. cathedral-like tune with 
tasteful velvet tones. Here again 


are two completely different sides ¢ 
that have but one thing in com 


mon they are both wonderful. 

All in all. the secret of the 
Warren success can be compared 
with the artistry of Helen Hayes. 
If you've been lucky enough to 
see Helen Hayes in any number 
of roles you'll agree she’s a great 
actress because she adapts her 
own personality to the role she’s 
playing and becomes that charac- 
ter Musically. Fran does the 
same thing On one side she's soft 
and poignant and then again she's 
provocative. When the song calls 
for it she’s brilliant and showy 
She not only interprets the melo- 
dy: she gets the full meaning of 
the lyric as well. And yet, she 
always sings in good taste. 

We predict Fran Warren num- 
ber one gal singer for all these 
reasons - they take her out of 
the category of vocalist and make 





‘“THERE’S NO GETTING AWAY FROM You” 
from “As the Girls Go” 


““WHY CAN’T YOU BEHAVE’’ 
from “Kiss Me Kate” 
““A WONDERFUL GUY” 
“I’M GONNA WASH THAT MAN 
RIGHT OUTA MY HAIR’’ 


from “South Pacific’”’ 
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NOW THAT | NEED YOU 


from “Red, Hot and Blue” 


from “Top o’ the Morning” 


MY LOVE LOVES ME’ 


from “T he Heiress’ 


‘YOU'RE IN LOVE WITH SOMEONE’ 








Backed by 


“DANCING IN THE DARK” 
“ITS ONLY A MAN” 








Personal Management: BARBARA BELLE 
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“The HENRY MORGAN Show" 








ens 


j 








NBC Coast to Coast 








FRAN WARREN SINGS” 22%"tiescwr, NBC coast to Coast 








Direction. WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 


an Os egies 
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~ THE OLD MASTER PAINTER 
THAT LUCKY OLD SUN 











> VE GOT TEARS IN MY EARS 
_ KATHARINA! 








JOHNSON RAG 
FAIRY TALES 
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This week’s 


Nw 


on RCA Victor 


RELEASE 49-52 








POPULAR | 








ZIGGY TALENT AND HIS TALENTED WEN 


Save That Confederate Money, Boys 
(The South Shall Rise Again) 


I Ain’t Gonna Take It Settin’ Down 
20-3623—-(47-3129)* 


LARRY GREEN 
We'll Build a Bungalow 
Vocal refrain by Paul Santa and the 
Chorus 
Sunshine 
(From the musical production “Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes”) 
Vocal refrain by Ray Dorey and 
Quintette 20-3624—( 47-3130) * 


JOUNNY BRADFORD 


Don't Tell My Heart 
The Sleeping Song 20-3625—(47-3131)* 


TOMMY DORSEY 
Nice To Know You Care 
Vocal refrain by Johnny Amorose 
Pucdle Wump 
Trumpet Solo: Charlie Shavers Sax 
Solo: Boomie Richman 
20-3626— (47-3132) °* 





| PoP SPECIALTY | 





SIX FAT DUTCHMEN 


Dakota Polka 
The Dutch Laendler (Laendler No. 50) 
25-1146—( 51-0046) * 





| COUNTRY | 





DOLPH HEWITT 


Ask My Heart 
Waltzing My Blues Away 
21-0155—/( 48-0162) * 


THE BLUE SKY BOYS 


One Cold Winter's Eve 
When Heaven Comes Down 
21-0156—( 48-0163) * 





| BLUES | 





MEREDITH HOWARD 


Home Cookin’ Mama 


Cold Potato 22-0060— (50-0044) * 


*45 rpm. cataleg numbers 


The stars who make the hits are on 


RA [Mer 


AT Aiade) Melk dl iiel. rT \elleMac ite F bile) Mem tile | 






NOTE: All records in this panel are listed alphabetically by seng title. 


€}> A Lovely Bunch of Coconats 


Peemy BEM cccccocsccccccs 


€} _Bibbidi-Bobbidi-Boo 


Paemp GED ss sccccccccsccees 


© Dreamer's Holida y 


Perry Came .ccccccccccscccce 
© ny 


Fran Warren .....5-s56:-. 


© | (an Dream, Can't I? 
. ff ee ee ee 


© | Wanna Go Home With You 


i Ce sss eee GOR eeS 


© Mommy and Daddy Broke Vy Heart 


Bbby Aomedh 2. nc cccccccccces 


Oo Marta 


Tamy Martin ....ccccccccccees 
© Old Master Painter 

CO eee 
$ There's \o Tomorrow 

Be, 2 44ksoss oe eo omwee 













A Dream Is a Wish Your Heart Makes 
Perry Como... .20-3607—(47-3113)* 
‘Number one in The Billboard's “Disk 
jockeys Pick’’ December 31 issue Num- 
ber four in The Billboard Retailers Pick, 
same issue.) 





All the Bees Are Buzzin’ ‘Round My 
Honey 
Mindy Carson. .20-3602—(47-3108)* 
‘Number two in The Billboard's ‘Disk 
Jockevs Pick’ December 31 issue Already 
doubled the sale of her previous top selier.) 


oO 


Ask My Heart 
Dolph Hewitt. .21-0155—(48-0162)* 


‘His first RCA Victor record is a big hit 
and the going rate on this one is even 
greater.) 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


. e- indicates records which, 

according to actual sales, are 
recognized hits. The trade is urged 
to keep ample stocks of these records 
on hand, or to reorder promptly when 
current stocks begin to approach the 
“sold-out” stage. | 


. . designates that record 
is one of RCA Victor's “Cer- 
tain Seven.” 


ainda veccccs es -20-3884—( 43-3047) * (7) 





bc cgbentensoadic’ 20-3607—(47-3113) * 

aliens seeceeeee + -20:3543—( 47-3036) * ey 
. 20-355 1—( 47-3044) * (3 

ibrbbeianthe 20-3553— (47-3046) * wy 

sehetmiensbend 29-3586— (47-3082) * 

iavenee veeeeess -21-0146—(48-0150) * ts 

veer be uecees + -20-3598—(47-3104) * 

(etabsenéesers 20-3608—(47-3114) * 'é 

pennnesenaiel 20.3582— (47-3078) * 7] 


. indicates records which 


have enjoyed better than 





average initial consumer acceptance 





and stand an excellent chance of enter- 
ing the top-selling hit category. The 
trade is advised to watch these records 
carefully in order to maintain stocks 
consistent with demand. 





Echoes 
Careless Kisses 
Sammy Kaye. 20-3595—(47-3101)* 


(*Echoes"’"—-Number four in The Billboards 
“Juke Box Operators Pick" December 31 
issue. Also picked by the disk jockeys. 
Number fifteen Variety Best Sellers, too.) 





I Said My Pajamas . 
Have I Told You Lately That I Love 
You 
Tony Martin 
Fran Warren. ..30-3613—(47-3119)* 
(RCA Victor Orders and Service Section in 
Indianapolis called the home office to say 
that repeat orders on this one were on RCA 


Victor's top three for the week of Decem- 
ber 24) 


So This Is Love 
There's No One Here But Me 
Vaughn Monroe. 20-3606—(47-3112)* 
Martin Block picked the fermer as vocal 
record of the week There's No One Here” 
was a Billboard Possibility It was in the 
“Disk Jockeys Pick Department’ in Bill- 
board December 31.) 
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F LONDON RECORDS | 


itation 
Personal Manager Band Manager Direction — oe 
LOUIS ZITO JIMMY WILLIAMS M.C.A. 























JOHN 


SEBASTIAN 


HARMONICA VIRTUOSO 











Currently on 


EXTENDED CONCERT TOUR 





RCA-VICTOR Recording Artist 


Concert Management: 
COLUMBIA ARTISTS MGT. 


Direction: 
MCA ARTISTS, LTD., AGENCY 












































Congratulates 
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A STAR PERFORMER FOR 44 YEARS 


= ™ - = 
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THE RIVER SEINE DON’T CRY JOE 


(La Seine) 


AS WE ARE TODAY HAPPY TIMES 


(From the Warner Bros. Picture, “The Inspector General”) 
(From the Worner Bros. Picture, “The Daughter of 
Resie O'Grady”) 


REMICK MUSIC CORP. mo HARMS, INC. 


JOHNNY WHITE, Prof. Mgr. = HARRY GARFIELD, Prof. Mor. 


FESTIVAL OF ROSES ‘ 


M. WITMARK & SONS 
NAT FREELING, Prof. Mgr. 

















EILEEN 


me By SYLVIA FINE and MAX LIEBMAN 
: re (Recorded by BING CROSBY and DANNY KAYE) 


JACK McCOY, Director of Standard Exploitation 


‘MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION AN 


RCA BLDG. —ROCKEFELLER CENTER —NEW YORK: 20 Ne: oe 


‘\ 

















The Fabulous Fiagers of 






‘ae TOPS! 


as a@ composer 
. Managua Nicaragua 









as an RCA VICTOR recording artist 


1 

1. “Miami Beach Rhumba ' 

26-9012 2. Miami Beach Rhumba 
2. “The Wedding Song” 3. The Kiss Polka 

26-9035 
3. "St. Louis Blues" 20-3369 4. Mexican Hotfoot 
4. "Scalawag™ 20-3493 5. Puppets Holiday 
5. “Mexican Hotfoot" 

20-3529 6. Walter Thornton Rhumba 
6. "Send Ten Pretty 7. Kitty 


Flowers to My Gal in 
Tennessee" 
20-3577 
“Puppets Holiday" 
47-3075 


. IRVING FIELDS TRIO 


Currently at 
WEYLIN HOTEL, New York 
ca 
Just concluded successful concer? at 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
FIRST NEW YORK THEATRE APPEARANCE 


ROXY — MARCH 


Just Released: 
“The Wedding Samba” 


"Kitty" 
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7:00—7:30 P.M. 
RCA-VICTOR 


Wd. 


on the air for 





Saturdays: 


Camel Cigarettes 
CBS, Coast to Coast 
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- 1619 Bro adway, New Yor 6rk 19. N.Y 


VALANDO MUSIC CORPORATION 




















Holiday Greetings 








Johnny Mercer 
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“THE FAMOUS ARTISTS WHO RECORD \ | | 
FOR COLUMBIA(Lp)RECORDS ENJoy A 
DOUBLE. ADVANTAGE.. 


THEIR ARTISTRY 1S REPRODUCED | 
_ WITH THE HIGHEST FIDELITY ; 


COLUMBIA (lp) RECORDS ARE. 
THE OUTSTANDING LEADER IN 


RECORD SALES TODAY ! 








COLUMBIAD RECORDS 


LONG PLAYIN 
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OF ALL THE RECENT BIG ROMANCES 


THERE’S NONE Touhuer THAN... 





an ea 











Other Discs of MARKS HITS — Tailor-Made for the JOCKEYS... 


IN MY LITTLE RED BOOK (Victar) Bill Lawrence WHO'LL BE THE NEXT ONE {To Cry Over You) (Decca) Mills Brothers 

ROSES AND WINE (London) Ralph Young MALAGUENA (Magnolia) Dick Contino 

MIAMI BEACH RUMBA (Decca) Carmen Cavallaro FINE AND MELLOW (Capitol) Nellie Lutcher 

SONG OF THE ISLANDS (Decca) Guy Lombardo JAZZ ME BLUES (Columbia) Jimmy Dorsey 

UNDER THE BAMBOO TREE (King) DeMarco Sisters PLAY FIDDLE PLAY (MGM) Russ Case 

1 GO SIESTA (Decca) Josephine Premice PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS (Wooden Soldier Polka) (Victor) Joe Biviano 
SONG OF THE GONDOLIER (London) Dick James VIENI SU (MGM) Phil Brito 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC. CORPORATION + RCA BUILDING» RADIO CITY +» NEW YORK CITY 
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SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 
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SUSAN 
PUBLICATIONS 
INC. 








Jack Bregman 


Rocco Vocco 


. 


SHFHFFFFFFFFSH FFF SHH HHHSFFHGESbS sss ss ssssss. 


1619 BROADWAY Chester Conn 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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44th ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS 


to 


THE NEWSPAPER OF THE STARS 









from 


THE LABEL OF THE STARS......... 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN 
ENTERTAINMENT 
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SY WOW PRESSED ON METROLITE NON-BREAKABLE UNDER NORMAL USE 

















A $4,500,000 Heritage 
of LIVE Music 


On January 31, 1950, the Recording and Transcription Fund of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians expires under the impact of the misbegotten Taft-Hartley Act. 


But it leaves behind a heritage of $4,500,000 worth of free public music, played to 


millions of Americans without charge, and in places where live music would not otherwise 
have been available. | 


Fortunately, the principle that the machine has an obligation to the art it is threaten- 
ing to destroy, has been accepted by one industry—the phonograph and transcription manu- 
facturers—and free music will continue to be brought to the public through the R&T Fund’s 
successor, The Music Performance Trust Fund. 


Meanwhile, the Federation of Musicians will wind up its three-year stewardship of 
$4,500,000 with a solid record of achievement. At an administrative cost of less than one 
per cent, union musicians have supplied approximately 37,250 performances in three years, 
in veterans’ wards, public parks, teen age dances, schools and elsewhere throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


We are proud of this major public service. 


Same C. OxLirl, 


President, American Federation of Musicians, AFL 
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Each succeeding year finds BMI service to 
broadcasters building and expanding. Year by year 
the BMI catalogue grows steadily in size and in value. 

BMI has had the hearty support of broad- 
casters from its very inception, not only because its 
combined catalogs contain a well-rounded store of 
great music but because it has created strong com- 
petition in publishing and in the field of performance 
rights. 

With its current licenses running until 1959, 
BMI more than ever stands as enduring proof of the 
power and determination of American enterprise to 
create and maintain the right of free trade in a com- 


petitive market. 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 1!9.N.Y. 
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i FELICIDADES!! 


DESIDERIO ALBERTO ARNAZ 


Y DE ACHA.- 
THE III 





Currently Appearing 














Best Wishes ZARIETY 


EDDY DUCHIN 


VIC DAMONE 


Currently, ROXY THEATRE, 























| pent Menem MARIN CANE 








ito) cl 49-414. 
President 


CHARLES YATES 
Vice President 


Associates 


FRANCES CHURCH 
BOB BUNDY 

BERT BLOCK 
LARRY BENNETT 
ALVIN GEILER 
OSCAR COHEN 


NEW YORK 


745 Fifth Avenue, 


Plaza 9-4600 


HOLLYWOOD 


9151 Sunset Bivd. 


Crestview 1-1186 


MILT DEUTSCH. 
Manager, 


CLIFF ARONSON 


: 


fot iley-icle) 
203 No. Wabash 
Central 6-9451 


FRED WILLIAMSON 
Vice President : 
BOBBY PHILLIPS 
PAUL BANNISTER 

eee 4 }JOEQMUSSE 
FRANK TAYLOR 
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DUKE 
_ ELLINGTON 


Fifty 


Starting February First, Nineteen 





SOMETHING ENTIRELY 
DIFFERENT IN CONCERT 


Tour Beocked by HARRY BD. SQUIRES 
Personal Management (HESS COURTNEY 





























Xmas Comes But Once a Year— 
ST. NICHOLAS Is Always Here! 


THANK YOU— 
"4, GENE AUTRY and 
TiysS COLUMBIA RECORDS 


for a Very Merry 





CHRISTMAS 
RUDOLPH and a | 
THE 
RED NOSED HAPPY NEW YEAR 





em fohuny Marks 


ST. NICHOLAS MUSIC PUB., INC. 


1619 Broadway, New York 
JUdson 6-5157 

















IN PREPARATION: 


MIST ON THE MOON 


By Carmen Lombardo and Johnay Marks 








THE EVER POPULAR 


STANDARD 


DEED 
1 DO 








LAUREL MUSIC CORP. 
1619 Broadway, N. Y. 19 


it's Music By 


JESSE GREER 


Program Today Yesterday's 
“Climbing Up the 
Ladder of Love” 


(From Earl Carroll's “Vanities") 
(Robbins Music) 











PETER VAN STEEDEN 


ON THE ISLAND 
OF OAHU 


By LEE ERWIN and MEL HOWARD 
THE MARINERS 
Coiumbie #38624 


Published by 
SHAPIRO-BERNSTEIN 








Season's Greetings 


ABELES & BERNSTEIN 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 















SEASON'S GREETINGS 


RALPH GINSBURGH 


AND HIS 
PALMER HOUSE ENSEMBLE 








PROGRAM PROP 


CARMEN LOMBARDO’S 


SWEETHEARTS 
ON 
PARADE 


E. B. MARKS 











THE BIG BUZZ FOR 1950 





CHICAGO 








! 


ALL THE BEES 
ARE BUZZIN’ ‘ROUND 
MY HONEY 


zkkkwekx* 


MY FOOLISH HEART 


By VICTOR YOUNG and NED WASHINGTON 


from the Forthcoming Samuel Goldwyn Picture 


“MY FOOLISH HEART” 


SANTLY-JOY, INC. 


HOLLYWOOD 


NEW YORK 


EDDIE JOY, Gen. Prof. Mar. 























BERNARD HILDA 


et Son Orchestre 


Avec Jane Morgan 


BACCARA 


Champs Elysees, PARIS 


Compliments to Variety 


on Its 44th Anniversary! 


His Orchestra 


In 1949-— 


26 Weeks—Somerse t House, 


Beverly Hills 


13 Weeks—Country Club Hotel, 


Hollywood 


reen Hotel, 


Television on KTLA - KTTV 
Currently: Town House, Los Angeles 


Write to—2045 Grifith Park Bid. 
Holly weed, Calif. 







LONDON RECORDS 


JAMES H. MARTIN, INC. 


WORLD'S LARGEST INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR 
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Hello...Hello...Hello and Season’s Greetings 


FRANKIE MASTERS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Starting Second Year 
Boulevard Room 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago 


On 


— 


TV for RCA-Victor 


26 Weeks Starting Jan. 6 
“Lucky Letters,” WBKB 
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working all the popular material. 
This famous holiday resort is the 
largest in the British Isles, with 
@ promenade 10 miles long anc a 
daily influx of half a million day 
trippers, it has every conceivable 
form of entertainment for the visi- 
toi It compares very favorably 
with Coney Island. 


L BBC and Payolas 

This year, for the first time since 
the war, the illuminations were 
used, which meant that the whole 
10 miles of promenade were bril- 
liantly lit, and business (which 
was excellent throughout the sum- 
mer season) was carried through 
to the middle of October. The 
Feldman theatre at Blackpool 
shared in the general prosperity, 
and played to capacity throughout 
the season. As in the Isle of Man, 
we used the Feldman theatre to ex- 
ploit the plug angle to the fullest 
extent and again it paid very good 
dividends. 

While still on the subject of 
plugging, it is interesting to see 
the effect of the agreement signed 


a British Follow Yanks 


Continued from page 217 














between the British Broadcasting 
Corp. and the Music Publishers’ 
Association. It is generally agreed 
that there has been a drop in the 
number of plugs, in spite of the 
fact that the agreement with the 
BBC guarantees 60°° plug tunes in 
dance programs. 

It much more difficult, 
takes a much longer period to get 
a song over than hitherto, one of 
the principal factors being that 
broadcast dance programs are 


now beiag “produced” under such 
Beat,” “Pana- 


is and 


iitles as “Down 
mania,” “Enchanted Rhythm” and 
“Take Your Partners, ‘the latter 


being entirely Old Time Dancing, 
such as Lancers, Quadrilles, Barn 
Dances, etc. The former are 
nearly all being devoted to novelty 
and modern compositions. Conse- 
quently, all the main effect is con- 
centrated on vocal acts; success in 
this direction in most cases places 
the song or songs in the hit class. 
Additional difficulties have also 
been caused by the great number 
of new companies formed since 
plug money was banned. With all 
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Parsonal Management: 
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these new firms clamoring for rep- 
resentation in radio programs 
there isn’t enough “air” time to 
cater for the number of new songs. 

The popularity of the old song 
still persists, and many band lead- 
ers and artists seem to go for the 

revival rather than the 
new tune. We have to remember 
also that a new generation has 
sprukg up since the war to whom 
the hit songs of the ‘20s and ‘30s 
are completely new, and there’s no 
denying tha: they are still great 
songs. An interesting and rather 
amusing example of this has been 
the sensational success of the Pee 
Wee Hunt record of “12th Street 
Rag.” To many of the younger 
generation this recording was the 
latest thing in jazz. There is no 
doubt, anyway, that old songs and 
Dixieland style will be in great de- 
mand for a long time to come. 

As far as old songs are con- 
cerned, the House of Feldman has 
a vast catalog to draw from, and 
I get frequent suggestions from 
band leaders as to which of the old 
songs we should revive next. At 
the present moment we have Harry 
Warren's 1934 song, “I'll String 
Along With You,” riding high in 
the sheet music sales, and to fol- 
low we are handling most of the 
songs from “Jolson Sings Again,” 
but I must emphasize the fact that 
the demand for these evergreen 
favorites must not in any way af- 
fect the demand for new songs. 

My trips to Paris this year have 
been of great interest, and I found 
music business much the same gen- 
erally as in this country. Condi- 
tions. of course, are somewhat dif- 
ferent as, for instance, outside 
broadcasts are given spontaneously 
without any preparation, from any 
of the many cafes for which the 
city is famous, and there is no 
elaborate program planning, at 
least for popular music such as 
in England. 

It is an indisputable fact that 
our friends in France produce 
some very attractive songs which 
have a character al) their own, and 
there has been a marked increase 
in their popularity in England dur- 
ing the past year. Biggest in this 
category I should think would be 

Again” 
(“La Vie En Rose”) “Clopin Clo- 
pant,” “Your Love” (“Printemps”) 
and “Just a Song of Paris” (“La 
Chanson des Rues”™). 

French artists and French shows 
have also been proving a big at- 
traction as is shown by the suc- 
cess of Jean Sablon and Georges 
Guetary, and the stage productions 
of “Latin Quarter” and the “Folies 
Bergere.” 

I made my first contact with 
Germany since the war when |! 
visited the representatives of the 
world famous house of Breitkopf & 
Hartel at Weisbaden, for whom we 
are sole representatives of the Brit- 
ish Empire. and whose catalog in- 
cludes all the classical composers 
and many contemporagies, includ- 
ing Sibelius, et al. We were able 
to do much in the way of re-es- 
tablishing our pre-war connections. 

During my recent trip to Amer- 
ica I was very fortunate to be pres- 
ent at the Guy Lombardo 25th an- 
niversary, and 1 feel I must say 
once again how tremendously im- 
pressed I was at the great honor 
accorded to him—in particular the 
genuinely warm tributes which 
were paid by his fellow band tead- 
ers. I don't think it could have 
happened in any other ~business. 
Here, indeed, is an example of a 
man who has adhered successfully 

| to one idea all the time, namely, 
that of giving the public the sim- 
'ple melody in spite of changing 
styles and fashions. 


old song 


194S Best-Sellers 


Variety's compilation of the 
top 1949 Sheet Music and 
Record Best-Sellers will be 
published in next week's issue. 








Local 60 Elects Davis 


Pittsburgh. 

Hal Davis was re-elected presi- 
dent of Local 60 of musicians 
union without opposition. It ll be 
his second term in office. Jimmy 
Comorda and Nick Hagerty were 
unopposed, too, for the other two 
top posts. There were a couple of 
changes in the board, however, 
and new one is made up of Max 
Adkins, Frank Cacese, Mike 
Hickey, Joe Shafer, Gene Urban 
and Ira Wilson 

Hickey and George Wilkins were 
named delegates to AFM national 
convention, with Wilkins and Ur- 
ban elected to-represent Local 60 
with Central Labor Union. 











9 . 
England's Biz | 
Centinued from page 217 eee 


last but not least the record of 
“Harry Lime Theme” from “The 
Third Man” film, preve that a rec- 
erd can sell as much as 300,000- 
400.000 in England, if the sales 
drive is properly coordinated. 

The use of records over the air 
as a means of exploitation, whilst 
not taken very seriously by reason 
of the few programs, is still being 
watched carefully, for there have 
been several examples when a com- 
bination of the right circumstances 
has given frequent airings to a par- 
ticularly good record, of hits being 
created by this means. At present 
however, not more than three or 
four names like Jack Jackson, 
Ralph Moffat ‘long since back in 
America) George Elrick and Neal 
Arden are associated with record 
ou in the mind of the pub- 
ic. 

In “49. a publishers’ thoughts 
lightly turned to thoughts of-- 
Television! “Lightly” because this 
new medium has not yet registered 
seriously with us. as it has in the 
States. But since this new force in 
all our lives is obviously so much 
bigger than the men who. at pres- 
ent, control its immediate direc- 
tion, it would be rash to pre-judge 
developments too soon. The on- 
rush of world events will inevitably 
alter and shape procedure, beyond 
possible prediction. 








New Honolulu 


Spot for Combos 


Hollywood 
Joe Glazer’s Associated Booking 


Agency has unearthed a new 
Honolulu location spot for U. S 
combos. Site is the Brown Derby, 
a new nitery which has been 
opened there. ABC set the new 
Red Norvo trio for seven solid 


weeks at $750 per, plus roundtrip 
air-fare It's the first threesome 
the vibesman ever fronted He 
got Red Kelly on bass and Ted 
Farlow on guitar to bunch up with 
him in the combo. which has flown 


from here to make the date 
Vido Musso, onetime tenor sax 
with Stan Kenton, who now is 
heading his own six-piece outfit 
here, has been booked by ABC to 
follow Norvo into the Honolulu 


spot. starting Feb. 10 for a solid 
three months at $1,000 per. plus 
fare each way. 


BEECHAM’S 50-606 
GUARANTEED AT COL 


Sir Thomas Beecham. British 
conductor of the Royal Philhar- 
monic orchestra, signed a contract 
with Columbia Records Master 
works division last week calling for 
a guarantee of between $50.000 
and $60.000 yearly for his services. 
Col announced the arrangement 
Wednesday (28) at a luncheon 
given the maestro at its New York 
studios, pointing out that Beecham 
had already conducted some sides 
for the label. at the helm of the 
Columbia Symphony orch. 

Beecham had previously been 
with Columbia before moving 
over to RCA-Victor through his 
affiliation with Victor's British 
outlet, HMV. 


Schnoz’s MGM Platters 


Jimmy Durante, who wound up 
his run at the Copacabana, N. Y. 
following New Year's Eve disked 
two numbers for MGM _ records 
last week. Lacking recent disks 
by Durante, the platter company 
pressed the Schnoz’s version of 
“Bibbidi Bobbidi Boo.” from Walt 
Disney's latest pic, “Cinderella.” 
and another song from Eagle Lion's 
Durante-starrer, “The Great Ru- 
pert.” his outside picture. 

Durante left New York for Hol- 
lywood Monday (2) in time for his 
NBC radio show from the Coast 
Friday (6). 
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The First Big Hits of 1950 X\ 
THE SONG THAT'S EXCITING THE ENTIRE INDUSTRY! 


Sensationally Recorded by (FOR HER HAIR) 


JO STAFFORD (Capitol) DINAH SHORE (Columbia) 
DICK HAYMES (Decca) JUANITA HALL (RCA-Victor) 


and more te come 

















Disk Jockeys—Trade Press—Record Companies—Hail It a “SOLID HIT’! _ 


THERE’S A LOVELY 
LAKE IN LOVELAND 


Recorded by 
GUY LOMBARDO (Decca) ART MOONEY (M-G-M) NEV SIMONS (London) 


end more te come 
















THE NEW INSTRUMENTAL SUCCESS BY THE COMPOSER OF bee il 


. SLEI GH RIDE LEROY ANDERSON 


A recerd scti-out from coast-to-coast . . . Recorded by ARTHUR FIEDLER and the BOSTON 
Ana ORCHESTRA (RCA-Victor), CAPITOL SYMPHONIC BAND (Capitol). 








THE OUTSTANDING BALLAD FAVORITE in 20th Century-Fox's "OH, YOU BEAUTIFUL DOLL” 


| WANT YOU TO WANT ME 


(TO WANT YoU ) 


Recorded by 
GORDON MacRAZ (Capitoi) MILLS BROTHERS (Decca) 
TONY MARTIN (RCA-Victor) FRANKIE CARLE (Columbia) 
SHEP FIELDS (M-G-M) BILL AARRINGTON (Vocation) 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


SIDNEY MILLS; Gen. Prof fey 





Lu = Prof 


71619 TRG AWAY, NEW YORK 19, a Sas 
6533 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif 64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III 


Amen +0 
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‘'TTWILIGHT” 


Words by GLADYS SHELLEY — Music by AL GOODMAN, LOU URBAN 


RECORDS 
TOMMY DORSEY—Victor 


CARMEN CAVALLARO—Decca 
HERB JEFFRIES—Columbia 


ANN SHELTON—London 
JACK FINA—MGM 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 
GUY LOMBARDO 


Vic DAMONE 


BEN BLOOM MUSIC CO. 








RUSS MORGAN 
DICK HAYMES 























Hollywood. 

Dixieland music isn’t making a 
comeback here — it never was 
really away. The come-uppance of 
the idiom is the big year-end news 
@f the music biz along the Pacific 
Blope 

Small spots dotting every cran- 
my of the Far West are rapidly 
picking up two-beat exponents, not 


oply to dish dansapation but to 
entertain. This much many nite- 
spot and roadhouse operators 
have learned — that as they are 


forced economically to tighten the 
pursestrings, they can hire a com- 
bo of dyed-in-the-Bayou Dixie- 
Janders and drop or cut down on 
the floorshow talent. And _ still 
keep the customers reasonably 
happy 

Just now around Hollywood and 
environs a dozen Dixie outfits are 
in vogue. Kid Ory, one of the 
most venerable of all two-beaters 
and straight out of New Orleans, 
has his crew working the Club 
Royal. Ben Pollack, who made 
jazz history 16 years ago when he 
took a Chicago outfit to N. Y. and 
created a season-long sensation on 
Broadway, has come out of retire- 
ment. Pollack, who in recent 
years dropped a bundle trying to 
make a success of Jewel Records, 
has a sassy little crew at Beverly 
Caverns. He himself hasn't lost 
any of his know-how at the drums, 
and he has Matty Matlock on 
clarinet. Pollack, among the late- 
comers, might not be remembered 
for having started Benny Good- 
man and Harry James as sidemen. 

The most arresting occurrence 


hereabouts attending Dixie's re- 
surgence is the junket up and 
down the Coast undertaken by 


Nappy Lamare, the vet 


guitar-banjoist. 


Brad Gowans on trom, Zootie 
Singleton on skins, Pud Brown on 


tenor, Stewie Pletcher ‘well re-, 
Dixie-devotees as. 
trumpeter on that early Red Norvo. 


membered by 


big band), and Studs Costello on 
clary. 


indelible Dixie impression in the 
early 1920's. 

Lamare himself played strictly 
banjo. Dispensing with bass, he 
got Bud Hatch to play tuba for 
complete authenticity. Further, he 


used biinking lights inside the tuba | 


and arrayed the boys in striped 
blazers, vintage 1921. 
Patsy O'Connor, Donald's cousin, 
who used to be in the O'Connor 
family vaude act. 
as band chirp, but, once the outfit 





Dixieland Mus 
In the Far West 


By AL SCHARPER 


sic’s the Rage 


(at 34)) 
Last month La-| 
mare assembled a combo. He got) 


Costello, incidentally, was. 
a mainstay on the Memphis 5, of | 
revered memory, which made an_> 


Then he got |, 


She was hired 








hit the road, she worked up (in 
bangs and knee-high flapper skirt, 
circa 1923) a Charleston hoofing 
routine. 
Lemare Outfit Scores 

The outfit was an immediate suc- 
cess, booking itself on 24 straight 
one-nighters from here to Coos 
Bay, Ore., at flat fees of from $350 
to $500 nightly. By that time Gen- 
eral Artists Corp.'s coast band- 
booker, Henry Miller, had caught 
up with them, and now has signed 
outfit—blazers, Charleston routine, 
blinking-lighted tuba—for eastern 
engagements. Hewever, before 
such a tour can be undertaken, 36 
more settos are lined up along the 
Coast, mostly repeats in towns and 
spots played. There should be a 


little element of surprise—in fact, 
most of upcoming dates are on 
school campuses—where Dixie 


seems to be becoming a new ‘to the 
crewcuts) fad. 

Otherwise, around town, Ted 
(trom) Vesely’s still dishing it out 
downtown in a cellar spot. Red 
Nichols and his ageless Five Pen- 
nies are just adjacent to Sunset & 
Vine in the Hangover Club, and 
Pete Daily’s Dixielanders have just 
gone north for a date at Frisco’s 
Hangover Club—at. incidentally, 
more than scale. It’s the first time 
in about seven years that Daily's 
rhythm-beaters have gotten more 
than scale, even though they have 
been working steadily. 

As Dixie is getting more of the 
national ear, with Phil Napoleon 
doing well at Cleveland's Hollen- 
den hotel and Bobby Hackett and 
others stirring things up in N. Y., 
the disk companies are jumping on 
the Bayou-beat bandwagon. 

In February Capitol Records will 
release a whole issue of Dixie- 
tempo tallow. For last couple of 
years Cap has had Dave Dexter 
handling Dixie recording, along 
with race and blues. Now label's 


top recorder, Jim Conkling and his | 
assistant, Lou Busch. are joining | 


in. Marvin Ash, for instance, at 
Cap’s command, assembled and ar- 
ranged a Dixie grouping of groov- 
ings, and Cap has signed Sharkey 
Bonano, current king of Dixie in 
New Orleans. 

In Cap’s February package will 
be included works of Kay Starr. 
Pete Daily, Red Nichols and Bo- 
nano. Also Woody Herman, at 
helm of the big band he just broke 
up. Two months ago Herman made 
a batch of Dixie biscuits for Cap, 
which will be issued under pseu- 


donym of “Chuck Thomas and His_ 
Cap went to a lot of. 
|trouble to disguise this Herman 


Orchestra.” 
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ITS THE LITTLE THINGS 


Harry Geodman George Dalin Gene Goodman 
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REGENT MUSIC CO. 
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undertaking, even sifting out the 
news last month that an obscure 
band led by a “Chuck Thomas” 
had been discovered “in a road- 
house near Baton Rouge” and 
signed up. 

J. Dorsey’s Dixie Setup 
MGM Records already is issuing 
sides by Jimmy Dorsey's new Dixie 
setup, and Decca is reissuing a 
welter of old wax made years ago 
by now-enshrined Dixielanders. 

Columbia apparently asked Bob 
Crosby to reassembie his old ““Bob- 
cats,” for Crosby has asked the 
boys anchored here, who played in 
that outfit, if they'll trek to N. Y. 
with him and make a Col. album. 
Most, like Lamare, Rando, Hackett 
and Ray Bauduc (‘now drumming 
with J. Dorsey), can’t. As long- 
renowned drop-beaters they are 
too much in demand, and hence 
are too tied up. 

In Hollywood, one of the more 
colorful pure-Dixie purveyors is a 
combo billed as The Firehouse 
Five Plus Two. Group is made up 
of Paramount and Walt Disney em- 
ployees, who play professionally in 
their spare time. 

Up in Portland, Ore., an outfit 
billed Castle Jazz Band has been 
mopping up locally. It was formed 
by Monty Blue (no relation to vet 
film actor of same name), who used 
to troupe a dropbeat bunch back in 
the pre-‘20s, back even in the 
“Lasses” White era. 

When in Portland 
Lamare’s gang hooked up with 
Castle band and blared out an old- 
fashioned battle of brass. Event 
drew $4,100, which the outfits div- 
vied. It’s been years since such an 
affair drew a gate like that in Port- 
land. 











Music Problems 
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treated and planned in construc- 
tion to have enough floor micro- 
phones built in the stage as well 
as hanging and boom microphones 
to cover every foot of the stage so 
the performer may move in every 
' direction. 

| Synchronize, Boys | 

However it can be helped to a 
great extent by closer cooperation, 
in the planning and staging of 
musical numbers between the di- 
rectorial and musical staffs. Every 
movement could be planned with 
a mike position in mind and writ- 
ten down in the form of a cue 
sheet which should be placed in 
the hands of every audeo man so 
that the switches in mikes can be 
anticipated and a greater degree of 
smoothness in performance at- 
tained. Now it is only hit or miss 
in a majority of cases since it is 
virtually impossible for any engi- 
neer to memorize all the positions 
and transitions in a full hour show 
| with as many as sixteen different 
numbers and routines. 

In radio it is possible for a sing- 
er to work directly into the micro- 
| phone and be picked up no matter 

how small the voice. In television 
a certain amount of projection is 
required because of overhead 
mikes and the very intimate style 
of voice can not be picked up prop- 
erly. I have seen people stand 
around a piano listening to that 
type of- voice never taking into 








last month, | 


consideration the problem of pro-. 


jection required and then wonder 
the next day on the set why the 
voice is so weak in the control 
room. I won't even attempt to dis- 
cuss the importance of personality 
as that is a foregone conclusion. 

| Summing it all up I say that 
/music audeo can be greatly im- 
proved by applying a little pre- 
thought and planning and not neg- 
_lecting that part of a television 
program which is as important to 
'the net result as the pictures. 


Finances, of course, will control | 


_the technical improvements which 
eventually will give us the perfect 


-audeo and video. 


| 


}/medium, a combination correct | 
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Out of The Memory 
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Files | 


By DAVE FRANKLIN —— | 


While playing piano for Joe Frise ‘ 
Brooklyn, Joe and I went to eat in a nice looking place. 


Hollywood 
o 20 years ago, at the Bushwick in 
After the 


order had been placed, the owner came over and, in a decided Greek 


accent, introduced himself to Joe. 


started beefing about Greek restaurants. 
whole youth eating in greasy joints, etc. 
Finally the steak arrived and Joe took a bite 


him to remain. 


After he had walked away oe 
He said he had spent his 
I had a tough time persuading 
It was 


the greatest steak either one of us had ever tasted. Between bites Joe 
said, “Oh well, maybe he isn’t a full-blooded Greek.’ 


This is Bing Crosby's favorite on 
I were always inseparable. 


At that time Charley was with Shapiro Bernstein. 
For five years he fought to get new wallpaper 


flea trap on 47th street. 


Finally just before Christmas they papered the joint. 


me. Charley (Mousie) Warren and 


He is songwriter Harry Warren's brother. 


He was living in a 


He brought in 


a bunch of guys, including Elmore White, to show them the new wall- 


paper. 


Unfortunately I had been feeling sentimental regarding Christ- 


mas and se when Charley opened the door he saw that I had been there 
because in very strong black crayon I had written in big letters, at 
least covering half the wall: MERRY XMAS CHARLEY, FROM DAVE 


Then there was the time Jimmy 


Monaco and I were in Miami one 


winter, and a man worth untold millions told us he would buy a song 
of ours about Sunny Isles. a real estate development, if it pleased him. 


We wrote one and brought it to his 
a minute.” 
Play it again. 


home. He heard it and said, “just 


He came back after leaving us for 10 minutes, and said, 
We did and imagine our amazement when he pulled out 


an old-fashioned tin whistle, that trap drummers sometimes use, and 


started playing with us. 


He said, * 


‘I'll take the song because it’s the 


first song I've been able to play on my whistle, and it’s sure to be a hit. 
We then were given a terrific check. 


Surprise Package 


Songsmiths Sid Tepper and 
Roy Brodsky dashed off “One 
Little Candle on a Two-Layer 
Cake” strictly as a gag at a 
pre-Christmas birthday party 
for Tepper’s year-old daugh- 
ter. 

Among guests at the party 
was Sidney Mills, general pro- 
fessional manager of Mills 
Music. He liked the ditty and 
took it for publication 








Bob-Ray Zany Disk 
In Mail-Order Sock 


Boston. 

Bob and Ray, a couple of zanies 
turned loose on WHDH airwaves 
each noon, got such a terrific re- 
sponse when “Mary Margaret 
Magoon” (Ray) sang “Mule Train.” 
with asides by Bob, a few weeks 
ago, that the boys made a platter 
of it, resulting in a nice little sock | 
for their Xmas shopping. 

Disk is sold only through mail | 
orders at $1 apiece, with the origi- 
nal pressing of a thousand sold in 
less thar two weeks. Boys financed 
deal themselves and bought time 
on their station to plug it and with 
the help of other disk jocks on sta- 
tion soon found themselves ava- 
lanched with mail orders. 





CARLTON BACK TO BATON 
AFTER PITT STRETCH 


Pittsburgh 

After a stretch at management, 
Bruce Carlton, veteran maestro, is 
again back to his piano and baton 
again. Longtime bandleader at 
the Penn McKee hotel in McKees- 
port, owned by Alan Clark, was 
brought downtown when he opened 
his Monte Carlo Room last July 


to manage the place and also do 
part-time accompaniment for some 
of the acts. 


But Carlton was dissatisfied with 
the assignment and returned again 
to the bandstand at the Penn Mc- 
Kee this week. Clark will person- 
aily supervise the Monte Carle 
himself and has installed pianist 
Bobby Cardillo as his musical di- 
rector, 





Coral Signs 7 

Coral Records, Decca  subsid, 
signed seven new names last week. 

They include Martha Tilton. for- 
mer Capitol artist; Harry Babbitt, 
formerly with Columbia and Kay 
Kyser, and Dick Robertson. Al 
Sears, Eva Carter, Pinetoppers and 
Cliff Steward. 
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PLATTER POINTERS by Bernie Woods 


VARIETY . 


__ “Ghost Town,” a western melody 
that tells an_ unusual story, could 


the next hit melody in that 


groove. Reggie Goff’s cutting 


(London) figures to prompt a flock 
of US. disks.” = = — 


“GHOST TOWN’’ 


MANHATTAN MUSIC PUB. 
1650 Broadway, New York | 








MILTON 


SCHWARZWALD 


DIRECTOR 
OF 
MUSIC 


UNIVERSAL INTERNATIONAL 
PICTURES 






































THE 
ASCAP CREDO 


ASCAP its a useful, progressive Citizen. It acts in the best interest 
of the Public, while faithfully serving its Customers and 


Membership. 
ASCAP is frank and [ticity 


ASCAP fosters and safeguards the musical talent of American 
youth, by increasing incentives, providing security and pro- 


tecting their creative product. 


ASCAP aspires to preserve the American freedom of thought and 
expression, for only in such climate—free from social, economic 


and political pressure—can creative talent reach its full height. 


ASCAP realizing that talent is not the property of any single group, 
accepts composers and authors to membership without regard 


to race, creed or color. 


ASCAP strives to bring to an ever-widening audience a fuller appre- 
ciation of America’s rich musical heritage. THe Society freely 
fosters the performance of its members’ music without com pen- 


sation, for diverse public, educational, therapeutic and charitable 


uses. 

















The American Society of 


Composers, Authors and Publishers 


30 ROCKEFELLER Praza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Forty-fourth VARIETY Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 4, 1950 





DEC 
mene attiieatiinall 


BILLIE 
HOLIDAY 


One of America’s 
Foremost 
Song Stylists 


Her Latest 
Hit! 


YOURE 
THRILL 


coupled with 


CRAZY HE 
CALLS ME 


Her All-Time 
Favorites! 


DECCA 


24785 YOU CAN'T LOSE A 
BROKEN HEART 


MY SWEET HUNK O° 
TRASH 


with Louis Armstrong 





DECCA 
24726 BABY GET LOST 


AIN'T NOBODY'S  BUSI- 
NESS IF | DO 


BECCA 


23853 THERE IS 
LOVE 


SOLITUDE 


NO GREATER 


DECCA 
24551 WEEP NO MORE 


GIRLS WERE MADE 10 
TAKE CARE OF BOYS 





British Music Publisher 
Finds Aussie Show Biz OK 


By JOHN 


Sydney. 





Maybe our frequent journeys to 
America over the last 40 years has 
had something to do with the travel 
bug infection from which wé have 
been suffering the last two or 
three years. After taking a quick 
look at South Africa and South 
America here we are in Australia, 
which has more wide-open spaces 
than even America had at the time 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed via the 
Mayflower. 

The population of Australia, if 
you don’t already know it, is about 
7'2 million, but the majority seem 
to be quartered in or around Mel- 
bourne or Sydney. Adelaide, Fre- 
mantle, Perth and Brisbane also 
boast quite a good number, which 
leaves comparatively few to go out 
in the Bush to wrest a living from 
the land. Up country a cattle sta- 
tion of 5,000 acres is just regarded 
as a pocket handkerchief in size. 

Sydney is quite a city. It hasn't 
yet got the skyscrapers, but if it 
continues to expand that will prob- 
ably be the answer to the starved 
homeseekers, and as it's all solid 
rock there's no reason why it 
shouldn't. 

It has, I think, one of the love- 
liest harbors in the world, and the 
biggest single span bridge crossing 
it. of which they are justly proud, 
and so are the Britishers because 
it was built by them. 


The one blot on the landscape 
is their tramway (trolley cars to 
you) system, which traverses the 
principal streets tandem fashion. 


Sydney apologizes for them, and 
one day it is going to do something 
about it, but at the moment they 
are a menace to riders and pedes- 
trians, and a nuisance to car 
drivers. 

In proportion to its population 
the music business is marvelous, 
whether regarded from sheet mu- 
sic sales, radio or the output of 
phonograph records. 


There are 101 commercial radio 
stations as well as 14 nationals. 
The former are privately and in- 
dependently owned, but the latter 
are under the control of the gov- 
erenment along with lines of the 
B.B.C. Both in their respective 
spheres are doing a good job. The 
commercials have undoubtedly 
closely followed the American pat- 
tern in the type of programs pre- 
sented, and if they haven't got 
Bing Crosby, Frank Sinatra, Perry 
Como, Dina Shore or the Andrew 
Sisters they get along quite nicely 
with their records. I hate to say 
how many times I've heard the re- 
cording of “Baby It’s Cold Out- 
side” by (the late) Buddy Clark 
and Dinah Shore, but it’s plenty. 


The principal commercial sta- 
tions operate through a network as 
in America. Given the release of 
a good record of a pop song it's a 
pushover fer a publisher to get it 
on the Hit Parade. As in England, 
the principal hits come from Amer- 
ican catalogs with, at the moment, 
“Riders in the Sky” leading, but 
being hotly chased by “Again,” 
“Forever and Ever,” “Highland 
Fling” and “Far Away Places,” 
with one English entrant, “Wed- 


nose its way through. 


Owners of a radio set pay a li- 
cense fee to the government of 
£1 Australian ($2.20), and there 
are 1,750,000 licenses issued, and 
counting four to a family and leav- 
ing out hotel residents, it seems to 
ory out almost one to a house- 
old. 


The stations give gopd service, 
the slogan of one being “never off 
the air.” I think that must be for 
the benefit of night workers or the 
cricket fans who want to know the 
latest scores of a test match played 
in England the previous day. So 





at 
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_isk P.R.S., and closely modeled on 
the same lines, gets a fee of 71% 
pence from every licensé issued. 
but has a major headache trying 
to analyze programs from 115 sta- 
tions. It is admitted that it would 
it for some of the smaller ones, 
so they work on a roster system, 
_taking each in turn for a month, 





(Managing Director, Francis Day & Hunter) 


ding of Lilli Marlene,” trying to. 


which is a counterpart of the Brit- 


be economically impossible to do | 


ABBOTT 





_which gives a pretty satisfactery | 
all-round result. : 
| Despite the fact that the major- 





Disk Jockey Review 


VARIETY REVUE 

With Herace Eeocth 

15 Mins., Mon. thru-Fri. 4:30 p.m. 
VARIETY RECORD SHOP 











/WKLO, Louisville 


A disk jock show that has the 
sponsor doing his own papeling. 
And, of all things, he has his broad- 





| 


| 
| 


ity of pop songs are either Ameri- casting stanza originate’ in the | 


can or English, the A.P.R.A. has | show window of his downtown rec- | 


three Australian composers on the 
board, and there is a very careful 
scrutiny of all programs to make 
sure that no Australian composi- 
tion performed is overlooked so as 
to avoid any local squawks. The 
association is also doing good work 
in making grants to promising 
Australian writers. 

Sydney and Melbourne have 
some splendid music stores, in par- 
ticular Paling’s and Nicholson's of 
Sydney. and Allan of Melbourne. 
Although still a new country, Pal- 
ings will shortly be celebrating 
their centenary. 

Publishers are still keen on ac- 
quiring American catalogs, but 
with the devaluation of the Aus- 
tralian pound to $2.20 it's going to 
be a tough assignment in the fu- 
ture if the American publisher still 
insists on the same number of dol- 
lars by way of a guaranteed ad- 
vance, to say nothing of the reluc- 
tance on the part of the govern- 
ment in granting facilities for such 
payments. 

The devalued Australian pound 
should offer inducements to Amer- 
icans to pay the country a visit, 
particularly as it is a comparative- 
ly short hop by plane across the 
Pacific. 

The climate is good around No- 
vember to February, living cheap, 
and for those who like surf bath- 
ing, boating and fishing it is ideal. 

There are few theatres but 
plenty of cinemas, the major re- 
leases being American films. 

With its valuable natural re- 
sources it has great future possi- 
bilities, particularly for capitalists 


and technicians, and British emi- 
grants are crowding the _ ships 
coming out here, with a good 


sprinkling of displaced persons 
from Western Europe, all eager to 
build a new life. 


ARTIE SHAW INKED TO 
3-YR. PACT WITH DECCA 


Artie Shaw signed a recording 
contract with Decca Records last 
week, inking a three-year deal call- 
ing for Shaw to make diskings un- 
der his own name with large bands , 
and small combinations and also to 
work with and behind other artists 
on the label. Idea of signing 
Shaw is basically part of Decca’s | 
desire to go as deeply as possible | 
into the revival of the name band 
business on records, but also to 
provide the best possible musical 
brains for the company’s singers, 
who now work closely with such 
musical directors as Gordon Jen-| 
kins, Sy Oliver, Vic Schoen, Victor | 
Young, et al. 

Shaw's deal with Decca was a 
surprise. Only a short while ago 
he had signed a contract with Co- 
lumbia Records, which called for 
him to do beth popular and clas- 
sical things for the company’s two 
divisions. 








‘Christmas Gospels’ 
In Hefty Capitol Bally 


Hollywood. 

“Christmas Gospels” album be- 
ing put out by Capitol Records has 
a powerful exploitation drive 
slanted towards Catholic churches 
throughout the country. Two 
weeks ago Capitol waxed four- 
sided album, witu Pedro de Cor- 
doba reciting the First and Second 
Gospels according to St. Luke, the 
Third Gospel according to Si. John 
and the Lord's Prayer. 

Cap then worked up a pamphlet 
with endorsements of the album by 
Monsignor Joseph J. Truxaw and 
Rev. Patrick Peyton. Priests in 

numerous churches have plugged 
the album, and the pamphlets have 
been widely placed ~ throughout 
Catholic churches. 





far television has not been 

thought of. 

Aussie’ ASCAP 
The Australian Performing , 

Right Association (A.P.R.A.), | 


With his new publishing firm. 
Crest Music, recently launched, 
Irving Fields leaves on a 13-day 
Nieuw Amsterdam cruise Friday 
(6). Trip marks the pianist-com- 
poser’s first vacation in three 
years. Currently appearing at the | 
Weylin hotel, N. Y., Fields returns 
to that spot at the end of the cruise. 
His Mutuals broadcasts from there | 
will also be resumed 


ord store. ° 
Horace Roth is the boss, and his 
own disk jockey. The guy’s main 


problem is to keep from running 


afoul of the traffic cops by urging 


sidewalk standees to “come in 
closer.” Roth calls himself “Mr. 
Variety” and exudes a good fellow, 
friendly personality. Tees off, say, 
with “Mule Train,” and after a few 
bars, singles out a cutie in the 
crowd to come in and get a free 
record. His “Come on in, honey” 
obviously brings ‘em in. Doesn't 
play many records in their en- 
tirety, but breaks in any time to 
invite “the guy with the red 
sweater” to come in and get a cig- 
aret lighter, record, etc. Roth has 
an arrangement with a jewelry 
store and flower shop down the 
main stem, whereby he gives ‘em 
a plug, too, and they in turn par- 
ticipate in the merchandise give- 
aways. 

Show is one of the town's radio 
novelties, and catching on. The big 
guy..seome ta knaw. personally a 
good percentage of his window- 
watchers. Informality and gener- 
osity on such a scale surely must 
pay off in listeners, and biz at the 
record counter. Wied. 


PERMANENT CO. FOR 
B-VH IN PAR DEAL 


Deal completetd between 
Jobnny Burke and Jimmy Van 
Heusen with Paramount and 
Famous Music companies calls for 
the establishment of a permanent 
publishing firm for the two song- 
writers. It’s a straight partner- 
ship arrangement, the film com- 
pany subsidiaries financing the 
new music outfit and _ splitting 
profits. There are no terms call- 
ing for a split of copyrights or any- 
thing else when and if the new 
company is dissolved. 

Title of the new outfit is not 
yet decided. Though papers are 
not signed, the new firm goes into 
action with the score of Bing 
Crosby's. forthcoming “Riding 
High” film and follows with his 
“Mr. Music.” B-VH are under 
contract to Par films for Crosby 
scores. 


N.Y. SPA Resumes 


Its Annual Dinners 
Songwriters Protective Assn. 








will resume its annual member- 


ship dinner, scheduling an affair 
at the Park Sheraton hotel, New 


' York, Jan. 26. Only full members 


will be present; associate members 
will not have the privilege. 


Dinner is SPA's first in three 


years. 
Band Review 


GEORGE WINSLOW ORCH (10) 
With Jackie Stevens 

Muehlebach Hotel 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Although George Winslow's mu- 
sic is somewhat known in Kansas 
City from network airings out of | 
Chicago, in person he’s a new- 
comer to local music followers. 
Winslow has headed this crew 
about five vears; he’s a former ar- 
ranger and alumnus of the Blue 
Barron, Ray Herbeck and Art Kas- 
sel orchs. 


| 

With an _ instrumentation of 
three reeds, four rhythm, trumpet 
and trombone, and his own dou- 
bling on piano, brass and reeds, 
Winslow aims at music with a 
lighter touch and definitely on the 
sweet side. 

Vocally, Winstow features Jackie 
Stevens, blond warbler, on the bal- 
lads, romantic tunes and sweet Hit 
Paraders; she also occasionally 
does a rhythm tune. For male vo-. 
cals Walter Bloom sets aside his. 
guitar to handle the ballads. Wins- 
low himself takes vocals on most 
of the novelty, hillbilly and folk 
tunes. Quin, 

















ECKSTINE’S M-G PACT 

Billy Eckstine accompanied by 

his manager, Milton Ebbins, shoved 
off for the Coast Monday (2). 


Singer is about to ink a picture 
deal with Metro. 


SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


MEYER 
DAVIS’ 
MUSIC 


Orchestras Extraordinary 
iJ 
MEYER DAVIS THEATRICAL 
ATTRACTIONS 
& 
Offices 








NEW YORK 
119 West 57th Street 


e 
PHILADELPHIA 
The Bellevue Stratford 
. 


WASHINGTON 
719 13th Street, N. W. 




















FRANKIE LAINE 
“MULE TRAIN” 


ON MERCURY RECORDS 
Currently 
BOP CITY 
NEW YORK 














FRANK WALKER 
WELCOMES YOU TO THE 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL 


Sth at Spring St. LOS ANGELES 


War or deace, we 
always tound ac. 
commodations fo 
our friends in show 
business. And now 
—as always — you'll 
receive traditional 
Frank Walker serv- 
ice... plus a special 
theatrical rate! 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 


> AU ly M/s vl4 aly, ly 











The American Love Song 


| CAN'T GIVE YOU 
ANYTHING BUT 
LOVE, BABY 


Music by... 
JIMMY McHUGH 


MILLS MUSIC 





* MUSIC 
BOURNE 


TO-LIVE 
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More Truth Than Comedy 


By JOEY ADAMS 


George Jessel and I appeared at the Front Page ball in Cleve- 
land. We came back to New York on the plane together. When we 


got to 
of the fog, ete. 


Field we found that we couldn't land because 
We circled LaGuardia for about one hour and 


George was getting a little nervous. I said, “My luck I have to be 
on this trip with you—we'll crash and get killed and the story in 
the paper will give you top billing.” Jessel didn’t even smile. In 
fact, he seemed quite annuyed. A half hour later, when we finally 
landed safe and sound, and Jessel felt the earth under his feet, he 
let out a scream of laughter. “That was very funny up there,” he 
said, “about me getting top billing.” 


Two morons went for a walk. 
one didn’t. 


Suddenly it began to rain. 

brella said, “Quick, open your umbrella.” 
do any good.” The first one said, 
any good, it'll protect us from the rain.” 
telling you it’s no good, it’s full of holes.” 
“If it’s full of holes why did you take it in the first place?” 


One had an umbrella, the other 
The one without the um- 
The other said, “It won't 
“What do you mean it won't do 
The other said, “I'm 
The other moron said, 
He 


said, “I didn't think it would rain.” 





Joe E. Lewis listened te Gene Baylos at Leon & Eddie's celebrity 


party tell one Lewis story after another. 


Then they called on 


Lewis to say a word of praise for Bayles who was that Sunday's 


“celebrity.” 


Joe E. said, “That Bayles has very witty ears.” 


The bum rang the doorbell and 


woman was very nice, “Would you mind eating yesterday's soup: 
“Well,” said 


“Sure.” said the bum. 


tomorrow.” 


The 


oe 


asked for something to ei. 


lady, “then come back 


the 








The Romance of Mal 
The Mental Marvel 


By GEORG 


Mrs. Davis was a blonde blowser' with napkins, then with bandage, Schnoz. 


about 40 who came to the Hills 
Club opening night with her doc- 
tor-husband to see the floor show. 
The Doc was 
well plastered 
before he ar- 
rived and like 
so many of his 
type of ob- 
noxious and 
boisterous 
drunks, he in- 
sisted upon 
buying a drink 
for the star of 
the show. 
That's how I! 
got to meet 
the Davises. One drink and he 
considered himself my bosom pal. 
While the Doc was getting him- 
self a well rounded snootful, Mrs. 
Davis was getting a terrific yen for 
Malcolm the mentalist to whom I 
had introduced her at the bar. 
Malcolm was a handsome six- 
fuoter who gave all the dames the 
Svengali eye and smooth talk de- 
livered in a faraway tone. 


While the doctor was slobbering 
over nth highball Mrs. Davis was 
slobbering over Mal. 

“Shorry, I wont get to she you 
again,” said the Doc, “I'm goin’ 
outa town to attend the convention 
of the medical ashoshlashion, won't 
be back for three weesh.” As he 
finished saying that, I noticed Mrs. 
Davis nudge a little closer to Mal. 
That's the last I saw of the Doc 
but Mrs. Davis practically lived at 
the club. The Doc went out of 
town and Mal really went to town. 
The romance blazed until the clos- 
ing night when I was seated at a 
table watching the show that pre- 
ceded me. Mrs. Davis stormed 
into the Club and without so much 
as a “may I?” or a “do you mind” 
plunked herself at my table. Her 
lips were drawn tightly and she! 
wore her eyes in slits. 

“Where's Mal,” she demanded. 
“He's just about to go on,” I an- 
swered. 


She was spitting fire but for- 
tunately for Mal, he was making 
his entrance. The guy wasn't ex- 
actly a Dunninger but he did do 
an amazing act. His first routine 
was more or less of a throwaway 
but éonsisting of bringing forth 
® slew of cigarettes out of the air. 
puffing them and then swallowing 
them together with several packets 
of lighted matches. He would 
then gulp, open his mouth wide to 
Show that it was empty, say a few 
words and then proceed to bring 
the cigarets back to his lips fully 
light. It's a good sight stunt but | 
— terrific like the rest of his’ 

a 








Georgie Price 


“Now ladies and gentlemen,” he 
announced.” I will present my 
demonstration in mental manifesta- 
tion. I'd like to call a gentleman, 
*ny gentleman, up from the audi- 


ence to assist in blindfolding my. 
eyes.” A volunteer came forward | 
*nd blindfolded Mal's eyes. First 





IE PRICE 


and then with yards of adhesive 
tape. 
“Now,” said Mal, “I'd like to ask 


several ladies and gentlemen in 
the audience to reach into their 
purses or pockets and bring forth 
any paper... card. . document.. 
trinket or article on which there is 
an inscription or writing ef any 
sort. Do not show it to me, merely 
concentrate upon it as I direct, 
and I will tell you what is in- 
scribed thereon.” Mal waited a 
moment and then continued, “Who 
will be the first to assist me.” “I 
will” shouted a young girl. “Very 
well, thank you’ sa'd Mal. “Please 
come up on the dance floor and 
hold my hand. Hold the article in 
your other hand, look at it and 
concentrate.” Mal stiffened and 
writhed with the effort of deep 
concentration, breathed heavily 
and said, “It comes to me that you 
are holding a gold compact on 
which I get an inscription reading 
‘To Gladys with love from Al July 
13, 1947." Is that correct?” Mal 
was vorrect also with the next vol- 
unteer saying, “You are holding a 
Social Security card. The name on 
it reads William B. Schafer, 1138 
East 37th St., New York, N. Y. and 
the number is 317 dash 005 dash 
277.” A friend came over to my 
table and whispered “How does he 
do it.” “Darned if I know,” | an- 
swered, “I've watched him 20 times 
and I've never seen the same per- 
son up there twice. Wait till you 
see his next stunt, it'll kill you.” 
The next six volunteers were 
asked to remain standing beside 
their tables, chosen articles in 
hand and to concentrate. After a 
few moments of agonizing concen- 
trations and pleas for silence, Mal 
reeled off the following stream of 
data barely taking time out for a 
breath. “The man in the centre,” 
he gasped, “is holding a check 
drawn on the First National Bank 
of Detroit for $375. 
to the Universal Plumbing Co. and 


it is signed by Samuel G. Bloom. | 


The girl on my right is holding a 
pass to the Apollo Theatre. It 
reads admit Harriet Gropper and 
one and it is signed by David Fox, 
The man on my left 


manager. . 
etcetera etcetera.” Mal had 
them mystified and bewildered 


when he finished. He ripped the 
tape from his eyes, threw off the 
bandages and napkins. The orches- 
tra hit a chord and segued into fast 
bow music. The applause and ex- 
cited babble of voices continued 
long after Mal had taken his last 
bow and was approaching my 
table. 

“Sit down, you two-timing rat.” 
snarled Mrs. Davis. Mal obeyed. 
“Why didn’t you phone me last 
night or today” she demanded, “I 
stayed home waiting for your call, 
you louse.” 


Mal raised his right hand taking 


an oath. “I swear, honey on my 
wife and kids, I wanted to phone 


you but I forgot the number.” 


It is payable | 





Likely 20% Tax 
Repeal Bright 
Prospect for 50 


By ABEL GREEN 


Likelihood of the 20% tax re- 
| peal is the brightest nitery pros- 
| pect for 1950, The business sure 
can stand a little cushion. 

















| Cafes, as with hit legits and hit 
pix, have no in-betweens. Jimmy 
Durante either does out-of-this- 
world over-$70,000 weekly grosses 
at the Copacabana, N. Y., or the 
52d St. spots try desperation strip- 
pers and bop policies, but invari- 
ably wind up either jeopardizing 
their licenses or flirting with the 
sheriff. 

Cafe business still is such that 


the attraction is the thing. Ernest 
| Byfield, vet hotelier, thought he 
had a switch with his sundry “Sa- 
lutes’ ‘to name composers—Cole 
Porter, Rodgers & Hammerstein, 
Gershwin, Berlin, et al.—but it was 
oniy spotty. He did a 40-year cav- 
alcade of the College Inn at his 


Hotel Sherman (Chi) lendmark 
and missed out. Byfield now goes 
around paraphrasing the _ sage’s 


counsel to young folks about to get 


married: “Don't.” He says that ap- 
plies to cafe _ proprietors —in 
spades. 


Names make news in saloons, as 
in most all other public events. 


Piaf, Hildegarde, Joe FE. Lewis, 
Martin & Lewis, Tucker, the 

the DeMarcos, Brisson, 
Lena Horne, Mitzi Green, Ted 
Lewis—they're perennials, tried, 


tested and apparently publicly ap- 
proved ad infinitum. 

Occasionally a Kay Thompson 
comes along: or a Julie Wilson. Oc- 
casionally, also, the “intime” con- 
tinental policy clicks, but that 
seems confined chiefly to the Blue 
Angel-Ruban Bleu orbit: the rest 
are hit 'n’ miss, with the basic in- 
tent to eliminate dance license. 
More infrequently a Billy Reed 
succeeds in making a Little Club 
(N. Y.) operation click with a class 
atmosphere and musical interludes 
which automatically sidestep the 
20° surcharge—no small problem 
to the class trade, as well as the 
mass. There's only one Stork or 
El Morocco where the human-mu- 
seum patronage is its own best 
show. 


Apart from the gambling rooms, 
or the unpredictable Miami Beach 
spots there are a handful of niter- 
ies and hotel rooms that remain 
standard. And their b.o. barome- 
ters are as mercurial as the run-of- 
the-mine boites because, if a Per- 
sian Room (Hotel Plaza) or a 
Wedgwood Room _ (Waldorf-Asto- 
ria)—both in New York—have no 
attraction thev get no business. It 
happened very strikingly last 
month just before the new shows 
came in for the New Year's trade. 


Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe 
maintains a certain type of stand- 
ard with the tourist and in-towners’ 


Continued on page 258 


Forty fourth VARTETY Anniversary 
Just A Talent Seout 
At Heart 


By NATE GROSS 
(The Town Tattler, Chicago Herald-American) 


Chicago. 





will be kissed by Dame Fortune. 
|}we seek to discover fame. The 
|reason for this is remote, but as I 
look back, I 
realize that 
I've been a 
talent scout at 
heart ever 
since the night 
I attended Po- 
lice Capt. Billy 
O’Connor’s 





wake. 
Eddie Ken- 
nedy, of the 





Tribune, want- 
ed to drink 
some beer, and 
I wanted to drink some beer, so 
we drove out into the country 
where they sold beer. That was 
during Prohibition, when the Roar- 
ing Twenties become the Terrible 
Thirties. Or was it the Terrible 
Twenties and the Roaring Thirties? 
You tell me. 

Well, this place that 


Nate Gross 


sold beer 


was an old roadhouse in the Joe 
Saltis territory, in the southwest 
part of Cook County. It was a 


white frame structure, that resem- 
bled a roadhouse of early west- 
ern vintage. 
the dancehall girls coming out to 
the tune of “Ta-Ra-Boom-Te-Ay.” 
But there was nothing like that. 
Just a large dance floor, surround- 
ed with curtain-sheltered booths, 
in which you could romance your 
gal, get drunk, or shoot craps with- 
out anyone knowing what went on. 

As a matter of fact, you could 
get away with almost anything in 
the place—provided you made no 
noise about it. When you go to 
whoopin’ it up, out you went. This 
was a high class place, even if 
Dingbat O’Berta was said to be 
part owner. 

Well, Eddie and I-draw the cur- 
tain, and drink our beer—genuine 
Pilsener, from a brewery in Joliet 
It had lots of foam, and the alco- 
holic content must have been ter- 
ric, because soon my astigmatism 
got worse, and everything kind of 
shimmered. It was wonderful 
beer! Did I tell you it was genu- 
ine needled Pilsener? 

Then I heard the voice. I al- 
ways was hipped on girl singers. 
Once I got mixed up with a danc- 
er, and she made me very un- 
happy. But girl singers—that’s my 
racket. I know a pretty girl when 
I see one. And I know a good 
voice when I hear one. 


It's something else, and when I 
hear it, I know it. This was that 
kind of a voice. It had that some- 
thing. 

Eddie peeked through the cur- 
tain and whistled softly into his 
beer. 

“Wow!” he exclaimed, “Look at 
her!” 

I looked and I saw, and then 
I called the headwaiter to invite 



































BENNY 


Season's Greetings Frum Your Minstrel 


FIELDS 


Even though most of us never | 


You could almost see | 


It isn’t | 
the technical quality I look for. | 
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, her over for a drink. Pretty soon 

|she finished her songs, brushed 

aside the curtain of our booth, and 
i asked her to sit down. 


I asked her to have a drink, 
but she refused. I extolled the 
qualities of the Pilsener, but still 
she said no. So Eddie and I de 
cided to talk about her career. 


Yes, she knew she sang well— 
not great, but better than average. 


“Where do you live?” I asked. 


“In that little cottage—the white 
one—down the road,” she answer- 
ed. “You passed it on the way 
over here.” 

That settled it. She was a lo 
cal girl—a country girl who need- 
,ed some help. Why should a 
pretty girl, with a voice like that 
be forced to remain forever in 
the sticks? Besides, even back in 
those days I was a talent scout— 
just like everyone else who rubs 
shoulders with showbusiness. 

So I started my pitch. 

“You're wasting your time here,” 
I told her. “With your voice and 
your looks you could be a great 
star. My friend Danny Barone 
owns the Ambassador Club, on the 
Gold Coast. I'll get you a job 
| there.” 

That settled it. She kind of 
smiled wearily, and said: 

“I'll have that glass of Pilsener 
now, if you don’t mind.” 

She ordered her drink, and 
drank it. Then she picked up the 
conversation. 

“Look,” she said, you news- 
papermen are all alike. Has it 
ever occurred to you that some- 
one might be happy in a place like 
this, 50 miles from nowh_re?” 

“But you owe it to yourself,” I 
persisted. “What do you want to 
do, stay here all your life? Don't 
you want to learn there is more 
to this world than this little neck 
of the woods?” 


The Husband | 


ry 


She ordered another giass of 
Pilsener, which seemed to loosen 
her tongue, but first she called the 
piano player over, and asked him 
to have a glass of beer, too. As 
an after-thought she introduced 
him: 

“This is my husband,” she said. 

It was no throwaway line the 
way she said it. This was her 
husband, and she was in love with 
him, and she didn't have to tell 
us. Her voice gave her away. Then 

they both told us their story. 

No local country folk, they. Back 
in Boston he had been a composer, 
a young fellow who wrote good 
music. She had been a gal seek- 
ing a singing career. 

So they got married and went to 
‘New York to find fame and for- 
tune. They found it. She was 
'the hit of several musical shows. 
‘He conducted the band from the 
pit, while she sang. He kept writ- 
ing music, and fame was beckon- 
ing. But he became ill, and doc- 
tors said he had to take things 
easier. So they came to Chicago, 
| where they paused to pick up a 
|few more dollars, before heading 
for Arizona or New Mexico. 
| They got a job at the Ambassa- 
‘dor Club—she singing, and he 
|playing piano for her. His health 
| got worse, as they kept late hours 
j}and drank with customers. What's 
'more, tney weren't saving any 
money. 

Then one night a fellow came in 
and liked their work. He asked 
them to work for him. So they 
wound up at this roadhouse, and 
they liked it. 

“That little cottage we live in 
is ours now,” she said. “It is the 
first home we've ever known. And 
across the road is a golf course. 
We finish work here about mid- 
night, and we go right to bed. We 
don't have to drink with anyone 
if we don't want to. After a good 
breakfast in the morning, we play 
18 holes of golf. We've met some 
nice people in Joliet, and they 
‘drive out to get us for parties at 
their homes. We're not celebri- 
ties, like we were on Broadway. 


We're just folks, and it’s more 
fun.” 

“And that’s our story.” said 
friend husband. “We had our 


_fame, we've appeared on the Gold 
Coast. Everyone said we were 


| great; but maybe we couldn't take 


j Continued on page 258 
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Forty-foyrth VARIETY Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 4, 1950 





Spawned in the Catskills, 


Christened in Harlem 


How the Avon Comedy Four Came to Be — Excerpts from the Forthcoming 
Biography of Joe Smith and Charlie Dale 


As Narrated by AARON FISHMAN 


It was a fateful day in 1898 when two East Side boys 
crossed each other's path to become Smith & Dale, a team 
iri show business that has established tradition of “over a 
half century of continuous association in the theatre as 
friends and part- 
ners.” They could 
sing and could do 
the buck’n wing 
and so they found 
responsive coin- 
throwing audi - 
ences in the Sa- 
loons of the Bow- 
ery. The Chatham 
Club, Callahans, 
MecGurk’s (“Sui- 
cide Hall”). . The 
Pink Elephant, 
The Brighton, and Tom Sharkey’s became regular Satur- 
day night points of call in their self-established “Bowery 
Circuit.” 

But busking on the Bowery while waiting for a “call’ 
would not pay for eats, so they sought for and found the 
answer. They became hashslingers in Child’s Restaurant 
ea lower Broadway. 

















Joe Smith Charles Daie 


Opportunity (?) Knocks _ a 
One day early in December, 1901, “Pop” Hall handed 
Joe a letter addressed to Smith and Dale, c/o Child's, 130 
Broadway, New York City. It was from Will Lester, ask- 
ing them to join the Imperial Vaudeville & Comedy Co. 
at their headquarters in Roundout, N. Y. The letter told 
them that they would be made partners in the growing 
organization. Beaming, they showed the letter to Hall. 
“Well boys,” he began, “as long as you two are hell bent 
for the stage, this looks like it might lead to something, 
and you know boys, that I don’t want to stand in your way, 
but if the going gets tough, your jobs are always open to 
you.” The boys wrote to Will Lester that they would be 
glad to be part of the Imperial Vaudeville # Comedy Co. 
and that they would arrive at six o’clock on Dec. 15 at the 
Kingston Station and to meet them there to take them to 
Roundout. The boys bought two second-hand suitcases 
and two one-way tickets. They left «sme with warm en- 
thusiasm but with no overcoats. The weather was raw, 
but what did that matter. The boys were young and 
healthy. They planned to send money to get their over- 
coats “out of hock” after the first week’s salary. 

| Before the Borscht Circuit Began 
“When the train pulled into Kingston, Lester was not 
there to meet them. The snow and sleet were so bad that 
no vehicle of any kind was around the station. After wait- 
ing in vain for Lester to show up, Smith and Dale inquired 
at the station for directions, picked up their suitcases and 
trudged through the sleet and snow, slipping and sliding, 
and finally reached Washington Hall in Rovndout. The 
boys put their suitcases down and “looked around” Wash- 
ington Hall. It was a two-story dilapidated frame build- 
ing. A yellow light shone out on the snow from the win- 
dow of the saloon it housed, and cast a heavy shadow 
around the side of the building. They found a pushbutton 
on the side of the door. After a few minutes the door 
opened and Lester stood in the doorway. “Well!”, he 
exclaimed, “I didn’t expect you fellows until tomorrow.” 
Lester led the way to a room on the second floor, right 
above the saloon. He opened the door and the boys en- 
tered a frayed carpeted, kerosene lit, cold looking, drafty 
room. “This is our room and headquarters,” Lester told 
them. Joe «nd Charlies left their suitcases there, washed 
up and went to the dining room where they met the other 
members of the company. Johnny Lenhart was the piano 
player, Frank Martin the property man and electrician, 
Jack Coleman the tenor singer. With Lester as comedian, 
they made up the Imperial Vaudeville & Comedy Co. To- 
gether, with Smith & Dale, they received room and board 
from Mr. Zeih, the proprietor, to entertain his customers 
on Saturday and Sunday nights in his dancehall. On 
weekdays the company would play one-night stands in 


nearby towns. 
In a One-Horse Sleigh | 


ices 


The next morning the boys rehearsed their routines and 
music for the two-hour show and included as an afterpiece 
a school act which they called “The New Schoolteacher.” 
a =: = <_< on the East Side of New 

ork City. skit was destined to become uring 
favorite for many years. ats 


The company played one-night stands from Monday to 
Friday in the neighboring towns. They travelled via a 
horse-driven sleigh which also transported their props, and 
the calcium tanks for the carbon lights which projected 
their singing slides. The Imperial Vaudeville & Comedy 
nad — a —e wo morning, get into the town 

ut noon, ute handbills and put 
=— a, put posters in local 

After playing two weeks cf one-nighters, Joe and Charlie 
thought it was time to know what profits had been made. 
They both needed money to send for their overcoats. The 
wind, whispering zero tunes in the Catskills didn’t sound 
too bad to the ears, if one were only dressed warmly. It 
made you shiver though, if your jacket reached only to the 
vertebra at the base of your spine. Short jackets and tight 
fitting trousers were the style then, that is, in the summer. 
Martin, acting as the manager of the company, explained 
that after the printing bills, ads in the papers, and some 
small debts which the company “owed from before,” were 
deducted, there were no profits left. This explanation 
went on for several weeks. 

The company was beginning to disintegrate. Coleman 
had a falling out with the electrician Martin and left for 
home the next day. Two days later Lester got a letter 
that his brother was in trouble and he had to go home to 
help him. Lenhart got himself another job playing in a 

eafe in Kingston. Martin was spending most of his time 
around the general store—-he was cour!ing the proprietor’s 

















daughter. Smith and Dale helped Mr. Zeih’s brother in the 


bottling business, waited table and tended bar, just for 
their room and board. Everybody was now doing some- 
thing else. The Imperial Vaudeville & Comedy Co. had 
disbanded. Joe and Charlie were stranded—not even fare 
home! 











Icehouse Blues an | 
On Saturday night, while they were tending bar, Whitey 
Wilson, one of the customers asked the boys whether they 
wanted to work packing ice in an icehouse. They'd be paid 
$2 a day. The boys agreed and were told to be up at the 
icehouse on the Hudson, six miles from Roundout, at eight 
o'clock Monday morning. 

Monday morning, they arose at 5:30, sneaked into the 
kitchen and made their own breakfast. They also stuffed 
a ham sandwich each into their pockets for lunch. Dressed 
in the rubber boots and mittens and shawls that they bor- 
rowed the night. before, they silently stole out of the house 
and proceeded on their trek to the icehouse six miles away. 
They got the job and were handed two long poles with 
sharp spikes to slip ice cakes into position on top of other 
cakes. They we? assigned to the second floor of the ice- 
house. The cakes of ice kept coming up on the escalator 
and Charlie’s and Joe’s backs were almost doubled up from 
sliding cakes imto position to build up ice tiers. At 8:30 
they stopped from their labors, looked at each other and 
agreed that not only were they tired but hungry too, so 
they both took the sandwiches out of their pockets and at 
8:30 began eating lunch. By 10 a.m. the cakes of ice were 
becoming frosted and hard to slide over the other cakes. 
At 11:30 the cakes stuck and the boys had to help each 
other push the one cake into position. By this time both 
of them were hunchbacked, strained, aching and sweating. 


“Ole Man River” was not even an idea then but Oscar 
Hammerstein II must later have known when he wrote 
those lyrics how the boys felt working in the icehouse on 
the Hudson. At 12 o'clock the noon whistle blew and 
Wilson, the foreman, told all the men to knock off for the 
day because the ice was becoming too soft to handle on 
account of fog. He would notify the men when to come 
back to work. The whole week was muggy and Saturday 
Joe and Charlie hac to walk six miles each way to collect 
their half day’s wages. The boys came back with a silver 
dollar each, and after two haircuts, shampoos and shaves, 
they walked out of Dave’s Tonsorial Parlor clean. 

‘He'll Take a Nosedive’ | 

The boys were now more than ever anxious to get home. 
but they still needed the fare. They heard of Chuck 
Miller who was the town’s popular boxer. Charlie tried to 
make a match for Joe to box him and tried to convince 
Chuck that they could draw a good crowd. Chuck refused 
even after Charlie suggested that he could name the round 
for Joe to take a “dive.” 

In desperation the boys cornered Frank Martin. the 
erstwhile manager of the recent Imperial Vaudeville & 
Comedy Co. and persisted in their complaint that they 
were not satisfied with his accounting of the expected 
profits of the company. After some bickering, name call- 
ing and threats, Martin figured out thai ine best that was 
due to the boys was $5. In desperation they took it. 

The next morning, it was snowing hard as the boys were 
trudging their way back to the Kingston railroad Station, 
their coat collars turned up, their caps down almost over 
their ears, each one with a hand stuck in the jacket pocket 
—the other ungloved hand carrying the suit case that was 
turning white with large snowflakes falling upon it. The 
wind was blowing strongly from over the Catskills and 
the boys were bucking the wind by walking sidewise, alter- 
oe their cheeks to the slaps of the wind and snow. 
jam A Le reached the station, barely in time to catch 

On the long ride home they had plenty of ti 
out what they would do when nen aan back my ty? “4 

The first thing we'll do is to hunt up Coleman and Les- 
ter and form a comedy quartet,” Charlie suggested. 
How about doing the School Act?” 

“Sure,” Charlie agreed,” that comedy school act seemed 
to be the best of any we put on and “with * 
ing i ought to A singing and danc 

+ , ve Brother Mike mak 
the ac.” Joe added. e the school desks for 

en got home, they found out that Coleman 
and Lester were working as singing waiters in a cafe on 
116th Street. When Joe and Charlie walked into the back 
room of the cafe, Coleman was in the middle of singing 
“If you like-a-me like I like-a-you 
= And we like-a-both the same...” 
e room had a few couples in it and a 
table. Coleman was cinging to the party opie” vee 
“I'd like to say this v da 
I'd like to change your name. a” 
Lester was talking to the piano player. Smith an 
a = er. _ they walked in. They sat at ; tate 
e far en e room and orde - 
yaya. me he red two beers. Cole 
“One live as two, two live as one 
Under the Bamboo Tree.” 

Joe’s and Charlie's applause from the back of the room 
attracted Coleman's attention and both he and Lester came 
over to the boys’ table. 

The boys asked Coleman and Lester whetiner they would 
join them in organizing a quartet and do the School Act 
which went over big in all the Catskill towns in which they 
did it. Coleman and Lester agreed, and would be ready 
ine following week after finishing their engagement at the 
cafe. When Joe and Charlie walked out of the cafe, Joe 
remarked, “Charlie, we need a new name for the four, we 
can't use the name of the Imperial Vaudeville & Comedy 
= too long.” / 

. t's right, Joe. Let's look at the name of the jeint 
the boys are singing in,” Charlie suggested. There on the 
window was the name Avon. 

“That's it,” Joe exclaimed, “Avon Comedy Four.” 











Lucky Ameche Invented That Phone 


This is a story that took six years to come to a 
conclusion. 

It starts in 1942 when my arranger George Duning 
and myself were sitting in the dressing room at the 
Fox theatre in Detroit. The phone rang, and it was 2 
call from Beverly Hills. Frank r, the song- 
writer, got on: “Kay, I have a song that I think would 
be great for your band. Are you going to record 
soon, and can I send you the thing airmail? Are you 
going to be at the theatre for the next few days?” 
“Frank, we're recording tomorrow. ..Duning is sit- 
ting with me, why don’t you hum it to both of us .. 
if we like it, we'll cut it.” Loesser did just that, Dun- 
ing and I like it, we recorded it and a month later 
the Kyser orchestra had “Praise the Lord and Pass 
the Ammunition.” : 

- About two years jater, again I recsived a phone 
call from B. H. . this time I was in New York 
again Loesser claimed he had a good one for us and 
would I be interested. So happened we were record- 
ing in two days this time ..so I asked Frank to sing 
it to me he did, and a couple of weeks later we had 
“I've Got Sptrs That Jingle, Jangle, Jingle.” Sold 
over 3,000,000 copies. ~ 

It was last year. Georgia and I were sitting in the 
den. looking at television in Los Angeles and the 
phone rang. “Kay, this is Frank Loesser - I've got 
a good thing for your orchestra, I hope, and I'd like 
for you to hear it.” “Come on over, Frank — you're 
only a couple of blocks away.” “Are you kidding,” 
yelled Frank, “the only way you get any material 
from me is to hear it on the phone even if you're 
in the next booth at a drugstore. ..we'’ve been too 
lucky via the A T & T for me to ever change.” He 
sang it over the phone...guess what happened = a 
little number called “On a Slow Boat to China” had 
us on top of the list in no time. —Kay Kyser 


Revival of Vaude Gets Its 
Biggest Test This Year 


By JOE COHEN 


The revival of vaudeville waz prebably one of the most 
important facets of showbusiness during 1949. The suc- 
cess of RKO’s Palace theatre, N. Y., which took a coura- 
geous step in reinstalling stage shows (on an eight-act- 
plus-film policy), in the midst of the stiffest competition 
from deluxers, kindled the hope in all showmen that here 
indeed was the remedy for the ailing boxoffice. Indie 
and circuit operators followed suit. Variations of the Pal- 
ace formula were w.rked out, and houses prepared for an 
unprecedented rush of business. 

However, this hope failed to materialize. Showmen are 
now asking whether the eight-acters were a flash in the 
pan catapulted by nostalgic memories of the old Palace, 
or if the entire vaude “revival” was a mirage. The indus- 
try also asked itself whether they were paying for the 
many years it failed to pay attention to the develop- 
ment of new acts and entertainment formulas, or whether 
it had fallen into the easy ways that came with a com- 
plete reliance on picture product. 

The questions were quite pertinent inasmuch as condi- 
tions were ripe for the rebirth of vaudeville. The sudden 
upsurge of video and wide popularity of vaude (vaude- 
video) had paved the way for a rebirth of vaudeville. Only 
the top-level pictures meant anything at the boxoffice, anc 
the garden-variety film was difficult to sel! to the public. 
Another factor was the divorcement decree handed down 
by the Federal government forcing separation of distr- 
bution and exhibition interests. 


| Name Competition __ p 

The answer to the various questions are beginning to 
be developed. In the first place, the eight-acters havent 
worked out well in competitive situations where names 
had previously played. In most cases, where spot vaude 
has been the policy, the public has come when there has 
been a name. These spots had been faring badly because 
of the dearth of suitable headliners or name bands. The 
various packages that had been tried had failed ‘» come 
off. 

Another answer to the problem is the current view that 
quantity isn’t enough. Eight moderate-priced acts plus 4 
picture of the same stripe isn't considered top-notch en- 
tertainment, especially by a patronage accustomed to 
quality. Most eight-acters had been operating with 4 
budget considerably smaller than that used in the name 
packages. For example, the Broadway Palace has been 
getting along on a budget that rarely exceeds $3,500. The 
choice of acts available to them, consequently, isn't of top 
calibre. With the exception of the RKO roadshows, whose 
individual acts break in at the Broadway Palace, the 
number of turns has been extremely limited and there 
have been cases where the house booker has been work- 
ing up to the eve of the opening in an attempt to fill the 

Hl. 














It’s evident that many houses will have to increase budg- 
ets in order to make the new time more attractive 'o 
standard names. The standard acts are needed to support 
turns that haven't arrived in any standard category 4% 
yet. A pair of medium-bracket names can make the sup 
porting talent look better than they are. They provide 
a keystone to a bill, and the applause engendered fre- 
quently carries cover to the other acts. 


Perhaps the most valuable lesson that has been learned 
is the impossibility of superimposing a 1920 formula on 
1949 audiences. That will work for a time for reasons 
of nostalgia, but eventually new ideas and new talent ar¢ 
needed to attract the younger audiences. There are ind!- 
cations that if the vaude revival comes through its pre> 
ent letdown, the stageshows will become a more impor 
tant factor. In the first place, talent is developing. ©'~ 
cuits such as the Schine time, plus the myriad of indices 
throughout the south as well as cafes, are giving the nec 
essary experience to newcomers. The increase in th 
amount of playing time has provided the incentive to (4! 
ented youngsters to go into showbusiness. 

The consequences of vaudeville’s failure at this poi0't. 
it’s believed, would iast for many years. It will never 
have a third chance. The next few months may tell the 
story. It’s a cooperative deal among theatre operators. 
bookers, talent agencies and acts and the customers. !'* 
up to them now. 
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CHRISTMAS : WITH KLONDIKE KATE! How Show Business and Television’ 
AND BERT SAVOY 


By JAY BRENNAN 


No one loved the Ciristmas holi- 
days more than Bert Savoy. . be- 
cause he could afford the things 
that go to make the holiday a 
Merry One... 
The Christmas 
Holidays of 
his early youth 
were filled 
with sadness 
and horror. 
His parents 
separated 
when he was 
an infant. A 
gra ndmother 
took care of 
him until he 
was 14. He 
realized that he was a burden. So 
he drifted away and landed on the 
Bowery 

The Concert Halls and the peo- 
ple who played in them fascinated 
him. And soon he was going from 
one joint to another singing “Al- 
ways in the Way” and other popu- 
jar ballads of the day picking up 
enough money to eat and sleep 
Sometimes he slept in a hallway 
or a packing case and sometimes 
in a room, 

His first Christmas on the Bow 
ery was a Black Nightmare. No 
home, no parents and no money 
So he shipped on a cattle boat to 
London. Hung around London tn- 
til he got a super’s job in a show 
called “Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” or in 
a pantomime. He found the going 
hard as a “boy” so he dressed as a 
“girl.” Hopped a boat and landed 
back in New York with a few 
changes of wardrobe. Among the 
outfits was a complete riding out- 

fit—hat, boots, gloves and crop, all 
swiped from a London production. 

He landed back in New York on 
Dec. 23, got a room on Spring 

street near the Bowery. Christmas 
Eve he dressed himself up in a 
flaming red wig and the riding out- 
fit and breezed into Steve Brodie’s 
where he caused a sensation. Peo- 
ple asked Steve who was “she.” “I 
dunno,” said Steve, “but—let’s call 
her Maude.” After a famous race- 
horse by that name. 


So he became “Maude.” From 
the Bowery to the Great North- 
west, where he played all the wine- 
rooms in North and South Dakota, 
Montana and the Wild West. The 
next step was the Gold Rush to the 
Klondike, where he worked in a 














day Brennan 


concert hall with the famous 
“Klondike Kate.” They became 
good friends and pals. Kate and 


the girls in the joint knew that 
“Maude” was a man but they never 


was a good fellow, a good enter- 
tainer and a great money-getter for 
the place. 

After the Gold Rush he changed 
his name from “Maude” S. to 





| bock. 


‘Maude’. 
tipped it off. Because “Maude” 


Madame Veen, palmist and fortune 
teller, and worked his way from 
Denver toe Baltimore, where he 
made money until the cops grabbed 


him. He was taken before the 
‘judge in his Sarah Bernhardt 
makeup. The judge looked him 


over and asked him why he got 
himself up like that. His answer 
was “It’s an eccentricity; tomor- 
row I may be dressed as a Chinese 
woman or an Indian.” The judge 
said “60 days.” 

When he got out he made his 
way back te a concert hall in Dead- 
wood, S. D., called the Green 
Front. And as “Maude” he took 
up where he left off. There were 
15 or 20 girls in the Green Front. 
He fell in love with one of them, 
took the name of Bert Savoy and 
married her. They formed the 
team of Savoy & Savoy and played 
in vaudeville, landed in New York, 
where the act split up. 

The next move was as one of 
the famous Russell Bros. Jim kus- 
sell was very sick and Bert took 
his place with John. After a trip 
over the Keith Circuit John Rus- 
sell retired. Then Bert and I got 
together and formed the team of 
Savoy & Brennan. He made the 
name “Margie” famous. ‘thers 
took the name of Margie and wrote 
stories about her. Someone wrote 
a song about Margie, but it was 
Bert Savoy who made Margie what 
she was. 

Our first Christmas together was 
in the year of 1912 in Tacoma, 
Wash. On Christmas Eve a wom- 
an came to the stage door asking 
to see Bert Savoy. It was none 
other than Klondike Kate (Kate 
Stockdale). The meeting was real- 
ly something. Because they hadn't 
seen each other since their days 
in the Klondike. Kate was rich 
and living on an estate on Puget 
Sound, near Tacoma. We had a 
wonderful Christmas Eve together, 
<iundike Kate and “Maude” doing 
most of the talking. And what 
they talked about would fill a 
After the show that night 
we tom’ Kate to the railroad sta- 
tion. Wher we ot to her car she 
climbed up the steps and stood for 
a while iooking at Bert. And just 
as the train was pulling out Bert 


yelled, “Goodbye and a Merry 
Christmas to you Ka I mean 
Miss Stockdale”. . Kate yelled 


back, “And a Merry Christmas to 
. . I mean Mister Savoy.” 
\nd we all roared. 





VIVE LA VODVIL 


Vet Vaude Scripter Details Why He’s Anti-Mike, 


Popcorn and Tolerance 


By PAUL GERARD SMITH 


“The time has come.” VARIETY 
said, “to speak of many things.” 
And if Vaudeville ain't many 
things, it ain't vaudeville. That's 
what it’s supposed to be. That's 
what it used to be. 


Lately some optimists have 
peapec adrenalin into the dead 

eart of vaudeviile, otherwise 
known as the Palace, and have 
succeeded in stirring up some signs 
of life, which they have labeled 
vaudeville. Any resemblance be- 
tween what you see at the Palace 
and what Albee and the boys used 
to ladle out is purely coincidental. 
However, it’s a good try and a step 
in the right direction, and we wish 
these courageous people well. But 
if they are really sincere in bring- 
ing the old girl back to h«althy life, 
there are three things they've got 
to get shut off: microphones, pop- 
corn and tolerance. “ 


A microphone to a stage is what 
# keyhole is to a door. You get a 
vague impressien of what might 
Possibly be taking place in the 
empty spaces surrounding it. It 
confines talent, ability and ideas 
to an area eight feet in diameter: 
that is unless the talent consists of 
ancing, running, plunging, posing, 
standing on somebody: else's head, 
or other vital forms of entertain- 
ment that need no words to ex- 
Plain them. The microphone has 


brought into being a species of | 


actor whose only gesture is a for- 
ward movement of the right arm 
and the -clesing of his fingers 
around a tin broomhandle. And his 
voice, instead of having the charm 
and subtlety his Creator put into it, 
is pushed through a sieve and is 
delivered to lazy ears in a puree of 
mechanical vocal calisthenics. No 
chance for sketches here, lad. No 
chance for the shaded spoken word, 
accompanied by the movement, 
either comedy or dramatic, that 
makes it enjoyable. No chance for 
anything but filing cabinet jokes, 
reupholstered and rebound—or imi- 
tations of birds and bees ef the 
iorest, including Katharine Hep- 
burn and Lionel Barrymore. 

Nazimova, Imhof, Etc. 
~ Stick a microphone in the middle 
of Nazimova’s “War Brides” or 
Alice Gerstenberg’s “Overtones” or 


Roger Imhof's “Pest House” and 


see what you come up with. Those 
were vaudevill-. 

Now as to p pcorn. When the 
Palace was in its heyday—l love 
that word heyday; someday I hope 


to meet a heyday head on-—-any- | 


how, when the Palace was in its 
heyday, en audience, having 
charged itself with food elsewhere, 
| dropped in and sat down to enjoy 


two hours of entertainment. Audi- 
! 6808 Hollywood Bivd., 


| Continued on page 258 





[ am only one of the 150-odd 
million Americans in this country 


By TED MACK 


cier musicals and even some cf the 


_better known legitimate piays. So 


,who has been bombarded with aj|we had names like Lily Langtry, 


|lot of wide-eyed propaganda about 
this “new” entertainment medium 
.. . television. 


Armed with a dim recollection 
of the ballyhoo and public demon- 
strations that took place 10 years 
ago at the New York World's Fair, 
I decided to do a little digging... 

I have come to the conclusion 
that there is nothing so naive as 
the patsy who talks your arm off 
about show business after starring 
in the high school dramatic society 

. and there is nothing so phoney 
as the excuses dreamed up for be- 


ing late. 
Television ... if you are to be- 
lieve the books in the New York 


Public Library ... is almost ex- 
actly as old as show business in 
America. You can learn that the 
first theatre was built in’ William- 
burg, Va., in 1716. And you find 
references to the British army of 
occupation giving a _ burlesque 
musical in Brooklyn in 1776. But 
around 1839 you hear about a man 
named Daguerre and an invention 
ealled photography. Four years 
later they establish telegraphic 
communication between Baltimore 
and Washington. 

That, if you use a methodical 
line of reasoning, is where tele- 
vision begins . . . because without 
photography, without telegraphy, 
without motion pictures, without 
transmission of sound, without de- 
velopment of tubes, rectifiers and 


cables .. . where would television 
be today? Where would it be? 
Period. 


~~ Souncing Off Each Other | 


Television and show business 
have been bouncing off each other 
and bouncing together again for 
70 years ... and if you think even 
this is thin logic . . . go back in 
the files of Variety around 1939 
and read about theatre-screen-size 
TV in England. 

I'm sticking to the premise that 
however unrecognizable television 
might have been 70 years ago... 
show business was, essentially 
just as unpolished in the light of 
modern equipment and _§ skills. 
Theatre historians pick up the 
story of vaudeville as an outgrowth 
of the early “museum” like Bar- 
num’s and Keith's. From there you 
begin to get a trace of variety in 
the 80's and 90's in minstrei shows. 

And whiie vaudeviiie is in its 
period of gestation opera is show- 
ing a healthy offshoot in operettas 
and, later, the first musicals. High 
on the horizon in the ‘90s is the 
name of Victor Herbert. And right 
| behind him comes a new form of 
entertainment . . . the poor man’s 
| opera—burlesque. In those, “bur- 
lesque” was everything the name 
| implied. It poked fun at the fan- 


_ Lillian Russell, Anna Held, Weber 
and Fields. And from the mintsre! 
show branch of the family we had 
'Lew Dockstader, McIntyre and 
Heath, and a brilliant list of others. 
The woods—to phrase a coin-—was 
full of ‘em. Stars went from min- 
strels into musicals, from musicals 


into burlesque. They grew up 
from lesser burlesque into musi- 
cals—the legitimate theatre devel- 


oped road shows—and had its own 
farm system in stock companies 

Show business was riding high 
in all directions. 

Opera had its 
Tito Ruffo. yeraldine 
Adelina Patti, Galli Curci. 

Musicals were bringing us names 
like The Rogers Bros., Chauncey 
Olcott, Fritizi Scheff, Fay Temple- 
ton, Ada Rehan, and a couple of 
fellows named Victor Herbert and 
George M. Cohan were doing very 
nicely 

Just beyond the turn of the cen- 
tury—this side of it—-vaudeville 
had come of age with brilliant 
names like Eva Tanguay, Gus Ed- 
wards, Vesta Tilley, George Lash- 
wood, Vesta Victoria, Nazimova, 
George Beban, Williams and Walk- 
er, the Arnaut Bros., Jack Wilson, 
Marion Harris, Lyons and Yosco, 
Williams and Wolfus, Irene Frank- 
lin and Burton Green, Ruth Roye, 
Belle Baker, Sophie Tucker, Marie 
Dressier and a roster of greats 
reaching all the way to the annual 
farewell appearances of Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

Stock companies, mostly neigh- 
borhood houses—and more notably 
Miner’s Bowery and the Lee Ave- 
nue Theatre in Brooklyn—were 
overflowing with the talents of the 
Taliaferros, Corse Payton, and the 
greats of Broadway—either coming 
up or taking their last fling at 
glory in character parts. 


—And There Was Always Ziegfeld 


And let's not forget Florenz 
Ziegfeld and George White, whose 
extravaganzas brought us the un- 
forgettable Ann Penningtons, Will 
Rogers, Marilyn Millers, Jack Don- 
ahues and a host of folk who were 
“just passing through” from bur- 
lesque, vaudeville and musical 
comedy. Local vaudeville houses 
and burlesque installations prob- 
ably were the first to see the need 
for building up the supply from 
the bottom—despite the fact that 


Enrico Caruso, 
Farrar, 


never in the history of show busi- | 
ness were more people being more | 


famous in more mediums of the- 
atrical expression. It was in the 
neighborhood houses that the 
famous phrase “get the hook” was 
born on amateur nights. 

This in spite of the fact that the 
average vaudeville act at that iime 
,;could play 20 weeks in first-run 
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America’s No, 1 Female Impersonator 
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The Male Sophie Tucker 


Now Open for Bookings: 
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|the ultimate. 
|the arts. 
| come from? They'll have to come 
‘from the ranks of the amateurs. 
_In fact they already HAVE. 


_will have to be again... 


|Contino . 


Have Been Interlocked for 70 Years! 


vaudeville without leaving greater 
New York. This in spite of the 
fact that the legitimate theatre had 
four first-run houses in Brooklyn 
alone. This in spite of the fact 
that there were more than a dozen 
burlesque houses going ‘full blast 
—and the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Hippodrome was packing them in 
5,000 at a time—and Ben-Hur 
was road-showing to thousands. 


Finally, just before World War I, 
the movies began to shake them- 
selves out of the stuffy, over-ces- 
metic and Delsartian school of 
thought. A few of the great of show 
business even condescended to act 
in this upstart medium of the the- 
atre. Then it came, full flood tide. 
The early pages of history reveal 
such names as Mack Sennett, Chap- 
Stuart Blackton, Dorothy 
Kelly, Anita Stewart, May Allison, 
Mack Swain, Chester Conklin, Ma- 
bel Normand, Shirley Mason, the 
Talmadge Sisters—and then David 
Wark Griffith and Cecil B. DeMille. 
Within your recollection and mine 
the Melting Pot of show business 
has stirred in vaudeville, bur- 
lesque, the legit, musicals, the 
movies, the opera and radio. We've 
had Martinelli and Lily Pons; 
we've had Jim Barton, Jimmy 
Durante, Frank Fay; we've had Al 
Jolson, George Jessel, Eddie Can- 
tor, Fred Allen, Jack Benny ... 
each segueing from the stage to 
the sereen, to radio—like Tinker 
to Evers to Chance. 

There NEVER has been any 
great line of demarcation between 
them. Each glorious name has 
been and still is a shining mark 
along the road to television. 

Just as the wheel of prehistoric 
man has come through the wagon 
to the automobile to the airplane. 


And basically through it 
all . . . there has been the ama- 
teur. The amateur always has 
been the stage-struck kid who took 
bit parts in stock; the high school 
dramatic club star with ambition; 
the kid who ran away with the 
circus. No matter how long ago, 
how recently, or into what form of 
show business he struggled—he 
was heading for television. 


Let's step out then, with the 
neighborhood theatre “amateur 
nights” ... and in a few instances 


the “singing-for-nickels-and-dimes” 
kids of the saloons. Sooner or 
later they reached Gus Edwards 

.. or Ned Wayburn ... The army 
of those who rose to the top 
through small stock companies 
never can be counted. 

The army is thinning now. Stock 
is kept alive only in a compara- 
tively few group theatres, straw- 
hat houses and drama schools. 


Vaude Gone Underground . 
Vaudeville has literally gone un- 
derground for years ... as some 


of the hardier souls stuck it out in 
the night club and bistro belt. 
The legit might just as well set 
up in Pompeii. 
The opera is barely getting by. 
Musicals don't seem to live out- 
side the cluttered atmospheie of 





_ Broadway isi 


And even the comparatively new 
thing called radio is living to a 
great extent on the transtusions 


| passea to it by the relics of a once- 


great show business .. . or maybe 


| you think your Allens, Bennys, Du- 
| rantes, Jolsons and Jessels are Cub 
| Scouts. 


So here comes Television ... 
The fusion of ALL 
Where will the people 


As Corse Payten and Gus Ed- 
wards fostered one breed . . . so it 
and so it 
already is being. 

Paul Whiteman has done his 
share. So has Sammy Kaye. Hor- 
ace Heidt has given Broadway Dick 
. Arthur Godfrey has 
given the big time such names as 
Vie Damone, Bill Lawrence, and 
the Mariners. The Original Ama- 
teur Hour, so illustriously begun 
|by the late Edward Bowes, per- 
,haps has started more of -the new 
,names of show business on their 

way. Just in brief review let's re- 

| call names like Frank Sinatra, Paul 
| Winchell, Robert Merrill, Regina 
| Resnick, Larry Storch, Vera El- 
len, Bert Parks, Ethel Smith, Jack 
Carter, Monica Lewis and many 
| others. 
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Vet Hospital Shows 
Enter 10th Year 


By 


ABE L 


ASTFOGEL 


(President, Veterans Hospital Camp Shows) 


Still carrying out its obligations 
and fulfilling a pledge made by the 
entertainment industry, Veterans 
Hospital Camp Shows continues 
entertainment for America’s most 
deserving audience, hospitalized 
veterans. Now entering its 10th 
year, first as USO-Camp Shows, 
then under it present banner 
this organization has a continuous 
record of service exceeded by no 
other civilian entity that was born 
of wartime need. 

Comparable in many ways to 
othcr show business enterprises. 
VHCS had a program in 1949 sim- 
ilar yet unlike anything to be 
found on any other theatre circuit. 
For the 2,132 playdates on this un- 
usual circuit of 120 ‘theatres’ no 
one entered under a _ brightly 
lighted marquee or stepped up t* 
a boxoffice. Architecture did not 
permit the former, and the latter 
since VHCS 


was never necessary 
programs are always admission 
free 

The 250 artists that comprised 


the 20 companies that toured for 
VHCS in 1949 had played before 
audiences in theatres and clubs all 
over the country. However. for this 
different circuit, these actors, 
actresses and musicians were 
chosen because, in addition to fine 
talent. their acts had the balance 
and flexibility suitable for showing 
in the narrow confines of hospital 
wards, plus the integration needed 
for the complete evening perform- 
ance in the auditorium 

This unique show business pro- 
vides returns and statistics, too. 
and this report supplies some cold 
facts, though no chart yet devised 
can indicate what laughter. gaiety 
and music mean to the hospitalized. 
These are intangibles not trans- 
ferable to a graph. But here are 
some figures on the 1949 program: 

VHCS played to a cumulative au- 
dience of 924,447 during 1949. It 
presented 2,211 auditorium shows 
with a total attendance of 692.762 
patients. In the wards, 5.286 shows 
were given with an overall audi- 
ence of 231,685. 

/ Averaged 30 Weeks 

Each of the 20 companies ave- 
raged 30 weeks to encompass the 
43-state circuit. Moving out in a 
group of 10, they separated to 
cover their routes and moved into 
remote and urban centers to reach 
their entertainment-hungry audi- 
ence. 

This was the pattern of a six- 
day-per-week schedule on a round- 
the-calendar basis, and the shows 
were very similar in format to 
those which could be seen on the 
stages of the better theatres again 
featuring vaudeville. The “re- 
views” we received during the year 
were not like Varretry’s—but they 
were as important. They came in 
the form of reports based on con- 
tinual surveys of patient interest in 
the recreation and entertainment 
program. 

Nearly every hospital referred to 
the warmth and cooperation ex- 
tended by the artists, especially to 
ward patients. Recreation officers, 
medical men and hospital superin- 
tendents each evaluaied the enter- 
iainment from his own viewpoint. 
One recreation officer wrote, “The 
acts were all ‘tops’ and performers 
most cooperative in ward visits. 
Show was greatly enjoyed by pa- 
tients.” Another commented, 
“There was enough versatility to 
satisfy every taste.” One doctor 
states: “This show, like others, 
helpful for resocialization of psy- 
chiatric patients.” Another MD re- 
ported, “This type of entertain- 
ment of much therapeutic value.” 

Year-end reports from hospital 
ex_cutives contained these sum- 
maries: One said, “VMC-Shows 
have given patients a morale boost 
that can be obtained in no other 
way.” Another noted, “This live 
entertainment draws patients into 
closer contact with one another 
and helps prepare the hospitalized 
for return to normal civilian life.” 
Still another wrote, “Your shows 
have come to be depended upon as 
an entertainment service. They 
supply our patients with the ‘kind’ 
of medicine obtainable from no 
other source.” 


There were “special events” on 


our circuit, too. Thirty three film 
celebrities devoted from three days 
to three weeks each to visit thou- 


sands of our hospitalized veterans 
in almost every Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospital in all parts of the 
country. In cooperation with the 
Screen Actors Guild, the Holly- 
wood Coordinating Committee, of 
which VHCs is a member, re- 
cruited stars, starlets and lead:ng 
character players who made 129 
separate visits to 98 hospitals and 
entertained, told stories, signed 
autographs or just visited with 38.- 
121 hospitalized ex-servicemen and 
women. 

That, in essence, was VHCS pro- 
gram for 1949. 

Losk te 1950 

With pians and preduction al- 
ready underway for the new year, 
so that shows might continue to the 
100,000 hospitalized veterans that 
look to VHSC for entertainment, 
1950 presents a problem of con- 
cern to all a severely curtailed 
appropriation from the USO. 

VHSC has always been financed 
entirely by the USO. A _ great 
American endeavor, the USO was 
reactivated this year at the request 
of the Department of Defense and 
the President of the U. S. Answer- 
ing this call to service, Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., accepted the presi- 
dency of the USO. Under his able 
leadership, the USO is now en- 
gaged in a national fund-raising 
campaign, for which the help of 
the entire industry is needed. The 
USO needs, as never before. the 
powerful assist that show business 
can give. People everywhere must 
be reaierted of the hospitalized 
veteran's need for entertainment 
It is therefore important that the 
entertainment industry now reaf- 
firm its pledge and once again di- 
rect its energies and resources to- 


ward the continuation of this 
worthy effort. 
Artists, wherever they may be 


Hollywood, New York. 
Chicago Little Rock. Butte, or 
Texas City are urged to enlist 
their services to aid the local and 
national USO drives. All crafts. 
guilds and unions within the frame- 
work of show business motion 
picture producers and exhibitors 

radio and TV stations and net- 


working 


works talent agencies and mu- 
sical organizations... theatres. 
nightclubs and hotels all are in- 


vited to join hands, as they nave 
done before, in meeting this chal- 
lenge. 

For these men and women from 
the Armed Forces, still hospital- 
ized, we can do no less. 


Goldsiein Again Prez 
N.Y. Agents’ Assn. 


Hymie Goldstein, indie agent. 
was re-elected prexy of Associated 
Agents of America at the annual 
election of the agent group in New 
York last. week. Other officers 
elected are: Syd Leipzig, veepee; 
Harry Stone, treasurer; Jimmy 
Daley, secretary; Harry Dell, 
sgt.-at-arms. 

E’ected to the board of gover- 
noes were Walter MacdAllister. 
Harry Rudder, Frank J. Zaimant, 
Eddie Luntz, Mike Hammer, Harry 
Lee, Sim Karner, Juliet Heath, 
Eddie Ross and Joe Zweig. 

Formal installation of new of- 
ficers and board will be made at 
the annual dinner dance of the 
AAA at the Hotel Astor, Feb. 29. 


AGVA, British VAF Mull 
Reciprocal Deal on Dues 


A reciprocal arrangement be- 
tween American Guild of Variety 
Artists and the British Variety Art- 
ists Federation will be considered 
at the Jan. 12 AGVA executive 
board meeting. Deal would permit 
English performers to work in this 
country without paying dues or a 
token fee to AGVA, and the same 
would apply to U. S. performers 
playing Great Britain. 

The VAF requested such an ar- 
rangement. sometime ago and it's 
figured to be ratified at the AGVA 
board meeting. 











Helene and Howard, comedy 
dance team, into new siage show 


at Radio City Music Hall, N. Y., 
starting Jan. 12. 





Postwar Drag 
For Broadway 
Swing Joints 


By HERMAN SCHOENFELD 


Broadway's dance palaces and 
dime-a-dance pens are 
ly doing the postwar drag. 
They've been slowed down by that 
diminuendo boxoffice beat which 
has hit the Main Stem generally. 
Like all other entertainment spots 


on the street the hoofing and/or 
hustling joints are passing through 
that hangover from the around- 
the-clock wartime jag of jam- 
packed floors. 

That's a wonderful memory and 
it dies hard. Although still on 
the payoff side of the ledger. the 
dance-hall operators are finding it 
tough to switch from counting 
their profits in sawbucks instead 
ot C-notes. They're all beefing but 
nobody is broke. The tipoff on 
the state of the terpery trade is 
that all of the dance-halls on 
Broadway are still open for busi- 
ness. And those recent “exposes” 
in the New York Post series have 
helped to hypo the take somewhat. 

But the flood of coin has ebbed 
back into mere normal channels 
and the competition is on. The 
less fhe trade, the more the taxi 
dance hostesses are giving to their 
clientele in those dime-a-minute 
waltzes or sit-outs. In the straight 
balirooms, costs have been dras- 
tically scaled back. Instead of the 
big name band policies in such 
legitimate spots as the Poseland 
and Arcadia, the accent has been 
shifted to lesser-known and lower- 
priced orchs from the midwest. 

The Broadway dancing halls 
have been hit from two directions 
in the last couple of years. Not 
only have the gal-starved service- 
men and pay-loaded war workers 
disappeared, but a new type of 
combination dancing and _ boy- 
meets-girl operation is beginning 
to swing potential customers away 
from Broadway. The lindy-hop 
pers and the lonely hearts can get 
what they want at “young folks 
auxiliary” affairs, charity balls and 
lecture-dances which are held vir- 
tually every night in the week on 
a come-one come-all basis. 

These affairs have powerful ad- 
vantages for the average guy or 
gal on the make who formerly 
took their chances in the Broad- 
way dance-halls. They can pay 
their way into a “charity” dance 
without those furtive, abashed 
looks that used to be in vogue for 
guilty customers slipping into a 
burlesque house, or worse. These 
affairs are respectable and above 
board with no clipping beyond the 
original admission. 

Enter Culture 

Latest gimmick is the “cultural” 
prelude to the dancing and romanc- 
ing at these off-Broadway events. 
In addition to the music, the op- 
erators are dishing up such lec- 
turers as Johannes Steel, William 
S. Gailmor, Dr. Leslie Banks, Dr. 
Saul K. Padover, et al. The gab- 
bers range from politics and litera- 
ture to such warmup topics as 
“frigidity in women” and “Should 
men remain bachelors?” The lat- 
ter subjects are especially played 
up in Greenwich Village for the 
sophisticates and the sophomores. 

Against this type of competition, 
the taxi dance-hall gals can only 
give more of what they've been 
giving all along. Working on a 
40% cut of their ticket strings 
against a $25 weekly minimum 
wage required by law, the gals 
work their partners with every 
trick in the book plus some which 
couldn't be printed. The taxi 
dance heavens, all operating one 
flight eff the street floor, are still 
using those downstairs wartime 
signs, advertising between 50 to 75 
“beautiful dancing partners” with 
pictures as the come-ons. Up- 
stairs, however, there’s rarely 
more than a dozen femmes, in 
various stages of hardness, hawk- 
ing their charms. On weekends, 
the number goes up to match the 
business. 

Among the dime-a-dance men- 
only walkups, the Orpheum is 
holding at the best pace on its 








20-year rep as an_ off-school 
campus for visiting collegians. 


The spot has a cynical rah-rah 
veneer and the hostesses eschew 
the candid rough stuff and the 
plunging necklines for the daring 


‘Devaluation, Re-Valuation — 
And Stability’ 


By VAL PARNELL 


(Managing Direcior of Moss’ Empires, Lid., and Controller 
of the London Patladium ) 


current- | 


London. 


I am not going to talk mainly 
about matters financial on this par- 
ticular occasion, although the new 
monetary rate of exchange between 
our two coun- 
tries has been 
a topic of 
much com- 
ment and con- 
cern during 
the past few 
months. To 
visitors from 
the U. S. A. to 
Great Britain, 
the “de-valua- 





tion” of the 

Vel Paract pound sterling 
means that 

they get more for their money, 


whilst to American artists working 
over here it means that their Eng- 
lish money buys the same as it 
did before inside this country, and 
the only part of their salary to be 
affected adversely by the change 
is the part they take back with 
them at the end of their engage- 
ment here. So that the actual, 
practical difference caused by this 
new rate is not so alarming, after 
all. Weighed in the balance with 
the publicity and the prestige that 
a personal appearance at the Lon- 
don Palladium gives, the American 
artist is still “on the right side” 
when he visits Britain, and maybe 
has a weekend in Paris into the 
bargain! 

What is more important to us in 
show business is the “Devaluation, 
Re-valuation and Stability” of 
Talent, and its consequent effects 
on the drawing-power of the enter- 
tainment we have to offer. Talent 
can be devalued in various ways 





that 
Six 


debutante approach and 
Vogue mag look. The other 
such dance-halls, strung out be- 
tween 42nd and 50th streets on 
Broadway and Seventh avenue, 
have that cailoused cold cash decor 
with gals to match. The music, 
supplied by either small combos 
or juke boxes, is strictly unim- 
portant. 

At the Roseland, still probably 
the best-known dance palace in the 
cuuntry, the dance-for-pay gals 
have dwindled down to about a 
dozen from the wartime high of 
50 gals. These hostesses are there 
to take care of the old customers 
who have been returning to this 
spot for many years. Like most 
other legitimate operations, the 
Roseland won't hire new girls off 
the street as a _ precautionary 
measure against shady arrange- 
ments. 

One of the key factors in main- 
taining the terpalace’s standing as 
an up-and-up spot is the bouncer. 
now glorified under the tag of 
“house man” and sometimes even 
“assistant manager.” The boun- 
cers have evolved the trick of 
quickly exiting “undesirable char- 
acters” into a fine art derived from 
judo. They are strategically lo- 
cated around the floor to discour- 
age over-pashy exhiwitions and to 
prevent, what dance promoter Izzy 
Grove calls, “unethical promo- 
tions,” or in less erudite language, 
the practice of hustling. 

While a sprinkling of solicitors 
is virtually unavoidable in such 
situations, the great majority of 
the payees are made up of foot- 
loose guys, boy-friendless gals, who 
usually come in pairs, and just 
plain couples who get a kick out 
of dancing. Jitterbugging is out 
but ballrooms like Roseland. Ar- 
cadia and Palladium stage a va- 
riety of matinee sessions and prize 
nights for the rhumba and mamba 
addicts. 

The Roseland, incidentally, is 
currently operating without a lease 
on a day-to-day basis awaiting the 
destruction of the building, in 
which its housed, to make way for 
the multi-million dollar Television 
City projected for that plot. Louis 
Brecker, Roseland operator, is cur- 
rently remodeling the nearby Gay 
Blades into a 5,000-person capacity 
baliroom. Deluxe construction de-| 
sign has been drawn up by Paul | 
Williams, Negro architect from the | 
Coast. This is the noted Cali-| 
fornia architect's initial job on a 
dance hall. Opening date for the 
~y terpalace has not been set as 
yet. 


i 


ithe public. 


by the use of old or too-familiar 
material; by using material made 
familiar by other artists (that ix 
putting it mildly); by assuming that 
because one’s name is known it 
does not matter what one actually 
does, or by belittling other artisi« 
who are equally, or more, success- 
fuly than oneself. All these have 


the same result to cheapen the 
artists concerned, and so “de. 
value” his or her appeal to the 


public, which, in turn, affects the 
boxoffice. This, again, makes the 
management think twice before 
booking the artist again, and so 
the final effect rebounds on the 
artist like a boomerang. 

The problem of using old ma- 
terial is, admittedly, a difficult 
one. If you do, the public may get 
tired of it. If you put en an en- 
tirely new act, the audience usualliv 
clamors for the old, familiar stuff. 
So what are you to do? That is 
where my second point, “Re-Valua- 
tion,” comes in. The answer seems 
to be to leaven the new material 
with some of the old; to keep con- 
siantivy changing but in a gradual 
process, so that your audience can 
recognize the old bits with affec- 
tion and hail the new with de- 
light. Every great singer, for ex- 
ample, has one song with which 
his, or her, name is indelibly asso- 
ciated, and which they might pos- 
sibly like to omit but for the pub- 
lic demand. So they leave that 
song till the end of their perform- 
ance, and meanwhile sing the 
newer numbers, knowing that they 
have at least one “standby” if all 
else fails! 

Apart from the “re-valuing” of 
material. an act may be giver 
freshness by new costumes; by ar- 
tention to the individual lighting 
plot; by giving the band-parts a 
real “going-over,”’ and perhaps re- 
placing the old accompanying mu- 
sic by newer music in the same 
tempo. Competition by movies and 
television means that vaudeville 
entertainers in this modern wor!d 
must “keep up with the times” and 
try to look at their own act dis- 
passionately to find if there is any 


way in which it might be “re- 
valued” to advantage otherwise 
the performer might find that 
adverse re-valuation§ is being 


forced upon him by the pressure 
of other acts in the same line of 
business. 


[ ‘Stability’ ] 


Bul, on the other hand. such 
changes as may be necessary need 
not necessarily be sweeping. Un- 
derneath the superficial attraction 
of an act is the primary “stability” 
of its appeal. The personality of 
the artist, the original conception 
of the character or type of act. the 
individual method of working 
all these cannot be changed; they 
are inherent in the performer, and 
any development of the artist must 
be made in his own way. It it 
doesn't feel right, it probably isn't. 
A well-established talking come- 
dian, once he has hit upon a suc- 
cessful formula, need never chance 
his style only kis material, from 
time to time. One does not ex- 
pect the coloratura soprano to sing 
the latest blues, nor the well- 
known baritone to try to croon. in 
order to be “modern.” Just ring- 
ing the changes on the actual 
songs, not the type of song, is all! 
that is needed to keep the act 
fresh. 

So now we are back where we 
Started. “De-valuation” can be 
avoided, “Re-valuation” is con- 
stantly necessary, but “Stability” 
is the bed-rock of apyeai and per- 
sonality on which the entertain 
ment value of any act must be 
based. “Star” performers, whose 
position at the tep must be par- 
ticularly precarious owing to t!¢ 
changing demands of the public '" 
a changing world, realize that 
their act is a means of expressing 
their own personality; that they 
must keep changing and yet '*- 
main the same and that a “s!*' 
must give the performance of !''* 
life every night. Other acts, whic! 
we call “standards.” may never 
reach the heights of stardom (ner 
the depths of oblivion, either! >"* 
have found that they have a spce- 
iality, always associated with the. 
which they can repeat year afler 
year and still give enjoyment 
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THANKS 
EVERYBODY 
FOR MAKING 


1949 


MY MOST 
SUCCESSFUL 
YEAR IN 
SHOW BUSINESS 








I. M. RAPPAPORT 








Myron Cohen 
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New York City 
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LIBERACE 











MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


For the wonderful engagements they secured for me in 1949 in LAS VEGAS 
(Last Frontier), RENO (Cal-Neva, Goiden), SACRAMENTO (El Rancho), 
SAN FRANCISCO (Esirmont), HOLLYWOOD (Mecambe, Cira’s. Orpheum _ 
Theater), MINNEAPOLIS (Radisson), CHICAGO (Paimer House, Chicago 
Theater), DETROIT (Fox Theater), and NEW YORK (Waldorf-Astoria). 
A total of 46 weeks plus the many Club dates during and in between. 


THE AIRLINES 


For getting me to these cities 
safely and on time. 


THE PUBLIC 


For helping me to establish at- 
tendance records and terrific 
grosses in all of the above cities. 


THE PRESS 


For the rave notices and generous 
space. 


MY EMPLOYERS 


For also being my friends. 


MY BROTHER GEORGE 


For his excellent assistance as mu- 
sical conductor and personal busi- 
ness manager. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


For the privilege of entertaining 
him at the Press Photographers Ball 
in Washington, D. C., last March 
and his invitation to play for him 
again in February, 1950. 


THE DISC JOCKEYS 


For playing my records. 


LLOYD ST. JOHN, 


Real Estate Agent 
For helping to find the ideal home 
in North Hollywood for my mother 
to share with me and my over-sized 
concert grand piano. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO. 


for the use of their finest concert 
grands on all my engagements. 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


For my current four-week engage- 
ment in the Wedgwood Room. 


UNIVERSAL 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS 


For my screen debut as “Maestro” 
in the exciting melodrama, “South 
Sea Sinner,” based on Oscar Brod- 
ney's sensational screen play, “East 
of Java,” now in release. 


ALMIGHTY GOD 


For answering my prayers and 
making ell of this possible. 
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Season's Greetings 


JOAN EDWARDS 

















“Notable is Sid Krofft, wi.o pre- 
sents one of the best puppet acts 
seen on or off the ice.” 

United Press, June 20th. 


“Sid Krofft’s strutting puppets 
are masterpieces.” 

—Brooks Atkinson, N. Y. Times, 
“Ingenious and unusual.” 


—William Hawkins, N. Y. World 
Telegram. 





“highlighted by the puppetry 

of Sid Krofft.” 

—Louis Sobol, N, Y. Journal 
American. 


“ ..a standout...delightful.” 
—Robert Coleman, N. Y. Daliy 
Mirror. 

“...exeellent for television.” 
—Abel, Variety. 





currently 
HOWDY MR. ICE OF 1950 


“Sid Krofft takes over with pup- 
pets. I mean ‘takes over’” - 

—Robert Garland, Journal 

American. 

“For the week's preferred list...” 

—Danton Walker, N. Y. Daly 

News. 

“...frankly hilarious. ..encores 

again, again and again. ..imagi- 

nation in this gorgeousness.” 
—Geecrge Currie, Brooklyn Eagle. 
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OUR BIGGEST SALE ON FRESH COMEDY MATERIAL ! !! 


for COMICS, MC's, Dise Jockeys, Magicians. etc. Suitable fer Sta 
Sereen, Radio, Television, ete. Be Poney For Less Money! Get ovr 
PUNCH LINES original gagfiles containing the latest funniest sock 
es on all topics, files | te 9. $i per file @ LAFFile collection of 
liylafls, $1 ° COMEDY CLASSICS gag gems. $! COMEDY 
TEAM CROSSFIRE joke collection for teams, $2 @ New Comebacks 
Porttckiers, $1 @ MONOLOGS: School, Quiz Shows, New York City 
sonality, Bachetor, Eskimo, Movies, Dr. Kinsey, Radio commercial’ 
~~ Gott, My Lite, Houring, Apartments, Heat, Vacation, 8:6 
{ City, itions Today, Subway, $1 each Day at Races, Harlem 
ast tent Gir nite y Fe Polities, Foreign Violinist. Aires. ae 
sa e meonoies, Ba 4 x > Gee 
} aah ach \. sion in Home. Young Doctor, y wy Av" Grete for comedy 
y me x Western, Kinsey interview, Stooge, Dance Hall, $2 each @ Books, Pri” 
ai rnd jean . Ventritoquist act, British Ventrilequist, Male and Female sex dialve 
a Ad et, Gangsters, Hypactist, Hillbilly, South American, Television Satire, French Ser? 
a medy, Comic and Indian @ SKIT Scheothouse, Mr. and Mrs. Frankenstein breaktast 
rome, Cherie a Paee ae each @ Cemedy Bits for Bands, $1 each Piane ow. 
7 e 

write special material te créer.  Wosnenahin  — Baby monoleg and | sketeh. W 
LAUGHS UNLIMITED 276 W. 43rd St. Suites 801-5 LO 4-5943 


SPECIAL SALE: You can ' 
$10 and get $30 worth of craters ** SHO listed material for only $50, Or send on’? 
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Greetings to My Many Friends 


from Coast to Coast 


























ARRY STOR 


Direction: 


WM. MORRIS AGENCY 



















We’re a Wee 
Bit Proud of... 


BAKER | 


Special Material by 


BILLY ROGERS 





Personal Management: 


FRANK TAYLOR ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORP. 
203 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




























































Season’s Greetings 








Season’s Greetings 


NICK LUCAS 


and His Guitar 


from 


THE LANGS | | 


“Tops in Dazzling 
Thrill-A-Batricks” 


Currently 


CHICAGO, Chicago 
(Return Engagement) 


GLORIA LeROY — 


Appearing 
Ken Murray's Television Show 


January 7, 1950 
































Currently Featured in HIS DANCERS 
“BANJO ON MY KNEE” 
at Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe Currently 
Greetings from the Birds on Nellie’s Hat PALMER HOUSE, Chicago ‘ 








Featuring 
THE DANCE 
of ONE-MAN HALL OF FAME 
RAVELS BOLERO | Walter Meyers—Coast 














KANAZAWA TRIO HAL SHERMAN 


Currently 


Opening January Il 
CAPITOL, New York ORPHEUM, Los Angeles 









































MILES INGALLS 


ASTOR HOTEL, NEW YORK —‘Suite 176-178-180 





JOE FLAUM | Circle 6-6000 and 6425 LENNY DITSON 
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Heartiest Anniversary Greetings 








to MARIETY 


FROM 


THE GREATEST SHOW 
ON EARTH 


RINGLING BROS. 


AND 


BARNUM & BAILEY 
CIRCUS 
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MARCUS GiASER, Charles Hogan Office, Chicago 


Look SHARP 
FEEL SHARP 
Book SHARP 


(MICKEY, that is!) 


Personal Management: 


| |Holiday Tidings to our 

Wealth of friends in 
Show Business. 

For the past 4 years and 

still "ON RELIEF” at 


Vegas, Nevada. 
The Little Man with the Big Band 


BENNY SHORT 


end All the Boys 









RUSTY FIELDS 





Producer and General Manager 


LE LIDO 
(PARIS) 











HELENE and HOWARD 


CINCINNATI 





Congratulatioas to 


VARIETY 


on Its 44th Anniversary! 














HAPPY NEW YEAR 








pose ew 
‘IT’S NOT A LOSS!| 
| Your beaded or spangled garments 

| con be repaired. Beads matched 


, quick—satisfactory 
COLONY NOVELTY 
62 W. 38th St., N. Y. Wis. 7-639 











to All My Friends 


BENNY MEROFF 


Kathleen McLaughlin 


Reiurn Engagement December 26 
ANKARA Club, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Thanks, Joe Hiller 




















PIERRE LOUIS-GUERIN 




































































Season’s Greetings 









JACK E. LEONARD 








ANTHONY-ALLYN and HODGES 














VIRGINIA LEE 


BOB DUPONT 




















SENATOR MURPHY 


ROY DOUGLAS 

















MARTEZ and LUCIA 








EDWARDS BROS. 
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JAVID JONAS 


Associate 


Management 


Matty Kosen 


143 West 49th Street 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





































Telephone: Plaza 7-5135 








Holiday 


Greetings 


With Love, 


MITZI 


From 


GREEN 





P. S.: 
SEE YOU AT THE CAPITOL 
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“. . . Harvey Stone in his first Chicago 
theatre appearance registers solid... 

“Fast-talking Harvey Stone merges as 

<< high-spot of the bill, getting avd com- 
— pletely warmed up and yocking through- 

} out his routine. Guy gathers belly- 
laughs with venerable situations; tirade 
against his wife and the Army retains 
its sock impact.” 

Greg, Variety, Dec. 28, '49. 


* 


HARVEY 
NIONE 


* 


Thanks to HARRY LEVINE, 
BOB WEITMAN and NATE PLATT 


* 


CHASE HOTEL, St. Louis 
Jan. 12th 


COPA CITY, Miami 
Jan. 27th (4 weeks) 


To Be Followed By 
CAPITOL THEATRE, N.Y. 


Bookings, MCA in March 
Press Relations Personal Advisor 


BAYNE and ZUSSMAN EDDIE ELKORT 


thanks, Arthur... 
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Season’s Greetings 





ERIC THORSON 


“GENTLEMEN OF SONG” 


One of Ainerica’s New Outstanding 
Headliners 











THE ONE AND ONLY 


Vivacious, Dynamic French Chanteuse 


FIFI D’ORSAY 


Better Than Ever Before 


Doing Capacity Business Everywhere 











ALAN and BLANCHE LUND 


CANADA'S MOST EXCITING DANCERS 


Made Their American Debut at the COTILLION ROOM 
of the HOTEL PIERRE, New York 











Soon to Appear at the Better Hotels and Supper Clubs 


in America 








DORAINE and ELLIS 


RENARD LUCAS 


“ROMANCE IN SONG” 
One of America’s most distinguished hotel 
and supper club attractions currently ap- 
pearing in solo concerts January 5th to 


March Ist. 








DUKE ALDEN 


Presents His Puppet Portraits 


Most Fabulous Intimate Entertainer 








IRVING PALL QUARTET 


CANADA'S MOST HILARIOUS MUSICAL . 
AND ENTERTAINING AGGREGATION 


Hope to Tour United States Shortly 








LUCILLE 
EDDIE ROBERTS 


“MAGICAL MENTALIST” 


Playing All the Smartest Hotels 
and Clubs in the Country 














PEGGY 


and 


MICHAEL ARNAUD 


LONDON SOCIETY’S FAVORITE DANCERS 


Currently on Tour Appearing in 
America’s Smartest Rooms 








EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 





745 Fifth Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


MAY JOHNSON CO., 


INC. 


Mt. Royal Hotel 
Montreal, Canada 


AL HERMAN ASSOCIATE 
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ences and habits have changed. 
Now the auditorium of a theatre 
at show time is a combination of a 
maternity ward, a kaffee klatsch, a 
weenie roast and a track meet 
People used to come to laugh. Now 
they come to discuss household 
problems, politics and operations 
in whispers that sound like some- 
one opening a wet crate. One can- 
not enjoy the finer points of drama 
or comedy while plucking a series 
of other people's misbegotten off- 
spring out of his hair. Any dra- 
matics more subtle than the Ritz 
Bros. or Olsen & Johnson are a lost 
cause. Besides, popcorn is laugh 
poison. When a burp tangles with 
a bellylaugh lay your dough on the 
burp to win, place and show. 

Now Tolerance. This is a new 
fad, like miniature golf and mah 
johng. If you are not a tolerance 
addict you are an auslander, some- 
thing to be whispered about and 
shunned. Its a purely synthetic 
pastime. How can you be tolerant 
if you are intolerant of people who 


are not tolerant? Most of the jolly | 
feik who shout tolerance the loud- | 
est are secretly intolerant as all | 
get out of people who do not agree | 
with their wierd notions in every | 


pariicular. Oniy they can make it 
hurt. They can make it kill. If you 


do not thoroughly agree with them, | 
you are Anti whatever it is they | 


are for—and they are anti-You. 
They can whisper the word that 





Vive la Vodvil 


— Continued from page 245, 





) National Lottery Backs 


Mexican Dr. I. Q. Program 
Mexico City. 
National Lottery is now sponsor- 





a guy you called him what Presi- 
dent Truman called Drew Pearson. 
You didn’t have to produce proor 
that his mother was an airedale to 
make the appellation stick. any 
more than you have to produce 
proof to establish the Anti quali- 
ties of your nowadays victim. All 
you have to do is mention it. Ru- 
mor will take care of the rest. 

Tolerance is an arch enemy of 
laughter. Comedy consists in 
rginting out the silliness in things 
customarily taken seriously. When 
you can’t enjoy laughing at your 
own or other people’s little ridicu- 
lous quirks, comedy and laughter 
are gone. If and when everyone in 
the world is reduced to believing 
the same things, thinking the same 
thoughts, and behaving in the same 
manner—the cause of comedy will 
be dead. There will be nothing to 
kid. There wil! be nothing to laugh 
at. But here may be an awful lot 
to cry about. 

Vive la Vodvil. I'm for it. Long 
may it wave. 





Louis XVI Kin in Pic 


Paris. 


Princess Elisabeth de Bourbon, | 


who claims kinship to King Louis 


XVI, is hitting the screen for the | 


first time at the age of 84. 

She will appear in the part of 
Elisabeth of the Temple in a pic- 
ture titled “The Secret of Madame 


you Anti-your-Aunt Tillie—and Royaie,” to be produced by Phil- 
make it stick. Once if you disliked ‘ippe d’Herain. 
= saeeuineiiniiament EE 



















LOEW'S 


THE THEATRES 
OF THE STARS 


“tee 
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LOEW 





BOOKING AGENCY 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
LOEW BUILDING ANNEX 
160 W. 46th St., N.Y.C.- JUdson 2-2000 


J. H. LUBIN manacer 








SIDNEY H. PIERMONT 
. 


BOOKING 
MANAGER 


| 


E | 


ing a weekly half-hour Dr. I. Q. 
program presented in various cine 
mas here and in the provinces over 
XEQ network. Dr. I. Q. is Jorge 
Moran, who originated the program 
10 years ago with the Aguila Cig- 
arette Co. sponsoring. Mrs, Inc.'s 
Mexican subsidiary, took over the 
program three years ago. 

Program is one of Mexico top 
pop air shows. 














| Talent Scout 








———— Continued from page 243 ——— 


= 
fame. We like this life. and we're 
going to stay around here for a 
while.” 


| “How is your health?” I asked. 


“It was never better,” he said. 
“And now if you don’t mind, it’s 
late, and we've got to go home. 
We've got 


| the morning.” 
| So they went, and Eddie Ken- 


'nedy who had listened to all of 


| this without a word, kind of smiled | 


|} into his beer and said: 


own business and he lived to be 
200 years old.” 


Well things like that should 
teach a fellow his lesson, but not 
me! Time and again I've discov- 
ered unknowns, and years 
they're still unknowns. Ashton 
Stevens once said in his column 
that I was one of the umpteen- 
hundred discoverers of Danny 
Thomas, who appeared at the north 


ing him. 


/couple of times, although Danny 
'and I spoke on the telephone fre- 


| quently and we worked on at least 


one radio show-together. 
So I can't take credit for his 


However, during the period of 
Danny Thomas’ ascendency, I was. 
plugging another act to Joey) 
| Jacobson, who has long since tired 
of my selections. 

“You can get this act for $200 
a week,” I told him. 


tell me about him,” said Joey. 

In fact Joey doesn’t seem to lis- 
en at all when I sit with him at his, 
and Mike Fritzel’s Chez Paree. 

The other night for instance. we 
were listening to the good-looking 
lad who sings the production num- 
bers in the floor show, and I said: 

“You know, Joey, that fellow 
sings real good.” 


just kept watching the show. 
“Yeah, and what are your plans 
for him,” he said dryly. 


awful flop. 


an ear'!y golf date in 


“I know a guy who minded his | 


later | 


_side’s 5100 Club for several years. 
Yet I do not remember discover- | 
In fact I don’t remem- | 
ber going up there more than a 


success. 


“When he's worth $2.000 a week. 


Joey didn’t even look at me. He 


i 


As a talent scout, I guess I’m an | 














20% Repeal 


Continued from page 243 jeanne 








trade that has given this West 46th 
street basement carnival a certain 
stature all its own. Same goes for 
Lou Walters’ canny operation of 
his Latin Quarter on Broadway, to 
day the only out-and-out girl-show 
policy in New York. This is a far 
cry from the yesteryear Hollywood, 
Paradise, French Casino, Interna- 
tional Casino and lesser spots in 
the Times Square sector. 


The Palmer House and Black 
stone, Chi; the Cocoanut Grove 
Hotel Ambassador, L. A.: the Mark 
Hopkins and Fairmont, Frisco, just 
about coraplete the established cir- 
cuit. The spots in Galveston, New 
Orleans, Covington, Ky.; Saratoga, 
Pittsburgh, etc., are more in the 
Las Vegas league. 

Two notable transactions high- 
lighted 1949: the sale of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria to Conrad N. Hilton, 








and the sale by Joe Jacobson and 
Mike Fritzel of their Chi iandniark, 
the Chez Paree, for $200,000. The 
Caribe-Hilton is the chain's new 
Puerto Rico tourist trap. likely to 
become a good talent spot. Inci- 
dentally, the W-A will not become 
part of the Hilton hotels chain, per 
se, but will continue its own dis- 
tinguished operation. 





Smith, Kalcheim Merging 

Eddie Smith and Jack Kalcheim, 
both indie agents, will merge 
around Feb. 1. 

Smith recently resumed 
tions after a year of inactivity 
Agency which he operated was so'd 
to his longtime associate, Al Wil- 
son. Kalcheim, who was with the 
Frederick Bros. agency, has been 
operating independently since ex- 
iting that agency. 


opera- 
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Just returned to 












HAPPY NEW YEAR 


BETTY 
BRUCE 


a Triumphant European engagement. | 
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Sah LILA 


Hollywood’s Lady of Song 









with 


LENNIE MARVIN 


at the Piano 









Personai Representative: 


BUD ARVEY, 20 East Delaware, Chicago 
Whitehall 4-4970 







































































DANNY O’DAY, “The Mahogany Kid,” 
MELBA VICK Assisted by the Internationally Known 
The Rural Sophisticate Ventriloquist JIMMY NELSON 








U0 


* Artist Representative 
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Forty-jourth LARIEFY Anniversary 





Congratulations Z4ARIETY 


ig BEN 





MARDEN 

















SEASON’S GREETINGS! 
To Our Friends Everywhere! 


Personalized Service is Our Speciaity — We Bovk, 
Stage and Produce "Big Time Vaudeville Units 
That Get Results! 


Theatre Operators: We Have Budget Plan 
YVodvil Units That Will Make You Money 


Good Acts and Attractions: 
We Have Playtime for You 


Write ... Wire... Call 


HILLER AGENCY 


Century Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





JOE 


ANTON SCIBILIA—Theatres Department 











THANKS: | 
BLUE ANGEL, New York—8 Weeks | 
ROXY, New York—3 Weeks 

Ed Sullivan’s “Toast of the Town” T.V. 


JUDY CANOVA 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 
COMEDIENNE 














Currently 12th Week 


RUE ANGEL, Hollywood, Calif. 


EDDIE and TONY 


Management: PHIL BLOOM 
Booking MCA ARTISTS, Ltd. 





KING 


WM. H. 


Exclusive Management: 


2625 N. Argyle Ave. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


























HOLIDAY GREETINGS FROM 


DOLINOFF & RAYA SISTERS 


“In Dancing Doll-usions” 


Just Finished 3rd Successful Appearance on the 
Ed Sullivan "Toast of the Town" Show 


CAPITOL THEATRE, WASHINGTON 
4TH RETURN ENGAGEMENT 
FROM December 31 Until Janwory 11, 1950 
Thanks to SIDNEY PIERMONT 
CALIFORNIA, HERE WE COME 


January 25, 1950—Golden Gate, San Francisco 

February 1, 1950—Orpheum Theatre, Los Angeles 

February 9, 1950—Orpheum Theatre, Oakland, California 
MORE TO FOLLOW 


Our Thonks te DAN FRIENDLY and HARRY LEVINE and All Others 
Whe Made Our Success Possible 


Last But Not Least Our Thanks to Our Personal Manager: AL WILSON 













































COMEWY MATERIAL 


For all branches of theatricals 
FUN-MASTER 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 





i 

| 

“The ORIGINAL Show-Biz Gag file’ 
@ Nos. 1 thru 35 @ $1.00 ea. @ 


aheniertons HARRISON, | 
CARROLL sw ROSS | 


2 @ 
@ HUMOR-DOK FOR EMCEES 25 @ 
Currently 


LATIN QUARTER, CINCINNATI 

















AL WILSON AGENCY, 1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. | 


~—-er all 3 diff. Vols. fur 850 — 
Personal Management: 


e “now TO MASTER THE 
CEREMONTES” * 

MARCUS GLASER, Charlies Hogan Office 

203 N. Wabash, Chicago 


— (Reissue) £2.00 per copy — 


NO C.O.D.'s 





EXCLUSIVE THEATRICAL HOTEL 


a IN THE HEART 
pe Smart of EVERYTHING 









2216 | 
Park Ave. 





























50 ROOMS privirrnens 
| © ATTRACTIVE LOW RATES ® 
ONLY 1'2 BLOCKS FROM OCEAN 











PAMAHASIKA’S SOCIETY CIRCUS—Greatest show of its kind in America; es- 
tablished more than sixty years; Circus, Voude, Chovtovques; give full evening 
show, dog, pony, monkeys, and Those Famous World's Greatest Acting Birds; 
handsome large white Cockatoos and Militery Mocows; there ore twenty birds; 
performance that is spectacular. Prof. Pomahasike, 3504 N. 8th St., Philadel- 
phia 40, ?o. Sagamore 5536, 





JOSH WHITE 


200 W. 54th St. Dept. ¥ 
Personal Management: 


NEW YORK 19 
MARY D. CHASE 


875 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


YOU MUST ViSIT 
RAILWAY LOST PROPERTY 


when in LONDON for Bargains in 
Furs, Fur Coats, Luggege, Travel 
and Sports Ge ods:—Call at 1 Port- 
mon Strees (corner of Oxford 








Street), Marble Arch, London, W.1. 
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Season's Greetings from 










THE 
FEELINS’ 





Currently: B&K UPTOWN THEATRE, Chicago 





Jerry MURAD’S 





MUTUAL ENTERTAINMENT AGENCY,: 203 NORTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 









WARM OMICY 
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Stemi on 














GREETINGS! 

















GYPSY ROSE LEE 


PER. REPS. PAUL SMALL 
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THE 


SMARTEST LITTLE SHOW 


THE 


MONTE PROSER’S 


COPACABANA 


10 E. 60th © Plaza 8-0949 
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EDDY MANSON 


“The Heifetz of the Harmonica” 


Just closed 


FOX THEATRE, St. Louis 


Opening January 6th 


CHICAGO THEATRE, Chicago 


At the Steinwoy 
MARGERY WELLES 


Monagement: MCA 








House Reviews 











Strand, N. ¥. 

Vaugha Monroe Orch (22), with 
CeCe Blake. Moon Maids (4), 
Moon Men (4). Ziggy Talent; Dick 
Haymer, Jay Lawrenee, Joan Hol- 
loway, “Inspector General” (WB). 
reviewed in Variety, Nov. 23, ‘49. 


Vaughn Monroe’s orchestra is 
the first name band of top stature 
to come into a Broadway deluxer 
since Loca! 802 of the American 
Federation of Musicians exerted a 
ruling barring “traveling” bands 
from the houses unless standbys 
are paid. And he puts oh an ex 
cellent show. conventional in for 
mat until the finale, a satire on 
cowboys which apparently grew 
out of his western film, “Singin’ 
Guns shortiv to be released. 

Monroe's orchestra and unit has 
always been used by the maestro 
in a manner different than usual 
Here it is too. in that not once 
does Monroe perform anything 
that features the band. The 21- 
piece combination is employed 
solely as background for himself 
and the vocalists. who do the usual 
pops Mule Train” included) and 
standards licely costumed and 
nicely spotted, the Moon Maids 
and Moon Men serving. in mixed 
groups cn each side of the stage, 
to heighten and brighten the work 
of CeCe Blake and Monroe him 
self. Then there's Ziggy Taient, 
comedy singer from within the 
band. Who does a nice job. 

Finale piece, however, is the big 
item and even for patrons who 
might not have agreed with every- 
thing that came before, this pro- 
duction bit cast miss sending ‘em 
out of the t.suse with a giggle 
It’s built around a character called 
“Mope-Along” Monroe, who struts 
onstage in the usual western reg: 
lia. while the eight vocalists are 
decked out similariy. It’s a fuany 
bit based on an original tune, in 
which Jay Lawrence takes part 
dressed as an Indian. It segues into 
Monroe's hit of last vear, “Cool 
Waters.” to close a 50-minute show 

Monroe surrounds himself with 
some good acts. too, although none 
seemed to hit as heavi.y as they 
might. when caught (first show, 
opening day’. Dick Haymer, har- 
monicist. winds with an imitation 
of Spike Jones and gets off solidly: 
Joan Holloway, tapstre= combines 
ballet and taps in a I manner. 
but lacks a real clima. ‘o her act 

Jay Lawrence is a mimic, and 
a good one. His material is ex- 
cellent oa the apening George 
Sanders and Winston Churchiil im- 
preshes. putting his audience in a 
mood. Thereafter he gets ’em go- 
ing even better with imaginative 
bits on an unsuccessful channel 
swimmer, ete. This is the meat of 
the turn. but it loses farmer mo- 
mentum with the entry of the ex- 
aected. Humphrey Bogart, etc., car- 
bons. He'd be wise in developing 
more items along the lines of the 
channel swimmer and reducing the 
vocal takeoffs on stars, which are 
done by every other act of its type. 
For the guy basically is a good 
comic and the chances are he'd 
go farther by being more _indi- 
vidual. Wood. 


RKO. Beston 
Boston. 
Jane Russel). Lane Bros... “Think 
o-Drink” Hoffman, Joew Adams. 
Tony Ceonzoneri & Mark Plant 
Larry Flint House Orch: “The Out. 
law” (RKO), 


Personal appearance here of 
Jane Russell in conjunction with 
her much discussed pic, “The Out- 
law.” is creating more of a furore 
at b.o. than anything since the lush 
days of Sinatra. House was forced 
to open early with lines queued 
up before 9 a.m.. necessitating five 
shows a day instead of usual four. 
To suzy that Miss Russell busted 
the town wide open would be put 
ting it mildly. with house record 
expecied to be shattered easily. 
and resulting in two or three-week 
holdover. 


Stage show recruited for this 
Stanza would stan4 on its own. al- 
though wolves came to see Miss 
Russell and there was no mistak- 
ing it from her walkon. Gal un- 
veiled a husky but okay singing 
voice and her three numbers. 
“Blow. Gabriel, Blow.” “Pennies 
From Heaven” and “Buttons and 
Bows were solid although she had 


(Continued on page 264) 


























ACTS, GAGS, SCRIPTS, 
PARODIES, SPRECIAL SONGS 
1950 CATALOG FREE 
largest Selection of Comedy Matertal 


in Showbiz! We alee write material 
te order. 


J. & WH. KLEINMAN 
5146-K Strobe, North Hellywoed, Cal. 
Telephone: Hilisicde @141 
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Original Latin Rhythms and Revue 


TORONTO CRITICS SAY: 





“Its a tep drawer production he shew seep getting 
Wally Gluck is lined up for e wg amd by er in the Barck 
Barclay Indix Room this Indige Resrn This week's W 
wWoel broth ! ‘ its s Vv il = = cn pemwiuetion is a Knox 
in guanti With Ciro eine with f : migo, Cire TI 
and iis Latin-American re lM meu il s Latin-America 
heading the bill, it has splash revue mn the headline slot 
and color. and a good big mk The revue sold a lot of Tor 

f s scular dancing to bring tonians on it Played here not 

o its rousing finish The best so ‘ enn eo at the Casine 
~how sim) mEbeet ms had so tut but = ¢ ! nere dynamik in 
this season.” the closer quarters of a night 

—JACK KARR. hints bert] prered blend ol 
soenes, dunces and instrumental 

“A t l a pieinehe Caribbean worl 
—. ae tt en Gene te —STAN HELLEUR. 
t wine wen the Barelay a 
llotels liadigw Room hese 
nichts. Is Cire Rimac’s spec OPEN FOR 
t vler revue —colorful, whirling 
[ASt-s erring —nors and senor THEATRES, CLUBS, 

SS W hese iatin Americon HOTELS AND 
hvthms and routines set you te 
throbbing in your seat.” TELEVISiON 

—JOE TENSEE. 











HAPPY NEW YEAR TO AILL 
OUR FRIENDS 


CIRO RIMAC: 33 West 63rd Street 



































| New Yorke-City, NM. Y.- EN 2.7460 
ee as a a a 
{ GOODMAN HOTELS \ _ 












Richerd Geocmen, Menoging Dire<tor 





Mason A. Loundy @ 
General Manager 


end Courteous Services Proved 
Sheridan-Plaza 


4600 NORTH ON SHERIDAN ROAD 
400 ROOMS 


Oak Park Arms 


OAK PARK AVE. end WASHINGTON BLVD, 
350 ROOMS—APARTMENTS 


| Stratford 


WISCONSIN AVE. AT 14th ST. WEST 
150 ROOMS 


DELMAR NEAR KINGS HIGHWAY 
230 ROOMS 


| 


| BROADWAY AT llth 
150 ROOMS 


Chase Hotel 


1725 OCEAN FRONT. SANTA MONICA 
173 ROOMS 


For reservations, 
contact any Hotel 
listed . . . or the 


203 Building © 


203 N. Wabash 
Ave. 


Chicago 


H. L. S. Cowen 
Agent 





















JACKIE GREEN 


Manager: AL BORDE, Chicage 
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A SMASH HIT IN 
SUPPER CLUBS! 























Broke the Room Record 


SWISS CHALET 


| Bismarck Hotel, Chicago 


FLAME ROOM 


Raddison Hotel, Minneapolis 





SWAN ROOM 


Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans 





> papa. sabaiacce cescraenaniabenes 



































. 

: Personal Mgt.: HENRY STREIFF, 190 N. State St., Chicago 

Exclusively DECCA RECORDS iene bees JIM McCARTHY, 1619 Broadway, New York 
Congratulations 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


BETTY REILLY 


CAPITOL, New York 


Direction: GENERAL ART!STS CORPORATION 




















Forty-fourth VARIETY Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 4, 1950 








to give some of the wiseacres in 
the audience a lesson in manners. 


' $tint of clowning around with m.c. 


Joey Adams got nice results. 


Rest of bill is solid, with Lane 
ros. in a terrific sesh of acros 
and rope-skipping providing neat 
opener. “Think-a-Drink” Hoffman 
with his standard bit, getting all 
sorts of mixed drinks from one 
shaker also getting nice returns. 
Adams warmed up the payees with 
a series of gags, but showed best 
heckling Tony Canzoneri and Mark 
Plant. Their stuff would have reg- 
istered more sharply before a less 
boisterous audience for much of 
the material was wasted amid wolf 


Continued from page 262 


Reviews 


Bill closes with 
on his knee 


(calls and hec 
Plant holding A 
singing “Sonny Boy” 
yocks and applause. 
Larry Flint house orch on stage 
backs acts capably. Elie. 


for neat 


Palace, N. Y. 


Betsy Ross & Hightower Bros. 
(2), Bobby Winters, Owen McGive- 
ney, Yvonne Moray, Henny Nadell, 
Myrtill & Pacaud, Bert Howell & 


Buddy Bowser, Torelli’s Circus 
(3): *Tne~ Recxniess muilent 
Col), reviewed in Variety Oct. 
19, °49. 





The New Year bill at the Palace 
is good vaudeville by any stand- 





| eras. It’s a well-playing and ex- 
cellently routined session. 
Most of the acts are in the 


standard category including vet- | 


eran quick-change artist, Owen 
McGiveney, who is well-remem- 
bered by oldtimers and undoubt- 
edly will draw new admirers with 
current exhibit. McGiveney de- 
'lineates a quintet of characters in 
Dickens’ “Oliver Twist.” Although 
he lets the customers see his 
‘changes, the audience marvels at 
his dexterity in switchover of 
character and costume. The ac- 
colade is heavy. 

The comedy spots are similarly 
strong. Yvonne Moray, songstress, 
has sufficient comedic dressing to 


be put into that category. She’s 
an energetic gal. who uses her 
diminutiveness to advantage and 


walks off a definite hit. 

The Negro team of Bert Howell 
and Buddy Howser, in next-to- 
closing slot, purveys a literate 


| prand of comedy. Howell is a 


skilled singer, conversant with sev- 
eral languages. Their foolery 
similarly goes over well. 

Henny Nadell is still a one-bit 
comic. No matter what he tries 
it’s a stage-wait until his draftee 
business and then he gets the 
crowd. If the same skill could be 
applied to other items he'd be a 
wow. 

The New Acts this session are 
Betsy Ross and the Hightower 
Bros., who do well in the opening 
spot, and Bobby Winters, ar ac- 
complished juggler. 

The closer goes to Torelli’s Cir- 
cus, a pony, dog and monkey act 
of ancient vintage, but personnel 
of which is changed periodically. 
It's a surefire item for the juve 
trade, of which there is plenty this 
week 

A good novelty terp session is 
offered by Myrtill and Pacaud, 


who make a striking appearance 
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ROXY, 


THE DUNHILLS 


Opening Soon for Return Engagement 


New York 


“THE CURVACEOUS CLOWN” 


ADA LYNNE 


Opening January 9th 
UPTOWN THEATRE, Toronto 








“THE 


DE MARLOS 


COPACABANA, New York 
Opening January 5th 


EXCITING” 


“MOTION PICTURE SINGING STARLET” 


ANNE ROONEY 


Featured on 
“FRONT ROW CENTER” TV Show 








WALTER LONG 


Dancing with Betty Grable in 
20th Century-Fox 


“WABASH AVENUE” 


Currently ORPHEUM, Oakland, Cal. 


LDFIELD AND WARE 


IN “ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN" 


Opening Sports Shows March 4th 








“BRIGHT NEW DANCING PERSONALITY™ 


JOAN HOLLOWAY 


Currently Appearing 
STRAND, New York 
Per. Mat.: JACK BERTELL 


“A STUDY IN GRACE AND MOTION" 


THE SHERWOODS 


Currently Appearing 
BELLEVUE CASINO, Montreal 








JAY LAWRENCE 


Currently Appearing 
STRAND, New York 


Thanks to VAUGHN MONROE for 2 Wonderful Seasons 


“HARMONICA RECORDING ARTISTS" 


TAGG McMANN Trio 


Currently Appearing 
RKO ALBEE, Cinn. 








RADIO 


JIMMY 


THEATRES 


“ROMANTIC SINGING PERSONALITY" 


TELEVISION 


BURRELL 


NITE CLUBS 





BILL 





THE DANCING 


REEDYS 


YOUTHFULLY YOURS 


JOYCE 








509 Madison Avs 


All Under the Personal Direction of: 


JACK LENNY 


. N.Y. 


MUrray Hill 8-0944 
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| with bodies covered with silver ir 


ridesence. Dance ‘in the adagio- 
ballet vein is strong enough for 
the occasion. Jose. 





Orpheum, L. A. 

Los Angeles. 
Acevedo Troupe (4), The Pay- 
sees (2), George Cortello, Tommy 
Trent, Senator Murphy, Arthur Lee 
Simpkins, Weaver Bros. & Elviry, 
Bruno Medini Co. (3), Rene Wil- 
tiams House Orch with Herb Kern; 

“Mary Ryan, Detective” (Col). 





Orpheum is_ greeting holiday 
weekenders with a varied bill that 
has something to offer all payees. 
For a class touch there is Arthur 
Lee Simpkins, Megro tenor, whe 
was the hit of the bill at show 
caught..and fer those who like un- 
adulterated corn there's no better 
purveyors than the Weaver Bros 
& Elviry. In between is enough 
variety to assure a smooth-running, 
entertaining program. 

Simpkins wows with an aria 
from “Pagliacci” and “Eili, Ejili.” 
Welcomed was his version of ““Ma- 
rie.” Threesome form his encore 
stint after a warmup on three 
other tunes that rated pienty of 
palm-pounding, although from a 
critical standpoint they didr't show 
the singer nor his programming 
in the best light. Definitely out 
should be the Irish “Back to Done- 
gal.” Instead of “Donkey Sere- 
nade” or “Because” Simpkins 
could spot to advantage a number 


from “South Pacific.” 

There’s not much new to say 
about the Weaver Bros. & Elvir, 
The turn has been around a long 


time, still dishes out the Arkansas 
golden maize for laugh results. and 
whether it’s Abner’s chit-chat, 
Cicero's bashful mugging or Elvi- 
ry’s taciturn task-mastering of an 
audience. the fun is sound ani the 
returns sure. 

High wire act of Acevedo 
Troupe, two femmes and 
males, open the show with a five- 
minute stint. On in number two 
are the Paysees, brother and sis- 


mo 


ter ballroom team. They offer 
faney lifts and twirls, pleasing. 
George Cortello puts his dogs 


through a blackout skit and other 


costumed showoff bits that sell 
nicely. 
Tommy Trent earns solid recep- 


tion for his Punch & Judy show, 
an act not seen often of late. and 
closes turn with a dancing pup- 
pet. Senator Murphy is still selling 
politics and a discourse on the high 
cost of living and Los Angeles auto 
drivers. It’s good fun. Closing bill 
is the Bruno Medini Co. Act con- 
sists of two femmes and a male 
in a flashy ladder balancing turn 
enough out of the ordinary to rate 
a good hand. Broo 





British Instrumental 
Acquired by Mills 


Mills Music, which previously 
manned vo with 2. Britich jpetru. 
mental import, “Dream of Olwen.” 
has acquired “Spinning Whee!” 
from Arcadia, a Lendon publishing 
house. 

Piece is a piano solo written by 
a Hungarian composer, Maryan 
Rawicz. Composition is one of a 
number of tunes which Mills’ prez, 
Jack Mills, picked up for the 
American market on his recent 
two-month European trip. 





Duke Niles joins the contact 
staff of Fred Fisher Music in New 
York next week. 
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ARTHUR BORAN 
SEASON’S GREETINGS 
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Season’s Greetings 








ax POWELL NIRSK A 


Now Spreading Her Wings 





His Educated 


With Lou Walters Revue 


Drumsticks 
BLANQUITA THEATRE, Havana, Cuba 














SAMMY RAUCH Presents 


087 WHALING || ah and MILER 


Y \ E | | E LOEW'S CAPITOL, Washington 


LOEW’S CAPITOL, Washington 
Dec. 31 to Jan. 12, Inclusive Week of Feb. 10th | 


BOBBY JULE RUBY RING 


“One Good Turn Deserves Another” 
“CAUGHT IN THE Act” | “NOW” 























BAL TABARIN, San Francisco 


NITE CLUBS DICK HENRY 














ar came MAX and His GANG 


in a Surprise Novelty Offering 








DICK DRAKE 
PALACE, New York, Week January 5th Now, New York STRAND 


Direction: HARRY GRESEN 




















Under Management of 


EDDIE SMITH AGENCY 


1270 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
_ JUDSON 6-3345 
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Forty-fourth VARIETY Anniversary 
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Night Club Reviews 


Bop City. N. Y. 

Frankie Laine, Elliot Lawrence 
Orch (16), Slam Stewart Trio; 
$2.50 minimum, 98c. admission. 

Bop City is mainiaining iis pol- 
icy of stowcasing top name orchs 
and vocalists regardiess of whether 
they ar. in the bop camp, and 
there have been no squawks as 
yet from the addicts. No squawks 
at least which can be measured by 
a decline at the b.o. This spot's 
clientele keeps coming in droves 
no matter what the headliner’s mu- 
sical stvie. In fact. judging from 
the prorertion of a 
ponents booked since its opening 
early this year, Bop City is a mis- 
nomer 

J.atest non-bop performer to pay 
off both at the regular tables and 
the bleacher section for the juves 
is Frankie Laine, wha has scored 
at least two phenomenal disclicks 
recently Laine, making his first 
appearance here. fits neatly into 
this room’s atmosphere, socking 
across his vocals in his familiar 
style. Laine has a solid voice with 
a tricky attack which switches 
between velvety round tones and 
hopped-up rhythms learned from 
several Negro vocalists. 

Laine is dishing up a standard 
repertory of his plattered nmbers, 
including “That's My Desire,” 
“Sunny Side of the Street,” 
“Baby, That Ain't Right” and 
others. At show caught, he sang 
reither ‘:dule Train” nor “Lucky 
Old Sun” despite a_ persistent 
clamor from the customers. 
Laine. incidentz!ly, showed plenty 
of savvy. in handJing some ipf- 


‘ eri vesec 1.77 Sy. 
> eee! ro gee ~engea et 


\fensive heckling from the front 
tables. Carl Fisher, Laine’s ar- 
ranger and partner, neatly ac- 
comps at the piano. 

Coming out of Philadelphia, the 


youthful band of Elliot Lawrence 


makes its debut at Bop City with 


a good impression. His crew of six! 


reeds, six brass and three rhythm 
skilfully play through tricky mu- 
sical patterns with some unusual 
sound effects. The arrangements 
are frequentiy too ornate, however, 
and the orch inclines towards such 
pretentious pieces as “Elegy For 
a Man” with indifferent results. 
But on the whele, Lawrence's ag- 
gregation shows promising taient. 
Slam Stewart's trio fills in with 
its standard brand of rhythmic in- 
strumentation. Stewart, as usual, 
keeps that bass fiddle jumping. 
Herm, 


Persian Reom. N. ¥. 
(PLAZA HOTEL) 


Lisa Kirk, Jimmy Savo, Bob 
Grant’s Orch ‘9 Mark Monte’s 
Continentals 4 couvert, $2, 
$2.50. 


The Plaza’s Persian Room may 
very well be the setting for the 
rise of a new headliner. Lisa Kirk, 
coubling from the legit hit, “Kiss 
Me, Kate,” is no stranger in this 
sector of town, having made ap- 
pearances at the Glass Hat of the 
Belmont Plaza, the Copacabana 
and the Versailles, but with the 
Persian Roocm enzagement Miss 
Kirk’s stature as a performer has 
increased considerably. 

There's a greater degree of ma- 
turity and authority in her work 


‘than in her previous nitery stands. 
‘She displays ability as an actress 
in her tune delineations, and 
charms the customers through a 
cycle of special material and show 
tunes in a manner that stamps her 
a definite click. Miss Kirk starts 
out with an autobiographical song- 


j 


sketch of a small town girl in the | 
swank sector, in which she »rings | 


in a few bars of the hit tunes 
|she’s been associated with. From 
then on she’s in as far as the 
couvert contributors are concerned. 
Her arrangements are excellent, 
and Bob Grant’s backing provides 
greater dimension to her work. 

Fred, the Persian Room's keep- 
er of the rope, was faced with a 
considerable problem on opening 
night (29). Inasmuch as Miss Kirk 
sopears st. th ‘ ‘ 
a great portion of the dinner trade 
stayed over for the second show 
thus taxing his tact and ingenuity 
in satisfying those who had mid- 
night reservations. 

For the dinner show Jimmy 
Savo is solo attraction, and of 
course, follows Miss Kirk at the 
late display. Savo, a repeater here, 
impresses with his elfin personal- 
ity. He’s a master pantomimist, 
and can keep the customers inter- 
ested for long periods without say- 
ing a word. The song and story 
sessions. similarly come off, with 
Savc's big moments coming with 
“Mandalay” and “River, Stay "Way 
From My Door.” 

Savo’s only defect was a couple 
of stories that weren't in keeping 
with the tone of the Persian room. 
The slightly off-color content de- 
tracted from. his pixieisms and 
tock him out of character. He was 
on the floor for what seemed a 
comparatively long time, but actu- 
ally, he did just a little more than 
a regulation length session, but 
since his leg-amputation of a cou- 
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Season’s Greetings From 


SATIRA 


THE WORLD'S MOST PUBLICIZED DANCER 


and 
ARITA 


ple of years ago, he has to take 
his encores in one session. Getting 
on and off the floor is a hazardous 
trip since he uses no walking aids. 
However, for the dinner trade his 
session isn’t overlong. 

Bob Grant’s and Mark Monte’s 
dansapations keeps the floor crowd- 
ed between shows. Jose, 





Town Casino, Buf f 


Buffalo. 
Xavier Cugat’s Orch (14), Al 
Loyal’s Dogs; Whitey Roberts, 


Arden-Fletcher Girls, Lennie Page; 
no minimum, no cover. 





It took a deal of daring for the 
two Harrys—Altman and Wallens— 
to buck the public’s pre-Christmas 
anti-entertainment line with a 
week of Vaughn Monroe early in 
December and the current two- 
week stanza of Xavier Cugat. The 
boys have thrown their booking 
book at the town and the irre- 
sistible force of b.o. personalities 











Currently 


CURLEY’S Minneapolis 





Direction: , 
ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORPORATION 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 





JUNE and MARTIN 


BARRETT 


“BALLET IN TAPS!" 
Just Concluded 


STRAND, New York 


and the Moury Amsterdam Y.V¥. Show 
DUMONT © WABT 
Mgt.: MUSIC CORP. OF AMERICA 








is currently paying off. 

| The Harrys in an all-out effort 
to snare the citizenry are utilizing 
practically every gimmick in the 
nitery book. There are “free ad- 


‘a small charge will prevail”; 
\“Canadian money oo at 
par”; Ladies Nights on Mondays 


'“no minimum or cover for ladies’; 
\“deluxe dinners at $1.50 until 9 


; “continuous 
‘in the Cocktail Lounge by the 
| Cromwell Trio and Norm Wooley”; 
and Sigmund Ross at the Ham- 
mond for pre-show preludes for 
the diners. If there isn’t anything 
more, it’s just because the boys 
| haven't thought it up yet. 

| This is a return stint for Cugat 
after a capacity session here three 
/months ago. 
which usually cues the dancing is 
on Christmas vacation and Cugat’s 
| boys are in charge of the entire 
proceedings. Loyal’s Dogs, in for 
the Casino’s annual Christmas bow 
to the moppets, o 
effectively. Cugat follows with a 
group of South American rhythms, 
including “Sibonney,” which 
caught the customers. Then the 
rest of the unit takes over for a 


‘bumper of abundant entertain-| 
ment, including whirlwind terping | 


by Tato and Julia, an unpro- 
/ grammed two-girl-and-a-man acro- 
batic and balancing stint, Dick 
Benedis’ slippery electro-guitaring, 
_a couple of torrid torch items by 


| (Continued on uage 267) 





AMERICA'S NEWEST 
YOUNG SINGING DISCOVERY 


Ronald Rogers 


Currently: 


KING EDWARD HOTEL 
TORGNTO 


(Thanks to MAY JOHNSON 
Associates) 


Mgt.: Phil Offin 


48 W. 48th St., New York City 


the midnight shaw oanlv. 


i Misstons, excopt Saterdacs vy s5- 


with “spend what you like” and 


| p10. including show and danc- | 
| ing” entertainment | 


Bono’s Show Band | 


n the show) 





| New Aets 


‘BETSY ROSS & HIGHTOWER 
| BROS, (2) 


Acre-Dance 
9 Mins.; full 
Palace, N. Y. 


| Bros. have an unusual approach to 
the two-man and girl adagio team. 
Act is designed so that there’s suf- 


ficient novelty, dance and acrobat- 
ic moments to keep the customers 
interested. There are still some 
rough edges to be ironed out, but 
it’s only a matter of getting more 
playing time 

Miss Ross is a looker who sells 
some lithe acrobatics, including a 
deep backbend. Act has comedic 
overtones, with the boys in gob- 
garb vying for the girl's favor. 
There are knockabout antics and 
some agile tricks that make this 
turn a good novelty that will ulti- 
mately be suitable for all visual 
media. Jose. 


—_—. 


BOBBY WINTERS 
Juggling 

8 Mins.; One 
Palace, N. Y. 

Bobby Winters is one of the 
more promising jugglers. Hes a 
persouable and youthful manipu- 
lator who does most of the stand- 
ard tricks but generally embellish- 
es his work with a few manner- 
isms that distinguish him from 
others in this craft He’s been 
seen around on video and nte's 
equally effective in that medium. 

Winters has some different 
juggling patterns, but could strive 
for greater differentiation. For ex- 
ample, the medal bit is done by 
virtually every act of this kind 
Some day some juggler is going to 
leave that out, and the novelty will 
be sensational. Jose. 





Mimi Benzell’s Vaudate 


Metropolitan Opera soprano 
Mimi Benzell will make her first 
Broadway vaude appearance at the 
Strand, N. Y., Jan. 20. She'll be 
on the bill with Gordon MacRae. 

Miss Benzell is currently at the 
Cotillion Room of the Pierre ho- 
tel, N. Y., where she has been hit- 
ting unusually high grosses for this 
time of year. 








Betsy Ross and the Hightower 


Harry Delmar Doubles 
Hub Nitery Revue As 
Legit Tester for Angels 


Harry Delmar, who's producing 
a “Revels” revue for the Latin 
Quarter, Boston, starting Jan. 12, 
is using this cafe stand as an audi. 
tion for backers interested in en. 
larging the unit to a full-sized legit 
production. Delmar is inviting 
prospective angels from New York 
and Boston, as well as Hub legit 
critics for a viewing of the show, 
Jan. 15, three days after the open- 
ing. 

Delmar feels that the time is ripe 
far an annual series such as he did 
in the late °'20’s. He says that 
since there are no more traveling 
“Vanities” shows such as put on 
by the late Earl Carroll, and since 
George White isn’t producing for 
the road, a revue type show might 
easily go in these times. 

At the same time, Delmar feels 
that the cafe run will provide a 
financially painless road break-in 
After the Boston run, Delmar plans 
to tour this show in cafes and 
vaude before making a legit stand. 
Cost ot producing the cafe package 
is expected to run to $10,000. He 
doesn't expect te recoup the entire 
cost in Boston and losses, if any, 
will count as part of the legit costs 
which are expected to run to 
$60,000. 

In the Boston display are Tim 
Herbert and Don Saxon, Dorothy 
Jarnac, Ronnie Cunningham, Larry 
Douglas, Trini Reyes, Russell and 
Aura, Dorothy Hutchins, Pegey 
Lloyd, Jack Blair, Carol Nelson 
and Peggy Dare. 





WANDA 
HILLIARD 


Trio 





j original 


MADCAPS OF THE BALLET 
just plaved 
2 weeks SCYLINER CLIB 
Ft. Worth, Texa« 
2 weeks “PAPPY’S” SHOWLAND 
Dallas, Texas 
booked by MCA 
1M W. 48th St.. New York 19, N. ¥ 
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THE New AND Better 


Uj f . Dw 


ENTERTAINMENT AGENCY, Inc. 


Announces 


THE COMPLETE MERGER OF 
TALENT AND PERSONNEL WITH 


BILLBOARD 
ATTRACTIONS, Inc. 


Effective 


January 1, 1950 


Dt ae 


| The Showbusiness Agency for All Talent 
Servicing All Fields of Entertainment | 
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Mectecaltwerainment Agency, Ine. 


203 NORTH WABASH AVENUE 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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would have been three years ago. 
In each case, anywhere from $250,- 
000 to $1,000,000 extra would not 
have been out of the realm of pos- 
sibility in those gold rush days. At 
any rate, here’s what they cost to- 


day: 

“Let’s Dance,” $2,060,194; “Rid- 
ing High,’ $1,769,517; “Copper 
Canyon,” $1,715,957; “Sunset 


Boulevard,” $1,710,814; “Paid in 
Full,” $1,550,628; “After Midnight,” 
$1,399,056; “United States Mail,” 
$1,329,146, and “The Lie,” $1,245,- 
146. 


] ~~ 20th-Fox’s Averages 

At 20th-Fox, average production 
cost is $1,783,000, a drop of slight- 
ly over $500,000 from two yeas 
ago. There, as elsewhere, i's 
claimed that shooting time and 
budgets have been pared without a 
resultant weakness in quality. It 
is admitted, however, that when 
the economy campaign started pix 
were weaker. This was when Hol- 
lywood was “getting its house in 
order.” 

At Par, careful timing of scripts 
is emphasized. While a picture is 
shooting, editors report at the start 
of each week the amount of film 
shot and how much of the script 
has been wound. Sometimes film 
piles up higher than pre-produc- 
tion estimates. When that hap 
pens, the rest of the script is tight- 
ened 

“Pace” of the script is taken into 
consideration before the cameras 
grind. A short script might result 
in a longer film than a long script, 
as illustrated by “Top o’ the Morn- 
ing,”’ which had a 121-page script 
and run 8,955 feet. “Alias Nick 
Beal” was shorter, with a 137-page 
script, at 8,309 feet. At Par, 
therefore, pace of the plot is de- 
termined, rather than weight of 
the script. 

RKO has cut its Tim Holt west- 


erns to between 12 and 15 days. 
from 14 to 17 days a year ago 


Same methods are used here as at 
Yar. Like Par, two or more units 
are kept going in many instances 
In addition, more than one camera 
is used not to mention stock 
footage! 

Don Hartman made “Holiday Af- 
fair” for RKO in 42 days this vear. 
He made “Every Girl Should Be 
Married” on the same lot last year 
in 58 days. Studio's two-reelers 


have been cut, in many instances, 
ta two-dav choatire cebedules 





[ __ Other Techniques | 





Pre-production sketches showing 
every camera setup were used by 
Stanley Kramer on “Home of the 
Brave” and “The Men” and by 
Colin Miller on “A Kiss for Cor- 
liss,” among others, as one way of 
obviating waste motion. “Brave” 
came in in 21 days, “Corliss” in 26. 

A. Universal, Technicolor west- 
erns that took 38 days a year ago 
now shot in 32. Others that took 
46 have been cut to 38. In some 
instances, studio shoots two west- 
erns at once, director George 
Shern.an being an old hand at this 
sort of thing. Studio thus takes 
advantage of weather and the ex- 
pense of one locationing junket to 
get almost double for its money. 


Back at Par, “Dear Wife” was 
brought in for 13% less than its 
predecessor, “Dear Ruth.” Bud- 
get on “Wife” was $827,865. 
“Ruth” was bought as a stage play 
for $450,000. “Wife.” an original, 
cost less because it was written at 
the studio — so that, actually, if 
Story costs are included, “Wife” 
was almost half as expensive — 
46°7. to be exact—as “Ruth!” 

Producer and staff on “Wife” 
Rot $24,128, or almost half of those 
on “Ruth.” Director and crew on 

Wife” got $32,355. which was 
32°) less than the same crew got 
on “Ruth.” Overhead enters the 
Picture here, again, because the 
Same producer who was making 
two pix a year or so ago is now 
making four. Shorter shooting 
time spelled the difference for di- 
rector and crew. 

Darker side of the picture was 
n the cast. Same actors were 
used but costs here were hiked 
$42,000 because some of the play- 
ers were no longer under contract 
to Par. In addition, more extras 
were used, so that cost for supers 


Production Costs Cut 25% 


Continued from page 23 
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| was double what it was on “Ruth,” | 
'or $18,478. 


_ In addition to producers, actors 
| can spell a lot of difference on a 
| picture. At Metro, Van Johnson, | 
who gets $5,000 a week, will be! 
charged against five pix this year, 
/compared with only two in 1948. 
Greer Garson and Walter Pid- 
geon made four apiece in 49, com- | 
|} pared with one apiece during the | 
previous year. 


Whose Benefit? 




















For 


—- Continued from page 23 


'PROSER STILL OWNS 


35% OF COPA, NY. 


| 


N. Y. Copacabana’s action last | 
week in taking Monte Proser’s 
name off the marquee and ads in- | 
dicates no change in the present | 
setup, according to Proser. He's | 
still listed in the corporate setup | 
as president and owns 35% of the | 
spot. He'll continue to get his’ 


regular salary despite the fact that | NEW YORK CITY Anthony, Allyn & 
Hod 


his name isn’t being used in the 
ads and the house literature. 

Aside from Proser, other own- 
ers are Jack Entratter, spot’s gen- | 
eral manager who controls 55% of 
the stock, and Julie Podell, who 
owns 10°%. 

Entratter declared the change in 
the marquee because “it needed a 
new one.” He confirmed the fact 


— “=e that there was no change in the 

yeu out with the cops.” If I wore corporate setup and added that 

all the badges and pins and gim- there are currently no plans to buy 
; a ean ae | ote TeGRe. 

micks I've received at these af- Proser for the past few years 


fairs, I'd weigh more than the Aga 
Kahn. But the payoff comes when 
some cop stops you for doing a 
mile over the speed limit. You 
flash the badge and tell him about 
all the police benefits you did. He 
gives you the fish-eye as he writes 
out a ticket and tells you where to 
stick the badge. 

[I love the routines those chair- 
men of the benefit committees give 
you. Such as: this benefit show 
will be a great showcase for you. 
You're crazy if you don’t make it 

All the top names in show busi- 
ness are on the bill.—You can’t af- 
ford to be left off Think of the 
publicity you'll get. Life is going 
to cover it. All the bookers will 
be there—Earl Wilson, Lee Morti- 
mer and Ed Sullivan, Kiigallen, 
Sobol, Nick Kenny, Winchell, Wal- 
ker are doing piece on it. They're 
all members. 

Then there’s the backstage pic- 
ture at benefits that never seems 
to change. There's always the act 
who moans that he only has 10 
minutes to get to a job and pesters 
the m.c. to get him on. Once he’s 
on it takes a hook to get him off 
in less than 40 minutes. Whenever 
the act goes sour, there are the 
perennial beefs about the music. 
“Those bums loused up my ar- 
rangements,” is the usual squawk. 
And, of course, we can’t forget the 
poor guy who uses props that take 
an hour to set up. He's never 
ready to go on when they want 
him and invariably, when he’s 
ready, they can't use him. Last, 
but not least, let us not forget 
those vultures who drink up the 
hooze and eat the sandwiches be- 
fore the actors get to the stuff. 
Usually they are friends of friends 
of the performers. 

Before I close this little expose, 
tq «trike a serious 
note. It was columnist Vincent 
Flaherty who said that, thanks to 
men like Walter Winchell and Ed 
Sullivan, who have helped pass the 
hat in a room called America, great 
foundations such as the Runyon 
Cancer Fund and the Heart Fund 
have been able to wage a success- 
ful war against the ravages of dis- 
case. There are many such worthy 
causes. We in show business fully 
realize the importance of the great 
charities for which we perform and 
I know I speak for all of my con- 
temporaries when I say that we 
are proud to contribute of our tal- 
ents to these noble causes. 


Night Club Reviews: 











Continued from page 266 
Town Casino 


sorrel-topped Abbe Lane, and 
“Peanut Vendor” trumpet stunt 
by George Lopez. Cugat’s Rhumba 
Contest failed to elict any can- 
didates from the diners. 

Whitey Roberts does an over- 
long monolog and a tap and rope- 
skipping routine, interspersed with 
comedy juggling, all of which had 
th® customers yammering for 
more. Lennie Page, who seems to 
go with the Casino’s lease, emcees 
the show and vocalizes for the 
Arden-Fletcher well-routined flash 
chorus line of 10. 

The show which runs two hours 
and better is undoubtedly the 
biggest buy for the money in these 
parts. The Harrys announce they 
intend to keep it that way. Begin- 
ning with the New Year an 
‘perhaps as an evidence of the 
trend, the Casino, while adhering 
to its traditional policy of top name 
attractions, will abandon admis- 
sions. covers and minimums com- 
pletely until prosperity gets around 


the corner for the nite clubs again. 
Burton. | 





has made infrequent trips to the 
Copa. He’s been engaged in legit 
and film production and is cur- 
rently associated with Joseph 
Kipness in the production of “All 
You Need Is One Good Break.” 


+ Plentiful Pitfalls 


_—_umummm Continued from page 9 














it be known that approaching ma- 
ternity shall not be alluded to in 
the state of Pennsylvania!” 

In my serial there was no ques- 
tion of an allusion and no hope of 
an illusion. The scenario insisted 
on keeping the heroine virginal un- 
til the final shot where she mar- 
ried the hero. But the picture, as 
it reeled on inexorably for two- 
score thousand feet, made the 
hero look extraordinarily innocent 
for not even noticing what every- 
body in the audience was comment- 
ing on. The silly could not see that 
his chaste little fiancee had had 
what Sarah Bernhardt called “a lit- 
tle accident.” 

The final scene of the wedding 
was hilarious instead of romantic. 
The heroine stood up before the 
preacher in a state of general adi- 
posity that made the beholdey grin 
and say to himself: 

“It was a race between the par- 
son and the stork. The parson won 
by a nose, but it was a photograph- 
ic finish.” 

As if this were not anguish 
enough, just as the picture began 
its release in 20 episodes of two 
reels each, the first great epidemic 
of infantile paralysis swept the na- 
tion. A majority of the motion pic- 
ture houses were closed by law, 
and from those that were left open 
most of the mothers of the country 
stayed away and kept their chil- 
dren away. 


.. So the exnected and reasonably 


expectable million profit did not ac- 
crue. The cost of such a picture 
in these days would be well up in 
the millions. But that one cost 
only $750,000 and grossed almost 
exactly the same amount. So there 
was no real loss except for the time 
and toil and hopes of the investors 
—and their good name as inteili- 
gent producers. 


Not to Be Denied —s_ | 








Any one who wants to can call 
them fools and poor busitvess men. 
But they were neither. Their fate 
was typical of the incalculable and 
innumerable big and little acci- 
dents that beset the great industry 
and the great art of the motion 
picture. They bring forth unsus- 
pected ingenuities often without 
profit of any kind. But the bravery 
and the genius of the endeavor 
ought not to be denied——and are 
not denied except by those whose 
injustice is based on their igno- 
rance. 

The wonder often is that magnifi- 
cent results are so often rescued 
from such pitfall sand perils. 

We all feel sorry for poor Eliza 
crossing the ice. Sometimes the 
poor producer resembles her as he 
struggles from one slippery and 
shifty icecake to another with the 
bleak black waters beneath reach- 
ing for him and the baby, of the 
script squirming and yowling in his 
arms. The only thing hot is the 
breath of the bloodhounds at his 
freezing heels. Even if he makes 
the opposite shore, the critics will 
sneer, “It wasn't such of a much, 
and highly inartistic.” The author 
of the script will probably outyowl 
the baby. 

Whether you look on the motion 


picture as an art or an industry, Chic Morrison Ore | 


it is certainly an adventure. The 








VARIETY BILLS 


WEEK OF JANUARY 4 





whether full 


(WR) 


Numerals in connection with bills below indicate opening day of show 


or split week 


Letter in parentheses indicates circuit (FM) Fanchon Marco; (1) fatoqentents 
(L) Loew; (M) Moss; (P) Fevamounts (R) BKO; (8) Stall; (W) Warner: 





Capitol (L) & 
Eddie Duchin Ore 
T & S De Marco 
Mitzi Green 
Kanazawa 3 

Music Hall (1) § 
Cathy Mastice 
Beitina Rosay 
Earl Lippy 
Eddie Peabody 
Tong Bros 
Rockettes 
Corps de Ballet 
Sym Ore 

Paramount (P) 4 
Russ Case Orc 

Palace (R) § 
Dick Drake 
Roulettes 
Cabot & Dresden 

5 to fill 

Roxy (i) § 
Vie Damone 
Buster Shaver 
Olive George & 

Richard 
John, Rene Arnaut 

Strand (W) 6 
Vaughn Monroe 

Rev 

BOSTON 

State (i) 5-7 
Malinos 
Tony DeMarco 
Milt Roland 
2 Cleffs 

6-11 
DeCosta & Lenore 
Pitchons 
Haller & Hayden 
Tracey Family 


ge 
|B J Watson & J 
| Austen 
Pat Henning 
Herzogs 
FRANKFORD 
Frankfort (P) 
& Only 
Chamber of 
Horrors 
HARTFORD 
State (1) 7-8 
Ella Fitzgerald 
Dizzy Gillespie 
Mack, Russ & Owen 





Rialto (P) 10 Only 
Dick Contino Show 
LAKELAND 
Polk (P) 8 Only 
Tommy Dorsey Orc 
a + a a I 

(P) 





Dick Contino Show 
MIAMI 


Olympia (P) 4 
Winton & Diane 
Roy Smeck 
Excess Baggage 
| Garry Morton 
| Merry Macs 


NEW BEDFORD 
Victory (1) 7-8 
Baylies Sq ‘)) 7-8 
Tanya | 

Herby Lynn 

Burton & Janet 
NEW LONDON 

St Clairs 

Stanley Burns 




















Paramount 
Building 
‘ame Pouring Gae I 





BREAK YOUR JUMP! 


At the FOX THEATRE, St. Louis 
ORPHEUM, Wichita 


Write only—state asking salary, 
and include one set ef photos. 


F&M STAGESHOWS Inc. 
DOC HOWE 


even time 


New 
York 
oster Roxyettes ous 











BALTIMORE 

Keith’s (R) § 
Jane Russell 
Joey Adams 
Tony Canzoneri 
Mark Piant 
Think-Drink 

Hoffman 
Lane Bros 


BROCKTON 
Modern (1) 4 Only 
Taylor & Mickey 
Wallace !'appets 
Great Barton 
Alan Reno 
Murphy Sis 

CAMDEN 

Towers (!) 68 
Maria & Enrique 
Chet Dixon 
Jack Olsen 
Glenn & Jenkins 
Rosales Sis 


CHICAGO 
Chicego (P) 6 
Ritz Bros 
Eddie Manson Co 


Viola Layne 

Vanderbilt Boys 
Marbro (P) 6 

Jerry Colonna 

Johnny Johnston 

Rudy Cardenas 
CHICAGO HGTS 
Lincoin (P) 8 Only 

Dick Contino Show 

af Ot Uramere. 

Palece (R) 5-8 

V & G Haydock 

C Emmy & His 
Mad Wags 

3 Arnauts 

Slim Yimblin Co 


CANADA 
EASTHAMPTON TORONTO 
Granada (1) 2 Uptown (L) ? 


Rajputana Co 
Floyd & B'Nay 
Reggie Dennis 
Dick Montague 


ne wees 


Taylor Trout & 
Mickey 

Warner & Cole 

Alan Reno 


2 Jacks 
PHILADELPHIA 
Carman (i) 4 


Paul Nolan 
L & T Leung 
T Arwoods 
1 to fill 
Earl (W) 6 
Louis Prima Ore 
Honey Bros 
1 to fill 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
Bardavon (P) 6-7 
Peggy Taylor 3 
Eileen Barton 
Alan Carney 
Gaudsmith Bros 
1 to fill 
SOUTH BEND 
Palace (P) 6 Only 
Dick Contino Shew 
SPRINGFIELD 
Court Sq ‘t) 5-8 
Monroe & Grant 
Woodside Sis 
Church & Hale 
Great Barton 
Roger Ray 
Murohy Sis 
TORRINGTON 
State (1) 8 Only 
Telaks 
Jim Reynolds 
- = er 
j WASHINGTON 
Capitol (Lt) 7 
| Bobby Whelan 
Jerry Cooper 


Gene Sheldon | 


| Lyda & Yonni 


noes see eS 


alter 

Hotel Shelbourne Cedrone 

Mirais & Miranda Herbert Kingsley 

Juanita Hall Jack Galvin 

Patricia Bright Al Cooper Ore 

Cy Coleman Olid Roumanias 
Hotel Statier Sadie Banks 

Frankie Carle Ore | Jackie Phillips 
Hotel Taft Denisovs 


Gaye Dixon 
Sandra Kiraly 
Buster Burnell 
Joe LaPorte Ore 


Vincent Lopez Ore | 

Hote! Warwick | 
Page Cavanaugh 3 
Fred Fassler 


Hote! Weylin D’Aquila Ore 
Irving Fields 3 Park Ave 
icelana Billy Daniels 
Forn Kobblers Dick Rogers 
Saphronie. Lynne Wakefiieldé 
Oramae Diamond 


Penthouse 
Dorothy Clare 
Paul Villard 


Ned Harvey Orc 
Latin Quarter 
Frank Libuse 


. ; Michelle 

Charlivols Dave Martin 

Linda Lombard Ruban Blew 

Ernestine Mercer Bibi (sterwald 

Lang Troupe Mervyn Nelson 

Art Waner Ore Michael Brown 
Le Coq Rouge 3 Riffs 

Inga Anderson Jo Hurt 

Oscar Calvet Ore Julius Monk 

Jack Towne Ore Norman Paris 8 


Leon & Eddie’s 
Myron Cohen 
Lynn Gately 
Fay Carroll 


Savannah 
Manhattan Paul 
Shotsie Davis 
Andre & Dorthes 


Frank Stevens Tini Benson ; 

| Hollywood Beauties | Lucille Dixon Ore 
Macombeo oo Versaities 

Dorothy Ross Edith Piaf 

Noe Marcus Emile Petti Ore 


Panchito Ore 
Village Gara 
Nancy Niland 
Mary Ellen 4 
De Leon & Ryder 
Geo Moore 
Bobby Peters Ore 
Alen Holmes Ore 
Village Vanguard 
| Stella’ Brooks 
Jack Fletcher 
Ellis Larkin 3 


Laurette Foster 
Morte Carlo 

Dick Stabile Ore 

La Playa 6 

Nightcap 

Ann Hathaway 

Dell Parker 

Darrell Twins 

No 1 Fifth Ave 

The Holidays 

Paul Lynde 

Downey & Fonville | 





Haze] Webster | Joan Shaw 

Old Knick Clarence Williams 
Gene Barry Waldorf-Astoria 
Paul Killiam Margaret Phelan 
Janie Stevens Emil Coleman Ore 


Frank Wayne Liberace 
Bill Meigs Mischa Borr Ore 
CHICAGO 

Blackhawk Maxwells (2) 
| Jack Tygett Rob Murray 
| Janet Campbell Buddy Lewis 
| Deon Sherman Vivian Adams 
| Joyee Harley Skating Bivdeare 
Jean Stanley | Jwek Raffloer 
Sammy Shore C Romera Ders 
Eddie Howard Ore | Tony Parrish 


Jerry Mapes 


Blackstone H 
~~ otel Frank Masters Ore 


Beatrice Kay 


Dick LaSalle Ore | ,. Palmer House 
Ch ° Billy DeWolfe 
Tea I es Maree Chandra Kaly Ders 
red Lewis , Bella Kremo 

Geraldine DuBois 


Rex Ramer 

Eddie O'Neil Ore 
Sherman Hotei 

“College Inn 
Story” 

Phyllis Gehrig 


Paul White 

Elroy Peace 

Reed Sis 

Cee Davidson Ore 
Monchito Ore 


Helsings |} Von Weismuller 
Lenny Colyer | Christine Nelsog 
Nancy Wright ‘armen Albino 
2 Madcaps Norman Fields 


Frank Wagner 
Ward Garner 


Don Bradfield 
Billy Chandler Ore 


Hotel Bisinerck Kenneth Remo 
| 5 Daydreamers Eileen Green 
Joe tsbeil Cliff Norton 
| Bill Bennett Ore Carolyn Gilbert 


Les Weinrott 

Vera Gahan 

Bill Snyder Ore 
Vine Gardens 

Gloria Van 

“Gatnic wicca 


Hote! Stevens | Mel Cote & 


| H Edgewater Beach 
Jay Walkers 

| Men About Town 

| Hild Starlets - 





| “Spice on Ice” Mel Cole Ore 
| Jean Arlen Pancho Ore 





Dolinoff & Raya Sis | 


| Church & Haie 

| Stage McMann 3 
| Ada Lynn 

Atrie Dann 

Ink Spots 


KICKBACK CLAIM FILLS 
AIR ON D.C. SESQUI 


Washington. 
“Freedom Fair.” Washington's 











Cabaret Bills 








NEW YORK CITY 


Birdiana 
Charley Parker 
Harry Belafonte 
Hot Lips Page 
zenny Tristano 
Max Kaminsky 


Biye Angel 
Kay Penton 
Stan Freeman 
Connie Sawyer 
H Chittison 3 

Bop City 
Frankie Laine 
Geofce Shearing 5 

Cate Society 
Sarah Vaughan 
Roger Price 
J. C. Heard 
Cliff Jackson 

China Doll 
Emilio Reyes 
Katharine Chang 
Toy & Wing 
Myra Kim 
Canton Bros 

Copecavane 
Lena Horne 
De Marlos 
M Shaughnessy 
Terri Stevens 
James Barrie 
Patricia Adair 
M Durso Ore 
Alvares Ore 


Diamond Horseshoe 
Walter Dare Wah! 
Gloria Lero 

W. C. Handy 

Billy Banks 

Noble Sissle Ore 


Rigoletto Bros 


pitfalls are unknown and number- ‘Frank vans 
less, while the prattfalls do not Tommy 
even look pathetic. | Baty” _ 


Harry Armstrong 
| El Chico 
Rosita Rios 

| Los Gitanos 
Pilarin Tavira } 
| Sarita Herrera 
D'Alonso Ore 


Havana-Madrid 
John Laurenz 
Siveardi & Brenda 
Pupi Campo Orc 
Hotel Ambassador 
| Jules Lande Ore 
| Hotel Biltmore 
Harold Nagei Ore 
Hotel Edison 
| Henry Jerome Orc 
Hotel New Yorker 
“Salute to Cole 
| Porter” 
| Honeydreamers 
| Betta St John 
| Jimmie Powell 
K McKenzie | 
Den McGrane Ore 
| Hote! Pierre 
| Mimi Benzell 
A & B Lund 
| Stanley Melba Ore | 
| Ralph ‘ane Ore | 
| Ralpl, -eferteller 
Hotei 
Lisa Kirk 
' Jimmy Savo 
Bob Grant Ore 
| Mark Monte Ore 
Payson Re Orc 
Nicelas Mattbey 

Hotel ® 


| Guy Lombardo 
Hotei St. Moritz 
Maureen Cannon 
amoni Orc 
Hotel St Regis 
Martha Wright 
Laszlo & Pepiitoe 
Milt Shaw Ore 








Plaza 


| charges that 
| ficial 


Sesqui- Centennial Exposition, is 
far behind schedule in getting 
ready for its July unveiling. But, 
publicity-wise, it is tops in this 
area. Latest frontpage develop- 
ments on the Fair Front were 
one Commission of- 
was peddling construction 
contracts in exchange for a 10% 
kickback. 


On top of this, Carter T. Barron, 
executive vice chairman of the 
Commission, has asked the FBI te 
step in and probe the charges. 
Barron's move for an open and 
above-board investigation of al- 
leged irregularities may have 
saved the Fair from being shelved, 
since it will go a long way toward 
restoring faith in the enterprise. 

Meanwhile, they are still shoot- 
ing for a July 4 opening. No im- 
portant amusement concessions 
have been let to date. 





ALBANY PICKS DOLING 
Albany. 


Irving M. Doling, an attorney, 
has been reelected president of 
Albany Local 14, AFM. Others re- 
named are v.p., Francis Murphy; 
secretary-treasurer, Har:y Seaman; 
Henry Becker, who has been serv- 
ing by appointment as business 
manager, was elected to the post. 
Board of directors: Stanford De 
Sair, Dana Lockart, Cari Miller, 
_Arthur Stulmaker and Edward 
' Morrissey. 


e+ eseny ave - 
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‘HOW FEW ARE T00 MANY? | 


By PHILIP DUNNING 


The other night in a cozy little 
bistro just off Broadway a legiti- 
mate theatre operator sat alone at 
a@ corner table sipping a glass of 
milk. He was 
lost in thought 
and kept 
mumbling to 
himself, “How 
few are too 
many?” 

At the bar 
stood a glum 
looking play- 
wright mak 
ing little rings 
on the mahog- 
any with the 
bottom of his 








Phil Dynning 


highball glass. 
A Broadway producer entered 
hurriedly. “Sorry I'm late. Be 


right with you,” he called to the 
playwright as he disappeared into 
the telephone booth. 

A moment later an actor ap- 
peared in the doorway and glanced 
around the room. “Hello there,” 
he said joining the playwright at 
the bar. “I thought I saw Dave pop 
in here just now.” 

“He’s phoning.” 

“When do you start casting your 
new opus?” the actor asked. 

“As soon as the money is raised, 
but God only knows when that will 
be.” 

When the producer came out of 
the phone booth his face was paler 
and longer. 

“What's the matter? No luck 
with Mr. Mazuma?” the playwright 
inquired. 

“I just had the slippery bandit 
en the phone.” 

“Well? How does he like the 
script?” 

“He likes it, but his mother-in- 
law doesn’t.” 

They noticed the theatre opera- 


tor sitting at the table in the ccr- 
“Hello 


ner, and went over to him. 
T. O.,” the producer said, 
look kind of lonesome.” 


“vou 


The theatre operator looked up 
“I was just trying to fig- 
He shook 
hands with the three men and in- 
vited them to sit down and have a 
He ordered another glass 
of milk. The others ordered high- 


and said, 
ure out something.” 


drink. 
balls. 


“How's business,” the producer 


inquired. 


“Don't ask me,” the theatre op- | 
“How could it be but | coldly. 
lousy with nothing but ‘twofers’ in of a tough job it is to dig up back- | 


erator said, 


the house.” 


“I hear business is off all over | 


town,” the actor broke in. 
“It's one hell of a season,’ 

* producer griimoied: 

money so tight.” 
“I remember 20 years afo,” 


wouldn't be half a house,” the pro- 
ducer explained. 

“What about Theatre Parties? 
Don’t you think they are harmful 


to a new show?” the playwright | 


asked. 

“Actors hate ‘em,” the actor 
said. “They're cold as Kelcey 
Allen.” 

“And they prevent the regular 
theatregoer from buying tickets,” 
the playwright said. 

“I'll take all I can get for any 
show I produce. They're good in- 
surance against a quicir flop. Right, 


7. @ said the producer. The 

theatre operator had his eyes 

closed and didn’t answer. 
Speaking of ice,” smiled the 


playwright. “How about blaming 
the ticket brokers?” 

“Ice—what’s ice but friendship? 
You give and you get—lIt'’s supply 
and demand—there always has 
been ticket-scalping on smash hits 
and there always will be,” the pro- 
ducer said. 

“Well, who’s to blame for the de- 
plorable condition of legit?” the 
actor said. “That’s what I'd like 
to kiiow.” 

“How about blaming the actor?” 
the playwright said with a smile. 

“Are you kidding?” 

“No, I'm not. Just as soon as 
an actor makes a hit on Broadway, 
what does he do? He hurries off 
to some Hollywood film studio.” 


“What do you expect him to co, 
sit on his fanny and go broke wait- 
ing around here for another show? 
Actors have to eat same as play- 
wrights or anyone else. Do you 
realize that out of 5,790 Equity 
members fewer than one in eight 
earned $5,000 this past year, and 


‘one in four didn't get any work at 


all. If playwrights wrote hits in- 
stead of flops actors wouldn't be 
going to Hollywood.” 

“We write flops on purpose. Is 
that your argument?” the play- 
wright said. “There was never a 
season that produced more than 
10% hits, and its hardly likely that 
the percentage will suddenly be- 
come higher.” 

“Everybody blames the other fel- 


low,” laughed the producer. “Who 
do you blame, T. O.?” 
“Huh? I wasn't listening. i'm 


trying to figure out how few are 
too many,” the theatre operator 
said, and fell silent again with his 
'eyes half closed. 
“rroducers must take 
| the blame,” the actor said. 
The producer looked at him 
“If you knew what a heck 


some of 


| ing you wouldn't say that.” 


“I thought investors were falling 
over each other trying to buy 


* the pieces of shows.” the actor said. 
“Never seen” 


the | | around me—Angels are frightened 


“I haven't seen any falling 














SEASON’S GREETINGS 


BERT LYTELL 








birds these days—they want to 
know in advance just which the- 
atre the show is booked into be- 
fore. they'll part with a nickel.” 


“The theatre is desperately ill, 
we all admit that—there must be 
some cure—there must be,” the 
playwright said, draining his glass. 

“I wish to the devil I knew what 
it was,” the producer answered. 
“With the shortage of legit thea- 
tres and the exorbitant guarantees 
demanded, unfair sharing terms 
and high stop clauses, I teli you 
it’s murder.” 

“How few are too many?” the 
theatre operator mumbled as he 
opened his eyes and sipped his 
milk. 

“Oh, 
producer said. 
dozed off.” 

“I think 
closed.” 

“We're just about to cast you as 
the villain in this piece,” the play- 
wright said, with a smile. 

“Me? Why me?” 

“We can’t find anyone else to 
play the part.” 

“No kidding. I think we've hit 
on the real cause of our trouble,” 
the actor said. “Too many the- 
atres have been turned over to 
pictures and——” 

“Wait a minute. When a the- 
atre fails to show a profit with 
legit attractions you can’t blame 
us for turning the house over to 
something else. Do you know how 
many dark weeks I had last year? 
Don’t ask me. My expenses go on 
if I'm dark or lit. Taxes, insur- 
ance, interest on the mortgage and 
a dozen other items. Now, take an 
actor—what’s he got? A stick of 
greasepaint and a couple suits of 
clothes. A playwright has a type- 
writer and some paver. A producer 


you awake, T. O.?” the 
“We thought you 


better with my eyes 


, has a desk and a telephone. What 


have I got? Four walls of brick 
(Continued on page 272) 





Heartbreak on The Strawhat Trail 


By THEODORE PRATT 


Anybody want a novelist’s eye 


‘view of the theatre? This amounts 


‘to the brand new question of | 


‘what’s wrong with the old girl as 


seen by a 
novelist turn- 
ed playwright, 
very tempo- 
rarily. Any- 
body want it? 
Before you de- 





cide, here’s the 
way it would 
go: 





As a novelist 
I sit in a room 
by myself and 
am my own 
boss all along 
the line until I take, if I care to, 
some advice from my publisher's 
editor. Lonely work, but you en- 
joy the gamble of standing or fall- 
ing on your own work without hav- 
ing it interpreted by others, such 
as in the cooperative theatre. Did 
I say cooperative? Lissen: 

Couple of years ago I decided to 
write a play. Wrote it. Producer 
said he'd like to try it out in a 
summer theatre to see if it smelled 
good or bad. I said let’s sniff. 

Producer delighted and turned 
cartwheels when he got an impor- 
taat star to appear in the leading 
role. Seemed to think we were in. 
I ventured a small question. Could 
I, I asked, have this star, who here 
shall not be male or female, read 
for me? 

Producer guy looked at me as if 
I'd just tried to steal his third wife, 
the young, good-looking one. “This 
great star!” he choked, “read for 
you?” 

Didn't sound as if I amounted 
to much, but this great star did. 

“I'm glad and happy to have this 
star in my play,” I said “but maybe 
the star isn’t really right for it. If 
I could hear—” 


“Read!” the producer hollered. 

“Why not?” I asked innocently. 

“I'll tell you why not. I 
wouldn't insult an artist of this 
star’s greatness by even suggesting 
such a thing. Why, this great star 
might refuse the pari, after all. 
You wouldn't want that, would 
you?” 

“I wouldn't want that. But I'd 
like to be sure this star is right for 
the part.” 


“Don't you dare suggest that we 
go against the tradition of the the- 
atre by suggesting such a thing 
further.” 








Theodore Pratt 


I didn’t dare suggest it fur-- 
The star showed up at the 


ther. 
summer theatre. Rehearsals began. 
I tried to be impressed that the star 


was right, even though immediately | 


there was no right sound to me. I | 
was assured thet the star would 


dramatic and musical shows | 
presented in New York, using 72 
theatres and employing 5,7i9 play- | 


ers. ” 


“Quite a comedown,” the aster | 


said hopelessly. 


_“Tll say. Hell, there’s only 
about 30 legit theatres left,” the 
producer said. 

“I wonder,” mused the theatre 
operator. “How few are too) 
many?” 


“What do you mean?” asked the | 


producer. 
“Huh? 
was just thinking out loud.” 


“When I think of all the fine 
houses that have been taken over 
by pictures or radio or television 


it makes me ill,” the actor said. 


“If it makes you ill why think 
the theatre operator 


about it?” 
said quieily. 

“We've got to think about it, 
T. oO. 
ducer said. 

“There must se some cure, 
the playwright. 

“Who's to blame. 
keep asking myself. Is it the roms | 
critics?” the actor asked. 

“No, you can’t put it all on those | 
babies—lots of shows that got 
stinking noiices have played to ca- | 


pacity business and lots of them | 
that got rave reviews have been 
boxoffice failures.” the producer | 


answered. 


At that moment 


tor said. 


be more theatregoers instead of 
less.” 


“Perhaps it’s because shows ring 
up so late,” the playwright put in. 
ten ple are used to late cur- 

f you went up early there 





Oh, don’t mind me. I 


It’s our livelyhood,” the pro- | 
” said» 


That’s what I 


the waiter | 
came to the table with the drinks. | 

“I don’t understand it,” the ac- | 
“New York City has a | 
greater population today than ever | 
before. You'd think there would | 


| 
| 
| 





ALF RED LUNT and LYNN F ONTANNE 


“1 KNOW MY LOVE” 
Currently SAM &. SHUBERT THEATRE, New York 











| 
| 
| 


sound right after the star got the 
star’s teeth into the part. 

Three days later I was positive 
this star wasn’t flickering right. | 
whispered this to the producer and 
the director. They both screamed 
at this heresy. I was wrong. Wrong! 
| Two days later the director con- 
fided that he saw what I meant. 
| At the dress rehearsal the pro- 
ducer, moaning, said that he also 
saw it. 


‘Miscast — 


The fact was that the great star 
while effective in other roies. w;: 
just exactly everything except what 
this part called for. The star was 
wrong, wrong, wrong, and obvious- 
ly never could be right. 

We had to play the scheduled 
week. I could barely look. It hurt 
my ears to listen. The play was 
good, as evidenced by audience re- 
action at least, every minute the 
star wasn't on, but the star was on 
too much. 

“If—,” 1 began to the producer 

“I know!” he yelled. “But you 
can’t do it in the theatre. It's 
against tradition to ask a great star 
to read a part.” 

“What happens now?” 

“Your play is tagged. The label 
is ‘no good,’ and can't be taken off. 
I admit this great star wrote the 
tag.” 

“Especiaiiy wii geétitie remarks 
that if we'd use the stage directions 
for lines the play would be better.” 

“Wait until the star gets back to 
Sardi’s and really thinks up some 
remarks.” 

“Then,” I ventured, “my play 
is finished because this star could 
not be asked to read? If this could 
have been done, the play might 
have gone over with someone else, 
saving everybody, including the 
star, headaches, failure, time and 
money?” 

“I guess,” admitted the producer, 
“that’s the way it is,” 

“Why don't you take that up by 
the scruff of the neck and drop 
it in the river?” 

“It’s tradition, man.” 

“Goodbye,” I told him. 


“Where you going?” 

“Back to my room to write a 
novel.” 

“How about trying another 
play?” 


“You try one. I didn't like the 
feel of it when that tradition hit 
me over the head. Let me know 


when it stops throwing its weight 


around and maybe I'll see you 
again.” 

Anybody want a novelist’s eve 
view of the theatre? No? That's 
what I thought. 


Eye 1 000-Seat Legiter 
For Suburban Wash. 


Washington. 

Another deai to provide legit en- 
tertainment for the D. C. area was 
disclosed here last week by the 
Silver Spring Board of Trade, 
which said New York interests 
have plans for 1,000-seat legit the- 
atre and video studio. Names of 
the parties were not announced by 
Charles Kopeland, executive sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade, who 
said merely that the principals in- 
cluded “some top actors in tele- 
vision.” 

He said they will be in Silver 
Spring in January to complete ne- 
gotiations for the site. Silver 
Spring is a very large suburban 
community just to the north of 





| Washington. It is now figured to 


have the second largest population 
in Maryland, trailing only Balti- 


| more. 


Question of a “white only” pol- 
icy is being sidestepped at this 
time. However, it is not regarded 


likely that Actors Equity wouid 


okay segregation in a Washington 
suburb after nixing it within the 
city itself. 


Jurow May Go WM 


Martin Jurow is expected to join 
the William Morris agency as head 
of the legit and literary depar't- 
ments in New York. At this writ- 
ing talks are currently in pros- 
ress on the Coast, and no hitch 's 





anticipated. 


Jurow was with Music Corp. of 


_America and later talent scout for 


| Warner Bros. in New York. He wa 
‘also a producer for Univers@!. 


| Jurow would take over some of 
| the literary accounts handled bv 


| Albert Taylor, of the literary an¢ 
radio departments, Taylor exited 


last week, 
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Stock Player's Woes 


Having spent a summer in stock, I find my favorite anecdote 
is the one about the repertory company. After a long season of a 
play a week the cast was pretty nigh exhausted. The plays in the 
past season began to blend one into the other and each night the 
problem of delivering lines became more difficult. Finally one 
evening just as the leading man was about to deliver his big dra- 
matic pitch, his mind went completely blank. For the life of him 
he could remember nothing. The leading lady stared back, about 
as much help as a wax figure, and as he turned from actor to actor 
on the stage he received various shrugs and more blank looks. 
Backstage the stage-manager began to get a little hot under the 
collar and nudged the prompter te feed the line. This he did 
with no result whatever. The leading man looked worse than 
before and the house was beginning to cough and whisper. Again 
the prompter read the line and again nothing. For the third time 
he gave the line and still nothing penetrated. 

In agony, the prompter reached for a straw and threw out, 

“Act 2, scene 2!” . 

The leading man turned toward him questioningly. 

“What?” he asked wearils 

“Act 2, scene 2! Act 2. 
screaming now. 

“The devil with the scene,” 
play are we doing?” 


scene 2!" the prompter was nearly 
came from the leading man, “what 
~-Doris Brown. 
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The Judge Laughs 


[= By LOUIS NIZEI 


The judge is the speaking law, but the law is a silent judge. 

Humor has been a great tradition in the law and has spoken loudly 
through many dry cases. ; 

This is quite natural, isn’t it? After all, humor is balance, and 
where else is it most natural for balance to exist than in the judicial 
process’ 

The first Chief Justice of the United States, John Marshall, pre- 
sented a forbidding, austere figure when on the bench, but in his pri- 
vate conversations his wit sparkled. He once summarized the greatest 
achievement of a judge as “the abilit: to look a lawyer straight in the 
eyes for two hours and not hear a damned word he says.” 

Judge Marshall liked his Madeira wine. But he had made a rule fr 
the brethren on the Supreme Court forbidding the sipping of wine dur- 
ing the discussion of cases—unless it was raining outside. One day he 
asked his associate justice, Joseph Storey, to see how the weather was. 
Judge Storey went to the window and reported lugubriously that the 
sun was dazzlingly bright. Judge Marshall was not defeated. He.drew 


upon the resourcefulness which was later to be evidenced in his con- | 


stitutional opinions, and said: “Well, our jurisdiction extends over so 
much territory that under the doctrine of chance, it is certain that it 
is raining some place. We will therefore have Madeira.” 

* ~ - 


Judge Benjamin Cardozo kept us in awe with his cchularliness. Many 
of us felt that we were touched with greatness by knowing him. He 
was a combination of genius and saintliness. Could any lesser words 
be used to do him justice? However, when the occasion reauired, he 
would combine his judgment and wit, like timber and brusi.wood, to 
set a bright fire. 

I recall his felicitous description of an arrogant and ignorant judge 
as “one who showed a suspicious familiarity with those sections of the 
Civil Practice Act under the title ‘contempt’.” 

He delighted to tell of the fledgling lawyer who appeared before his 
court of highest appeal and proceeded to expound the most elementary 
principles of law. Judge Cardozo leaned over the bench benignly and, 
with characteristic sensitivity, said, “I trust that counsel will give this 
court credit for knowing the fundamental rules of the common law.” 
“Oh, no,” replied the young lawyer, “that was the mistake I made in 


the lower court.” 
* * > 


Lord Braugham, who was noted for his flashing humor, was once 
confronted by a lawyer who pressed his point endlessly without any 
comfort from the judge. Exhausted and exasperated, he sat down, 
but not before a final bitter statement: “There is no use, Your Honor, 
in my beating my head against a stone wall.” 

Lord Braugham’'s reply was instantaneous: “I can think of no one, 
counsellor, who could perform that operation with less possibility of 
injury to his head than you.” 

7 * 7 


Recently a lawyer persisted in advising the judge that he had no 
power to grant an injunction. He waived the opinion of the highest 
court which had just come dowr. the day before and said: “Your honor, 
this case proves that Your Honor cannot grant this relief. 
very latest authority. It was just handed down by the Court of Appeals 
yesterday.” 

“Well,” said the judge, whose name shall be charitably omitted, “I 
nevertheless grant the injunction. Have you got anything later than 


that?” 
* . * 


Ignorance of the law is no excuse but Chief Justice Fuller once re- 
sponded violently to this statement. He said: “Every shoemaker, tailor, 
mechanic and illiterate laborer is presumed to know the law. Yes, 
every man is presumed to know the law except the judges of the 
a Court and we have a Court of Appeals to correct their mis- 
akes.” 

* * - 


Justice Oliver Wendel! Holmes, after listening to a long-winded 
lawyer, suggested that he should take a course in risque French novels 
and so learn to speak by innuendo rather than at length. He might 
have told the lawyer that clarity and brevity are the most admirable 
qualities of oratory; and they are most eloquently expressed in silence. 


* * * 


A speech that has no terminal facilities sometimes comes from the 
judge rather than from the lawyer. In a case involving a public nui- 
sance, a judge charged the jury for almost two hours, defining and re- 
defining the legal meanings of “nuisance—public and private.” When 
he concluded, he asked the jury whether it had any difficulty under- 
standing any part of the charge. “Why, no,” said the foreman, “after 
aes to Your Honor’s charge, we fully understand what a nuisance 


‘ . +. 


‘Humor usually has roots in tragedy or fear. That is why the history 
of law is dotted with humorous anecdote. Fundamentally, the love of 
justice is in most men nothing more than the fear of suffering injustice. 

If you still persist in your notion that the law is a solemn and hu- 
morless art, then I should conclude by saying to you what a judge said 
to a deadlocked jury, when he was informed that one man held out 
against a verdict all through the night and morning. “Take them to 


— he directed the balliff. “Order 11 lunches and one bale of 


It is the | 


Chicago. 


Believe it or not, there was a time when Chicago 
probably produced more legit fare than New York. 
That was in the period 1900 to 1920. 

It was about 1900 that Lincoln J. Carter material- 
| ized his great want for a producing house by leasing 
, and renaming an old theatre on Segwick near Divi- 
| sion. He called it the Criterion. For some years be- 
|fore that he had been producing his plays at the 
| Windsor on North Clark, which was then under lease 
| to James S. Hutton. In fact, it was at the Windsor 
| that Carter first staged his mele, “The Fast Mail,” 
| with his first thrilling stage effect. But the effect 
| best remembered in that one was the endless cross- 
|}ing of a freight train, with its steaming, smoking 
|} engine followed by a hundred or more red, brown 
and green freight cars, with “McGinty,” 
man, swinging his lantern atop. 

Perhaps Clyde Eckhardt, now a 20th-Fox execu- 
| tive, could tell the Criterion story better; he was in 
| the boxoffice, but I believe it wes Carter’s “Remem- 
ber the Maine” which opened the house. Then came 
a long string of Carter-written, directed and pro- 
duced melodramas including “Chattanooga,” “The 
lith Hour,’ “The Tornado,” “Under the Dome,” 
“The Eye Witness,” “Two Littie Waifs,’ “Down 
Mobile,” “Swanee River” and “The Heart of Chi- 
cago.” And among Carter players were Stella May- 
hew, Mary Servoss, J. Sully Guard, Frederick Eck- 
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hardt, Willis Hall, Princess Go-Wan-Go-Mohawk, 
Walter F. Jones, Aiexander Gaden and Laura Al- 
berta. 


When a Carter play was given its Criterion 
premiere, John Hogan. his general manager, would 
cai: in his managers, line them on_op- 
posite sides of the office and let them choose teams. 
Then fou> companies would start rehearsals of each 
play simultaneously and four agents would take to 
the road to book, railroad, press agent and order 
paper, heralds, cuts, transfers and do everything that 
today is handed to an agent on a silver platter. But 
those were the days when the agent controlled the 
destiny of road shows, not the booking offices, and 
company managers were known as “cut collectors.” 


The Carter Saga 


acente« and 


But the Carter saga is a long and thrilling one, and 
years of it must be skipped to come to the twilight 
of his fame, with the great race between a railroad 
train and an automobile in “Bedford’s Hope.” a stage 
effect that may well stand today without equal. 
We then come to that old Grand Opera House 
building on Clark, and later the old Masonic Temple, 
where the road show producers roosted. Rowland & 
Clifford toured “Over Niagara Falls,” “While the 
City Sleeps.” “The Game Keeper,” “The Rosary,” 
“The Divorce Question.” “September Morn” and 
dozens more. When Clifford quit to join up with 
Gazzolo & Gatts, in the later years, his place was 
taken by Lorin Howard and the firm became Row- 
land & Howard, producers of “Which One Shall I 








Recall the Days When Chi Was a Breezy 
(Instead of a Windy) City for the Legit 


By RALPH T. KETTERING 


Marry,” “The Daughter of the Sun,” “The Marriage 
Question” and many more, all of which toured in 
duplicate or triplicate. Clifford, Gazzolo & Gatts, 
toured “Her Unborn Child” and a raft of others. And 
George M. Gatts, along with George Peck and George 
Sackett, known as the United Play Co., produced 
“Graustark,” “Truxton King,” “Kindiin’'” and many 
more. Gazzolo, with George Klimt, known as Klimt 
& Gazzolo, produced “The James Boys in Missouri,” 
“The Montana Limited,” “Bunco in Arizona” and 
a lot more. 

Gaskill & MacVitty had their day in the sun with 
“The Shepherd of the Hills, “Rosalind at Red Gate,” 
“Barriers Burned Away,” afu 
Wright up nights writing plays for them. 

Then there were Merle Norton, W. F. Mann, Rob- 
ert Sherman, Primrose & McGillan, Harry Scott and 
at least 10 more, whom for the moment I must defer, 
all sending out touring attractions. 

In that circa there were at least 100-200 produc- 
tions going forth from Chicago, all Chicago-written, 
directed, acted and produced in settings built and 
painted by Sosman & Landis, Becker Bros., Peltz & 
Carsen or other Chicago scenic studios. 

But if I appear to be confining Chicago production 
w “one-night-stands” too greatly, let me remind you 
that we had major producers of major musicals. 
There were Fred and Harry Hamlin with “The Wiz- 
ard of Oz,” “Babes in Toyland,” “Bird Center” and a 
great many more. 
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| Kohl & Castle as Producers — | 


Koh! & Castle delved into a bit of legit producing 
with “The Land of Nod.” Al Campbell, with four 
associates, produced ““Chow-Chow,” “The Paraders,” 
“Lovers and Lunatics,” “The Voyagers.” “The Isle 
of Spice,” “The Royal Chef,” “High Highness the 
Bey,” “The Isle of Bong-Bong” and “The Yankee 
Regent.” They were followed rapidly by Mort H 
Singer, who produced “The Umpire,” “Time, Place 
and Girl,” “Honeymoon Trail,” “The Girl Question,” 
“The Flirting Princess,’ “A Stubborn Cinderella,” 
“Miss Nobody ‘vom Starland,” ““The Goddess of Lib- 
erty” and othe.’s, all the work of Will Hough, Frank 
Adams and Joe E. Howard. Some of the Singer stars 
were Sallie Fisher, John Barrymore, Junie McCree, 
Homer B. Mason, Marquerite Keeler, Henry Wood- 


ruff, Cecil Lean, Florence Holbrook and Harry 
Pilcer. 
Into these same years you must insert George 


Lederer and “Madame Sherry” along with his “The 
Girl Rangers” and some others. And there were 
LeComte & Flesher, with several musicals; Walter 
Hast with “Seandal,” which starred Francine Larri- 
more and Charles Cherry, and a lot of one-play 
producers. 

There does appear to be something sinister in the 
fact that Chicago has become just another Cleve- 
land, Denver, Dallas or Seattle. It most certainly is 
not to be compared today to Phiiadelphia or Boston. 
At least they see new productions. But how leng 
has it been since Chicago was producing new plays? 


London's West End Still Depends On Bway 


| By CLEM HUMPHRIES 


| London. 


A survey of theatrical London during the past 
year reveals that, in the main, essential conditions 
‘have not changed to any great degree from those 
of 1948. War scares, political crises and the end- 
less drain on an already depleted pocketbook haven't 
left the average citizen much over for amusements. 
With prices of food and clothing rising all the time, 
and transport fares and every phase of life mount- 
ing in cost, these has been an adverse reaction on 
the boxoffice. Added to this the country sweltered 
‘under the most prolonged spell of hot weather in 38 
years. 

With a reptition of last year’s influx of overseas 
visitors, roughly estimated at 600,000, more coin 
\should have reached the theatre coffers than that 
accrued through the continental and Empire con- 
itingent that came over for the Olympic Games. In 
fact, history repeated itself in that the good attrac- 
tions continued to do well, and the mediocre shows 
just faded out. Those that were immune to the pro- 
\longed heatwave were the perennial musicals (in 
itheir third year), “Annie Get Your Gun” and “Okla- 
heme,” which, being booked months ahead, did not 








suffer through climatic or industrial conditions. 


Other American productions which have done con- 
sistently steady business are “Brigadoon,” “The Heir- 
ess,” “Death of a Salesman,” “Harvey” while “The 
'Young and the Fair,” “The Male Animal” and “High 
Button Shoes” did well for a short spell, but suc- 
cumbed to the sultry weather. “Tobacco Road” 
‘broke the house record in its three-week stay at the 
'Embassy, Swiss Cottage, where the ban was lifted 
\for public performance after 12 years. It moved 
down to the Piayhouse in the West End and lasted 
for another four months. The only importation that 
\failed to register was Harry Green's revival of “The 
‘Return of Peter Grimm,” which, after a discourag- 
ing provincial tour, folded after two months. 
| Apart from “The Heiress” and “Salesman,” out- 
standing U. S. winner has been “Streetcar Named 
Desire,” which earned for Vivien Leigh big praise 
in an arducus role. It created a buzz in authorita- 
tive beehives because of its Arts Council sponsoring 
‘after it had been granted tax exemption. Although 
‘qualifying as a non-profit production, the press agi- 
tated against this tax relief, claiming its sordid 
theme could hardly be classed as either cultural or 
‘educational. Matter was raised in Parliament, but 
the Treasury refused to take action. Members 
of all parties, however, are being persistent and in- 
‘tend pressing the point to a full-scale debate. 


_. ' The London stage has thus been invaded by opu- 


lent U. S. productions that have defied transplating 
and other bogies usually a nightmare to producers. 
English musicals have made a poor showing. Sir 
Charles Cochran's “Tough at the Top,” which re- 
placed the still-profitable “Bless the Bride” at the 
Adelphi, was withdrawn after five months, and 
“Roundabout” had only four weeks at the Saville. 
Cicely Courtneidge had the unusual experience of 
being booed at the premiere of “Her Excellency” 
at the Hippodrome, suffering from a restive gallery 
and poor press. With main burden on her own 
shoulders, she carried on gamely, and after the show 
was broadcast business picked up. It then trans- 
ferred to the Saville, succeeding “Roundabout.” 


| Ivor Novello the Big Exception 

The solitary exception to pull native prestige out 
of oblivion is Ivor Novello’s spectacular musical 
“King’s Rhapsody,” which did terrific business on 
tour before it opened at the Palace; it had a $200,000 
sale in advance of its West End premiere. It is of 
the romantic Ruritanian type that has made this pro- 
lific author-composer’s work surefire for tae past 
decade and his seventh hit in a row. 

In general, British writers seem to lack the verve 
necessary to keep up with modern standards. While 
they still turn out sound, concise plots for comedies 
and thrillers, their musical books are woefully be- 
hind their American counterparts. 

Sir Laurence Olivier scored a second managerial 
hit ‘his first being “Born Yesterday”) with James 
Bridie’s “Daphne Laureola,” which gives Edith 
Evans best acting role of the year, and play owes 
more of its overwhelming success to her than to 
any intrinsic merit. Its Broadway presentation may 
well repeat its London reception. Olivier’s third 
venture, “Fading Mansion,” an Irish adaptation of 
a French success, was a bewildering opus with com- 
piex characters, and bowed out after a few weeks. 
He has now decided to become an actor-manager 
and takes over the St. James theatre soon for his 
own presentations. 

Even the Old Vic company showed a loss for the 
first time, in its early season, probably due to the 
loss of Olivier and other of its more popular stars. 
They have fared much better with their fall produc- 
tions, with Michael Redgrave and Angela Baddeley 
heading the company, which is presenting, in reper- 
tory, “Love's Labor Lost,” “She Stoops to Con- 
quer” and “A Month in the Country.” Except for 
the last named being overlong and ponderous, the 
others have been acclaimed for the lightness of 
touch and buoyancy of their presentation under the 
new director, Hugh Hunt. 
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There were three outstanding 
developments in legit during i949. 
Two were economic and one was 


artistic. 

Foremost was the continued de- 
cline of production to a new low, 
particularly on the road. Another, 
closely related to it, was the grow- 
ing stress on the economics of the 
theatre, coupled with unprece- 
dented efforts to solve the in- 
creasingly complex and difficult 
probiems 

In the artistic field, the year was 
notable for the arrival of two of 
the most distinguished productions 
in «tage history—‘“South Pacific” 
fu the musical category and “Death 
of a Salesman” in the dramatic. 
Not within memory has a singie 
year brought two such briliiantly 
representative theatrical creations 

Statistically, 1949 was unimpres- 
sive. There were 57 productions 
on Broadway during the year, in- 
cluding 43 plays, 12 musicals, five 
revivals and eight miscellaneous 
offerings (City Center, New Stages 
and a Gilbert & Suilivan series) 
That was a substantial drop from 
1948, during which there were 74 
productions, including 45 plays, 18 
musicals, eight revivals and three 
miscellaneous. The 1949 list in- 
cluded 12 apparent hits, compared 
with 14 during 1948. 


The total grosses of all shows on 


Broadway during the year was 
$28.211.500. on the basis of 
VariEety’s weekly boxoffice esti- 


mates. The figure for 1948 was 
$28,896,000. On the road, the 
year’s gross came to $21,051,200, 


compared with $24,100,000 in 1948. 


The total number of weeks 
played by all shows on Broadway 
during 1949 was 1,118, represent- 
ing a drop of 143 weeks. As with 
the figures on grosses, the total 
number of playing weeks on the 
road fell to 1,000 during 1949 from 
1.230 in 1948. 

There was a precipitous drop in 
the total amount invested in Broad- 
way productions in 1949, as com- 
pared with the figure for the pre- 
vious year. The estimated total 
for 1949 was $4,300,000, as against 
about $7,000,000 in 1948. That dif- 
ference appears significant, since 
the decrease reffects not only the 
decline in number of productions, 
but seemingly stems from the de- 
termination by the _ established 
Broadway managements to reduce 


anote 
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| Notable 1949 Developments | 

Notable events and develop- 
ments during 1949 included the 
following: 

The formation of the Committee 
of Theatrical Producers, organized 
primarily to lower production and 
operating costs, but which has 
moved also to effect various re- 
forms. 

The probe of ticket-scalping by 
John M. Murtagh, New York City 
commissioner of investigations, re- 
sulting in the revocation of 30-odd 
brokers’ licenses and leading to the 
establishment of the Mayor’s thea- 
tre committee, headed by James E. 
Sauter. Through the latter group, 
a ticket distribution code will be 
adopted by the Department of Li- 
censes and policed by the Depart- 
ment of Investigations. Forma- 
tion of the N. Y. Theatre Ticket 
Brokers, Inc., was another out- 
growth of the ticket probe. 


The ali-industry theatre con- 
ference held last March at the As- 
tor hotel, N. Y., and the conse- 
quent formation of a committee 
representing all elements of legit 
to deal with assorted problems of 
the stage. The committee, headed 
by Morton Baum, has not yet 
achieved tangible results, but is 
still in existence. 

The issuance of the Edward L. 
Bernays report to the League of 
N. Y. Theatres and that organiza- 
tion’s subsequent request to the 
Assn. of Theatrical Press Agents 
& Managers to make recommenda- 
tions for a national public relations 
campaign for the theatre. 


The continued increase of thea- 


| Decline of Production 
Marked Passing of ’49 


By HOBE MORRISON 


tre party bookings and emergence | 
of the Show-of-the-Month Club as | 


factors in stimulating record ad- 
vance sales for Broadway shows. 
The N. Y. supreme court deci- 
gion, to be appealed, nullifying the 
Dramatists Guild’s minimum basic 








agreement with the League of N. Y. 

heatres as being in viclation of 
the anti-trust laws. However, both 
playwrights and producers have 
continued to conform to provisions 
of the agreement. 

The dispute between Lee Shu- 
bert and the 
agency, as a result of which the 
latter’s ticket allotments for Shu- 
bert theatres were drastically re- 
duced. 

Efforts, soon to become effective, 
by the American National Theatre 
& Academy to lease the Belasco 


Tyson - Sullivan | 


theatre in Washington, after vari- | 


ous moves to lease the National 
there or persuade the owners to 
end their policy of racial discrim- 
ination had tailed. 

Moves to i<vive the practice of 
broker ticket “buys” for Broadway 
shows, the only one actually going 
through being that for Ken Mur- 
ray’s “Blackouts of 1950,” at the 
Ziegfeld, N. Y. 

Flop of ‘Life With Mother’ 

Flop of “Life with Mother” in 
Baltimore, at the start of a sched- 
uled season-long tour, after the 
comedy had failed the previous 
spring on Broadway, and fold of 
“Anne of the Thousand Days” in 
Chicago. Collapse of the Boston 
Repertory theatre and the failure 
of the New York theatre ticket of- 
fice in a Trenton department store. 
Discontinuance of the Theatre 
Guild’s subscription setup in Texas. 
The end of activities of New Stages 
after its second season. 

Generally healthy strawhat sea- 
son, including a record number of 
new play tryouts. 

Appointment of Louis M. Simon 
as executive secretary of Actors 
Equity. 

Sale or lease of several Broac- 
day theatres, including the change 
of ownership of the Lyceum, con- 
version of the Belasco for radio 
and the reversion of the Playhouse 
from television to legit. 

Devaluation of British currency 
with its effects on the exchange of 
plays and talent between London 
and Broadway. 

Booking of “show trains” on the 
New Haven railroad to bring com- 
muters to Broadway. 


Formation of the Drama Desk 
by legit reporters in New York. 


Among the notable Broadway 
snows during 1949, in addition to 
“South Pacific’ and “Death of a 


Salesman,” were “Diamond Lil,” 
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“Detective Story,” “Miss Liberty,” 
“The Browning Version,” “Lost in 
the Stars,” “Regina,” “I Know 
My Love,” “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,” “Caesar and Cleopatra’ 
and “She Stoops to Conquer.” 


Outstanding authors. included 
Arthur Miller, Sidney Kingsley, 
Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammer- 
stein, II, Irving Berlin, Robert E. 
Sherwood, Bernard Shaw, Jean and 
Walter Kerr, .Maxwell Anderson 
Kurt Weill, August Strindberg, 
Anita Loos, Joseph Fields, Jule 
Styne and Leo Robin. The key 
directors were limited to Joshua 
Logan, Elia Kazan, Kingsley, Peter 
Glenville, Rouben Mamoulian, Al- 
fred Lunt and Guthrie McClintic. 

Stars who were notable in new 
shows included Mae West, Jolin 
Garfield, Melvyn Douglas, Ralph 
Bellamy, Lee Tracy, Mary Mar- 
tin, Ezio Pinza, A. E. Matthews 
Maurice Evans, Edna Best, Todd 
Duncan, Leslie Banks, Alfred 
Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, Raymond 
Massey, Katharine Cornell, Mady 
Christians, Sir. Cedric Hardwicke, 
Lilli Palmer, Betty Field, Grace 
George, Walter Hampden, Celeste 
Holm and Brian Aherne. 

Players who came into promi- 
nence, in one instance getting star 
billing, were Carol Channing. Lee 
J. Cobb, Mildred Dunnock, Arthur 
J. Kennedy, Lee Grant, James 
Westerfield, Joseph Wiseman, Mvy- 
ron McCormick, Juanita Hall, Wil- 
liam Tabbert, Dickinson Eastham 
and Nancy Andrews. 





‘Faust’ for Ft. Worth 


Fort Worth. 
The Fort Worth Civic Opera's 
one production this season will be 
Gounod’s “Faust,” to be given at 
the Will Rogers Memorial audito- 
rium, March 22 and 24. 
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Looking Back to 1903, | 
‘A Sounder Theatre Era’ | 


By JAMES F. REILLY i 








(Exec. Director, League of N. Y. Theatres) 


Memory is a funny thing. One 
can remember things that hap 
pened long ago better than those 
of a more recent occurrence. To 
start with a personal note, one of 
my pleasantest recollections is 
that, although the reigning stars 
of the day had in 1903 already 
played their most famous plays 
and presumably had laid them to 
rest, through the failure of subse- 
quent plays they had to revive the 
earlier hits. Through these strokes 
of good and bad fortune I was able 
to see Maude Adams in “The Lit- 
tle Minister” and “Quality Street,” 
John Drew in “Rosemary,” Annie 
Russell in “Mice and Men,” and 
William Gillette in “Secret Serv- 
ice,” “Held by the Enemy” and 
“Sherlock Holmes.” 


These stars were all under the 
management of Charles Frohman 
for whom I went to work on Nov. 
18, 1903. William Gillette had 
opened in “The Admiral Crichton” 
at the Lyceum the night before. 
With all due respect to my present 
associates, I think that Mr. Froh- 
man was the most remarkable im- 
presario ever to be in the legiti- 
mate theatre. There is not a type 
of legitimate theatre enterprise 
that he did not at some time at- 
tempt. The Vaudeville theatre, on 
44th street, where performances 
were given in French and which, 
except for a few performances of 
“Arms and the Man,” with Richard 
Mansfield, later became the birth- 
place of George Bernard Shaw in 
this country. The Ben Greet Play- 
ers in “Everyman,” Albert Cheva- 
lier (the Cockney, not the French- 
man), Yvette Guilbert, Mimi Agug- 
lia and her Sicilian players, pag- 
eants at Berkeley, Cal., and the 
Harvard Stadium with Maude 
Adams were all under his manage- 
ment. He either operated or was 
directly interested in the Empire, 
Criterion, Knickerbocker, Garden, 
Garrick. Savoy and Lyceum thea- 
tres in New York, as well as twe in 
London, four in Boston, two in Chi 
cago, as well as in the syndicate 
theatres throughout the U. S. at 
that time. 

The fall of 1903 was an impor 
tant one in that it brought the 
opening of three fine N. Y. thea- 
tres, the New Amsterdam, the 
Hudson and the Lyceum, thus 
bringing the number in the Broad- 
way theatre area to 27. There are 
now 32, after a peak of 75 in 1929. 
There were outiying theatres ¢ 
in Chelsea, Harlem, Brooklyn and 
Jersey City, where profitable one- 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


© Vivienne, London 
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week engagements were played. Of 
the 27 theatres then existing, only 
the Empire, Lyceum and Hudson 
still play legitimate plays. The Sa- 
voy, Belasco (42nd street) and 
Lyric show motion pictures. The 
others have been replaced by loft 
and office buildings or bus termi- 
nals. 
Seunder in 1903 

The economic condition of the 
theatre was sounder in 1903 than 
it is now. Most theatres were on 
firm long-term leases to theatre op- 
erators and producers. Rents, ex- 
cept in a very few cases, were rea- 
sonable. Many producers and the- 
atre operators could obtain loans 
from banks on their signatures, 
There were charlatans, of course, 
but they were much in the minor- 
ity. Theatres opened in Septem- 
ber and closed in April. There was 
no air-conditioning then, of course. 


Except for the Empire, the thea- 
tres were boarded up during the 
summer with an announcement of 


the opening attraction for the com- 
ing season painted thereon. 


The labor situation was much 
simpler. Stage department heads 
received $25 per week, except for 


the carpenter, who was regarded as 
the master mechanic, and received 
$30. They now receive $120 per 
week. Grips and operators re- 
ceived $14. Clearers (property de- 
partment), then in a. separate 
union, received 50c. a performance. 
These last three groups now re- 
ceive $80 a week, with key men 
getting $99. In the Frohman office, 
as in many others, company mar 
agers were frequently not 
ployed. Office employees, of whom 
most managements had fairly large 
staffs, would count up at each per- 
formance and receive $25 exira 
weekly for this work. One press 
agent, usually with an assistant 
covered all of the attractions in 
town of one management. Musi 
cians received $22 a week against 
the present rate of $83 for contract 
dramatic houses, and $118 for mu 
sicals, 


Actors Equity was not organized 
until 10 years later. The legit) 
mate actor received pretty fai: 
treatment, but the chorus people 
had rather a bad time of it, what 
with the number of weeks they 
had to rehearse, the accessories 
they had to supply and the like 

Transportation was meager. but 
unberried The 3 
been built. Automobiles were stil! 
a rarity. Hores-drawn vehicles 
and the 3d, 6th and 9th avenue 
elevated lines carried most of the 
patrons. 

Prices had been pretty § we!! 
stabilized by now to a $2 top. with 
an ample supply of 50c. seats. on 
occasions some at 25¢c. The outly- 
ing theatres earlier referred to had 
a $1.50 top. Newspapers were 
more numerous, the Sun. World 
and Journal having both morning 
and evening editions, but the ad 
verlising rates were only a fraction 
of what they are now. 

Our whole tempo has _ been 
speeded up. Travel, newspaper 
publishing, eating habits as wel! as 
the development of the automo- 
bile. such new devices as radio and 
television, have accelerated the 
pace of our living. Our economic 
situation may make for greater se- 
curity in one direction and inse- 
curity in another in a nation that 
Is running at a deficit. Perhaps 
the $80 a week the clearers get 
now Is no more unreasonable than 
the 50c. a performance they got 
then. It's a seasonable business, 
a hazardous business, dut you 
would have to take bats to drive 
most of us out of it. 


subway. had. nat. 





New ‘Stoops’ Prolog 
By Lehigh Professor 

New prolog for “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” replacing the traditien.! 
one by David Garrick, was avw- 
thored by W. W. Watt, professor 
of English at Lafayette. He was 
asked to write it at the suggestion 
of George Schaefer, production ex- 
ecutive of the show, who attended 
his classes at college. 

Pat Malone, who plays a smail 
part in the comedy, is a son of ibe 
late English producer, J. A. F. 
Malone. , His only previous Broa- 
way appearance was last season 1p 
“Make Way for Lucia.” 
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MOBS AND THE THEATRE 








Alexander Hamilton said: “Your public is a great 
beast”: Abigai! Adams stigmatized the proletariat as ‘Ihe 
Mobility.” while someone else has asserted: “Man indi- 
vidually is am ape, and collectively he’s an ass.” Those 
who justify these indictments do not 
take kindly to them; but the man who 
shares Rousseau’s belief in the essen- 
tial goodness of mankind falls into a 
state of depressive indecision after 
exploring the aberrations of his coun- 
trymen. A survey of the good old 
davs leads him to believe that while 
the days may have been good. some 
of the people were not. as witness 
the emotional debauches involving 
that great force for human happiness, 
the theatre 

For instance, the Dector’s Mob in 
1788. Some medical students with a 
flair for surgical humor left some mutilated cadavers ex- 
posed to public view; in retaliation. a gang of sensitive 
plug-uglies tried to wreck the hospital. The dramatic and 
lvric joys of the theatre were ignored for the ecstatic 
dementia of free rioting, playing havoc with the boxoffice 
intake. It’s one thing if not another in the theatre. 


Unforgiveness hardens in the hearts of the ignorant on 
discovering human frailty in their superiors. [It is true 
Edmund Kean drank and was prone to dalli- 
ance: also he got drunk on a performance in Boston with 
One of his peccadillos became 





c. O’Brien Kennedy 


copiously 


no Equity to chide him 
public and was seized upon avidly by the keyhole-peekers. 
More than all, Kean was not an American citizen. Pres- 
ently certain Manhattanites were whirling in a spate of 


holiness tinctured with passion for our sweet land of 
liberty. Aglow with this mixture the feionious purists 
packed the gallery of the Park theatre on the night of 
Nov. 14, 1825, to disrupt Kean’s performance of Richard 
lil who, ironically enough, had something.in common 
with them, although in a kindly way. The tragedian 


entered to a chorus of resentment intermingled with 
shrieks of “He has insulted our country!” Some went 
so far as to ery, “Down with the Bostonians,” prophetic of 


the Yankee Stadium on a mid-September afternoon. A 
further modern touch was the throwing of missles at 
Kean. As a vomforting note. the decent majority of the 


audience upheld the actor. The lust for hurt was reach- 
ing dangerous heights when the police intervened. Thus 
a genius who read Shakespeare by flashes of lightning was 
insulted by a filthy, mindless mob who never read any- 
thing but shouting literature; this in the name of The 
Divine Law and The Declaration of Independence. 

En route to appear at the Park Theatre in “Guy Man- 
nering,” John R. Anderson, of England, quarreled with 
some Americans and made indiscreet remarks. The news 
spread from tavern to tavern and many were dutifully 
outraged at his aspersions on their country. On the 
night of Oct. 13, 1832. the occupants of the cheap seais 
abandoned lucidity before ganging up for Anderson's 
debut. No bleacheriies ever denounced or pelted with 
more fervor. But music hath charms to calm the savage 
breast: Anderson being forced to retire, one Master Burke 
with his violin succeeded in calming the breasts. But, 
let not the spirit of the modern be proud, we know certain 
devotees of televis:on who would prefer their own raucous 
witticisms to the dialog of Sir Walter Scott. It’s a free 
country, isn’t it? 

On Sept. 9, 1833. the Park Theatre again eradied an 
uprising of the semi-sentient, this time motivated by a 
concept of Etiquette. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wood an- 
nounced “Cinderella” in opposition to a local favorite. 
Mr. Webb, editor of The Courier and Inquirer, took 
umbrage at the foreign interlopers. Mr. Wood declared 
the editor to be wrong. which is the height of lese majeste 
anytime, anywhere. Mr. Webb countered valiantly by 
urging his gentle readers to attend the theatre and “put 
down” Mr. Wood, said readers being the sort who find 
their gospel of conduct in the printed word. Their marks- 
manship varied, a coin striking Mrs. Wood in the face 
and a six-foot plank narrowly missing Mr. Wood. Thus 
Vox Populi obtained and American chivalry was demon- 
strated. 

Feminine rivalry precipitated the fracas at the Bowery 
theatre, Aug. 14, 1842, where Signora Ciocca (Italian) 
was to appear with a local danseuse. It was a signal for 
trouble when a local artiste’s domain was being en- 
croached on by a foreigner. “We must stand by our own” 
is the battle cry of gangsters and professional patriots. 
The feeling came to a roaring boil as the nationalists pro- 
ceeded to demolish the auditorium, but the police saved 
the walls of the building. Shertly afterward, Peace 
spread its downy wings over the two fair daughters of 
Terpsichore ;they kissed and made up and became a fine 
big-time act. 


i Turbulent Edwin Forrest | 





When two men of abnormal certitude meet a clash is 
inevitable. Edwin Forrest, the very great American 
actor, was a turbulent extrovert, and the equally great 
English actor, William Charles Macready, was an irritable 
introvert. As scholarly men, they were devoted to the 
study of Shakespeare, each arriving at adamant conclu- 
sions sufficient unto himself. Both were allergic to criti- 


cism, no matter how insignificant the source or trivia! the 
consequences, so what was to be expected when these two 
Slants criticized each other’? ‘Che addition of jealousy 
made for a witch's brew culminating in the Forrest-Mac- 
ready Riots at the Astor Place Opera House bloody page 
in the annals of New York. 


“Macbeth” was to be Macready's first offering on May 
20. 1848; the theatre held many indignant citizens in- 
flamed by posters reading: “The English Autocratic Opera 
House!” and “Washington Forever! Stand by your lawtul 
rights!" They began assembling at 6:40 and soon the 
house was packed. The feeling was atomic as the visitor 
entered amid hisses and groans from Forrest's partisans 
and cheers for Macready from nine-tenths of the audi- 
ence. How apropos, the Thane of Glamis’ opening line: 
So foul and fair a day I have not seen.” Meanwhile an- 
viher mob was attacking outside. The Riot Act was read 


|____ By CHARLES O'BRIEN KENNEDY ——_! 


20 times to no avail; the police were reinforced by armed 
miiiiia and cannon placed in front of the building. Then 
eame a dispute as to who commanded the armed forces; 
eventually a volley was fired over the heads of the as- 
sembly, now numbering about 25,000, the actual rioters 
being only about 500, mostly boys. Then came the order: 
“Shoot to kill.” Result: “21 dead: 33 wounded, and 63 
arrested. The following »ight Macready left the theatre 
in disguise and hid in the home of Robert Emmett; from 
there he went to New Rochelle, thence to Boston, where 
he sailed for home, never to return. 


Turbulence marked Edwin Forrest's artistic career and 
carried over into his domestic lis. Scandalous charges 
and counter-charges flew in the Forrest divorce suit. Mrs. 
Forrest's counsel was the eminent Charles O’Conor, who 
later refused to defend Boss Tweed. O’Conor won com- 
plete vindication for his client and was thereafter subject 
to Forrest’s implacable hatred. Later on, Catherine Sin- 
clair Forrest was to appear at Brougham’s Lyceum, Oct. 
2. 1852. Possibly her selection of “The School for Scan- 
dal” bore a sinister connotation to the Forrest contingent, 
who spewed their venom in phrases that oniy mad moral- 
isis can invent. The genteel cheered for the lady. Little 
physical harm was done, the malcontents being satisfied 
to vocalize their inner selves. It would appear that the 
chiet sufferer was Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Mrs. For- 
rest was English, Mr. O’Conor a Catholic. Forrest wrote 
a codicil to his will denying Catholics or English the 
benefits of the Edwin Forrest Home; a codicil never ad- 
mitted to probate. 


A feature of these riots was that few or no women 
participated. Not so today, with bobbysoxers in the fore- 


front. their profanity of spirit mirrored in their distorted 
faces; future mothers of a neurotic progeny. 
lt is significant that violence effecting the theatre or 


its kindred arts is never levelled at the artist as such, nor 
at the quality of his offering It is curiously personal; 
paradoxically so, for what artist could be on terms of 
intimacy with such people? 

There is a cynical theory that life is a struggle between 
the good and the bad for the utility of the ignorant. In 
this connection, there is a kind of literary afflatus combin- 
ing omniscience with a gift of pronhecy rivalling the Old 
Testament's Jeremiah. Barren minds make good ground 
for scribes scattering the seed of a new Salem Witchcraft 
Delusion. Their fictions of skinny harpies on broomsticks 
flitting through the air, terrify their dupes into protective 
brutality. 

Some day those who minister to minds diseased may 
be able-to exorcise them of the obsession for transform- 
ing humans into idiots and eventually into beasts. Char- 
acteristically, these literati peddle their virus of hate 
from behind the safe facade of national devotion, which 
makes one ponder Dr. Johnson's dictum: “Patriotism is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 


THE 10 TENETS OF IMMUNISM 


Drama Critie’s New Cult Makes His 
Disciples Immune Against Practically 
Anything From Agents to Taxes 





By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


_— 


Ever since VARIETY first-paged the advent of the new 
philosophy which bears the name Immunism and an- 
nounced the flocking to the font of innumerable converts, 
inquiries from theatre folk have been pouring into the 


sanctum of iis angels. As one of the 
latter, I have been delegated, by way 
of sparing the necessity of answering 
individually the seekers after light 
and truth, to outline here the new 
order's main tenets, 10 in number. 

Tenet 1. What the _ individual 
thinks, whether right or wrong in the 
philosophies of others, is correct so 
far as he himself is concerned. If it 
makes him happy, !et him adhere to 
it, provided only it isn't such as to 
lodge him in jail. 

Tenet 2. Untike Hedonism, Immu- 
nism does not regard pleasure as the 
ultimate aim in life, but it nevertheless doesn’t consider 
it a theory beneath contempt. 

Tenet 3. A eardinal article is the immunization of 
one’s self against those convictions of others which often 
deeply affect and influence the non-Immunist and inter- 
tere with the way of life and thought that naturally best 
suits and pleases him. 

Tenet 4. Instead of being a devotee of one or another 
of the established religious faiths, the Immunist selects 
from each the elements most in accordance with his 
prejudices and preferences, and the sum and substance 
thereof, modified by or reinforced with the basic tenets 
of Immunism, however possibly paradoxical, becomes his 
practicing faith. 

Tenet 5. Indignation against anyone or anything, how- 
ever justified by the circumstances, is as foreign to the 
Immunist as daily bathing is to the Southern Baptist. 

Tenet 6. If something is bad for the soul but good for 
the body, the Immunist endorses it. since, while the body 
is a concrete thing and at the moment very important, 
the soul at best is a decidedly vague item and can wait. 

Tenet 7. Ambition, where deliberate, is a word for 
vain fools and incompetents. Do the best that is in you 
and, if it is good enough, others will take care of your 
ambition and spare you the trouble of worrying about it. 

Tenet 8. Unlike Existentialism and other such plagia- 
risms by the Left Bank philosophasters, Immunism plagi- 
arizes only what the individual himself has long believed 
and privately practiced, but has been afraid openly to 
confess. , 

Tenet 9. Immunism holds there ts not one god, but 
a hundred, and that the individual must make for him- 
self that selection among them that best serves his pur- 
poses of accommodating illusion. 

Tenet 10. TImmunism finally believes that. while morals 
are. of course, perfectly all right in their way, taste is 
the important thing, and that conduct if predicated on 
good taste, however, wayward in the eves of the moral- 
isis and however loud their howls, is O. RK. 





George Jeaa Nathan 








MY FRIEND ARTO. 











By MILTON M. RAISON 





Hollywood. 

There was no snow in Los Angeles this year, and the 
weather wes pretty typical when I decided to take a walk 
along the Strip, toward Beverly Hills. As residents of that 
area know, it’s practically taking your life in your hands. 
First, you haven’t the comforting armor of a car to protect 
you, and pedestrians are still fair game on Sunset Boule- 
vard. Then, the cops in Beverly Hills always view a 
walker with suspicion, especially ic you have no dog on 
a leash. 

But the holidays always make me think of New York, 
and | was indulging in some reminiscences, when [ ran 
smack up against nostalgia in biz artistic letters. De 
Mirjian read the sign, and a second look showed it was a 
photographer's studio. In the windcws sere ristures of 
Clitton Webb and Gladys Swarthout. I walked on with- 
out going in because I knew that stepping into Arto De 
Mirjian’s studio during the holidays was like tampering 
with hot dynamite. 

Arto is of my generation from Broadway, the genera- 
tion that brought most of the producers, writers, directors 
and stars to Hollywood. In his small, but potent way, he 
is responsible for quite a few screen tests which made the 
stars. For 20 years, his was a key studio on Broadway, 
where many of the greats came when they were chorus 
girls. stock boys, supporting players, press agents and 
newspapermen. They came because Arto is a sentimen- 
talist, a fabulous party-giver, a soft touch, and most of 
all. an Armenian, which perhaps explains it all. 

i remembered the parties he gave in his penthouse 
studio overlooking Times Square. Especially on New 
Year's Eve when the Square was packed with humanity, 
watching the electric clock on the Times Bldg., waiting 
to shout the New Year in. Those were the hectic, extro- 
vert days of Prohibition, when a man who had a bottle was 
a hero. Arto’s studio was equally packed with people and 
botiles 

| remember Jack Pulaski eating the leg of a turkey, 
served by Clarence, the porter uf the 46th Street theatre, 
loaned by Mac for the occasion. Mac is stili at the 46th 
Street theatre, after all these years, but Ciarence is some- 
where in Los Angeles, after doing a hitch with Ukelele 
Ike and Schwab's drugstore. Dick Maney was wandering 
around being cereful not to call anyone a “foul Arme- 
nian.” as was his wont. Richard Berger, then Mace’s as- 
sistant, later a producer in Hollywood, who made such 
fine pictures as “Rachel and the Stranger.” and now a 
television executive for NBC, was arguing with Jimmy 
Cannon about Jimmy Walker. 


Earl Carroll & Co m | 


Ear! Carroll and Beryl Wallace led a contingent of 
“Vanities” girls. girls who later married millionaires or 
went back to Oregon. Texas Guinan always shewed up 
with her gang, and Larry Fay parked his armored car 
at the freight entrance and came up with Johnny Irish and 
Tommy O'Neal. 

Charlie Le Maire, now 20th Century-Fox's head de- 
signer, then employed by Ziezfeld and Schwab & Mandel, 


came with Madame Sherry. Charlie Morrison, Dick La 
Marr, Bill McCaffrey, Burton Rascoe, Bill O’Neal. Irene 
Delroy. endless agents and actors, company managers, 


hoodlums, politicians, newspapermen, publicists, treasur- 
ers, restaurateurs, racketeers, and everywhere chorus 
girls, at least two to a man. That in itself might explain 
the popularity of those parties: as well as the fact that 
there was always enough food and liquor and at least one 
good fight, of which Art? was invarizbly the innocent 
victim. 

Once. in his gallant way, he escorted a flock of chorines 
down the elevator and put them into taxicabs. He always 
supplied the fare, even to Brooklyn, Staten Island and 
Yonkers. He was about to return to the party when two 
roughnecks tried to get in the elevator with him. Arto 
politely, but firmly, refused them admittance. Whereupon 
one of the hoodlums, a hero with a brandy bottle, socked 
Arto over the head and ran. Arto appeared at his party 
bleeding like a stuck pig. 

Berger, Lazarus and I rushed him to a police emergency 
hospital. where he was instructed not to open his mouth 
while the doctor sewed him up. We dida't want the cops 
to get wrong notions and raid the party. We told one of 
the officers who was trying to get facts that De Mirjian 
was a foreigner who couldn't speak a word of English. 
The cop was about to give up questioning him when Arto 
saw a pretty nurse standing nearby. He couldn't help it. 
He said, “Hello, baby—you are beautiful. Come up to my 
studio and | will take your picture.” That did it. We 
had to get the squad sent to the penthouse drunk before 
matters were mended. 

It is a fortunate thing that Arto had a thick thatch 
of springy curls. His skull had been beaten on like a 
tum-tum. And always innocently. 

When Texas Guinan had her place out in Long Island, 
Arto arrived with a party to have a little fun. It was the 
night Texas was entertaining some of the boys from Chi- 
cago. They were loud, drunk and mcixcing, but Texas, 
with her quick wit and tact kert them in line. Unfortu- 
nately, they were sitting at a table next to Arto’s party. 

Arto spotted a couple of the girls sitting with the 
hoods, and with his usual effusiveness, greeted them with 
a beg and kiss. The next thing he knew, a hoodlum had 
him by his long curls, his head was on the table and a 
bottle was poised over his head. Just as it was about to 
descend, Texas ran up and explained quickly who he was. 
The hoodlum reluctantly let go. But it sort of spoiled 
the evening for Arte. 

But, despite this unhappy faculty for getting inte jams, 
Arto is and always was a fine photographer. He’s photo- 
graphed stars iike Jimmy Stewart. Humphrey Bogart and 
Baby, the Laughtons, Ginger Rogers, Katharine Hepburn, 
Jimmy Cagney, George Murphy, Ken Murray and Marie 
Wilson. Because of his casual, easy manner, he seems to 
get something in his photographs that no one else does. 
He seems to have inherited the same artistry that Mamou- 
lian and Saroyan have. He is a man that has never been 
too well known outside of his own tight circle. But in 
the Roaring Twenties and the Sobering Thirties, he was 
as important to Broadway as the Lambs, Friars and the 
Thanatopsis & Inside Straight Club. It is my firm belief 
that he will be as important to Hollywood as Mike Roman- 
off, Dave Chasen, Charlie Morrison and other Broadway 
expatriates who are now successful here. 

But one thing troubles me, Ario now defiantly wears 
a butch haircut, 
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Amazing success of two ballet 
importations in the U. S. last fall— 
the Sadler's Wells Ballet of Lon- 


don and Les Ballets de Paris—has 
raised the inevitable question of 
their effect on U. S. ballet, as well 
as the future of ballet in America 
in general. 

Eadler’s came ta N. Y. in October 
for a nine-week stay, in its Ameri- 
can debut, and knocked the ballet- 
omanes for a loop. Artistically it 
proved to be one of the world’s 
great dance aggregations and far 
superior to any of the current U.S. 
troupes. Financially, Sadler's 
racked up grosses in N. Y. and 
afield that surpassed any in ballet 
history anyhere, and that also 
looked very imposing when stacked 
up against other branches of show 
business. In four weeks in N. Y. 
the troupe grossed $254.000 (with- 
out tax) and in five weeks on the 
road added another $245,000, for 
an astonishing nine-week $499.000 
total. 

Les Ballets de Paris, aiso open- 
ing in N. Y. in early October. prac- 
tically opposite Sadler's, at once 
hit an SRO pace of $35,000 weekly 
that held well into the December 
dog days. The Sadler's reception 
surprised its local management, 
the Sol Hurok office, and its Lon- 
don directors, because the troupe 
wasn't generally known in the U. 5. 
and its repertory of full-evening 
ballets was considered a problem- 
atical draw. In fact, Hurok had to 
bludgeon various of his local man- 
agers to take Sadler’s on for one 
and two-night stands on the road. 
In some cases, he was turned down 
completely, as in Detroit, necessi- 
iating a booking in obscure East 
Lansing. Mich. Sadler's b.o. suc- 
cess left many local managers 
kicking themselves for their short- 
sightedness. 

L Was a Sleeper 


The French troupe, imported by 
Arthur Lesser and the Shuberts, 
was totally unknown and was cop- 
sidered by dance insiders to have 
little b.o. chance, first due to Sad- 
ler’s competition, and secondly be- 
cause of the limited ballet audi- 
ence in N. Y. However, the troupe 
got rave notices from legit as well 
as music critics, most of whom 
emphasized the sex angle of the 
presentations; the nationai maga- 
zines, as well as newspapers, played 
up the sex art and copy, and biz 
boomed from a non-dance and reg- 
ular theatregoing audience. 


The French troupe's reception is 


therefore regarded in dance circles | 


as having no effect whatever on the 
quality or boxoffice of U. S. ballet 
companies. The Sadler's success, 
however, may surprisingly enough 
have an adverse rather than a hy- 
poing effect on American troupes. 
Local managers already are ex- 
prvssing fears about it — fears 
based on the fact that Sadler's 
quality shows up their own troupes’ 
deficiencies and makes them look 
inferior by contrast. One ballet 
manager admitted that he was 
scared stiff by the comparison, 
feeling that Sadler's visit may kill 
ballet in this country instead of 
aiding it. 


Interestingly enough, the two 
ballet companies on tour this fall 
‘Ballet Theatre and Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo) have done as well 
or better at the bexoffice than 
formerly, with some of the gain at- 
tributed to the Sadler's and French 
troupe publicity. But these were 
in towns where Sadler’s didn’t 
reach on tour (the French company 
having been in N. Y. all fall). 
Trade hypothesis is that Ballet 
Russe and Ballet Theatre. when 
they reach the towns that have 
seen Sadler's, won't do as well as 
before, due to the inevitable com- 
parison. The Sadler's visit is ex- 
pected to spur ballet managers into 
improving the quality of their 
present companies, which the trade 
feels has been slipping in recent 
seasons. 


Oddly enough, the Sadler's tour 
has been a hypo in America. but in 
an unexpected avenue—to the sale 
ef British goods. Troupe is re- 
garded as the best messenger of 
goodwill the British Socialist gov- 
erament has sent to America, and | 
easily worth the outlay to dress it | 
up for the trip. The tour is looked | 
@n as a nine-week, indirect drum- 


| Sadier’s Wells, Paris Ballet Keep 
U. S. Troupes on Their Toes 


By ARTHUR BRONSON 
ming of British goods, with U. S. 








shops selling more Kent brushes, 


Harris tweeds and Burberry over- | 


coats than ever before. Britain 
also expects 175,000 Americans to 
visit it in 1950 and spend seme 
$75,000,000, and the Sadler's so- 
journ certainly helped to hypo in- 
terest among prospective tourists. 


Devause Sadiei’s is paiuiy sue 
sidized (through the quasi-official 
British Arts Council), U. S. baliet 
managers are talking now of gov- 
ernment subsidies needed to im- 
prove their troupes—as if subsidies 
were a new thing in America, or as 
if Sadler’s wasn’t an outstanding 
company even before it received 
any government assistance. 


_____ Ballet’s Subsidy 


Ballet has never existed without 
a subsidy, here or anywhere. It's 
always been supported by private 
patrons. Lucia Chase, founder- 
angel of Ballet Theatre, has invest- 
ed about $2,000,000 in the company 
in the past 10 years. With other 
patrons aiding her as members of 
Ballet Theatre Foundation, she 
still supports her company. Ballet 
Nusse has veen supported iy baiiei 
Foundation, which includes Julius 
Fleischmann, Doris Duke and oth- 
ers. Marquis George de Cuevas, 
who married into the Rockefeller 
family, spent $900,000 in the fall 
of 1944 for an eight-week season 
of the internationa! Ballet in N. Y 
He’s now in Europe running the 
Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo, 
which he bought for an undisclosed 
sum, and which costs him $150,000 
a year to run. 

Properly run, a ballet troupe 
can almost make boxoffice inizke 
meet expenses, if it doesn't add to 
its repertoire with new ballets. 
But new productions are needed 
to keep a troupe from stagnating, 
and on its toes, and these take the 


coin. Because operating costs as 
well as new productions are so 
high, ballet cannot make money 
when properly presented any- 


mere than opera can. If you cut 
corners, in order to satisfy the box- 
office, you don’t have good ballet 
As it happens, the proper province 
of ballet isn’t to make money— 
any more than the Met Opera is 
supposed to be profit-making. The 
approach is on another level— 
cultural, non-profit making. 
Government @ubsidies, inciden- 
tally, aren't the necessary formula 


(Continued on page 286) 
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FRAN WARREN 
Singing Ingenue in the 
Smash Broadway Musical 

“AS THE GIRLS GO” 

Mgt.: Barbara Belle. 

Dir.: Wm. Morris See Page 220 








Edward Johnsen, Leaving 
Met After 28 Yrs., Sees 
Boon in B’way’s Change 


Editor, VARIETY: 
After some intricate mathemat- 
icai vompuiation, wiii which I 


have become increasingly familiar 
during recent seasons, it appears 
that you and I! first made the ac- 
quaintance of Broadway within a 
few years of each other. Of the 
two of us, I am sure that you were 
the more eagerly awaited—there 
was no immediate clamor evident 
for a young, inexperienced Cana- 
dian tenor. However, between les- 
sons, church engagements and cas- 
ual concerts, I did manage to find 
my way through the _ theatrical 
bright lights around 39th street in 
order to attend the Metropolitan, 
while you were confined to the 
dark hinterlands of West 46th. 
One day, however, I found myself 
with an impressive contract to 
create the role of Lieut. Niki in 
Oscar Straus’ “A Waltz Dream” at 
the Broadway theatre—which was 
then between 40th and 4lst street 
So. at last. I too became identified 
with the street which has loomed 
so large in both our lives. 

When I felt Broadway for oper- 


atic study in Europe it was not 
with the intention of = staving 
away. Although eight years were 


spent in Italy building a career as 
Eduardo Di Gievanni, it was Ed- 
ward Johnson who returned to the 
U. S. and made his N. Y. operatic 
debut with the Chicago Opera Co. 


(Continued on page 286) 





Expect Attendance of 15,000,000 


At 1950 D. C. Sesquicentennial 


By CARTER T. BARRON 


(Executive Vice-Chairman, National Capital Sesquicentennial Comm.) 


Washington. 
In Washington we are plan- 


‘ning a Sesquicentennial celebration 


which we hope in brilliance and 
excitement will rank among the 
best in history. While we intend 
to provide the 15,000,000 expected 
visitors with thrilling and colorful 


entertainment we intend to keep 
that entertainment on a_ whole- 
some basis. 


The National Capital Sesquicen- 
tenniai Commission is well aware 
of the history of fairs and celebra- 
tions which had failed because of 
a lack of solid entertainment val- 
ves, but we believe that we can 
provide those values and still pre- 
s ‘nt a clean show which will not 
detract from the dignity of the 
occasion we are celebrating. 

The Washington sesquicenten- 
nial program will be divided large- 
ly into two parts. First, a series 
of cultural, patriotic, and educa- 
tional events which will begin next 
April and run throughout 1950. 
Second, the celebration will find 
its culmination in the great “Free- 
dom Fair” which we have planned 
for the shores of Kingman Lake 
on the edge vi the city. 

Even in the first category, enter- 
tainment will not be lacking. First 
to open will be a “Prolog to Free- 
dom Fair,’ which will be held at 
the Sylvan theatre on the grounds 
of the Washington monument 
This show, which is now being put 
together by Allan Zee, producer 
at the Capitol theatre, New York, 
as well as entertainment director 
for the Sesquicentennial, will uti- 
lize professional acts as well as a 
local group of performers. It is !tn- 
tended to set the stage for the 
many events which will follow. 


‘The Washington Story’ 


One June 15 “The Washington 
Story.” which Paul Green, the Pu- 
litzer prize-winning dramatist, has 
been commissioned to write and 
produce, will open in a new amphi- 
theatre and is expected to run all 
summer The amphitheatre, the 
only permanent structure planned 
by the Commission, will seat ap- 
proximately 4,000. It is possible 


that one or more name players 
will be used in “Washington 
Story.” 


“Freedom Fair” is a huge enter- 
prise and will cost a good many 
millions of dollars to bring to frui- 
tion. The Congress has provided 
the Commission with a $3,000,000 
appropriation to assist it in its 
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“GREETINGS!!” 


ANNE JEFFREYS 


Starring as “Kate” in the Chicago Company of Cole Porter's smash musical 


“KISS ME, KATE” 








_work, but “Freedom Fair” wil! be 


chiefly financed by space sales, ad- 
missions and concessions. 

Twenty acres have been set aside 
for the amusement area, which wil] 
be in the general shape of the Lib- 
erty Bell. The Commission has a}- 
ready had numerous proposals for 
attractions, rides and other fea- 
tures. We are ready and willing 
io receive the ideas of any reliab)« 
persons or organizations in the 
amusement industry for the best 
utilization of this space, bearing in 
mind we want spectacular and un 
forgettable attractions which can 
provide fun and entertainment fo: 
everyone. 

In addition to the amusement 
area, there will be large rooms for 
dining and dancing, and we sha!! 
wish to take advantage of the lake- 
front site by the use of floating 
stages for some attractions. 

What are some of the types of 
shows that are being considere<” 
Among them would be aqua a 
ice shows, an international circus 
a children’s theatre, operettas sim 
lar to those being produced each 


nal 


summer in St. Louis and else 
where, a horror show with sta: 
personalities, a rodeo which car 
be held in the circus building 

concert hall which could also bs 
used for variety shows, a ballet 
theatre, a freak show, a hillbill, 
show—these are just some of the 


items about which we are thinking 
and planning. 

Ideas and proposals submitie: 
will be examined by the entertain- 
ment director, an entertainment 
committee, which is soon to he 
appointed and will include a wice 
representation from the indust 
and finally the Commission itse 
We are looking solely for whole- 
some features: we believe that we 
can obtain sock entertainment 
without offendin« good taste 

Congress was slow in providing 
the appropriation with which to 
start the active work of the Com 
mission in planning “Freedom 
Fair.” This has prevented us from 
making any finel deals as to enter- 
tainment features. We cannot pro- 
duce a show until we have a thea- 
tre to put it in. But at the same 
time we are inviting all purveyors 
of genuinely good entertainment 
to submit ideas which will help 
us in planning a program 

As to concessions, a salaried con- 
cessions director is to be appoint- 
ed. and with him will serve an ex- 
perienced concessions committee to 
pass on ideas, applications and pro- 
posals fer submission to the Com- 
mission. 











How Few 


Continued from page 268 Qe 


on my shoulders—a pain in my 
head and ulcers in my stomach.” 
He sipped his milk, closed his eves 
and mumbled to himself, “How few 
are too many?” 

A large group of people sudden- 
ly streamed through the door and 
crowded around the bar. In a few 
minutes they were standing four 








| deep waiting to be served. 


“Where did that thirsty bunch 
suddenly come from?” asked the 
actor. 

“The intermission crowd from 
the show next door,” the producer 
told him. “The theatre trade 
keeps this joint in business.” 

“That's it,” the playwright said 
eagerly. “That's the cure.” 

“What's the cure?” asked 
producer. 

The playwright went on quickly. 
“If the profit from selling popcorn 
saved the life of movie theatres 
why wouldn't the profit from a bar 
save the legit?” 

“You mean have theatre bars 
like they have in London?” the 
producer asked. 

“Sounds great—the profit might 
mean the difference between suc- 


the 


cess and failure for a let of 
shows,” the actor said. 
“Sure—it would reduce the 


overhead of the theatre — produc 
ers wouid get more liberal sharing 
terms,” the producer said with en- 
thusiasm. 

“And that woult mean longet 
runs,” the actor said. 

The producer turned to the the 
atre operator, who was snoring 
gently. “Wake up, T. O. Wake up. 
We've got a great scheme— eur 
troubles are all over.” 
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From Hartford to San Francisco, 


Or Why Advance Men Get Ulcers 


When Labor Day’s in the air. the advance agent has his 
ear cupped to hear just three words: “Leaving Sunday 
night.” 

From then on, there’s scarcely time for a “Goodbye, 
boss” and “So long, Leo.” and the quickly added infor- 
mation that room reservations are set for Sidney Kings- 
levy. Howard Lindsay, Russel Crouse and Herman Bern- 
stein for the premiere of the national company. Of course, 
Chester Morris will have a suite, and the rest of “Detec- 
tive Story” have some sort of room. 

it isn’t the pace of his teave-taking that sets the 
stvie. He is never sent away with a iingering farewel! 
and a plea to come back soon. He'd better not be back 
for some time. Easter or June would be more to the 
liking of the production brass in the New York office. 
Then it starts. Space permits only a few high spots. 

HARTFORD: Home of Al Coote and 14 insurance com- 
panies, the prettiest girls in the U. S., also hordes ot 
the most musical sparrows, or maybe they're starlings. 
Manager Coote and managing director William H. Mor- 
tensen of the Horace Bushnell auditorium can bring in 
grosses to gladden any producer's heart. Three days 
here would be an adequate week's gross in most stands. 
High calibre promotion and salesmanship here. 

BOSTON: Home of the cod, the Coleniai, and coeds 
of the drama desks. Wear your spats and boutonniere 
when escorting the girls to a Boston tea party. Carlton 
Miles carries a cane. But you don’t have to overdo it. 

Usually a tumultuous Tuesday around the papers, and 
it takes a bit of cross-city sprinting to dodge the bottle- 
necks in the editorial offices. what with three or four 
New York general press representatives up for the da) 
planting high-powered copy in competition to the resi- 
deni agents. 

Start with Elliot Norton at the Post, otherwise his ante- 
room at 5 o'clock looks like a painless dentist’s office. 
Then dash across the street to Dean Charles Howard at 
the Boston Globe, Cyrus DPurgia, John William Riley and, 
in a quiet corner, Marjory Adams. Tea is not served here 
any more, but the rocking chair remains and makes for 
a comfortable visit. 

Then a quick detour to Elinor Hughes at the Herald, 
Rudy Elie, Jr., in his telephone booth across the aisle, 
and Helen Eager in her glass tower. A long trek to the 


Hearst hitch, where the mourner’s bench sags with the 
weight of agents-in-waiting. If RKO’s Jimmy King or 


Metropolitan's Levi are there, this means a long kaffee 
klatch, so dash downstairs to see Leo Gaffney; then, hav- 
ing outwaited the opposition trap, Mary X. Sullivan and 


Pegey Doyle in the adjoining coops. 
Call Alan Frazier, George Clark. Call Mayor Mike 


Neville in Cambridge. Check with Carl Moore and Daisy 
Weichel at the Touraine, then get a friendly boxoffice re- 
port from Dannigan & Lundgres, those two boys at the 
Colonial. 

if you are playing one of the Shubert houses, which 
mathematically is very possible, your final nod will be 


to Mike Kavanaugh and Jehnny McIntyre. Mike, the 
Shubert general manager. and Saul Kaplan, the Colo- 


nial manager, meet at the Steuben daily at noon. Visiting 
agents and managers can pick up their own checks any- 
time. In his theatre, Saul provides the agent with a desk 
in the upstairs office, but he will have to move his papers 
so Claire and Lottie can brew their daily tea. 

CLEVELAND: Try the Hanna plan here. Manager 
Milton Krantz will explain all, seconded by Charlotte Lar- 
son. No changes on the newspapers here. William F. 
McDermott, Plain Dealer, does not use any handouts, 
but needs factual material for his ewn Sunday appraisal 
of your offering. W. Ward Marsh and Glenn C. Pullen 
are right across the hall. This is a busy office, but a 
friendly visit. 

Omar Ranney is your boy at the Press, then a taxi 
up to the News for a mezzanine floor stop with Art Spaeth, 
evitic, and Fred M. Meier, who has been handling ad copy 
so many years. The Olmstead hotel took care of traveling 
troupes during the war, and is still happy to see an agent. 

DETROIT: Which house are we playing?- The Cass? 
Then it’s Manager Harry McKee, Paul Osterli and his 
crew in the boxoffice, with Margie the Theatre Guild's 
Virtuoso of the typewriter. Bring a bag of cookies for 
Margie. 

Or the Shubert-Lafayette”? Then it’s David Nederlan- 
der and one of his boys in the boxoffice; maybe it’s Fred 
or Dave or Joe. They are numerous, and they circulate. 

Detroit is the favorite city for all tryouts of Lindsay- 
Crouse productions. Call Jimmy Rooney at Ford for a 
looksee of the production line for your star, and a trip 
to Dearborn Village. Charles McCasey will be down with 
a message from Herman Bernstein and Warren O'Hara. 
Bill Cornell will have you booked more soiidly than God- 
trey with his radio interviews. 

Wear a Scotch tie for the visit to Russell McLauchlin, 
then a dash over to the Free Press corner with friendly 
Helen Bower and artist Floyd Nixon. Harvey Taylor 
and Andrew Wilson make the 5 o'clock trip to the Times 
a welcome stopoff. 

Jerry Parker at the Barlum will solve most of your 
hotel problems after Bill Goldberry at the Book-Cadillac 
takes care of your star requirements. 

COLUMBUS: Robert F. Boda and Mrs. Boda will be 
down early at the Hartman awaiting your arrival. Mrs. 
Genevieve Trannett, former society editor, handles your 
press here, and can use more copy than you could possibly 
Write in three days. Just get a briefcase full of copy and 
trot along to Sam Wilson at the Dispatch, and then over 
to Mary McGavrin at the Ohio State Joprnal; then Nor- 
man Nadel at the Citizen. . . 

LOUISVILLE: William Hoke Camp, managing direc- 
tor of the Memorial Auditorium, will have everything 
peody for use in case the L. & N. brings you into town 

ate. 

The Courier-Journal and Louisville Times are now in 
& handsome new building. Boyd Martin and A. A. 
a ae occupy city room offices of the Hollywood 

Better write ahead to Jshn Abel of the Brown, for hotel 


By JOSEPH C. SHEA 


rooms are frequently at a premium here. Don't spread 
the news to outlanders, but the Old House is a superior 
restaurant. 
CHICAGO: here since last season. 
deadline for Sunday 


Some changes 
Printers’ strike settled. Advance 
copy moved to week ahead. Changes in visiting days 
also. Hustle over uit Monday to Sydney Harris at tne 
Daily News, then to the seventh floor of the Hearst Build- 
ing for the informal with Bill Carroll. If early enough, 
you'll find Nate Gross on the second floor, and then slide 
in to Verne Whaley’s desk for a sales talk on what passes 
for your art on the show 

Tuesday remains Sun-Times day, with Quentin Gore 
behind the drama desk and Bob Pollak greeting the wait- 
ing queue at 3 o'clock. Ray Hunt now on the sports desk, 
and doing the Night Life column. If Kup is out, Frances 
Grey may have a moment for that item you just dreamed 
up about your star. 

Bill Leonard pours both Monday 
noons at the Journal of Commerce, but the cheese and 
pickle buffets at the Bucket are past. The building was 
torn down; the management’s new spot is too swanky for 
the former trade. It is a neoned, smooth-floored tap at 
640 North State with television yet. Syl, Bee, Lois and 
Fergie are there, but no Dr. Bates and old atmosphere. 
Of the Bucket organization, Al Spink remains treasurer 
in absentia and Sam Stratton sergeant-at-arms. 

Claudia Cassidy and Seymour Raven are at home Thurs- 
day afternoons now—-and don’t come in on Friday. On 
the same trip to the Tribune move over to George Daugh- 
erty’s desk and see if your photos pass the light meter 
master. Mike Kennedy may be interested in color pic- 
tures of the star, but better be sure your show will last 
ionger than six weeks before Ed Johnson’s crew moves 
a color camera on the subject. Dean Ashton Stevens does 
not use publicity releases, as you can observe by reading 
his column. 

MILWAUKEE: Anthony Thenee at the Davidson is 
probably the only manager on wheels in the country; at 
least that’s how Larry Lawrence of the Journal describes 
him. You'll hoof it here in spite of the gales, so charge 
the taxi fare on the expense account to miscellaneous 
this week. Tony loves to walk to the papers except, of 
course, on rainy days, so maybe vou can get a taxi item 


and Tuesday after- 


on the sheet. Arrive early and snuggie up to a table 
at Mader’s with Walter Monfried, Larry J.awrence and 


Don Dornbrook. 

Finish up with Mr. Brewster and Miss Griffin at the 
Wisconsin hotel, where casts have always had a haven 
with special rates. Get over to Buck Herzog’s Sentinel 
office by 3 o’clock so that you can repair to the Annex 
to give him a rundown of plot, if any. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Jimmy Nederlander, now impresario 
at the Lyceum since Leo Murray left for the wholesale 
liquor business, is another manager who gets around to 
the papers. With him you can track down Cedric Adams 
or see Meredith Wood (before she departs for the daily 
radio stint), Bill Murphy and Florence Murphy, the so- 
ciety columnists, and Les Rees, VARIETY mugg. Save a 
good lead for George Grimm and his “I Like It Here” 
column. 

KANSAS CITY: Changes here this season. Joknny 
Antonello handles road shows at the Music Ha"! ‘=. addi- 
tion io his bands, basketball, etc. Jimmy Nixon has moved 
over to the Orpheum, where they are counting on touring 
attractions. Landon Laird holds down the drama desk as 
of old. Feed him early copy. Space very tight; leave 
out the adjectives. 

Gladys Blanck, reservation clerk at the Muehlebach, 
will cooperate in getting your star a quiet room. The 
State and Robert E. Lee the next best bet. where Mr. 
Logan usually looks after traveling companies. Charlie 
Israels will get your trunk out of town, and J. E. Samuel- 
son of the Santa Fe, or J. P. Turner of the Wabash, will 
get you out of town. 

ST. LOUIS: Luxury of luxuries' The agent will be 
assigned a desk on the mezzanine floor of the American 
hotel. but Pau! Beisman has not put in a time clock as yet. 
Edward Steinhauer, who was the assistant, is now doing 
much of the managing of the American theatre. The 
Piaygoers’' League is handled by a blonde at the first desk, 
Charlotte Peterson, who is probably the reason for the 


Pointing a Double-Featured Mevel. 


So often young actors ask me how does one get his 
first real part in the theatre? How does the lightning 
strike? Well, here’s one lad’s true story: He was 
17 years of age, and had for a year beeen the prompt 
bey and jack of all trades with the Columbia stock 
company, Newark, N. J. 

In the company, there was a dashing juvenile man, 
who sported a very fancy wardrobe and had a great 
matinee following. Our prompt boy had him on a 
pedestal as his hero. He studied the juvenile man’s 
lines each week and repeated them as he held the 
manuscript at every performance. 

Came a Saturday morning, and a frantic female 
barged into the middle of rehearsal and told our 
juvenile her husband had discovered all. And as 
he was a city detective, he was privileged to carry a 
gun. Our juvenile went over the footlights, out the 
front door. and word of honor, we have never heard 
hide ner heir of him since. 

Manager Jacobs came backstaze. wringing his hands. 
Saturday matinee sold out and no juvenile. Up steps 
our prompt boy and says: “Mister Jacobs, I know 
every line of his part.” In desperation, they let him 
make up and go on and he played the part without 
missing a line. Inherited both the juvenile man’s job 
and his fancy wardrobe. 

There is a moral to our story. In fact there are 
two morals: 1, Sin doesn't pay; 2, Preparedness does 
Oh. yes, I'd forgot to mention the prompt boy's nz~e. 
It was —Bert Ly: 











daily influx of railroad passengér agents looking for @ 
company to check out. 

Paul Beisman entered theatre business because he lived 
near a firehouse. A friendly fireman took the lad to the 
American theatre; a lucky situation for Paul or he would 


have missed the fun of the theatre, to say nothing of 


the Municipai Opera. 

PITTSBURGH: Edwin Wappler at the Nixon. See Miss 
Smith about programs. Kar] Krug of the Sun-Telegraph 
is avoiding lunches, while Cap Monohan of the Press is 
dieting on salads and cheese. Harold Cohen of the Post- 
Gazette needs items for his daily column. 

But Pittsburgh is not the same since 
passed away last summer. 

NEW ORLEANS: Another tough town for hotels. 
Here the five-day rule is strictly enforced. Tony Buttita 
found himself in New Orleans at Mardi Gras time with- 
out a reservation. He got a room, all right, for $25. It 
was in an attic. Victor Leighton’s company was first 
to play the Poche theatre after a row of seats was re- 
moved from the balcony for repairs. The treasurer for- 
got and sold the seats. Two southern belles dashed up 
to Vic complaining: “What you-all doin,’ sellin’ sittin’- 
standin’ room?” as one ticket was for a non-existent seat, 

ATLANTA: Harvey Smrih, manager of the Tower the- 
atre, thinks there’s nothing to equal a big flag on the front 
of the theatre with the play’s name. Agree to the flag 
and everybody's happy, so Harvey will take you to the 
Variety Club to play bixgo. 

In the ailey leading to the stagedoor there is—or was 
—a huge sign: “Colored and stage entrance.” Our agent 
complained. “Our star must get first billing. Change that 
sign to read ‘Stage and Colored Entrance.” 

DALLAS: Another hallroom shortage here, with the 
Baker and Adolphus hotels usually jammed, but there’s 
always Fort Worth and Frank Weatherford if Dallas City 
Manager Cherry can’t find a room for you. Frank Starz, 
the Dick Tracy of the Interstate ad and pub roost, will 
have the schedule arranged so that you can join the steno- 
graphic brigade at 16-2-4 p. m. for a Dr. Pepper or a 
Coke in the Majestic theatre lobby. Duke Evans, demon 
printer of Fleet street, will travel to Fort Worth and set 
up his windowsill buffet, the greatest free lunch counter 
since Hoboken’s heyday 

if your copy is neat but not gaudy, critic John Rosen- 
feld of the Dallas News and Fairfax Nisbet may invite 
you for an editorial brunch in the News cafeteria. Ar- 
rive in season for the turtle races, staged by Bob O’Don- 
nell for the benefit of the Variety Club. Then back to 
Fort Worth for a chili barbecue with Ida Belle Hicks 
of the Telegram and Jack Gordon of the Press. 

WICHITA: Mary Floto, who berame her husband's 
assistant during the heip shortage of wartime, has taken 
over his office since Bill Floto’s death last vear. Max and 
John Levand may put your star’s head on the front page 
of the Beacon. Brock Pemberton’s cousin. Marcellus Mur- 
dock, owns the Eagle. Mention “Harve, 

Impresaric Oberfelder takes you on a personally con- 
ducted tour cf Pueblo, Boulder and Colorado Springs. 
He books them as well as the auditorium here. 

LOS ANGELES: Peter Ermatinger at the Biltmore 
theatre has had the same table for luncheon at the Bilt- 
more hotel for 21 years. Also same menu: soup, cake, 
milk, ice cream. He goes at 12, and wetter be c» time. 

The “mourners’ bench” just inside the theai-s lobby 
holds as many familiar figures as 44th and 45th streets 
do in summer, for here is where the boys congregaic when 
they are in Los Angeles. Bill Tostevin and his assistant, 
John Walsh, are the seeing-eye dogs who take you to the 
papers. Better hire a care here; the distances are too 
great otherwise 

SAN FRANCISCO: From Nob Hill t~ Fishermen's 
Wharf, a favorite city for most troupers. Homer Curran, 
the local Billy Rose, reported in better heaith than last 
season. Showman-realtor Louis Lurie has occupied the 
same table in the righthand corner of Jack's on Sacra- 
mento street for 25 lunch years. 

Bill Zwissig. overseer of the Curran and Geary, and 
Maurice O’Hern of the latter theatre, are interested in a 
health haven, formerly the Rio, where visiting agents and 
managers are welcomed like conventioneers. A smaller 
health center across the street will whip up a mixture of 
orange juice, honey and ice cream if you insist. Louis 
Lissner and Jim Keefe train on these. Invent a different 
combination, and they will put your star's name on the 
menu. Let's see. How about a “Chester Morris Pinch” 
or a “Chester Morris Sleuth’? No? 

Tom Earnford, theatre publicity chief. has taken the 
telephone out of the top drawer of his desk where it 
was locked last season. New crop of agents. maybe. Note 
to libraries: Dave Suransky of the Curran staff has a 
50-year-old file on theatre programs. 

Bring colored balloons to Examiner critic Hortense Mor- 
ton. They make a brighter vaseful than flowers. But 
then the giver must service the balloons on deflation days. 
Bone up on art before visiting Emelia Hodel of the News. 
No, it could be music. But don’t mention having lino- 
typing experience to Fred Johnson of the Call-Bulletin. 
Some years ago a pressagent sneaked into the composing 
room, and with his knowledge of a Mergenthaler machine 
set up a story about his turkey. Then he lifted the type 
out of Fred's Saturday drama page, substituted his own 
type and locked up the form. The next morning Fred 
was puzzled by the strange story under his byline. Months 
later, when the suspect confessed, he also complained that 
it took.until 3 a. m. to complete the job. 

John Hobart and his associate, Luther Nichols, the pole- 
vault record holder, will be swamped with copy, but you 
may interest Sunday editor Al Kaye in saving a weekend 
spot for an AA story. Herb Caen on the Chronicle is 
the Bagdad-on-the-Pacific columnist. 

Ted and Dorothy Frien4 will be waiting for you to give 
them a Variety item. 

No time this trip for # stopover in print with Wood 
Soanes in Oakland, Hert) Royster in Portland or Hugh 
Becket, Jr. in Seattle. Back to Broadway, with Philly 
and the remaining time next season. 


Elmer Kenyon 
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| Plays Out 


Arms and the Giri 


Philadelphia. Dec. 29 
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The outstanding assets of “Arms 
nd the Girl.” the Theatre Guilds 
big new musical. are the person- 


alities and abiiities of its four prin 
cipals, the beauty of its pictorial! 
presentation and the all-around 
good taste and class of the produc 
tion. Its ultimate chances of suc- 
cess will hinge on these factors and 
giso on the ability and or willing- 
ness of playgoers to accept and fol- 
low the ramifications of the libret- 
to. The show is strictly not a dan 
ing show. and its score. while lovely 
and melodi hoids few promises 
for smash iiit Parade promi- 
nence 

As regards the principals, the 
news of the occasion is most cer- 
tainly the American debut of 
Georges Guetary, Continental star 
who has also appeared on London 
stages. As the young Hessian sol- 
dier ‘and deserter! in this musical 
adaptation of the straight comedy 
hit of 16 vears ago. “The Pursuit of 
Happiness.” Guetary has an eas) 
ingratiating personality, a neat 
sense of humor and a velvety voice 
that is really something to listen 
to. He has definite femme appeal. 
queens by the reactions of the 

rst-nighters. No matter what the 
show does he looks like one of the 
finds of the last decade 

There is nothing surprising in 
the statement that Nanette Fabray. 
as the feminine lead, is also out of 
the top-drawer. She's proved that 
before. Here she has one of her 
longest and most arduous roles, as 
the young Colonial miss who de- 
cides to help the Yankees throw off 
the British yoke and finally gets to 
believe herself to be a kind of 
American Joan of Are. Part calls 
for heroics, romance, comedy 
clowning—nearly everything on 
the docket. And Miss Fabray eats 
it up. She doesn't shine vocally 
because her numbers are not par- 
ticularly outstanding but does cre- 
ate a very sympathetic and lovable 
character out of this turbulent gal 
who goes around half the time in 
breeches and boots and who looks 
as attractive in them as she does 
in the billowy gown she assembles 
for herself with the help of other 
village maidens. Miss Fabray is 
also most provocative and easy to 
watch in an in-between interlude, 
clad in the shift and panties of the 
period. : 

Against such impression as Gue- 
tary and Miss Fabray afford, other 
players have to have something 
special on the ball, and that’s just 
what Pearl Bailey has in the role 
of a runaway slave from Virginia. 
She clicks solidly both in her com- 
edy and in her delivery of two 
songs—‘“Nothin’ for Nothin’” and 
“There Must Be Something Better 
Than Love.” These two numbers, 
by the way, although specialties 
and not in the mood of the rest of 
Morton Gould's score, have the 
best chance for outside pupularity. 
John Conte. as a Colonial officer 
from the south, who might be 
called the “heavy” of the plot, is 
also most effective in his acting al- 
though not vocally outstanding. 

Libretto, concocted by Dorothy 
and Herbert Fields and Rouben 
Mamoulian, from the original com- 
edy by Lawrence Langner and Ar- 
mina Marshall, is loaded heavily 
with Revolutionary 
shere and spirit, and it is by no 
freans stodgy or heavy. Just when 

starts to be, the authers start te 


@poof a bit. Ali the way through, | 


War atmos-. 


the show is often satiric. sometimes 
very sentimental. sometimes out- 
and-out farce. It will have to be 
trimmed, of course ‘show ran until 
11:45 at opening). but the important 
thing is just how the trimming 
shali be done. It’s an intelligent. 
adult book and maintains the at- 
mosphere and spirit of the times 
with remarkable fidelity. but it's 
still questionable es te jus: how 
audiences will take it 

The Morton Gould score is cer- 
tainly musicianly. and here. too, ii 
may be said to be very much in 
the flavor of the period. but onl; 


ae -3 > ae = oF * 


‘ota at 
seebee F 


bers look headed for upper brack- 


ets. However. Guetary has severa 
ongs he puts over by his fine vo- 
calism. including “Y« Kissed Me 
4 Cow and a Ploug! and “I Like 
Here Mi . Fabhr ys Hne«<t . 
That's My Fella” and “He W To 
night Mister Washington. Uncle 


George” is a good rousing march 
of the production number category 
and a lively hoe-down affair. first 
sung by Guetarv. Miss Bailey and 
Miss Fabravy and then danced by 
the chorus, is “Plantation in Phila 
delphia 


There is a very able ballet chorus 
both men and girls! who do two 
or three well-concel ed routines Dv 


Michael Kidd. Horace Armistead’s 
settings are breath-taking. espe 
cially a Village Green and an old- 
fashioned New England parlor 
Andre's costumes are also desery 


‘in 3 i . hand 

lt all adds up to an intelligent 
artistically noteworthy evening in 
the theatre. The $64 question is 


can the principals, ail of them tops 
carry the show to all-around pop 
ular appeal and success. Waters. 


The Enchanted 


New Haven 


David Lowe and Richard Davidson pro 
duction of comedy in three acts by Jean 
Giraudoux, adapted by Maurice Valency 
Features Leueen MacGrath Malcolm 
Keen. Wesley Addy. Charies Ualton. Una 
O'Connor. Russell Collins. John Baragrey 
Stage by George S. Kaufman. Production 
designed by Robert Edmond Jones; musi 
by Francis Poulenc dances Jean Erd 
man; musical supervision. Albert Hague: 
production associate Sue Davidson 
Opened at Shubert theatre. New Haven 
Dec. 29. "49; $3.60 top 
The Mayor 
The Doctor 


Charles Halton 
Russell Collins 


isabel Leveen MacGrath 
Viola Leah Chernin 
Daisy Judith Licata 
Denise Patricia Wright 
Lucy Mimi Strongin 
Irene Betty Richardson 


Henrietta Catal 
Carolyn Grier 
The Inspector Malcolm Keen 
The Supervisor Wesley Addy 
Armande Mangebois Frances Williams 
Leonide Mangebois Una O'Connor 
The Ghest John Baragrey 
First Executioner William Markham 
Second Executioner James O'Neill 
Monsieur Adrian john © Hare 
Papa Tellier Roland Wood 


Marie-louise 
Gilberte 


“The Enchanted” is specialized 
aduit footlight fare with particular 
appeal to ine intelligentsia As 
such, it can't attract mass enthu- 
siasm but should have an audience 
among playgoers who appreciate 
subtlety in diatog. imagination in 
presentation and quality in per- 
formance. 

Once again «2 playwright has 
tackled the subject of life after 
death and, in this instance, while 
no solution of the mystery is at- 
tempted, the author delivers him- 
self of some profound observations 
that make interesting listening 
Writing exhibits a keen insight 
into human foibles and transcribes 
that insight sometimes humorously 


' sometimes philosophically, but al- 


of Town | 


ways with deft wordage. Poetry of 
scrivening combines with poetry of 
thesping te produce ts of 
considerabie charm, and the whole 
is presented with excelient taste. 


Localed near and in a provincial 
town in France, story revoives 
around Isabel, a young schcolmis- 
tress whuse interests are ethereal 
rather than earthy. This frame of 
mind even extends to preference 
for a wraith over a mortal school 
supervisor with amorous intent. 
The ghost is purported to be the 
spirit of a young man who had 
committed murder, then drowned 
himself in a nearby lake Isabel 
has established what she beiieves 
is spiritual contact with the ghost 


but in reality the figure is tne 

ung Man himself whi actuaily 
had never been drowned 

As he is about to disclose his 

1€ lentity to Isabe he is xilled 

wnspeopie who Nave been up- 

set Dv ft es of fis £Nnostiy appear- 

es i a tamtasy sequence, nis 

r t tells Isabel that he will re 


turn the next day te claim her. but 
at the appointed hour, the s 
visor is en hand to give battle ..om 
the mortal angle and in the end 
succeeds in winning the gir! over 
to the beauties of life as opposed 
to her confirmed beliefs in the 
beauties of death 

4 topflight cast is handed the as- 
signment of making plausible this 
flight of fan Leuven MacGrath 
as the susceptible Isabe S a gra- 
cious interpreter of the role. Phy- 
sicaliv appropriate for the part 
she reads her lines with consider 

Malcolm Keen car- 

es a weigntys ole aS a sputtering 
adiministrative inspector and he 
does an excellent iob of 


annie anonesr 


Wesley Addy’s portrait of the 
mortal supervisor is fine and is 
matched by a good contribution by 
John Baragrey. playing the ghost 
Velvet smoothness emphasizes the 
work of Russell Collins as a senti 
mental doctor, and high polish fea- 
tures the acting of Charlies Halton 
as the town mayor. Una O'Connor 
and Frances Williams give con- 
viction to the characters of a pair 
of gossipy sisters and William 
Markham and James O'Neill have 
amus'ng moments as executioners 
An energetic group of girl scholars 
add exuberance at proper mo- 
ments and John O'Hare and Ro- 
land Wood offer efficient bits in 
the final scene 

George S. Kaufman's staging 
hits both ends of the speedometer 
Play is paced leisurely for the most 
part, but an act three crescendo 
livens things considerably for the 
finale. Kaufman has used lighting 
effects extensively for mood crea- 
tions within two simple settings 


Continued on page 290) 


Tallu 2146, N. Orleans 


New Orleans 
Tallulah Bankhead in ‘Private 
Lives” pulled a profitable gross 
estimated at about $21,500 at the 
Poche theatre here last week. 
Show is playing Texas this weex. 


‘Like’ 21G, Columbus 
Columbus, O. 

Katharine Hepburn was the 
draw at the Hartman here last 
week, grossing an estimated $21.- 
000 in the Thearte Guild's revival 
of “As You Like it.” 

Show is playing Cleveland this 
week. 











GREETINGS 


Katharine CORNELL and Guthrie McCLINTIC 


Play on Broadway 


She Stooge io (enquer 
N. Y. City Theatre Co. production 


of 
comedy in two acts by Oliver Goldsmith. 


ith prolog by W. W. Watt. Stars Celeste 
Holm Brian Aherne, Ezra Stone. Bur! 


; su . P 
production executive, George Schaefer: 
settings and lighting. Peter Wolf: cos 
tumes. Roche; original music, 
William Brooks. At City Center, N. 
Dec. 28. 49; $3 top. 


Lamplighter , Paul Ande-son 
Diggory : a Jacky Fietcher 
Pimple .... Give Dunbar 


Evra Stone 
Bur! Ives 
Evelyn Varden 
Celeste Holm 


Tony Lampkin 
Squire Hardcastle 
rs. Hardcastle 

Kate Hardcastle 


Miss Neville artiix Mathews 
Rear Louies Hollister 
juggler RiMara vViniou: 
Pat Bo» Tom Moore 
Slang Robinson Stone 
Muggius David Perkins 
Stingo Pat Malone 
Young Mar “ Brian Aherne 
Hastings St ts Cotswe , 
Dick Maurice Shrog 
Roger Reval Dan 
Thomas 4] Thaler 
Jeremy Bethel! Long 
Hasting’s Servant Robert Hartung 
Sir Charles Marlow Richard Temple 


As the first bill of the eight- 
week series under Maurice Evans 
supervision, the N. ¥. City Center 
has come up with a bright and en- 
gaging revival of Goldsmith's “She 
Stcops to Conquer! Although its 

annered comedy is ill-suited to 
such a huge house ‘some sections 


of which have irritatingly faulty 


acoustics’, the show generally 
anes gUvG che promise of the i 
star casting And W. W Watt's 
amusing new prolog. as delivered 


by Maurice Evans, is a delightful 
tone-setter. 

Celeste Holm. who has become a 
film personality since clicking on 
Broadway, gives a graceful and 
captivating performance as_ the 
artful Kate, while Brian Aherne is 
skillful and ingratiating as the 
not-too-bright hero 

Buri Ives is rightly pompous and 
indignant as Squire Hardcastle 
Carmen Mathews is deftly per 
suasive as the romantic Miss 
Neville, Ezra Stone is broadly 
comic as Tony Lumpkin, Evelyn 
Varden is amusing as Mrs. Hard- 
castle, Staats Cotsworth is accept- 
able in the colorless role of Hast- 
ings and Richard Temple registers 
in the bit part of Sir Charles Mar- 
low. Morton DaCosta’s direction 
stresses movement and pace, but 
fails to prevent some instances of 
overplaying 

Since all the participating actors 
are getting the Equity stock mini 
mum of $50 a week. plus $20 a 
week for two weeks’ rehearsal, the 
productions should pay off if the in- 
dicated boxoffice response is forth- 
coming. The present bill con- 
tinues through Jan. 8, with “The 
Corn Is Green,” “Devil's Disciple” 
and a revival to be announced fol- 
lowing for two-week stands. 

Hobe. 





— 


How Long Till Summer 


Leon J. Bronesky & Edward M. Gilbert 
production of drama in two acts and 
rolog. by Sarett and Herbert Rudiley 
eatures Josh White. Ida James. Frank 
Wilson, Josh White, Jr. Fredi Washing 
ton. Peter Capeii, Sam Gilman Leigh 
Whipper. Directed by Herbert Rudley 
settings and lighting. Ralph Alswang: 
costumes. Enid Smiley At Playhouse 
N. Y., Dec. 27, ‘49; at $4.80 top ($6 open 
ing). 

Johnny Burns 


Charlies Taylor 
Josh Jeffers 


Josh White. Jr 


Mr Burns ee Sam Gilman 
Kate Jeffers penne Ida James 
Marvy 


Eveiyn Davis 
Milton Williams 
Leigh Whipper 
josh White 
Frank Wilsen 
Fredi Washingten 
Arthur O'Connell) 
Maxwell Glanville 
Peter Capell 


Hare’d Carver 
Al Gaige 
Mathew Jeffers 
Dr. Dan Benson 
Mrs. Dexter 
Fred Johnson 
Harlan 

Man 





“How Long Till Summer” is an 

earnest but inept drama about 
racial bigotry and the emotional 
conflicts it creates among Negroes. 
The play is inarticuiately written. 
awkwardly Staged and, with few 
exceptions, unconvincingly played. 
it has no chance on Broadway. 
_ Sarett and Herbert Rudley play 
is interestingly conceived, w ith 
concurrent stories of a Negro 
child terrified by his first experi- 
ence with race hatred and his 
father attempting to achieve se- 
curity through a crooked political 
dea'. The two situations evolve 
on different sides of the stage. but 
finally merge as the child’: night- 
mare frightens him into running 
into the living room just as his 
mother persuades his father to 
face his inner terror and renounce 
the shabby political frameup. 

Ballad singer Josh White and 
Ida James are fairly ptausible in 
the underwritten parts of the pa- 
rents. and Josh White, Jr., and 
Charlies Taylor are believable and 
disarming as children not yet in- 
fected with the virus of race-con- 
sciousness But the disjointed 
writing and stilted direction gen- 


erally defeat the others. who in- 
clude such dependable Dy ae 
Leigh Whi per. Frank Wilson and 
Fredi W gton. 

Ralph Aijiswang'’s alley setting 
for the prolog is simple and ef- 
fective, t the multiple indoor 
setting doesn't appear livable. 

Hobe. 
(Closed Saturday night (31) after 
seven performances.) 





Current Road Shows 
(Jan. 2-14) 

“Alive and Kicking” — Shube rt 
Phila Zz Communicy, terse 
Pa 0-14 

“4arms and the Girl”—Forre<t 
Phila. ‘2-14 

‘As You Like It” 
and (2-7': Taft Aud 
14 

Ballet Theatre — Aud Chicaec 
2-8): Davidson, Milwaukee ‘9-1] 
Aud.. La Crosse, Wis. (12-13): Park- 
way. Madison (14). 

“Barretts of Wimpole Street” — 
Town Hall. Toledo (3-7 Hanna, 


Hanna (leve- 


Cincinat G 


Cleve. (9-14). 

“Biossom Time”—Karlton. Wiil- 
liamsport, Pa. (2): Lyric. Allen- 
town ‘3): Rajah, Reading ‘4': Com- 
munity, Hershey Pa Pin, 
house, Wilmington ‘6-7): Memorial 


Aud. Trenton § (8): Highschoo! 
Aud Pottsville, Pa Q Aud. 
Charleston, W. Va., ‘11 Mura‘. In- 
diananalie (19-14 


“Brigadoon” Colonia! Boston 
2-14 

“Dance Me a Seong”’—Shube 
Boston ‘2-14 


“Death of a Salesman” 
er Chicago 2-14) 

“Design for a Stained Giass 
Window”—Wilbur. Boston ‘9-14 

“Detective Story” Blackstone, 
Chicago (2-14) 

“Geoedbye, My Fancy” — Harris, 
Chicago (2-14) 

“Happy Time” 
Haven (5-7): 
14 

“Harvey” Cass, Detroit (2-7 
Michigar. Ann Arbor (9): Michigan 
Jackson ‘10): Bimou. Battle Creek 
11}; State. Kalamazoo ‘12': Keith '< 
Grand Rapids (13-14) 

“Inside U.S.A.” Philharmonic 
Aud.. Los Angeles (2-14 

“Kiss Me, Kate”—Shubert. Chi- 
cago (2-14 

“Light Up the Sky” 
Minneapolis (2-7): 
Louis (9-14) 

“Madwoman of Chaillet’—Shu- 
bert. Phila. (9-14) 

“Man Whe Came te Dinner” — 
Cox, Cincinnati ‘2-7); Cass, De- 
troit (9-14) 

“Maurice Schwartz”—His Majes- 
ty’s, Montreal (2-7); Royal Alexan- 
dra, Toronto (9-14). 

“Merry Widow” — Opera House. 
Boston (2-7); Aud., Worcester ‘8 
Victory, Providence (9): Court 
Square. Springfield, Mass. (10-11); 
Shubert, New Haven (12-14) 

“Mister Roberts”—Musical Hall, 
Kansas City (2-7): KRNT theatre 
Des Moines (10-11); Aud., St. Paul 
(13-14). 

“Oklahoma!”*—Curran, San Firan- 
ane (2-7); Biltmore, Los Angeles 
(9-14). 


Erlang- 


-Shubert. New 
Plymouth, Boston 9- 


Lve eum 
American. St 


“Philadelphia Story” — Nixon, 
Pittsburgh (2-7). 
“Private Lives’ — Music Hall. 


Houston (2-3): Texas, San Antonio 
(4-5); Majestic, Ft. Werth ‘6-7 

Melba, Dallas (9-10): City Aud 

Shreveport (11): Robinson Aud 

Little Rock (13); Aud., Memphi: 
(14 

“Streetcar Named Desire” No |) 
Locust, Phila. (2-14). 

“Streetcar Named Desire” No. 2) 
—Municipal Aud., Savannah (3-4): 
National Greensboro, N. C Dd); 
Center, Norfolk (6-7); Ford's, Bal- 
timore (9-14). 

“Student Prince”’—Great North- 
ern, Chicago (2-14). 

“Summer and Smoke”—Wilbur, 
Boston (2-7). 

“The Enchanted’ '"— Walnut, 
Phila. (2-14) 

“The Man” — Erlanger. Buffalo 
5-7); Nixon, Pittsburgh (9-14) 

Wehbster-Shakespeare Ford s, 
Baltimore (2-7): Univ. of Delaware 
Newark (9); Madison College. Ha: 
risburg. Va. (10); Mesque. Rich 
mond (if); Little, Hollins, Va. ‘12 
Manson Hall, Sweet Briar, Va. ‘1° 
Center, Norfolk (14). 

“Yes, M’Lerd” — Siudebake: 
Chicago (2-14) 


Shows in Rehearsal 


“All You Need Is One Good 
Break”—Proser & Kipness 

“An Oid Beat-Up Woman” - 
Jones & Gurian. 

“Design for 9 Stained Gle* 
Windew”—Segasture. 

hiecen ts -Cooksan. - 

‘Now ' Lay Me Down te Sieep 
—Siern & Nichols. 
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Wednesday, January 4, 1950 


Forty-fourth PARTETY Anniversary 
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Total Legit Grosses 


The following are the comparative figures based on Variety's 
boxoffice estimates for last week (the 31st week of the season) 


aud the corresponding week of 


Number of shows current .. 
Total weeks played so far 


Total gross for all current shows last week 
Totai season’s gross so far by all shows 
Number of new productions so far 


Number of current touring shows reported 


last season: 


This Last 
BROADWAY Season Season 
oy a ee oe 26 34 
by all shows ... 539 652 
$801,200 $874,500 
.. $14,942,200 $15,571,400 
errr ‘ 25 41 

ROAD 

(Excluding Stock) 

30 35 
005 657 


Total weeks played so far by all shows 
Total read gross reported last week 
Season's total road gross so far 


$599.700 $707.400 
$10,719,100 $13,325,800 





(hi BO. Boff in Post-Xmas Week: 
Kate’ 536, Death 256, Story’ 206 


Chicago. 
Tills tingled again after a bad 
siege of no biz preceding Christ- 
mas. with New Year's Eve price 
hikes adding happy figures to legit 
grosses. “Kiss Me, Kate” with 
$8.65 top, led with price hike and 


weekly haul, with “Death of a 
Salesman” at $5.50 for the Eve 
springing back with healthy biz 


“Detective Story” with 35 op, in- 
creased grusses accordingly, as did 
the new product in town 

First week for “Goodbye, My 
Fancy” looked fancy. aided with 
a $5.57 top fer New Years. while 
the Guild offering M' Lord,” 
with $4.94. came through as ex- 
wy Ballet Theatre with $6.18 
ooffed in its first week and ex- 
pects to continue chalking up gen- 
erous returns. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Ballet Theatre, Civic Opera 
House (3.800: $3.71 New Year's 
Eve take of $12,000 hiked gross to 
$40.000 for seven performances 

“Death of a Salesman,” Erlanger 
(15th week) (1,334; $4.33). Back in 
stride again with lush $25.000 

“Detective Story.” Blackstone 
(9th week) (1,456: $4.40). Holding 
rush jumped the gross to an esti- 
mated $20,000. 

“Geoedbye, My Fancy,” Harris 
(1.000; $3.71). Good press and New 
Year's Eve garnered nifty $18,000 

“Kiss Me, Kate,” Shubert (15th 
week) (2.100; $6.18). “off week 
with $8.65 top for New Year's Eve, 
over $53,000 

“Student Prince.” Great North- 


“Yes, 


ern (1,500, £3.71). Shubert pro- 
duction scored as expected, with 
excellent $27,000 

“Yes, M'Lord,” Studebaker (1.- 


237: $3.71). In on Guild subscrip- 
tion, plus heliday take, to $16,000. 
Chi Critic Talks Up 
On Max Anderson 
Chicago. 





Editor, Vaniery: 

Part of your report of Dec. 14 
on the reception of “Anne of the 
Thousand Days” by the Chicago 
critics reads as follows: 

“Fact that the Chicago re- 

viewers stressed the ‘lascivi- 

ous’ and ‘lustful’ aspects of 
the plzy also puzzies CTP 
members, since the _ critics 
in New York and other cities 
expressed no such objections.” 

Please note the next quotation 

“The play furthermore leaves 

no doubt that Mr. Anderson 

is pro-sex. Not since the times 
of Aaron Burr, the Oneida 

Community and Tristan Bern- 

ard, nor for that matter even 

then, has the sport of kings 
been treated more explicitly. 

Comrade Anderson not only 

calls a spade a spade, though 

he may gild it with Elizabethan 
locution, but he shovels it 
with a mighty muscle.” 

This is from a review of “Anne 

(Continued on page 286) 


‘Story’ $9,200, Cincy 


Cincinnati. 
The Christmas-New Year holiday 





week failed to provide much box- , 


office hypo last week for “Phila- 
de!phia Story” at the Cox here. 
Sarah Churchill-Jeffrey Lynn star- 
rer grossed an estimated $9,200. 

Theatre Guild production may 
mp to the Coast under Lewis & 

oung Management after the cur- 
rent week in Pittsburgh. 





‘Roberts’ 31G, St. Loo 


aciela So. Louis. 
.. Winding up a three-week stand. 
Mister Roberts” packed them in 
* ali perforizaances last week at 
the American here. getting an es 
timated $31,000 gross. 





R. |. Factory Town 
(Pop., 1,700) Puts Or 
5 Shows Per Year 


R. I 

Alinough it never sees a profes- 
stonal show and has a population 
of only 1,700, this model factory 
town has its own theatrical com- 
pany, with a director of over 40 
years’ experience on the _ profes- 
sional stage In its recently-con 
structed intimate theatre it puts 
on four productions a year, plus an 
annual presentation of Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol.” 

The troupe. called the Village 
Players, has 90 members. mostly 
employees of the Stillwaters 
Worsted mills, the town's principal 
industrial concern. It was formed 
and is sponsored by Austin Levy, 
founder and president of the Still- 
waters firm, who accurately fore- 
saw that after-hours dramatic ac- 
tivity would foster morale among 
the cmploy’~s and mir.:? actually 
stimulate t..ec interest and ambi- 
tion of the participants. 

Director of the troupe fs Alber, 
Vees. whose last Broadway appear- 
ance was aS an actor and stage 
manager of “Kiss and Tell.” A 
choral director, Hollis Grant, has 
also been engaged recently. For 
the last few years Vees has been 
stage manager and a character man 
each summer at Milton Stiefel’s 
Ivoryton (Conn.) playhouse. Since 
1905, when he rade his first pro- 
fessional stage x »pearance, he has 
been in approximately 750 produc- 
tions on Broadway and in stock. 
His first Broadway part was as re- 
placement for Hassard Short in the 
original presentation of “East Is 
West.” He was aiso leading man 
of a stock company at the old 14th 
Street theatre, N. Y., with 7 idith 
Anderson ‘then named France 2 An- 
derson! as leading lady. 

Villiage Players productions cost 
about $500-$600 each, including 
sets, costumes and props. Each is 
presented for three performances, 
with tickets priced at 75c. 


Harrisville 


HUB IN SPOTTY WEEK 


Business here 
week, with plenty of holiday trade 
for “Brigadoon.” but varving 
amounts for the other four avail- 
able shows. 

In for a four-week stand at the 
Colonial, “Brigadoon” got away to 
a fine opening stanza estimated at 
$30,006. “Happy as Larry.” plav- 
ing a curtailed tryout engagement 
of one week at the Plymouth. 
grossed about $7,500. “Dance Me 
a Song,” revue tryout at the Shu- 
bert, got an estimated $20,000 In 
seven performances. “Summer 
and Smoke” pulled around $13,400 
at the Wilbur. “Merry Widow” was 
good for an estimated $18,000 at 
the Opera House 

“Brigadoon,” 
and “Widow” 


‘Streetcar’ 206, Atlanta 


Atlanta. 
National company of “Streetcar 
Named Desire.” with Judith Evelyn 
as femme lead. got a satisfactory 


was spoity last 


Dance.” “Smoke” 
continue this week 


$20,000 last week at the Tower 
here. . 

Production is playing & split- 
week currently and will be at 


Ford's. Baltimore. next week, then 
, goes into the midwest. 


|FILM PREMIERE SNAFUS | 


: ‘PARAGON’ LEGIT DEBUT 


Wilmington. 

The scheduled Broadway pres- 
|entation of “The Paragon,” Lon- 
_don success by Roland and Michael | 
| Pertwee, was cancelled here last 
| week after the film version of the 
| play premiered in New York ua- 
der the title, “Silent Dust.” There | 
| would be little chance ef the show | 
getting by there in the face of the 
picture's reviews, particularly | 
since nearly all the critics had 


|mentioned “The Paragon” in their | 


reviews, John Shubert told local 
reporters. 
According to Shubert, in the 


contract with the British producers 
of the play with the English com- 
pany that made the picture, the 
aiter was not to have been re- 
leased in the U.S. until six months 
after the show's Broadway opening 
He said that someone must have 
“jumped the gun” on the release 
date, and that he intender to con- 
sult attorneys as to possible : egal 
action. 

Play was well received at the 
Playhouse here, grossing an esti- 
mated $4,000 in four performances 
opening Thursday night (29) It 
was to have opened at the Golden 
N. Y., tonight (Wed.). 


‘Ares’ $21,600 (4), 
Wedding’ 1546 


/ 


Alive’ 216, Philly 


Philadelphia 
With three tryouts and a Broad- 


way smash here on a repeat visit. 
local holiday legit shoppers had 
plenty of choice last week. Busi- 


ness was generaily lively. 

“Arms and the Girl,” the Thea- 
tre Guild’s musical version of 
“Pursuit of Happiness.” bowed 
Thursday night (29) at the Forrest 
and grossed a capacity $2) .600 
for four performances at the Fer- 
rest. “Member of the Wedding,” 
in its first full-week at the VW’. Inut, 
picked up an estimated $15,500 
“Alive and Kicking,” in i‘3 initial 
week at the Shubert, tabbed an 
estimated $21,000 for seven per- 
formances. “Streetcar,’’ which orig- 
inally tried out here, grabbed a 
fine $26,000 at the Locust. 

“Arms,” “Kicking” and “Street- 
car’ are current. 


‘ROBERTS’ SOCKO 306 
IN 3D Week AT ST. L00 


St. Louis. 
With the tab soosted to $6.10 
for New Year's “ve performance, 
“Mister Roberts,’ the Thomas 
Heggen-Joshva Logan comedy 
would up its third and final week 
at the American theatre Saturday 


/(31) with a sock estimated $30,000 


for eight performances at $4.27 
top. 

= is dark currently but re- 
lights Monday (9) with “Light Up 
the Sky.” featuring Sam Levene, 
Lynn Bari, Margie Hart and Glenn 
Anders in the top roles. House 
is scaled to $3.66 for “Sky.” 


US.A. Around $40,000 
In Booming L.A. Week 


; Los Angeles. 

All three shows benfited from 
the holiday boom here last week, 
with “Inside U. S. A.” leading the 
list with an estimated gross of 
$40,000 at the Philharmonic audi- 
torium. 

“A La Carte” was estimated 
around $12,000 at El Capitan, with 
“Kitty Doone” capacity again at 
$1,700 at the Circle playhouse, 


‘ ? Po 
Sky’ 1336, M’w’kee 
Milwaukee. 
“Light Up the Sky” had a 
healthy stand at the Davidson here 
last week, getting an estimated 
$13.500 in eight performances. 
Moss Hart comedy opened Sun- 
day night (24) and played through 
Saturday night (31), with no mid- 
week matinee. 


‘Okla.!’ 28G, Frisco 
San Fren: isco. 
“Oklahoma!” jumped its pace 
last week to an estimated $2% (00 
in the second sianza of a tiree- 
week stand at the Curran here. 
lt was the town’s only legiter. 


ne ts = | 


B'way Holiday Biz at Season Peak, 
Tee’ 726, Pacific’ 46, Lints 34,6; 
Sharp Reaction Due This Week 


The Broadway boxoffice hit a 
peak last week, as expected. 
Bouncing back from the lull of the 
previous few stanzas, attendance 
was huge all week, building to 
maximum proportions Friday and 
Saturday nights (30-31), the latter 
registering exceptional receipts be- 


cause of the tilted scale for New 
Year's Eve Most of the estab- 
lished hits sold out all week. but 


even the lesser draws mopped up 
the latter half 

There will 
this week, as 
for the stanza 
Christmas-New 
is d 
ever. 


be a sharp reaction 
invariably happens 
immediately after 
Year's. Business 
e to recover next week, how- 
ar! should continue bullish 
into M:. sh 
©. -mates for Last Week 
Ke © (Comedy), D (Drama) 
CD nedy-Drama), R ‘Revue 
M < sical}, O (Operetta). 
(: er parenthetic figures refer 
to seating capacity and top price 


including 20% amusement tar 
However grosses are net; te., 
exclusic of tax. 

“As e Girls Go,” Broadway 
‘Oth v iM-1.900: $6). Holdover 


musical grabLed a sizable share of 
the holiday trade, going to $40,000 

“Born Yesterday,” Miller (204th 
wk’ (C-940; $2.40). Longest-run 
click of the list shuttered last 
Saturday night (31) after 1,642 per- 
formances: finaled at big $10,000 

“Caesar and Cleopatra,” National 
(2d wk) ‘CD-1,172: $6:. Shaw re- 
vival also cashed in on the hoom 
conditions, first full week getting 
$25,000. 

“Clutterbuck,” Biltmore (5th wk) 
(\C-920; $4.80). Profited from the 
holiday appetite for comedies; 
estimated $16,500 

“Death of a Salesman,” Morosco 
(¢ .ch wk) (B-914: $4.80). Was al- 
ready getting the standse limit 
but the premium scale New Year's 
Eve ‘ook the gross to a new high 
hefty $25.000 

“Detective Story,”” Hudson (4\st 
wk) ‘-1,015; $4.80). Virtually the 
limit and a new high at $24,500 


“Diamond L'il,” Plymouth (20th 
wk?) (CD-1.063; $4.80). Has moved 
back its closing date to Jan. 21 
when it goes on tour; registered 
hefty $24,500. 

“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
Ziegfeld ‘(4th wk) (M-1.628: $6) 


Has been going clean all 
mances, but price boost 
gross to almost $51,400 

“Howdy, Mr. Ice of 1950.” Cen- 
ter (32d wk) (R-2.964; $2.88). Holi- 
day family trade filled the house 
all week, the gross hitting a new 
house record for 14 performances: 
over $72,000. 

“How Long Till Summer,” Play- 
house ‘Ist wk?) ‘D-865: $4.80). 
Opened Tuesday night to unani- 
mous pans and closed Saturday 
night (31) after seven perform- 
ances, with an estimated loss of 
about $45.000; grossed only $8,500. 

“I Know My Love,” Shubert 
‘9th wk) (‘CD-1.391; $4.50). Has 
been getting consistent standee at- 
tendance, but also benefited on the 
premium scale; new straight play 
record for the house at $34,506 

“Kiss Me, Kate,” Century (52d 
wk) (M-1.654:; $6). Got the standee 
limit at ali showings; new peak at 
$52.300. 

“Lend An Ear.” Mansfield (55th 
wk', ‘R-1.041: $6). Slated to close 
Jan. 21 for tour; copped its share 
of the lush business; estimated 
$24.000. 

“Lost in the Stars,” Music Box 
‘9th wk! ‘M-1.012; $540). Has 
beon = selling out consistently; 
neared $27.000 

“Madwoman of Chaillot,” Royale 
(44th wk) ‘CD-1,035: $4.80). Closes 
Jan. 7 for tour; hit a lively pace 
all week: $22,000 

“Miss Liberty,” Imperial (25th 
wk?) (M-1.400; $6.60). Rebounded to 
speedy business; $40,000 

“Mister oberts,” Alvin (‘87th 
wk) ‘CD-1,360; $4.80). After laying 
off pre-Christmas week, the Thom- 
as Heggen-Joshua Logan smash re- 
lighted for a sizzling $37,000 

“Rat Race.” Barrymore (2d wk) 
CD-1,066: $6). Got zippy business 
in the holiday rush; first full week 
hit $25,000. 

“She Steops te Conquer,” City 
Center ‘Ist wk) (C-3,025; $3). Gold- 
smith revival, opening eight-week 
series, opened Wednesday night 
(28) for fortnight’s run; got all 
favorable reviews; first five per- 
formances through Satu:day night 
(31) drew fine $27,600 

“South Pacific.” Majestic (38th 
wk) (M-1,659; $6). Has never failed 


perfor- 
took the 


to get standee limit at any per- 
formance, so the heliday week 
meant no increased attendance, but 
the price tilt took the week's gross 
to a peak $54,000, including $10,- 
400 New Year’s @ve at $9.60 top. 

“Texas, L'il Darlin’ ,”’ Hellinger 
(6th wk} (M-1,543: $6). Cashed in 
on the boom trade; estimated 
$35,000. 


“That Lady,” Martin Beck ‘6th 


wk) ‘D-).214; $4.80). Also shared 
the genera! spurt; $20,0Cu 

“The Father,” Cort (7th wk) 
(D-1.064: $4.80) -‘ust vacate the 
theatre Jan. 2) unced up to 
good $12,500. 

“Touch and Go,” Broadhurst 


(12th wk) (R-1,160; $6). Revue was 
a magiet for holiday show shop- 
pers; around £36.000. 

“Velvet Glove,” Booth «Ist wk) 
(D-712; $4.80). Crenea Monday 
(26) to six favorable notices and 
‘three pans; boom conditions took 
the first week to $15,500. 

“Where's Charley?” St. James 
(63d wk) (M-1,509; $6). Reopened 
after week's layoff and picked up a 
solid capacity pace; $41,5C0. 

Openings 

“Happy As Larry,” Coronet ‘(M- 
998; $0). Fantasy by Vonagh Mac- 
Donagh, with music by Mischa and 
Wesley Portnoff, presented by 
Leonard Sillman; seheduled to 
open Friday night (8); production 
cost about $75,000 (‘including 
bonds), will break even at around 
$16,000 and can gross approximate- 
ly $27,000. 

“Member of the Wedding.” Em- 
pire ‘(D-1,082; $4.80). Dramatiza- 
tion by Carson McCullers of her 
own novel of the same name, pre- 
sented by Robert Whitehead, 
Oliver Rea & Stanley Martineau: 
scheduled to open tumorrow night 
(‘Thur.); production cost a _ trifle 
over $60,000, breaks even at $13,- 
500 and can gross $73,° 5... 


Future Dates 


“Corn Is Green,” Jan. 11, at City 
Center: “Alive and Kicking,” Jan. 
17, at the Winter Garden; “The En- 
chante6,” Jan. 18, at the Lyceum; 
“The Man,” Jan. 19, at the Fulton. 


“Dance Me a Song,” Jan. 20. at 
Royale; “Cocktail Party,” Jan. 21, 
at Miller; “As You Like it,” Jan. 
25. at Cort: “Devil's Disciple,” Jan. 
25. at City Center; “Happy Time,” 
Jan. 26. at Plymouth; “The En- 
chanted,” Jan. 30, at Lyceum; “Mr, 
Barry's Etchings,” Jan. 31, at 48th 
Street: The Innecents,” Feb. 1. at 
Playhouse; “Arms and the Girl,” 
Feb. 2, at 46th Street. 


Finian’ 266 In 
Detroit Finale 


Detroit. 
“Finian’s Rainbow” ettractey a 
very pretty $26,000 for its swan 


song at the Shubert-Lafayette dur- 
ing Christmas week. Here to wit- 
ness the show's demise on New 
Year's Eve was Lee Sabinson. pro- 
ducer. He said “lack of money on 
the road” brought about decision 
to close. Especially tough was the 
stay in Chicago, he said. 

Sabinson said he would begin 
casting immediately for his new 
production, “Devil's Carnival.” by 
Wilfred Pettit and Theodore At- 
stein. Meanwhile, the Shubert 
shuttered again with no successor 
to “Finian’s” in sight. 

Woolley 20G, Pitt 
Pittsburgh 

Monty Woolley proved a potent 
draw for holiday-minded theatre- 
goers here last week, with at- 
tendance building toward an indi- 
cated gross of about $20,000 at the 
Nixon 

House has Sarah 
Jeffrey Lynn in 
Story” this week. 


‘Enchanted’ $6,800. N.H. 
New Haven. 

“The Enchanted,’ opening a 
tryout tour here Thursday night 
(29). grossed an estimated $6.800 
in four performances, through 
Saturday night (31) at the Shubert. 

House gets another tryout, “The 
Happy Time.’ for four perform- 
ances this week. 


Churchill and 
“Philadelp ia 
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"WONDERFULLY FUNNY PLAY...] 


.». last evening’s 
audience guffawed and howled, 
| SUGGEST YOU GO.” 


—JOHN CHAPMAN, NEWs 
“THE SEASON’S SENSATION . . 


Glitters like gold ... audience went wild. . 
Mise Weetis ino. cless by. herselé, The-o i; 


no one in the theatre today comparable 
to her." —ROBERT COLEMAN, MIRROR 


ALBEKT H. ROSEN & HERBERT J. FREEZER Present 
THE TOAST OF TWO CONTINENTS 


MAE 
WEST 


{IN PERSON) AS 


“Diamond tii ~ 


BRILLIANT SUPPORTING Suen OF 50 


“FABULOUS ... Ht is Performing in the Grand 
Manner.” — ATKINSON, TIMES 
“A TRIUMPH OF SEX OVER SENSE.” 


—GARLAND, JRNi. AMER. 


“MISS WEST is a true phenomenon .. . she is one of 
the wonders of the world.” —HAWKINS, W. TEL. 





Evenings: Orchestra $4.80. Boxes $3.60. Balc. $3.60, $3.00, $2.40 & $1.60. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY: Orchestra $3.60. Boxes $3.00. Balc. 
$3.00, $2.40, $1.60 & $1.20. Tax included. 


PLYMOUTH, W. 45 St. Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


NATIONAL TOUR BEGINS JANUARY 23 





























2nd YEAR 


CY FEUER & ERNEST H. MARTIN, in association with GWEN RICKARD, 
present 


RAY BOLGER 


IN THE MUSICAL LAUGH RIOT 


“Where's Charley?” 


Based on Brandon Thomas’ “Charley's Aunt” 








Book by GEORGE ABBOTT 
Music & Lyrics by FRANK LOESSER 
Production Directed by GEORGE ABBOTT 

















ST. JAMES THEATRE, 44th St, West of B'way, LA 4-4664 
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IRENE M. SELZNICK 


presents 


ELIA KAZAN’S PRODUCTION OF 


A FTREETOAR “men Desire 
‘ oy SS Ov) W ahs 4 
‘aa 








UTA HAGEN Setting and Lighting b) Costumes by . . wT WA 
a alee , —a JO MIELZINER LUCINDA BALLARD JUDITH EVELYN 
<a ANTHONY Oo! ee Ralph Meeker 
| Mary Welch Jorja Curtright 
George Mathews ) Jim Nolan 















































CONTRIBUTE TO THE 


EWIOH THEATRICAL GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 


1564 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 












































GILBERT MILLER 





NEW YORK: 

9 Rockefeller Plaza LONDON: 
i St. James Theatre 
i King Street, $.W.1 
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She Seasons Best 


to the editors and publishers of the 2000 newspapers (no, that’s not a 
misprint) that carry my column in the United States, 
Canada and the rest of the world, 


My year-end thanks to the executives, salesmen, and office workers of 


THE BELL SYNDICATE 
DOMINION NEWS BUREAU 
LONDON EXPRESS FEATURE SERVICE 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
EDITOR'S PRESS 


and a special salute to John Wheeler, bossman of Bell, who has masterminded the 
syndication of my pipsqueak paragraphs and who, in less 
than four years, bas achieved for them what 
pros in the field tell me is the largest 
circulation in the history of the 


news pa per business. 
Vo @ Gl 


And, ob yes —a sprig of mistletoe to the staff up in Pleasantville for the way 


it has handled the exclusive reprint rights to my column in the 


domestic and foreign editions of READER'S DIGEST 
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LELAND HAYWARD Productions 


"MISTER ROBERTS” 


By THOMAS HEGGEN and JOSHUA LOGAN 























ALVIN THEATRE—NEW YORK CITY | | ON TOUR 
Starring | 
HENRY FONDA | JOHN FORSYTHE 
wi | 
HENRY HULL James Rebert Jackie 
WILLIAM HARRIGAN - MURRAY HAMILTON | RENNIE BURTON COOPER 


Staged by JOSHUA LOGAN 








ils : {in Association with In preparation for next seas. 
“THE RAT RACE” RICHARD RODGERS (in Association with 
A New Play by | OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN I! . 
GARSON KANIN | ant samme enna Sir LAURENCE OLIVIER) 
Y F “SOUTH PACIFIC’ { “Daphne Laureola” 
BETTY FIELD Starring by JAMES BRIDIE 
Staged by The Author | Mary ate Starring 
preemie | MARTIN PINZA DAME EDITH EVANS 











| BARRYMORE THEATRE 























DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN & COMPANY 


DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN 
FORREST C. HARING 

J. H. DEL BONDIO 

LINA ABARBANELL 





























Greetings | 








GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 








Forty-fourth 


VARIETY Anniversary 








Sept. 8-Oct. 2 


Oct. 6-30 

Oct. 31-Nov. 5 
Nov. 7-15 
Nov. 17-29 
Dec. 1-8 

Dec. 9-20 


Dec. 21-25 
Dec. 246-Jon. 17 


Jan, 19-29 





Jen. 30-Feb. 3 


OF 1950 





NOW ON TOUR 


19 CITIES FROM C9DAST-TO-COAST 


Pon-Pacific, Los Angeles 
7600 Beverly Bivd. 


The 4rena, Chicage 
4C. East Erie Sv. 


Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum 
Omahe, Neb. 


Cincixati Gardens, Cina. 
*950 Seymour Ave. 


Madison $q. Garden, N. Y,. 
49th St. and Sth Ave. 


The Gardens, Pittsburg’ 
110 North Craig Sr. 


Sports Arena 
Hershey, Pe. 


Christmas Vacation 


The Arena, Philedeiphie 
45th end Market Sts. 


The Arena, Cleveland 
3700 Euclid Ave. 


Maple Leaf Gardens 
69 Carlton, Terente 


Feb. 5-12 
Feb. 14-26 
Feb. 27-Mar. 5 


Mar. 7-12 
Mer. 14-20 


Mar. 21-Apr. 18 
Apr. 19-May 8 


May t1-21 
May 22-June 4 


Opens June 7 


The Forum, Montreal 
2313 St. Catherine St. W. 


Boston Gerdens, Boston 
Nerth Station 


R.1. Auditorium, Providence 
1111 North Main Sr. 


Memorial Aud., Buffale 
c/o Buttcio Meckey Ciea 


The Arena, New Haven 
Grove St. ef Orange 


Vacation 


The Arena, Minneapolis 
2900 Dupont Ave., Se. 


Civic Ice Arena, Seattle 
4th N. end Mercer Sts. 


Portland Ice Arena 
N.W. 20th end Marshall 


Winterland, San Francisce 
Post and Steizer Sts. 


ET 















































GEORGE ABBOTT 


Producer "TOUCH AND GO” 
Author and Director “WHERE'S CHARLEY?” 





HOWARD LINDSAY ond RUSSELL CROUSE 


present 


tHe SIDNEY KINGSLEY nit Picy 


“DETECTIVE STORY” 


NEW YORK 
HUDSON THEATRE 


Storring 


RALPH BELLAMY 


with Anne Burr 


Sroged by Mr. Kingsley 





CHICAGO 


BLACKSTONE THEATRE 


Storring 


CHESTER MORRIS 











~ : ) ; 





SONJA HENIE and ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 


Present the 


World’s Greatest Iee Skating Spectacle 


SONJA HEME 








: -1950 HOLLYWOOD ICE REVUE” 


Appearing at Madison Square Garden Beginning January 20 


“HOWDY. MR. ICE OF 1950” 


Roekefeller Center 


NEW YORK 





Produced by SONART PRODUCTIONS 
Executive Director, ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 
Production Director, WILLIAM H. BURKE 
Staged by CATHERINE LITTLEFIELD 











the 



































“A vastly enjoyable song and dance antic pe on with 
humorons perfection.” —Atkisson, Times. 


Oy HERMAN LEVIN & OLIVER SMITH 
poy ; 
oy SK 





we 
Lf Fe A New Musical Comedy) 
Ait Music by Lyrics by 
» Cal fii JOSEPR FIELDS & ANITA LOOS ~ JULE STYNE- LEO ROBIN, 
ss ry A\ neta: e@ Novel by Anita Loos 


Vs... ENTIRE PRODUCTION STAGED BY JOHN €. WILSON 


TIEGFELD THEA. 54th St. and Gth Ave. 








GREETINGS 


BILLY REDFIELD 


TITLE ROLE “MONTSERRAT”’ 
Currently Ploying 
FULTON THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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“WILL SHAKESPEARE RIDES AGAIN, LARGE AS LIFE AND TWICE AS FUNNY . . . IN A BUS AND A TRUCK OVER THE 
HIGHWAYS OF AMERICA . . . SPEARHEADING THE LONG-AWAITED REVIVAL OF THE THEATRICAL ROAD. If lusty, 


lively, expertly staged and acted productions like these can tour through the country travelling on wheels and setting up for business in 


approximately one hour, the living theatre need have no fear of celluloid and the video screen." 


John H. Harvey, St. Paul “"PRESS"—Nov. 22, 1949 


“‘Caesar’ was a tense and 
gripping drama... thrilling 





= ... the cast was su- SECOND NATIONAL TOUR 


Edward P. Halline. Presenting: “TAMING OF THE SHREW" and “JULIUS CAESAR," 1949-1950 
Milwaukee “SENTINEL” 


ate MARGARET WEBSTER 


“A fine and funny perform- 


ance by a brilliant young com- SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
pany... just as effective as ; ; 
the Lunts’ production.” EDWARD CHOATE, Managing Director 
Edward P. Halline, with 
Milwaukee “SENTINEL” LOUISA KENDALL DAVID 
Nov. 25, 1949 
HORTON CLARK LEWIS 
“‘Julius Caesar’ emerged as Designed by BEN EDWARDS — Music by LEHMAN ENGEL 
A ngling contemporary WILLIAM T. BLAIR, Manager 
rama. 
Helen Matheson, Now Booking Season 1950-51 
isconsin 
“STATE JOURNAL” with @ Repertoire of “A Midsummer Night's Dream,” a Repeat by Popular Demand of 


“TAMING OF THE SHREW" and George Bernard Shaw's Masterpiece, “SAINT JOAN" 








. > Pee ae 
«i ezavmeiaty 





caateuse ' — a ws Apes Season of Thirty Weeks with Fourteen Weeks Available to Regular Theatres 
ni -packed voest, COmeay in ~~" ee Pee Sie Merwe wee sho mm ne teen Re ene - Haan ~ pret siaebena 
all its side-splitting  brilli- Booking Direction: Hurok Productions, Inc., and N. C. A. C. 
ance. , — — Preductions Owned and Controlled by 

Maine “SENT INEL Marweb Productions, 152 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
“Lively and enchanting... 


the audience cheered.” 
Providence “JOURNAL” 


“SEASON’S BEST SHOW ...while its mission is to carry the bard's 
masterpieces to colleges and other way stations off the beaten poth 
of touring attractions, it's not fair to deny regular theatregoers such a 


merry exhibition as it makes of ‘The Shrew.’ {IT CAN PLAY THAT 
MOST POPULAR OF ALL COMEDIES ON ANY STAGE, AGAINST ANY 
COMPETITION.” Corbin Patrick, Indianapolis "STAR''—Nov. 29, 1949 





“Wowed them ... the abso- 
lute silence of absorbing in- 
terest throughout the devel- 
opment of the tragedy was 
shattered by a deafening 
burst of applause after the 
curtain.” 


Albany “TIMES UNION” 


“The liveliest, least inhibited 
treatment I’ve yet seen “The 
Taming’ get ... had listeners 
in _ continuous _irrepressibie 
laughter.” 
Henry Butler, 
Indianapolis “TIMES” 
Nov. 29, 1949 


“As pleasurable as any Broad- 
way musical.” 


Binghamton “PRESS” 


“The most rowdy, gusty and 

ingenious presentation of the 

‘Shrew’ we have ever seer ... 
biy cited Company 


Richard S. Davis, 
Milwaukee “JOURNAL” 
Nov. 25, 1949 


























BROCK PEMBERTON 


presents 


AMES _DIINN. 
“HARVEY” 


PULITZER PRIZE PLAY 
by MARY CHASE 
directed by 
ANTOINETTE PERRY 


Sth longest run play in American 
theatre history 



























Now in Rehearsal! 


LEE TRACY 


“MR. BARRY’S 
ETCHINGS” 


A NEW COMEDY 
By WALTER BULLOCK and 
DANIEL ARCHER 
with 
VICKI CUMMINGS 
SCOTT McKAY 


Hanna Thea., Cleveland—Week Jan 16th 
Erianger Thea., Buffaico—Week Jon. 23rd 
48th St. Theatre—Jon. 31st 















































PULITZER PRIZE PLAY, '49 

URITICS CIRCLE AWARD, '48-'49 
DONALDSON AWARDS, '48-’49 
ANTOINETTE PERRY AWARDS, '48-'49 
PAGE ONE AWARD, ’48-'49 

THEATRE CLUB AWARD,.’48-'49 


Salesman 


MOROSCO THEATRE, New York 
ERLANGER THEATRE, Chicago 








































Fortyjourth PARIETY Anniversary 


EVERY GOOD WISH FROM 


ALEX COHEN 


Publicity Director - Sar Qaterenes Co 
BULOVA WATCH COMPANY 451 Nerth LaCienega 
630 Fifth Avenve 

New York City 





Company Manager 
Gentiemen Prefer Blondes 


Ziegfeld Theatre Hollywood, California 


HAVE TUXEDO— WILL TRAVEL 
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THE HIT MUSICAL! 


SAINT SUBSBER & LEMUEL AYERS Present 





| 
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DRAK : MORISON A, i x Wit! 


: JIMMY SHERIDAN 
"K SS ME, KATE” — a Featured yd 
| Featured in Motion Pictures tA he A 


sedis and tastes by and. Veleiaee H 


COLE PORTER | Plaza 8-092! i 


mee Ii BROOKS 


BELLA & SAMUEL SPEWACK EDWARD CAULFIELD | COSTUME CO, 


leeds ede 
i - 






































with ABRAM HILL 
HAROLD LANG LISA KIRK 


McEVOY PATTERSON 
BILLIE BIRD THOMAS 




































Production Staged by eg . 1150 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
ae a] 
JOHN C. WILSON | NEW YORK CITY 
CENTURY THEATRE ak 
7th Avenue and 59th Street SEASON'S INGS 
NEW YORK CLAIRE LEONARD 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18 








TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


GREETINGS 


EVIE. HAYES 


star of “ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 























Now in 3rd Year, Theatre Royal, Sydney, Australia 
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CITY PLAYHOUSES, INC, New York 


LOUIS A. LOTITO, Pres. 


* 














CORONET THEATRE ~ 











x * 
- * ~ FULTON THEATRE be | 
* * 
| MOROSCO THEATRE 
oa * 
46TH STREET THEATRE 





* 








errant 



































Best Wishes 








MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 
ANTHONY BRADY FARRELL 
PRODUCTIONS 


| 
AT eT 

















LEND AN EAR 


2nd Year at the Mansfield Theatre, New York 


| ALIVE AND KICKING 


Pre-Broadway-Shubert Theatre, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OPENS JANUARY 17 — WINTER GARDEN, NEW YORK 
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Edw. Johnson | 
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i= Continued from page 


at the Lexingion theatre in Jan- 
vary, 1920. Two years later he 
was back at 29th street. singing at 
the Metropolitan, and a circle 
seemed to have been completed. 
Little did I dream that my identi- 
fication with the opera house 
would be transformed from sing- 
ing artist to that of general man- 
ager! And that a post-depression 
period, a World War, and its re- 
sultant economic upheaval would 


regime! You have kept an en- 
grossing record of these years, for 
all show business—including the 
Metropolitan. 


Time Plays lis Tricks 


Time has played strange tricks 
with Broadway—gone are the old 
Broadway theatre, the Normandie 
hotel, Brown’s Chop House, the 
Casino, the Knickerbocker theatre 
—only the Metropolitan, the Astor 








hotel, the Empire and the Ly- 
ceum—yes, and 154 West 46th 
street, are landmarks remaining 


from our first New York days. 
But let’s not be too sad about 
the changing of the landscape. 











supply a thundering accompani- We've seen new landmarks rise; 
ment to my 15-year managerial we've assisted at the birth of ra- 
| Fs 

Attention 











| Ball Park and State Fair Managers 


HOLIDAY ON ICE- 


One of America's major ice extravaganzas, staged on 
wo-ld's largest portable ice surface, now thrilling audi- 
ences in its fifth great year—AVAILABLE for a few sum- | 








mer dates. Must have minimum of 6,000 seating capacity 
with drawing population of 250,000 or more. 


FORWARD INFORMATION 


AND DETAILS AT ONCE 


TO GEORGE D. TYSON, HOLIDAY ON ICE SHOWS, 


INC., 1775 BROADWAY, 


SUITE 624, NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE CIRCLE 6-8660. 





ATTENTION BOOKING AGENTS 





SOUTH’S GREATEST ARENA-AUDITORIUM 


Holiday On Ice Shows, Inc., has purchased the Coliseum 
in Miami and has spent $75,000 remodelling—new front 
—new Safeway Steel Risers—new chairs—big stage-— 
switchboard—5,500 good seats for stage attraction—— 


4,500 for arena attraction. 


Write THE COLISEUM 
1500 Douglas Road, Miami, Florida 





‘danced in N. Y. a season ago. 


compete with U.S. 


| 


the N. ¥. City Ballet is regarded he is 
‘as having the best potentials, and | pretentiousness.” Ed_| 


Horace McMaho 


dio—it has grown up now, and 
over 12,000,000 listeners hear the 
opera’s broadcasts. Now  tele- 
vision has come along, ard al- 
ready, two Metropolitan opening 
night<« have been shared with the 
residents of seven cities. You have 
reported the rise from ecbscurity 
to stardom of countless personali- 
ties in every branch of entertain- 
ment. It has been our exciting 
task on 39th street to trace the de- 
velopment of many of the young 
artists of which America is so full. 
Time was when a native singer 
had no chance for training here at 
home, but all that has altered. 
Time was when going to the opera 
was reserved for a small section 
of the populace—the years have 
changed that, too. On its recent 
tours, the Metropolitan found an 
eager, well-informed public wait- 
ing for opera, from coast to coast. 

There was a time, too, when 
careers went on after their “best 


days” were over—your files must | 


be full of them—I always deter- 
mined that that would not happen 
to me. So, at the end of this sea- 
son, I am retiring as general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Assn., but not to a nostalgia-filled 
retreat. While I will not be pass- 
ing down “our street” so frequent- 
ly, I will keep in touch with all 
that happens there. Y¥ou know 
that the sights and sounds of the 
theatre and the opera house are 


not easily reiinquished—so I can | 


count on you to pass on some of 
ihnem to 





Sadler’s Wells 


Continued from page 272 


for firstrate ballet. 
the Paris Opera 


| 


An exaimpie is 
Bailet, which 
It’s 
a complete government subsidy; 
its talent is in civil service. Yet | 
in 25 years the company hasn't 
produced a single important ballet, 
and has developed very few great 
dancers. In production standards 
and quality of dancing. it can’t 
compames. | 
Trade feeling is thai private pa- 
tronage or subsidy, and proper 
management, are the answers to 
successful ballet. 


Of the three ballet companies in | 
the U.S.—the N.Y. City Ballet Co., 
Ballet Theatre and Ballet Russe— | 


Currently 


Edward Jjuhnson. | 


| 
} 


likeliest to survive in ballet com- 
petition. It has private subsidy, a 
permanent home in N. Y., and a 
school (The School of American 
Ballet) to feed it material. 

Bellet is regarded oscertain to 
survive in America. with less com- 
panies extant than now. it will 
continue to feed Broadway, in a 
one-way swap. Broadway has bor- 
rowed (and still is) its choreogra- 
phers—like Agnes de Mille, Jer- 
ome Robbins, George Balanchine 
and Michael Kidd—and its dancers 
—like Vera Zorina, Valerie Bettis, 
Irina Baronova, Harold Lang—with 
excellent results. Ballet has rais- 
ed the standard of dancing in 
Broadway shows, which had been 
down to the one-two-three-kick 
routine and doing it for a long 
time. There's been many a recent 
Broadway show (“Oklahoma!.” “On 
the Town,” “Brigadoon”) in which 
the dancing (borrowed from bal- 
let), has been the most important 
or spectacular part. 


Chi Critic 
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St. Augustine Stock Co. 
Extends Fla. Activities 
St. Augustine. Fla 
The Artillery Play! 


company 


Lane louse 


hes antiorawad i 
Bate S beaeha yt ta 8 


at \ ts 
to include weekly performances in 


Jacksonville and Daytona Beach, 
both within a 50-mive radius of 
the home theatre here. Group be 
gins its fifth season Jan. 6 a.id will 
offer the touring presentations in 
addition to a reguiar schedule of 
four weekly performances here, 
The all-Equity company plays a 
t2-week season, January through 
March. A four-week tour of Flori- 
da is currently being contemplated 
for April. The management is 
planning on the future mainte. 


nance of both a resident and tour- 
ing company. 

Patricia Dutton and Jane O'Con- 
nor are Managing directors: Doug 
Hudelson is generai manager. Per- 
formers include Maggy and Will 
Gould, Joseph Allen, Peggy Walk- 
er, Joseph Warren, Adeline Hiatt 
and Helen Johnston. 





of the Thousand Days” by George 
Jean Nathan, a New York critic. 

Another part of your story says 
that my review of “Anne” had a 
“personai tone,” and there is a 
reference elsewhere to “savage 
personal” attacks on Maxwell An- 
derson.” 


If you care to check the files you 
will find no evidence to support 
your statement. My notice, printed | 
in the Chicago Sun-Times on Dec. | 
6, dealt specifically with Anderson 
as a dramatist. | 

: Robert Pollak. 
(Critic, Chicago Sun-Times) 





[Poliak’s review of “Anne” = 
ferred to Anderson iwhose “Both | 
Your Houses” won the Pulitzer 
prize and whose “Winterset” and | 
“High Tor” received N. Y. Drama 
Critics’ Circle awards) as a “hack” | 


who “has won success by combin- | 


ing a certain shrewd craftsman- | 


‘ship with a leaden-footed blank , 


verse, added a pinch of sex and a 
slice of bombastic Philosophy to 
flavor, and called it a play. The. 
result has often been very pretty | 


at the boxoffice, particularly since | 


the playright has been smart or 
lucky, or both, in his choice of di- 
rectors and casts. But in the end. 
always defeated by his own | 





"Detective Story” 
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FOR SALE OR TRADE 
FOR CAR OR DIAMON 


Here is the opportunity of a 
lifetime’ 
Te eveure the collection that took 
a ‘ifetime te gather tegether 
Now for eale: original THFATRE rhein 
PROM, SEW Youu Tage a 
years 1880 te 1904 inc (Make on at 
REPUBLICAN EARLY NEW Youn His 
TORY CLIPPINGS and DOCUMENTS | Make 
Offer) and MUFNICH OPERA olhinis tls 
ali of (Make Offer FRENCH 
THEATRE PROGRAMS 
(Make Offer.) 


Phone: HOlivwood © 386° of wie 
ALONZO J. RIGGS, 
P.O. Box 122, Holirwood * 
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100 WILLIAM ST. 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Bowling Green 9-4420 









Season's Greetings 


Walter Klavun 
SChuyler 4-5700 
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Wednesday, January 4, 1950 Forty-jourth LARTETY Anniversary 








Wishing You Ali a 


Happy New Year 


from 


SERATOR CLAGHORN and 
| HOMINY SMITH of 


‘Texas Lil Darlin’. 
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KENNY DELMAR, that 1 ills 


Rk ek 
eX tk KK kkk : 


Currently at the 


MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 
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ALDRICH & MYERS 
PRODUCTIONS 
with MICHAEL KANIN 


In Association with Julius Fleischmann 


CEDRIC LILLI ANN HARDING 
HARDWICKE +» PALMER b £6 RAMS Semety te 
in BERNARD SHAW's Comedy ‘“‘EOODBYE 
“CAESAR AND MY FANCY” 
CLEOPATRA’ Directed by SAM WANAMAKER 


HARRIS THEATRE — Chicago 








NATIONAL THEATRE — New York City 


























Forty-fourth LPARTETY Anniversary 











ALONE AND SPLENDID above the waters of New York harbor stands « 
sculptured goddess, holding aloft the shining promise of America. For 


the true and fuli name of this great statue is “Liberty Enlightening the 


Wold.” Mm: 


<a 


less refugees from tyranny have watched her rise above the sea line and 


ioe 


blessed the light she sheds. 


She was the gift of one free people to another. 
cept was that of the sculptor himself, Bartholdi. 
ttle Bedloe’s Island, then deserted, his half-formed 
dream came clear, and he said to himself, “Here, at this gateway to 
the continent, shall be raised the Statue of Liberty, great as the idea 


up the harbor past 


LIBERTY 


By Donald Culross Peattie 


cons of ummigrants, millons of returning service men, count- 


it embodies, looking out radiantly cver the world.” 


He returned to his native land, where the generous French people 
Nearly 
half « million dollars was collected, at fairs, by the sale of gift models 


nch. 


So at last the gigantic figure was completed, expertly constructed 


pedestal. 










base: 


a A, 


This article is reprinted, with special permission of Reader's 


were roused to an enthusiastic drive for the necessary funds. 


of steel within and of copper without. 


of the statue, by school children’s coppers and the bank notes of the 
The sculptors own labors for eight years were freely given. 


Island for the site, and the American people undertook to provide the 
By benefit balls and sports events, by schoo! children’s pennies 
and rich men’s checks, almost a quarter of a million dollers was raised 
= % ard at lest, October 28, 1836, the French flag covering the heroic head 
was pulled away and, 300 feet above the waters, the mighty goddess 
tooked serenely forth upon the troubled world. 


She holds on high a herald torch which nething can dim. For America 
still holds high the Ihght of freedom before the peoples of the earth. 
It is a first task for every American, through his own thoughts and deeds, 
to keep that torch burning clear and strong, until, please God, the whole 
world lies in its peaceful light. 
principle of liberty itself which speaks the lines inscribed upon the statue's 


..- Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed to me, 
I litt my lamp beside the golden door. 


a 


The glorious con- 
In 1871, as he sailed 


Congress duly designated Bedloe’s 


’ 


For it is not a nation but the great 


Digest, be Irving Berlin, Robert E. Sherwood and Moss Hart, 


































Reprints suitable for framing may be secured without charge by writing “MISS LIBERTY,” 
imperial Theatre, 249 West 45th St., New York 19. 





Rockefeller Kin Spent 
5246 in Last 2 Years 
On de Cuevas Ballet Co. 


Fantastic coin needed to operate 
a baliet company on the grand 
scale is again evidenced in the fact 
that Margaret de Cuevas, grand- 
daughter of the late John D. Rocke- 
feller, has spent $524,228.68 in the 
last two years on her husband's 
Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo. In- 
formation came to light last week 
with filing of amended certificate 


of limited partnership in N. Y. 
County .Court. 

Fact that Mrs. Cuevas backed 
her husband, Marquis George de 
Cuevas, in his 1944 venture—when 
he spent $900,000 for an eight- 
week season of his International 
Ballet in N. Y. that fall—puts her 
into the top rank of monied balleto- 
manes, along with such figures as 
Lucia Chase and Julius Fieisch- 
mann. Miss Chase has spent over 
$2,000,000 in the last 10 years on 
her Ballet Theatre, and Fleisch- 
mann has contributed about $1,- 
500,000 in the past decade for 
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“MAKE MINE 


TOMMY NIP 


BILL PIERSON 


* 1949 * 
“HIGH BUTTON SHOES” 





MANHATTAN” 





—--————+ 





Happy Holidays to All 






Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo and 
other dance enterprises. 

Amount Mrs. de Cuevas contrib- 
uted to the Grand Ballet was not in 
a lump sum, but in several install- 
ments, which explains several 
amendments to the partnership 
certificate filed with the N. Y. court 
since May 7, '47. Latest is the fifth 
one. Fourth amendment was on 
Jan. 19, "49, when her investment 
was listed as only $60,000. New 
status gives Mrs. de Cuevas owner- 
ship of 8742% of the net profits of 
the partnership. Reason for the 
various amendments is taken to be 
that Mrs. de Cuevas’ various con- 
tributions probably were consid- 
ered originally as loans and are 
now being put on record for tax 
purposes. 

The Grand Baiiet has been per- 
forming steadily throughout 
Europe the last two years. At pres- 
ent the company is laying off, with 
engagements in Portugal and Spain 
to follow shortly. The Marquis, it’s 
known, is anxious to bring his 
troupe to the U. S., where it’s 
never been seen. Hitch has been 
lack of the proper impresario, or 
booking arrangements, to effect the 
tour. Company’s lead dancers, in- 
cidentally, are American, including 
Rosella Hightower, Marjorie Tall- 


|'chief, Andre Eglevsky and others. 


Our Friends in Show Business 


— FROM — 


FORTUNE GALLO 


SAN CARLO OPERA CO. 





By GREG DAVIDSON 
Chicago. 





Press ageats and company man- 
agers succumb in great numbers 
to “Chicagoitis” whenever in town 
with a show—and the list for 1949 
was quite alarming. The past year, 
with its legit drought, meager 
product and unpredictable b.o., 
gave many a p.a. and manager a 
' good case of nerves. 

In general, anticipated business 
fell far short. Pursestrings tight- 
ened up with prewar determina- 
tion while ticket prices were main- 
tained at postwar highs because of 
hiked production and theatre costs. 
Comedies fared no better than 
heavy productions, while a grow- 
ing shortage of product for the 
road forced the Studebaker thea- 
tre to remain in complete dark- 
ness for a year. The Selwyn, one 


of the most poular legit houses, 
ran the film “Red Shoes” for 
over a year, eking out a clear 
profit weekly instead of taking a 
chance on an occasional legiter. 


In fact all of the theatres, except 
the Shubert, Erlanger and Great 
Northern, experienced more dark- 
ened interiors than bright ones 
during 1949. 

During the 1948-49 legit season, 
26 productions opened, with two, 
“Mr. Roberts” and “Inside USA,” 
carrying over into the 1949-50 pe- 
riod. “Roberts,” however, was the 
only play in town during part of 
June, all of July and the begin- 
ning of August—the first time Chi- 
cago had only one production in a 
ioop house in over 25 years. Thus 
far, the 1949-50 season has had 10 
entries, with the possibility of a 
few more by June, 1950. The 1949- 
50 season in Chicago will thus have 
been the leanest period in ihe 
Windy city’s theatre activity since 
the turn of the century. 

From the boxoffice standpoint 
the outlook isn’t as bleak, because 
of higer admission prices. “Mr. 


' Roberts,” for instance, with its 54- 


week run at the Erlanger, came a 
stone’s-throw from shattering the 
all-time gross record; however. out 
of the six legiters that passed the 
“Roberts” mark, only “Goodnight, 
Ladies” topped the _ estimated 
“Roberts” gross of $’,339,900 
“Ladies” gross of $1,413,900 took 
100 weeks to amass in 1941-43, 
with a $2.57 top, as against “Rob- 
erts” price of $4.33. 
Strawhat Development 

Lack of iegit fare in the loop 
may have had something to do 
with the development of summer 
theatres in the area, coupied with 
stimulation supplied by the Chev. 
Chase summer theatre with its 
name guest appearances. Chevy 
Chase and Tenthouse theatre, the 
two Equity groups eround Chi. 
blossomed into active theatrical 
forces, each ending their seasons 
with healthy profit. 

Advent of fall theatre gave hope 
to a lush season despite a luke- 
warm start, with openings of 
“Kiss Me, Kate,” “Death of a Sales- 
man,” and “Summer and Smoke” 
joining “Mr. Roberts” in Septem- 
ber. “Kate” chalked up the heftiest 
advance in Chi’s history, with over 
$200,000 in the till before its open- 
ing Sept. 22. That advance is still 
keeping weekly “Kate” biz healthy, 
having taken it through the holi- 
day lull with nary 2 scratch. The 
Shubert has avéraged around $50.- 
000 weekly with “Kate.” 

“Salesman,” despite rave reviews 
and capacity activity fer a few 
weeks after its opening, has stead- 


ily lost ground, hovering danger- | 


ously near the break-even figure 
after four months in Chicago. 

Crix have received a good por- 
tion of the blame for an inactive 
|b.o., but that claim hasn't been 
consistent the past years. While 
nixes from Claudia Cassidy of the 
Tribune and Sydney Harris of the 

News may have influenced theatre- 
goers and shortened the runs of 
“Make Mine Manhattan” and “Mr. 

Adam” last Spring, and “Anne of a 
Thousand Days” in December. 
their enthusiastic comments for 
“At War With the Army,” “De- 
tective Story” and tie New York 
City Opera Co. by no means 
formed lines at the boxoffices. In 
fact, “Detective Story” nearly 
threw in the sponge after bucking 
| losses its first few weeks, despite 
‘the go-ahead sign from the crix. 


Legit in 1949; 
B.0., Shows Short 


| 
| 





AWARD WINNER 
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who says thanks to 


| 





John Chapman, New Yor! 
“Daily News,” for saying of 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
that “Yvonne Adair, a perfect 
flapper type, is just grand as 
Dorothy.” 

Brooks Atkinson, New Yori 
“Times”: “The producers of 
‘Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 


have hired Yvonne Adair to 
appear as Dorothy. . This} 
turns out to be very happy cas! 

ing.” 





Ward Morehouse, New York 
“Sun”: “Yvonne Adair plays 
Dorothy with sharpness, humor | 
and great assurance.” 











Variety: “. .. Proves capable | 
of scaling the heights.” 
| 





Thanks for the oppertunity 
Producers Herman and 





Thanks : 
songs: 
Julie Styne and Leo Robia 


fo- the wonderful 





Anita Loos and Joseph Fields 


| 
Thanks for the great book: | 





Thanks for the direction 
choreography, costumes and ai 
rangements: 

Jchn C. Wilson — Agnes De Mille 
Miles White — Milton Rosenstock | 
Hugh Martin—Don Walker 


Thenks to Walter Winchell, Ed. 
Sullivan, Leonard Lyons, Danton 
Walker, Earl Wilson, Louis Sobol. | 
Dorothy Kiligeiien, Paul Denis, 
Frank Quinn, Lee Mortimer, Cholly 
Knickerbocker, Sid Shalit, Siair 
Chotzinoff, Ben Gross, Bob Syives-| 
ter, William Howkins, Howard | 
Barnes, Richard Watts, Robert) 
Coleman, for all those weadertsl | 
things you've printed. 














Jules Ziegler Agency 





Thanks for placing me: 
Ziegler 


Thanks for press relations: 
Art Franklin Assoc. 

And thanks te Cero! Channing 
and the entire “Gentiemen ?. 
Blondes” cast and the Dick Money 
stoff for their warm friendship 


and help. | 








AND THANKS MOST OF ALL TC 
MOM AND POP WHO PREFE 
ME BLONDE OR BRUNETTE. 



































BILLY ROSE’S 





Currently 
) Diamond Horseshoe 
Paramount Hotel, New York 
JANET BLAIR 
and the 


BLACKBURN TWINS 


Ciro’s, Hollyweod 


LISA KIRK 
Currently PERSIAN ROOM 


Hotel Plaza, New York 


JANE PICKENS 


New Act 
Now in Preparation 


VIVIEN BLAINE 


ond the 
BLACKBURN TWINS 


Now in Preparation 


“BANJO ON MY KNEE” 


* CHOREOGRAPHY 






DIRECTION 





WRITING 
COMPOSING 




















BETTY JANE WATSON SYMPHONY OF FASHION 
ond St. Louis, Mo. 
— oe THE TATTLERS 


Now in Preparation 


THE DAYDREAMERS 


Brown Hotel 


Louisville, Ky. (2nd Year) 


RINGLING BROS.- 
BARNUM & BAILEY 
CIRCUS of 1950 





Sorry | cannot accept your kind offers—now. 
SEE YOU IN SEPTEMBER, 1950 


PAUL and GRACE HARTMAN 
“Tickets Please” 


LOU WALTERS’ HAVANA SHOW 
PERRY COMO’S TV SHOW 

KAY KYSER’S TV SHOW 

TED STRAETER and BAND 
HELENE and HOWARD 
MONICA LEWIS 


BILL CALLAHAN 
PAT WYMORE 
MIMI BENZELL 
NANCY NEWTON 


TOMMY DIX and 
EDITH FELLOWS 


SUSAN MILLER 
RAINER and KARNER 

















EMPIRE ROOM 


Palmer House 
Chicago, Hil. 
(4th Year) 


“GARROWAY AT 


LARGE’’ 
NBC-TV 


WAYNE KING 
TV Show 


STEVENS HOTEL 


Associate toe 
Merriel Abbott 


ABBOTT DANCERS 


Flamingo Hotel 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
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Season’s Greetings 


Arthur F. Driscoll 
Edward C. Raftery 
| Paul D. O'Brien 
T. Newman Lawler 
George A. Raftery 
Milton M. Rosenbloom 
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e rovgh this 
Viehael Todd. 


Thinge were @& i 
year, 


























Forty-jourth LARTIETY Anniversary 
' | MARRIAGES 


' Naney Dice to Barney Beck, 
New York, Dec. 24. Bride is WOR 


Wednesday, January 4, 1950 


'_told me with the thrill still 
' young. 
“If you have any more soulless 












Plays Out of Town 








. tolerance. This was Berlin before 
the war. 

By 1945, Berlin had become a 
monument to Hitlerism, and his 
nationa! socialism is symbolized by 
the rubble of the Adion hotel. The 
age of intolerance and prejudice 
became the age of hunger, poverty 
end ruins. 


Immediately after the the 
four great powers met at Potsdam 
and divided Berlin into iour set 
ters. it wasn’t the fact that Ber- 
lin offered rich minerals, mass pro- 


war 


ductive prowess or the like, which 
made the great powers den and 
contro! in Berlin From such a 


point, Berlin had nothing to offer 
Instead. it was something entirely 


different . it was prestige In 
the eyes of the entire world, no 
matter whether it was a pile of 


crumbled bricks or not, Bertin stili 
had prestige! And so a fight for 
prestige in Berlin between two 
great powers became the greatest 
show on earth. The American air- 


lift became the star 
That show is no longer playing 
in Berlin What some people 


thought would be a great comed; 
turned out to be a tragedy. Today 
things are looking up in Berlin 
The famous Kurfurtsendamn shops 
are beceming beiter stocked each 
day srightiy colored neo signs 
seem to multiply many times with- 
in a week 

Some places of entertainment 
are quite superior and more popu- 
jar than others. There's the Ali 
Bar. probabiy tops on the list of 
popularity. The Ali Bar is small, 
seating about 75 persons. There 
is a trio which serenades you with 
Rodgers & Hammerstein—mostly 
—melodies from early evening till 
sunrise Seated behind the bar 
are three attractive frauleins who 
take your orders and are more than 
happy to have a drink with you 
perchance you feel generous. The 
place is expensive but the food is 
good and there is always plenty of 
Canadian Club and Scotch on hand. 

The Queen Bar in Grunewald is 
just about the most lush spot in 
Berlin. Formerly an old mansion, 
the stained glass windows, mahog- 
ony panelling and Oriental rugs 
are still there. If you care for 
lobster, the management will have 
it brought out to your for your OK 
before it is cooked. Prices are high 
here, too. 

The Penguin (or Negerbar). only 
opened a month, is really doing the 
business. Managed by the former 
bartender at the Press Club. it is 
the only place in Deutschland 
where al! the waiters, bargirls and 


Berlin Nite Life Booms 


-——— Continued from page 3 





orchestra players are colored. It | 
is small, only a little larger than 
the Ali Bar. Americans describe 
it as a little bit of 52d Sireet, 
Greenwich Village and Paris. 

The Badawanne has got the rep- 
wtation for being the official hang- 
cut for Berlin aesthetes. They're 
usually broke so it isn’t uncommon 
to see the majority of the custom- 
ers here spend the 2vening linger- 
ing over one beer. On Saturday 
night there is a floorshow whieh 


rup< for almeast two houvs ‘that 
helps to stretch that ene beer). For 


that night you must heve a reser- 
vation som2 days in advance 
Badawanne, by the way. means 
bathtub” in English 

Upstairs, just over the Bada- 
wanne,. is the Femina. This is the 
only club today which operated be- 
fore the war. It has a good orches- 
tra and appeals to an entirely dif- 
ferent crowd than the place dewn- 
stairs 

The Janika Gardens. situated on 
the roof of a business building. is 
excremely popular in the summer. 
Food is excellent (they speeialize 
in things like jellied omelets): 
Walter Dubshinsky’s orchestra is 
very popular, and the dance floor 
is larger than average 

There are numerous other places 
n Berlin. Night clubs seem to be 
tne most profitabie business ioday 
as it attracts a lot of American 
dollars. There are aiso a lot of 
wealthy Berliners who frequent 
these places. The manager of cne 
of the bars once said that he 
would rather have German cus- 
tomers than American as the Ger- 
mans buy champagne while the 
Americans drink beer.” 

It could be that if the Germans 
had been satisfied with beer in- 
stead of demanding champagne in 
1939. the Adion hotel would still 
be standing im 1949. 


—_—. —___ 


BIRTHS 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Dukoff 
daughter, Hollywood. Dec. 24. 
Father is Danny Kaye's business 
manager. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Lengsfelder, 
son, New York, Dec. 28. Father 
is a playwright and songwriter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Robbins. 
daughter, in New York. Dec. 10. 
Father is WOY, N. Y.. disk jockey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hyatt Deyn. son, 
Los Angeles, Dec. 27. Mother is 
Ginny Simms of screen and radio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mickey Freeman, 
son, Hollywood, Dec. 39. Father is 
Dai_y VARIeTy staffer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. O’Con- 
nor, son, New York, Dec. 29. 
Father is WOR-TV’s sports di- 
rector. 





receptionist; he’s sound effects en- 
|Kineer with same station. 





No. 1 Barrymore 


Centinued from page 4 


her in strict accordance with his 
mood throughout the sittings. 


“You, plus Sargent?” [ tried to 
help out. 
‘And minus resemblance,” 


flashed her father’s own. 


Ever since she was the nation’s 
standard the Lovety Young 
American Giri, Ethel has mothered 
the Barrymores—-her father when 
incurable Uiness struck him down, 
brother Lionel for the compara 
tively brief period when he wasn't 
so well. and always brother John, 
the immortal bad boy of Gene Fow- 
ler's “Good Night, Sweet Prince.” 
She has been more matriarchal 
than sororal. 

Her Fave Sports 

She is an established geiut!ewom- 
on intimate terms with the bet- 
things rot only because she 
knows them, but because from 
birth she has known the men and 
women vho created or celebrated 
them. What she doesn't read is 
rarely worth reading. Whe Con- 
rad was the most widely unknown 
auther in England she gaye me 
his first book. Her side-passions 
—and they are not so side either 

-are baseball and pugilism. She 
knows ball players as Homer knew 
ships. She knew “Kid” McCoy 
and wished she had known Sulli- 
van. 


Ethel said to me one day: “You 
k sow, my father was once one of 
England’s champion pugilists—un- 
fortunately only amateur. I might 
not have had to wait so long for 
starship had he been Mr. John L. 
Sullivan.” 


One night she telegraphed me 
from a one-night stand: “In four 
hours I shall be in the degrading 
act of entraining for Lincoln, Neb. 
Meantime, will you please have 
the good heart to wire me who won 
tonight’s fight in how many 
rounds?” 


She may have been entraining 
on a milk-stopper that carried no 
diner. Anyhow, she had had no 
suppei and was very hungry, and 
mentioned it to the friendly con- 
ductor. He knew where to get her 
a sandwich. He presently brought 
her, with the engineer's homage, 
the sandwich that was to have been 
the engineer's midnight lunch. I'd 
say that was her charm—if she 
didn’t hate the word. 


How Ethel Barrymore became a 
star I can tell just as she told me 


for 


' 
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In H#lemoritam 


ALAN ATWATER 
MATHEW ALLEN 
FRANK BRUNER 
CHARLES BURKE 
HENRY COOTE 


JACOB CHARASH 
GEORGE MAHAN GATTS 


1949 


HELEN GROSSMAN 
CLAUDE GRENEKER 
LOUIS KALISKI 
ELMER KENYON 


A. G. 


MUNRO 


JAMES McKETCHNIE 
LEO ROSE 
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things to say about ‘Captain Jinks,” 


_please say them to me,” she said. 


“It was during the first fortnight 


in New York of that Clyde Fitch | 


play that I received the shock of 
my life. We had tried the piece in 
Philadelphia, where you'd think 
anything would have gone with a 
Drew or a Barrymore in it, and 
inere it fell flat. We took it to 
New York for two weeks, wonder- 


ing if it would last that long. It 
ran there seven months. 
“But that’s not my shock. In 


‘Captain Jinks,’ you may recall, I 
was just ene of Charles Frohman’'s 
company, unsung and unfeatured. 
Well. two weeks after the opening 
my brother Jack and I came round 
the corner to the theatre and Jack, 
pointing through the night, cried 
out: ‘Look! Look there'" And I 
looked, and there in blazing elec- 
tric lights was ‘E-T-H-E-l. B-A-R- 
R-Y-M-O-R-E.’ I was a star. The 
worst had happened. 

“But I hadn't done it.” Ethel 
told me, “and Mr. Frohman was 
sweet enough to say that not he 
but the public had done it. And 
so long as the public had done it, 
| was reconciled, and I've tried to 
be reconciled ever since.” 


Obituaries 





IVY ANDERSON 
Anderson, 45, Negro 
died 
Discovered in 


Ivy 
singer 


blues 
in Los Angeles Dec. 
28 1922 by Fan- 
chon & Marco. Miss Anderson 
joined Duke Ellington's band in 
1929. remaining with it for 13 
years at Harlem's Cotton Club. 
Her records with the Ellington 
erch are considered § coliector’s 
items. Miss Anderson's recent ap- 
pearances have been solo stints. 

Survived by husband. 

CLEVE F. ADAMS 

Cleve F. Adams, 54, author-sce- 
narist and fiim director, died in 
Los Angeles Dec. 28 Adams, 
whose works include 14 mystery 
novels, several screen plays and 
mag articles, went to Hollywood in 
1919. where he started as a film di- 
rector He began writing career 
in 1929. later becoming a member 
of the Authors League of America 

A wite and son survive. 


TRACY BARHAM 
Tracy Barham, 60, veepee and 
general manager ci Intermountain 
Theatres, Inc., died in Salt City, 
Dec. 27. 
Previous to his post with Inter- 
mountain, he had been supervising 


booker for Paramount-Publix chain 
of southern theatres. 





Widow, 66, of Eugene B. Bern- 
' stein, pianist, died in New York, 
Dec. . She was also mother of 
Constance Hope (Mrs. Miiton L. 
Beriiner/, RCA Victor's public re- 
lations counsel. 


Wife, 37, of Don Carney. radio's 
Uncle Don, died in Miami, Dec. 
29. Death was caused by electric 
shock when she used a hair dryer 
while taking a bath. 


Madeline Wear, wife of David 
Wear, of the William Morris 
agency's literary staff, died Dec. 
25 at her home in Pasadena, Cal. 





Wife, 65, of Louis J. Morton, 
stage director for the Shuberts for 
20 years, died Dec. 22 in Los An- 
geles following a heart attack. 





Son of Jonas T. Silverstone. 
counsel for American Guild of 
Variety Artists, died Dec. 28 in 
New York. 





Mother of Tom Taggert. stock 
producer and radio writer, died in 
New York, Dec. 10. 








Continued from page 774 — 
The EKnchanied 


that contain a minimum of props. 
Offstage musical interpolations, 
featuring a harpsichord, lend 4 
r eerie aspect as occasions 
require and there is a brief inci- 
dental dance by the scholars. 
Bone. 


Henest John 
Holly wood 


Mort H. Singer. Jr.. and Lynne Carie; 
production of comedy in three acts (seven 
seenes) by Buddy Ebsen. Stars Ebsen,; 
features Lynne Carter. Directed by Wij. 
liam Talman. Sets by John Datu Arey 
sma. Opened at Las Palmas theatre, Hol. 


lywood, Dec. 26, "49; $3.60 - 

John Buckley uddy Ebsen 
Commissioner Malloy James Burke 
Dominic Henry Corden 
Mrs. Reilly Mabe! Paige 
Jill Buckley Lynne Carter 
Red Devlin Virginia Vincent 
Jee Romano Paul Picerni 
Eddie John Albright 


Police Sergeant 
Prison Guard 
Patroimen 


John Getz 

Robin D. Edmonds 
Steve Noerd, Claire Pollack 
Buddy Ebsen’s new comedy is so 
loosely constructed that it cannot 
rightly be called a professional job 
of playwrighting, but it contains a 
large number of laughs and a sur- 
prising amount of entertainment, 
Frequently it gears into pure farce, 
with a final curtain on a Kevysione 
Kops chase of a gangster through 
a swank living room The living 
room is that inhabited by Ebsen, 
in the role of a wealthy young con- 
tractor, and his wife, Lyane Carte: 


First act opens here. with Ebsen 
discovering that he has become 
enmeshed in municipal graft and 


corruption by James Burke, a poli- 
tical boss who makes money out of 
all contracts. He also becomes in- 
volved with his wife in a jealous 
argument about a woman's purse 
she found in his car. Ebsen pleads 
innocence, and sets out to return 
the purse to an old lady who had 
hitech-hiked a ride with him. At 
the address given in the purse he 
walks into an apartment where a 
murder has just been committed 
by a brash gangster. Paul Picerni, 
and his moll, Virginia Vincent. 
They hold Ebsen as hostage. In 
the end Ebsen puts the finger on 
Burke and reunites with his wife. 

Against this rather grim-sound- 
ing background Ebsen develops a 
fine supply of laughs. Most of 
these come from Miss Vincent. a 
determined, oversexed moll who 
goes on the make for Ebsen while 
she is guarding him. Actress does 
a beautiful job with her frankly 
bawdy role and winds up stealing 
the show. 

Ebsen underplays a little too 
much, but scores with his persons 
charm. Miss Carter's part ts so 
badly written that her efforts are 
lost Picerni takes some of the 
honors with his portrayal of the 
gangster. 

Talman, a New York actor, does 
very well with the direction. Sets 
by John Datu Arensma are excel- 
lent. Show wouldn't have much 
chance on Broadway. but it has to 
be rated as amusing a 

gq. 


IN LOVING MEMORY 
SPENCER CASE 


Dec. 23rd, 1942 
EDITH and SPENCER, JR. 





LOVING MEMORY OF 


BILLY SMYTHE 


Whe Passed Away Jan. Kh, 1964 
We Mixes You 


GLADYS, WILLIAM JR., ROBERT 
AND PHILLIP 





In memory of my 
beloved husband 


DICK RYAN 


MARY RYAN 


IN LOVING MEMORY 


HARRY VON TILZER 


July 8, 1872—Jan. 10, 1946 


His Brothers 
WILL—JULES—HAROLD— ALBERT 
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